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EXPLORATION  OF  THE  YANG-TSZE-KIANG .♦ 

We  do  not  know  of  any  exploration  in  modern  times  whieh  dbomds 
more  in  commercial,  geographical,  and  human  interest,  than  tkat  of  tiie 
greatest  rirer  of  the  Old  World — the  Yang-tsae — by  Captain  Blakiston 
and  his  friends.  '^  Yang-tsEe-inang'*  is  considered  bj  a  good  sinologist 
to  signify  "  the  river  of  Tang** — Yang  being  the  name  of  a  former  divi- 
sion of  the  empire — but  Captain  Blakiston  prefers  the  more  eommonly 
received  translation,  "  Son  of  the  Ocean,*'  or,  as  Hnc  has  it  poetically, 
'*  Child  of  the  Ocean,"  as  the  more  correct.  <<  Gseat  River,**  '*Btiie 
Hiver,*'  and  *'  Gold  Sand  River,**  are  transitions  of  the  native  names 
for  different  parts  of  the  coarse  of  the  same  mighty  stream. 

The  expedition  left  Shanghai  in  Febraary,  1861,  with  die  sijuadron 
nnder  Vice- Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  and  after  establishing  a  consul  at 
Chin-kiang,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Grand  Caoal,  bnt 
laid  in  mins  by  civil  war,  it  arrived  at  Nankin,  where  its  members  stayed 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  Nankin  has  been  now  for  some  time  past 
tile  head-qnarters  of  the  Tatpings ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise  heie^ 
that  which  Captain  Blakiston  and  his  friends  have  established  by  their 
ascent  of  the  Yang-tsze,  and  is  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  by  no  means  only  one  rebellion  in  China,  nor  are  the  Tatpings 
the  only  rebels.  Besides  the  Taipings  on  the  Lower  Yang-tsse,  there 
are  the  Sz*chaan  rebels,  or  **  Tu*feh,**  who  seem  restricted  to  that  pro- 
Tince;  there  is  an  important  insurrection  of  Chinese  Mussudraans  in  Ya- 
nan ;  there  is  a  formidi^le  band  of  revcdutioniBts  in  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Shan-tung;  and,  indeed,  to  use  the  captain's  own  expression, 
"  such  is  the  state  of  decay  into  which  the  government  has  been  forced 
by  the  pectdation  and  corruption  of  the  mandarins  under  the  ruliag 
dynasty,  that  revdt  is  rife  in  every  province  of  that  ooee  praqMreos 


fact  not  only  disposes  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  adv^ocate 
taking  the  part  of  the  I^iipings,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
against  the  Manchns,  or  of  the  old  Ming  against  the  so-called  ^*  Tartax^* 
djrnasty  (a  word  unknown  in  China),  as  successful  rebels  and  as  pseudo- 
Christians,  but  it  will  also  be  our  excuse  for  not  dwelling  i;^>oo  the  actual 
condition  of  the  faction  whose  progress  «»pears  to  have  been  eonoected 
hitherto  with  nothing  but  devastation  and  ruin.     We  noticed  at  length, 

*  Five  Months  on  the  Yang-toae;  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  its 


XTpfper  Waters,  and  Notices  of  the  jweeent  BebeUions  in  China.    B  j  ThooMS  W. 
BlaJristaD,  late  Captain  Boyal  ArtiUflsy.    JohnMomf. 
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now  some  time  back,  in  reviews  of  Hue's  works,  his  travels  and  his  his- 
tory of  Christianity  in  China,  the  peculiar  fact  that  the  great  provincea 
are  as  much  detacned  from  one  another  as  they  were  once  in  Spain  and 
France.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  revelations  in  Captain 
Blakiston's  work  concerning  Tien- wang's  Christianity.  It  is  denounced 
as  *'  the  rank  blasphemy  of  a  lunatic,  and  the  profession  of  religion  by 
his  followers  a  laughable  mockery  and  farce." 

The  squadron  being  re-assembled  at  Nanking,  two  hundred  geogra- 
phical miles  from  the  sea,  Admiral  Hope  left  that  place  to  continue  his 
progress  up  the  river  on  the  2nd  of  March.  "  Why  China/'  says  Cap- 
tain Blakiston,  ** should  have  been  called  *a  vast  plain'  or  'enormous 
fertile  valley,*  is  to  me  inexplicable.  More  variation  of  surface,  perhaps, 
does  not  occur  in  any  country ;  and  where  we  should  be  most  inclined  to 
look  for  such  features,  namely,  on  its  great  artery,  there  it  is  diversified 
enough  to  please  the  most  exacting  of  tourists.  Commencing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  there  is  naturally  a  considerable  extent  of 
fiat  alluvial  land,  the  delta  of  the  river,  where  once,  no  doubt,  the  ocean 
held  its  sway ;  but  soon  we  come  to  hills  and  high  lands,  and  at  Chin- 
kiang  one  is  delighted  with  the  steep  and  rugged  cliffs.  About  Nanking 
the  country  is  prettily  broken  into  ridges  and  hills,  and  before  reaching 
&r  above  tiiis,  mountains  shut  in  the  river  on  either  hand.  In  fact,  £ 
think  the  scenery  between  Wu-hoo  (Wu-hfl)  and  Anking  (usually  spelt 
Ngan-king)  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  part  of  the  river.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  such  bold  and  near  scenery  as  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  ;  but  the 
fine  ranges  of  mountains,  well  removed  from  the  river,  whose  broad  ex- 
panse is  now  broken  by  low  islands,  and  now  widens  into  lake-like  form ; 
the  beautiful,  partially  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains,  reaching  down 
into  the  highly  cultivated  lower  land;  the  occasional  village ;  the  collec- 
tion of  reed-huts  gathered  on  the  immediate  bank,  as  if  in  doubt  whether 
the  ground  were  as  safe  as  the  water ;  the  dbtant  pagoda,  marking  the 
site  of  a  town  approachable  only  by  some  narrow  canal-like  creek  ;  and 
then,  life  made  apparent  by  numerous  boats  with  their  white  cotton 
wings;  the  fisherman  attending  his  ingenious  dip-net;  some  coolies 
trotting  along  an  embankment  which  raises  them  above  their  fellows  who 
«re  working  away  in  the  irrigated  paddy-fields  below,  while  two  of  a 
more  favouSred  class  are  being  wheeled  along  a  paved  pathway  in  those 
best  of  wheelbarrows ; — the  objects  serve  to  i-emind  one, — the  country, 
of  the  lake  scenery  of  the  Old  World, — the  river  of  the  New  ;  but  the 
people,  of  China,  and  China  only.  And  then  the  thought  comes  over 
one,  that  those  peaceful  and  industrious  people  are  doomed  to  destruo- 
tion :  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  '  kill  and  destroy;*  that  pagoda  must  fall; 
those  villages  will  soon  send  dark  volumes  of  smoke  on  high ;  such  as 
have  boats  will  flee,  the  rest  must  submit  to  slavery ;  fields  will  be  laid 
waste,  dams  broken,  and  desolation  will  appear  on  every  side ;  for  the 
rule  of  the  Taipings  has  begun.  But  the  *  Son  of  the  Ocean'  will 
remain  ever  ebbing  on  its  course  towards  its  parent ;  those  mountains 
cannot  move ;  the  bright  Eastern  sky  will  be  above ;  and  though  govern- 
ments and  people  should  change,  nature  will  be  nature  still." 

Wu-hQ,  the  first  place  visited  by  the  squadron  on  its  ascent,  presented 
a  scene  of  desolation  as  complete  as  Chin-kiang  and  Nanking ;  the  whole 
distance  from  the  suburb  to  the  town  was  one  heap  of  ruins.    The  popu- 
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lation  was  in  a  starving  condition ;  one  square  place  was  literally  filled 
with  specimens  of  humanity  lyin^  in  filth,  and  but  partly  covered  by 
some  cotton  rags  alive  with  vermm.  One  or  two  were  lifeless,  others 
breathing  their  last  gasps  of  the  noisome  stench  that  pervaded  the  den. 
Leaving  Wu-hCL  and  its  Taiping  possessors  on  the  4th  of  March,  another 
day's  navigation  took  the  squadron  to  Anking,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tince,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Taipings,  but 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  imperialists.  The  state  of  siege  appeared, 
however,  to  be  pretty  much  as  it  was  when  the  squadron  of  1858 — of 
whose  movements  Mr.  Oliphant  was  the  able  historian — ^gave  the  batteries 
a  dose  of  iron  in  return  for  a  similar  compliment.  The  place  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  captured. 

The  country  and  the  people  contrasted  strongly,  as  they  proceeded  up 
the  river,  with  what  they  had  seen  below.  Here  were  quiet  villagers, 
dressed  as  the  ordinary  Chinese  are,  in  their  blue  cotton,  and  devoid  of 
all  the  gaudy-coloured  silks  the  rebels  so  much  delight  in  at  the  expense 
of  others.  The  dwellings  appeared  in  good  order,  and  both  by  the  craft 
which  enlivened  the  river,  and  by  the  people  quietly  employed  on  shore 
in  their  daily  avocations,  an  air  of  tranquil  industry  was  manifested,  and 
formed  an  agreeable  relief  in  the  great  panorama. 

It  was  a  delightfully  clear  morning  as  they  started  on  the  6th  of  March; 
flocks  of  giee8»  were  preparing  for  their  northward  journey,  a  few  wild 
swans  were  seen,  and  a  number  of  pelicans.  Porpoises  disported  them- 
selves in  the  muddy  eurrent,  and  immense  numbers  of  cormorants  were 
perched  upon  a  rock  whitened  with  their  dung.  Completing  seventy 
miles,  they  reached  Hu-kow,  a  fortified  temple  at  the  outlet  of  the  Foyang 
lake,  afber  dark.  Next  day,  a  consulate  was  established  at  Kin-kiang, 
fifteen  miles  higher  up,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  above  Nanking*  It  was  one  of 
those  towns  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  had  been 
retaken  by  the  imperialists,  and  it  had  not  had  time  to  recover  from  its 
leverses. 

The  first  day's  journey  above  Kin-kian^  was  on  a  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  river.  High  hills  rise  immediately  from  the 
bank,  some  prettily  wooded,  with  others  terraced  and  cultivated  to  a  great 
height.  They  made  eighty-two  miles  to  Wu-chang,  a  ''hien"  or  town 
of  the  second  order,  on  the  right  bank.  Another  place,  called  Hwang- 
chow,  stood  on  the  opposite  side,  about  three  miles  above.  Those  who 
landeid  here  were,  however,  mobbed  and  insulted.  The  next  day  they 
fetched  the  mouth  of  the  Han,  with  its  renowned  Chinese  Tripolis— 
Wn-chang  (foo),  Han-yang  (fbo),  and  Hankow.  This  great  tripartite 
city  has  much  fallen  off  since  the  days  of  Hue,  when  the  population  was 
estimated  at  eight  millions,  but  now,  alas!  not  over  a  million;  but  still 
our  author's  views  regarding  its  revival  are  hopeful.  An  immense  number 
of  junks  still  crowded  the  river  and  mouth  of  the  Han ;  the  people  were 
alive  and  stirring;  the  country  trade  is  described  as  *' enormous;" 
merchants  and  missionaries  now  follow  their  avocations  without  secresy ; 
and  a  vessel  of  war  lies  off  the  town  to  remind  the  Celestials  of  the 
promise  they  made  at  Tien-tsin,  of  Yuen-ming-j^uen,  and  of  the  bar- 
mman  force  that  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Pekine. 
This  was  the  highest  point  to  which  foreign  vessels  had  ever  ascended 
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on  the  Great  RWer,  and  the  adimral  decided  on  cootumng  his  ▼oymffe 
with  only  one  gunboat  betides  his  own  vessel  the  C&romandd^  mod  the 
ezpeditioii  had  to  hire  a  passage^boal,  which  was  taken  in  tow.  After 
passing  a  great  nnnber  or  janks,  bound  both  up  and  down,  they  came 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  daj  to  the  open  town  of  Sing-ti,  on  tha  le£b 
bank,  nihety<^eight  geographieal  miles  from  Hankow.  Its  appearance 
gave  the  idea  of  having  a  large  population,  and  the  nonsber  of  junks 
and  piles  of  Umber  along  the  shores  manifested  considerable  mevoantila 
prosperity.  As  the  vessels  of  the  sqnadron  passed  ap,  the  inhafaitanta 
crowded  in  immense  numbers  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  high  stems 
of  the  junks,  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  "  barbarian  devil  ships," 
for  the  first  time  ploughing  these  virgin  waters.  On  their  return  the 
whole  country  to  the  north  was  flooded,  the  eoly  signs  of  land  being  the 
tops  of  some  -embankments,  clumps  of  trees,  and  house-tops.  This  is  of 
annual  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  the  river,  and  Captain  Bhtkistoii 
believes  that  the  people  during  the  period  of  flood  live  afloat,  and 
support  themselves  by  fishing.  We  should  doubt  their  being  able  to 
sustain  themselves  by  so  precarious  a  mode  of  liv^bood.  They  seem  to 
catch  but  few  with  their  dip-nets  at  the  low  seasotiy  aad  fish  would  be 
still  more  rare  in  time  of  flood. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afi»moen  of  the  15th  ef  March  the  sqnadren 
arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  outlet  of  the  vast  Tung- ting  lake  and 
the  Yang-tsae,  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  miles  above  Hankow,  and 
proceeded  up  the  said  outlet  to  Yo-ohow,  a  plaee»^  necessarily  of  sooaft 
importance  to  trade,  as  being  upon  a  peculiar  inland  system  of  DMiga^ 
tion,  and  there  are  extensive  blaok-tea  districts  to  the  soiflh. 

Sir  James  Hope  not  proceeding  any  farther  than  this  point,  the  e^qse* 
dition  was  now  lefit  to  its  own  resources.  Its  persoonel  coBsisted  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sarel,  Captain  Blakistoii,  Mr.  Barton,  surgeon  and 
draughtsman;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schereschewsky,  who  acted  as  interpreter; 
four  Seikhs^  Sepoys  of  her  Ms^t/s  1 1 1^  Punjab  Infantry,  and  three 
Chinese,  a  writer,  and  two  "  boys,*'  or  servants.  These  were  accompanied 
by  a  mthtary  mandarin  provided  for  the  expedition  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Hoo-peh,  who  resides  at  Hankow. 

It  was  St.  Patrick's-day  when  the  little  expedititm,  now  left  to  itself 
fo^nd  its  way  back  to  the  Great  River,  caHed  at  this  peant  '^  the  Golden 
River,**  from  the  Tnng-ting  outlet.  Commasider  Ward,  R.N.,  had 
already  surveyed  up  to  this  point.  They  were  no  longer  to  tow,  and 
the  mode  of  progress  was  nnich  altered,  some  of  the  boataoen,  junif»ag> 
ashore,  beginning  to  tmok  against  the  still  muddy  curroit.  As  Captain 
BlakistoD's  survey  commenced  at  this  point,  he  named  the  fiiet  beach  they 
came  to  *^  Tibet  Beach,"  but  on  the  descent  in  June  the  nama  was 
changed  to  '*  Hue  Beach.*'  We  at  onee  pretest  against  thus  appfyit^ 
English  names  to  localities  in  an  old  country  like  China.  Captaia 
Blakiston  ought  to  have  obtained  the  Chinese  names  of  places  from  his 
pilot.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  durable.  For  neither  the 
Clunese  nor  the  Frendi  missienaries  who  dwell  u»  the  liver,  nor  the 
people  of  any  other  nation,  or  even  the  English  skipper*  who  nay  be 
induced  hereafter  to  venture  up  t^e  Great  River,  will  ever  dream  of 
troubling  themselves  with  them. 

The  river  was,  at  starting,  about  mme  hondicd  yards  wide,  with  an 
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ETeran  deoth  of  fite  to  wren  fttilwwns— >  trair  splendid  and  naviettble 
sMiT  ^im«»do.  their  1^7  .pM*ertl>r^pe»«-lo(»k^rf<^ 
towns,  Tilbgvfly  and  hamlete,  with  th»  Nan-tflum  hifft  to  the  south,  an 
ofbet  coming  npon  the  river  at  Tmn*hien.  On  the  23rd  of  March  they 
reached  Btn-ehow,  a  «nmH  walled  tofwn  of  little  impoftaaee.  One  of  those 
little  mieuodentandhigs  wineh  invatmbfr  ariie  at  first  between  crrilised 
men  and  senn-harbmans  ocenrred  at  this  ptKnt.  The  Chinese  skipper 
refused  fVirl^ier  obedieace,  and  ordered  the  men  to  knock  off  work.  There 
was  no  time  for  trifling.  In  a  ease  like  this,  whether  on  the  Nile  or  the 
Tnng^tsae,  H  nnut  be  decided  at  once  who  is  to  be  master.  Our  party 
nndersteod  thiff;  one  of  the  most  tiirbnlent  of  €tw  crew  was  tumbled  into 
the  river,  and  this  so  frfgiileued  the  remainder  that  they  gare  in. 

This  was  the  seventh  day's  journey  on  the  Upper  Yang^tsxe,  and  the 
next  day  they  made  twenty^siz  geographical  miles  to  Ho-hia,  a  consider* 
able  village  on  iht  left  bank.  Vegetables  and  fish  vrere  easily  procurable 
in  exchsnge  Ibfr  the  requisite  ^i»sh.*'  On  the  2Tth  they  reached  the 
town  of  Sha-sze,  one  hnndred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  Tung-ting 
jonetion.  This  was  a  long,  nnwailed,  straggling  place  on  the  left,  or 
north  bank,  with  a  fine  stone  pagoda  on  a  pomt  which  juts  into  the  river, 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  A  mile  above 
19  Kin-che^,  which  ranks  as  a  foo,  or  provincial  city,  but  is  only  a 
garrison  or  Manehu  town.  The  reason  of  these  towns,  as  also  many 
junks  being  at  this  point,  is  that  the  Taiping  creek,  which  connects  the 
Upper  Yang^tsze  with  the  great  Timg«ting  Inke,  starts  fitmi  near  this 
point.  Hence  it  b  that  Sha^sse  is  described  as  being  of  conriderable 
importance  in  a  mercantile  way,  and  die  immense  number  of  junks  which 
were  observed  closely  packed  along  the  river's  bank  for  neariy  two  miles 
indicated  a  large  trade  on  the  river.  The  expedition  was  visited  here  by 
some  of  the  chwf  mandarins,  as  also  by  the  wife  and  family  of  their  own 
mandarin,  and  they  describe  the  ladies  of  the  party  as  being  really 
pretty. 

Front  Kin-chow  the  river  skirts  the  edge  of  a  mountainous  country, 
whiHice  it  receives  one  considerable  tributary,  at  the  nnmth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  I-tu  (hien);  before  reaching  which,  Chi*kiang, 
another  hien  or  town  of  second  order,  has  to  be  passed,  both  being  on 
the  right  bank.  Beyond  these  we  come  to  I-chang^  where  this  fine 
river,  averaging  ha^  a  mile  in  widtli,  suddenly  changing  its  nature  as  if 
by  magic,  narrows  to  less  than  one^fburth  of  that  width,  and  (^sappears 
in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gorge  through  a  confused  mass  of  rugged 
mountains. 

I-diang^  called  T-Bn  in  some  maps,  is  three  linndred  and  sixty- three 
geographical  miles  above  Hankow,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  total  ' 
distance  from  Shanghai.  Porpoises  kept  company  with  the  expedition 
up  to  this  point  llie  city  stands  on  a  blunt  point  of  the  Tang-tsze,  and 
on  its  left  bank,  a  small  Wanch  of  the  river  forming  an  island  immediately 
above  the  waited  part  of  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  a  tolerably  sissed 
foo,  or  provineiai  town  of  Ae  first  order,  but  the  trade  of  the  place  would 
seem  small.  A  monastery  occupies  a  very  comnmnding  position  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  river^  pagodas  herald  the  approach,  and 
ateogether,  Captain  Blakiston  says,  "  I  thought  at  thd  time  that  I  had 
never  Mield  a  more  beautiful  river  scene." 
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6  Exploration  of  the  Yang-Uze^Rang. 

The  gallant  captain  antioipates  that  I-chang,  being  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-toe  for  sea-going  steamers,  it  must 
become  an  important  nlace.  Easily  accessible  to  luge  steamers  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  die  portal,  as  it  were,  of  the  more  unmanage* 
able  upper  waters,  I-chang,  when  European  traders  push  their  commerce 
more  into  the  western  country,  will,  he  argues,  become  a  great  place  of 
business  as  a  port  of  transhipment.  The  necessity  for  building  steamers 
for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yang-tsie  would  cause  a 
European  settlement  to  spring  up  at  this  point,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantages  of  trade  and  its  being  the  limit  to  which  ordinary  steamers 
can  ascend,  would,  as  a  healthy  ana  agreeable  location,  stand  unrivalled. 
Thither  might  invalids,  and  those  worn  out  by  sedentary  occupations,  fly 
from  the  low  lands  of  the  coast.  A  pleasant  voyage  from  Shanghai,  of  a 
week  or  ten  days'  duration,  would  place  them  in  a  mountainous  country, 
where  they  might  select  any  scene  and  climate  suited  to  their  tastes  and 
constitutions,  and  where,  amid  the  temperate  breezes  of  the  mountuns, 
they  might  enjoy  field  sports  and  pedestrian  exercise. 

l-chang  is  a  place  to  which  all  the  valuable  productions  of  Sz*-chuaa 
must  come  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  and  it  possesses  a  still  more  remarkable 
advantage,  that  is,  a  coaling-station,  boats  being  able  to  run  down  from 
the  pits'  mouths  in  a  few  hours  with  any  amount  of  this  material.  With 
these  advantages,  I-cbang  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most 
important  places  of  the  interior,  and  Captain  Blakiston  strongly  advocates 
it  as  another  port  to  be  at  once  opened  on  the  Yang-tsse-kiang. 

'*  We  might,  perhaps,"  says  the  captain,  ''  also  propose  Yo-chow,  or 
some  place  on  the  Tung-ting  lake,  nearer  to  the  tea-districts  of  Hoo-nan, 
as  equally  deserving  of  being  opened;  but  at  any  rate  let  us  have 
I-chang.  By  the  time  any  steamers  could  be  built  in  China,  or  manu- 
factured in  England  and  sent  out  to  be  put  together,  a  large  trade  might 
be  established  at  I-chanff,  the  produce  of  Sz'-chuan  coming  down  there 
in  native  boats  ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  to  open  the 
interior  to  European  commerce  will  have  more  effect  on  the  people  of 
China,  and  conduce  more  towards  friendly  relations  with  whatever  go- 
Temment  may  be  in  existence,  than  all  our  petty  wars  and  inconsistent 
treaties.  And  '  what  time  is  like  the  present  ?'  Statesmen  will  say, 
'Wait  a  littie.'  I  say,  'Do  not  wait  a  moment  Push  on;  treaty  or 
no  treaty.  Prince  Kung  or  the  Taipings,  we  must  have  trade.' " 

We  heartily  agree  with  our  enterprising  traveller.  Suppose  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  worth  while  to  construct  steamers  for  the  navigation  of  the 
tipper  river,  still  the  produce  of  the  west  would  be  brought  down  to 
I-cban  gin  native  boats,  and  this  being  the  utmost  point  navinble  from 
the  sea,  it  would  be  just  the  place  at  which  sea-steamers  would  push  to 
secure  the  trade.  Most  great  cities — take  London  for  an  example — ^have 
grown  up  at  the  limit  of  sea  navigation.  As  to  waiting,  notwitnstanding 
the  troubles  at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  and  the  generally  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  it  is  of  no  use.  Among  the  numerous  criticisms  with 
which  the  first  news  of  the  failure  of  Colonel  Sarel  and  Captain  Blakis- 
ton's  expedition  was  met  with  in  this  country,  the  most  common  was  that 
it  had  been  undertaken  at  too  early  a  period.  They  ought  to  have  waited 
till  the  treaty  was  known.  We  now  find  that  the  failure  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  relations  of  the  barbarians  with  the  Chinese,  or  with  a  know* 
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ledge  of  or  ignorance  of  the  treaty.  The  authorities  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  ezp^ition  against  the  rebels,  while  the  rebellion  in  Sz'-chuan  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  Taipings.  To  have  waited  would  then 
have  had  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Biud  expedition  had  to  provide  itself  at  I«chang  with  another  junk 
and  crew — ^the  vessel  which  brought  them  from  Hankow  was  unsuited  to 
the  navigation  higher  up — and,  proceeding  up  the  river,  they  met,  three 
miles  above  the  town,  an  impetuous  current  rushing  towards  them  out  of 
a  long  deep  deft  in  the  mountuns.  The  scenery  was  magnificent;  but 
man  is  never  satisfied.  '*  After  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wore  off,"  our 
traveller  remarks,  ''  this  kind  of  travelling,  where  the  view  is  so  confined, 
became  tedious,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  a  little  more  daylight  on 
emerging  from  the  dark  shadows."  There  was  an  excise  establishment  in 
a  small  recess  of  this  gorge  or  river  pass,  through  which  progress  had  to 
be  made  partly  by  rowing,  partly  by  tracking.  The  first  rapid  on  the 
Yang-tsze  occurred  at  a  bend  of  the  river  shortly  above  the  I-chang 
gorge,  where  some  islands  of  rock  stand  out  towards  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  large  boulders  of  granite  line  the  shores,  indicating  an  uneven 
bed  in  the  river.  This  was  followed  by  others  more  or  less  dangerous, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year — the  river  being  highest  in  June,  and 
at  its  lowest  in  December.  These  rapids,  which  extend  hence  as  far  as 
Chung-king,  in  Sz'-chuan,  would  probably  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to 
steam  navigation  at  the  low  season,  and  Captain  Blakiston  recommends 
for  this  purpose  short,  fiat-bottomed,  and  full-powered  vessels,  with  un- 
connected wheels  and  separate  engines,  something  similar  to  the  boats  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  With  such  steamers  he  is  sanguine  enough  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  steam-vessels  will  be  ploughing  the  upper 
waters  of  the  g^*eat  Yang-tsze-kiang,  even  beyona  the  highest  point 
reached  by  its  first  explorers  in  1861 ;  and  he  thmks  we  may  yet  hear  of 
ordinary  travellers  from  Calcutta,  to  save  the  time  and  inconvenience  of 
the  sea  voyage  by  way  of  Singapore,  coming  an  overland  route  through 
Burmah  to  meet  these  steamers  in  Yu-nan.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should 
deem  the  opening  of  I-chang,  as  a  port  to  intercept  the  descent  of  the 
produce  in  native  boats,  as  enough  for  the  day.  The  passage  of  the 
mountains  that  separate  Burmah  from  China  must  be  no  slight  under- 
taking. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  on  rounding  a  point  of  the  river,  they  suddenly 

red  to  view  a  huge  split  in  the  mountain  mass  ahead  of  them.  It  was 
second,  or  Lu-kan  g^rge,  by  which  the  river  escapes  as  through  a 
funnel.  A  sketch  of  this  remarkable  gorge,  by  Mr.  Barton,  constitutes 
an  appropriate  frontispiece  to  Captain  Blakiston's  work.  "As  I  now 
write,"  says  the  captain,  '*  I  think  I  see  it  before  me  in  all  its  stem 
grandeur,  and  I  can  well  say  with  Humboldt,  that  such  recollections,  like 
the  memory  of  the  sublimest  works  of  poetry  and  the  arts,  leave  an  im- 
pression which  is  never  to  be  effaced." 

The  villagers  turned  out  in  these  rapids,  and,  for  a  few  cash,  young 
and  old  tackled  on  their  breast-straps  to  the  line  and  helped  to  tow  the 
junk  along,  till  it  passed  from  the  Lu-kan  gorge  into  the  Mi-tan,  or 
*^  rice-mouth"  gorge,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  the  cliffs 
rising  vertically  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet,  and  no  bottom  with  the  lead. 
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except  eloee  to  the  rodcs,  wbeve  they  gt»t  twel^re  fitl^oms.  CInnainen's 
hati  «re  perdwd  on  these  mouiitMns  wherever  there  ai«  a  few  yards  of 
letel  gTouQi  for  euHitiitioDy  and  eorae  of  the  hills,  a  t^eusaiid  feet  aboTe 
the  river,  were  thm  cvltivaW  in  pateheff  to  their  siimimln.  The  first 
appearance  of  coal  being  worked  in  these  mountains  was  observed  at 
Kwet,  also  on  the  7th ;  the  mines  weve  small  gaiUeries  driven  heriaontally 
into  tlie  sides  of  the  hills^  and  the  coal  was  in  some  places  lowered  from 
great  heights  by  a  very  simple  and  ingenioas  process.  These  coai-mtnes 
extended  from  Kwei  to  Wan  ;  they  occurred  again  is  the  ranges  of  hills 
wiiieh  cross  the  country  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Chmig-knig;  and 
lasUy,  near  Somehow,  and  between  that  and  Ping-shatt.  The  last  being 
ibsbett. 

These  monntnns  were  covered  with  bmshwood  where  the  rock  wae 
not  bare^  and  woode  of  smaH  pine  and  cedar  oecnrred  in  some  places 
but  wherever  the  slopes  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  cultirated  by  the 
indastrioiis  people;  while  below,  on  the  river,  others  were  employed 
catching  fish  by  vartoas  dcFvioes,  among  which  the  coimnofi  scivop^net, 
used  by  one  person  standing  on  a  point  of  rock  in  a  rafod,  or  anywhere 
tlMt  the  current  is  swift,  is  so  freiqpient,  tbat  our  traveHer  says  in  t^e 
virions  of  gorges-  and  rapids  which  oecasion«lly  haunt  his  recollection, 
tire  stolid  ChiMUian,  in  his  bamboo  hat  and  reed  paletot,  coaAinually 
dipping  his  net,  automaton^'like,  snd  as  constantly  bringiag  out  nodiing, 
is  ever  the  fovegronod  of  the  picture.  And  so  Mr.  Barttett  has  plesh 
saatly  represented  it  in  one  of  his  excellent  sketches. 

On  the  8th  t^ey  passed  P«-tung,  the  last  town  in  the  province  o^ 
Hoo<*peh,  beyond  wmeh  a  gorge  extends  to  the  city  of  Wu-shaa,  a  dis^ 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  and  the  longest  on  the  river.  The  bouadarjr 
between  Hoo-pelk  and  Sx'-chuan  lay  half  way  throagh  this  gorge.  It 
was  marked  on  tlie  south  side  by  a  narrow  glen  running  into  the  moiph- 
tains,  on  one  side  of  which  a  few  houses  did  duty  in  this  wiid  and  deso«' 
late  region  for  a  village.  Amved  at  Wn^shan  (hien),  it  being  the  first  - 
Sa**chuan  town,  our  travellers  looked  eagerly  to  detect,  if  possible,  some 
change  in  the  appearanee  of  a  Chinese  city :  **  but  no, — it  was  the  same 
lead-colourod  mass,  overtopped  by  the  carved  roofs  of  one  or  two  con* 
spicuouB  temples,  and  kept  together  by  four  antiquated«-lookhig  widls, 
with  the  usual  half  pagoda  and  half  house-Kk»  stntctutes  over  the  gates 
and  at  the  angles.  It  was  of  the  regular  pattern,  and  might  have  bemt 
punched  out  of  the  same  mould  with  ha)f  a  thousand  others.*^ 

Another  day's  journey  took  them  to  Quai-chew.  They  hadio  paes  ' 
on  their  way  tiiither  another  gorge,  known  as  Fnt^-eiang,  or  **  Wind** 
box,"  a  name  for  gorges  not  uncommon  in  Norway.  On  this  dayV 
jomney  Captain  Blc^iston  suflered  severely  from  eating  wiM  nnts*,  which 
were  after  wards  ibond  to  be  the  A-uit  of  the  JSlooeoeea  verrtccom.  An 
isokited  rock  stood  out  nearly  in  mid-stream,  and  as  they  emerged  from  the 
gorg^,  a  tall  white  pagoda  came  in  view,  and  Qoakchow  lay  before  them. 
This  town  is  very  prettily  situated,  and  the  surrounding  amphitheatre* 
of  htUs,  covered  with  the  bright  vegetatron  of  spring,  w8»  most  lovely. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  place  of  much  busmesSi 

Qnai^chow  is  the  residenee  of  a  yamun  or  pivfieet,  and  as  iks  expedl*' 
tion  had  now  entered  into  a  new  province,  the  assistance  of  the  governor 
had  to  be  sought  to  forward  their  views.     H«  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
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treaty  at  Tioi-imy  and  notmthit—diiq^  tint  the.  conveatiMi  ihera  agi«ed 
xagtm  stipalated  that  it  sbnild  be  paUUhed  tbioaghout  tiie  amptre^  the 
eifwditioiiists  did  not  Bad  it  knoini  at  any  sio^  place  on  their  louta 
after  they  parted  vith  Admiral  Hope's  fqoadroa.  The  iact  is^  that  it 
was  not  in  the  inteseet  of  the  Manehn  genrenmietti  to  allow  itt  fawnilia- 
tioD  to  go  forth,  and  the  trea^  femams,  tberefkwe,  a  dead  letter*  Tha 
goremor  was  not,  howevviv  in  any  way  either  aMvil  or  obetmetiva* 
Two  li^ii  jmiw  wese  obtaioed  iaetaad  of  one  enmbenoiDe  one,  and  tha 
nwadarin  of  Hoo-pefa,  ov  of  the  twa  Hoohi^  was  replaeed  by  a  lieateBaiit 
and  siK  soldiers  of  S^-olman,  or  of  die  <<  Four  ValleTs." 

The  fofeoeoB  of  the  13th  of  April  fotmd  them  again  en  route^  The 
ceontry  was  hiHy  and  cdtivatedySaTo  where  the  inhahrtants  were  making 
biieks.  They  now  fint  obser? ed  the  fOfp^^  wfaioh  is  largely  cukifvated 
in  Sz'-ohnan.  The  appearance  of  beds  of  these  peppie%  with  pink,  HlaCy 
aad  white  fio«ren,  on  the  tesraees  of  the  hiU^sides  siaong  the  othea 
crofia»  W88  Tery  heauti£iL  The  opiam  podoaed  is  as  good  as  the  Indian, 
only,  ai  Hue  says,  the  rich  Chinesa  prafer  the  latter  fxoss  variety.  Tha 
faet,  however,  zeamns  the  same,  thai  if  the  English  did  not  sapply 
China  with  opium,  the  latter  woald  hare  move  than  eaoogh  of  that  dele- 
tenoas  drag  fat  homeoonsomptioa.  Yet  what  obloqoy  has  not  England 
besB  loaded  with  for  conniving^  in  the  supply  I 

It  is  to  be  ohserved,  that  in  the  ven»te  province  of  Sa'-chaan  the  ed»> 
catad  Chinese  loohed  npon  the  tsavellers  simpiy  as  mefcbaats  from  ^  the 
Western  Sea  f  bat  the  prevailing  notion  among  the  aaeducated  was,  that 
as  they  spoke  a  difi&s«nt  langoage  from  tfaem,  diey  mast  be  from  Cimfton 
or  the  Deighbouring  provinces,  they  being  perfectly  ignonot  of  tha 
ejosteaee  of  any  people  beyond  ^  the  Central  Fkywery  Land." 

On  the  14th  they  reached  Yung-yaa,  a  hien,  sitinted  a  hondved  and 
thirty  miles  above  I-ohang,  wkh  a  faandieme  town-hall,  a  thiee-storieii 
gceen-roofed  psgods^  and  some  fine  tempfes.  The  saborbs  seemed  more 
exteswive  than  the  town  itself*  At  Sian*kiang,  beyond  this,  tfaay  first 
ohaerved  a  number  of  mall  towen  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  a  feature  in 
the  scenery  whioh  eesKtinraed  general  far  soeae  distanee  above.  There  were 
also  large  ^'josses"  or  idols  stmi<fing  in  eoBcavatmns  in  the  solid  loefc. 
Villages  abounded,  and  eveiydiiDg  ba6ofesned  that  diey  were  getting 
into  die  prosperoas  part  of  Ss'-ahnan,  while  aU  they  had  hitherto  seen  ol 
it  had  bwn  eoaipamtively  poor.  The  houses  were  also  of  nrneh  bettev 
construction  thui  heretofore,  some  being  two-storied,  whitewashed,  and 
with  sbahriag  roofe ;  sosastiflMS- there  wae  wttaehed  a  squaie  vrbite  tower, 
some  ibety  feet  in  height,. with  shelving  roo^-  and  a  faaleony  around  the 
top  stofy  under  the  overhangittg  eaves. 

At  this  part  of  the  river  they  also  eane  npoa  shmgle«beds,  whesea 
niunher  of  peefde  wenr  at  wark  turning  np  the  sand  and  stoneS)  and 
washing  it  in  jsekars.  They  w«e  gold^Mifllang;  and  from  this  point 
upwasds,  fbv  aconeideiable  distanee  afcovo  Wan,  they- often  came  on  large 
paortiee  of  paaple  nmilaily  employed.  The  nver  is,  indeed,  known  in 
this  past  of  its  eonxse  as  tfaa  ftin^dMi^kiaa^ftir  River  of  Oeld  Sand,  lln- 
fortnnafeely,  soma  of  the  mnd  eawleaily  oolleetedby  the  expedition,  and 
baoaght  to  tfaie  comstry,^  eahibsted  nofthhug  hot  scales  of  anea.  This 
was  a  soavea-  of  nwch  anMneosent  at  the  expanse  of  thajtnavellesa;  bat  it 
ia  not  at  all  likely  that  so  astute  a  pnapla  as:  the  Chinese  shonld-periefare 
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in  extracting  mica !  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  method  as  well  ae 
perseverance  in  the  business,  and  that  the  government  claims  a  royalty* 
vTe  wonder  if  the  Chinese  are  acquainted  with  the  means  of  extracting 
gold,  when  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  by  means  of  quicksilver. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  they  sighted  a  nine-storied  pagoda  (all  the 
atones  are  of  unequal  number,  a  fact  overlooked  by  the  architect  of  the 
Kew  pagoda),  beyond  which  was  Wan,  the  seat  of  government  of  Eastern 
Sz**chuan,  This  was  a  town  of  some  size,  and  it  foreshadowed  that  mer- 
cantile prosperity  which  was  afterwards  to  surprise  them  in  this  western 
province.  An  amount  of  suburb  all  along  the  river-face  prevents  the 
city  wall  from  being  easily  distinguished  when  on  the  water,  while  the 
curved  roofs  of  numerous  temples  and  yamuns  mark  the  importance  of 
the  place.  Visits  were  exchanged  between  the  prefect  and  the  travellers. 
His  excellency  was  perfectly  polite:  sent  them  some  dog's  flesh  for 
viands,  and  offered  to  promote  their  progress  in  any  way  that  lay  in  hia 
power.  The  people  were  also  alike  civil  and  polite;  they  were  some- 
times, as  might  be  expected,  importunate  in  their  curiosity;  but,  as  a  rule, 
Captain  Blakiston  says,  the  only  people  of  all  those  they  met  who  caused 
them  the  least  annoyance,  were  the  soldiers  or  "  braves."  Some  Chris- 
tian Chinese  discovered  themselves  to  the  expedition  at  Wan,  and  from 
this  place  upwards  they  observed  numerous  Christians  among  the  Chinese. 
There  is  little  doubt,  Captain  Blakiston  remarks,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  done  much  more  in  China  than  the  world  gives  them 
credit  for.  There  are  two  bishops  in  Sz'-chuan  having  control  over  the 
missionaries,  and  they  all  alike  adopt  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  people 
they  dwell  among. 

Two  hundred  miles  lay  between  the  expedition  and  Chung-king  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  when  it  left  Wan.  It  was  their  thirty- 
third  day  on  the  Upper  Yang*tsze,  and  over  two  months  since  they  had 
left  Shanghai.  The  river  was  still  from  five  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile 
in  width.  On  the  hills  around,  as  they  proceeded  upwards,  were  temples 
hollowed  out  in  the  cliffs,  and  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  Among 
these  the  Shi-pow-chai,  or  "  the  House  of  the  Precious  Stone,"  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  It  was  an  isolated  rock,  with  a  nine-storied  pagoda 
built  against  its  eastern  face,  and  its  summit  crowned  by  temple  buildings. 
Among  other  places,  one,  Hu-lin,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  village,  with  a 
ehuroh,  and  the  travellers  were  received  at  it  with  almost  overwhelming 
kindness. 

Chuns;  (chow),  the  next  town  ihey  arrived  at,  was  more  notable  for 
its  temples  and  pagodas  than  anything  else.  They  were  visited  here  by 
more  Christians  who  had  heard  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  so  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  mandarins  rather  ignored  than  were  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  From  Chung  it  took  them  two  days'  travelling  to  reach 
Fung*tu,  a  hien,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the  river,  the  town 
itself  not  having  a  very  imposing  appearance,  but  the  scenery  around 
being  most  beautiful.  Situated  in  a  picturesque  neighbourhood,  where 
either  river  or  mountain  meets  the  view  on  every  hand,  the  lower  heights 
close  to  the  place  were  thickly  wooded,  and  half-hidden  temples,  with 
their  curved  roofs  and  curious  windows,  peeped  out  from  among  the 
groves,  bringing  out  by  their  patches  of  red  the  fine  dark  green  of  the 
foliage.    Near  the  embouchure  of  a  tolerably-sized  tributary  falling  into 
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the  Tang-tsze,  opposite  the  town,  stood  a  seven-storied  pagoda,  which 
was  Yiaxble  for  some  distance  before  approaching  the  place;  another 
marked  the  north  end  of  the  town ;  a  third  was  situated  on  an  island 
between  the  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kow-kia- wan ;  and  a  fourth  stood 
on  a  hill  away  to  the  south-south-east  On  the  opposite  bank  were 
several  of  the  peculiar  black  and  white  Sz'-chuan  farm-houses,  among;st 
poves  of  bamboo  and  larger  trees,  and  a  few  bananas  and  palms  were 
intermingled  with  cedars,  poplars,  and  other  extra-tropical  forms,  while 
the  land  around  was  cultivated  with  that  garden-like  minuteness  for 
which  China  is  so  famed.  This  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Hue,  Sz*-chuan  is  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  empire. 
Its  temperature  is  moderate  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  neither  the  long 
and  terrible  frosts  of  the  northern,  nor  the  stifling  heats  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  ever  felt  in  it.  Its  soil  is,  from  the  abundance  of  rain  by 
which  it  is  watered,  extremely  fertile,  and  it  is  also  pleasantly  varied. 
Vast  plains,  covered  by  rich  harvests  of  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  corn, 
alternate  with  mountains  crowned  with  forests,  magnificent  fertile  valleys, 
lakes  abounding  in  fish,  and  navigable  rivers.  The  fertility  of  this 
province  is,  indeed,  according  to  the  same  authority,  such  that  it  is  said 
the  produce  of  a  single  harvest  could  not  be  consumed  in  Jt  in  ten  years. 
On  the  hills  are  fine  plantations  of  tea,  of  which  all  the  most  exquisite 
kinds  are  kept  for  the  epicures  of  the  province.  The  coarsest  are  sent 
oiF  to  the  people  of  Tibet  and  Turkistan.  The  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  province  has  exercised  an  influence  on  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
manners  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese  of  the  other  pro- 
yinces.  The  great  towns  are,  at  least  relatively,  clean  and  neat,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  villages,  and  even  of  the  farms,  bear  witness  to  the  com- 
fortable circumstances  of  their  inhabitants. 

A  day's  jonmey  took  the  expedition  from  this  beautiful  spot  to 
Fu  (chow),  marked  Pei  on  most  maps,  a  walled  town,  with  some  fine 
temples  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  outside,  and  a  large  suburb  near  the 
water.  This  place  had  a  very  business-like  appearance,  and  many  junks 
were  being  built  or  repaired.  Many  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  recently  fortified  for  fear  of  the  Sz*-chuan  rebels. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  which  completed  forty  days  of  navigation  on  the 
Upper  Yang-tsze,  they  reached  Chang-show,  which  is  but  a  small  placei 
but  a  fine  stone  bridge  crosses  a  stream  that  divides  the  town  into  two 
portions.  Three  days  more  brought  them  to  Chung* king,  which  is  in 
reality  composed  of  two  walled  cities,  each  of  the  first  order,  Chung-king 
(foo)  and  Li-min  (foo),  the  former  on  the  left,  and  the  latter  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Ho-tow,  at  its  junction  with  the  Yang-tsze.  The 
present  population,  from  reports  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
is  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  between  two  and  three  thousand 
are  Christians,  besides  five  hundred  Mussulman  families.  Both  Chung- 
king Proper  and  Li-min  are  situated  on  high  ground,  which  still  rises  as 
it  recedes  from  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze ;  and  their  walls  enclose  large 
areas,  which,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  other  cities,  are  not  entirely 
oecnpied  by  houses.  In  Li-min  there  is  a  large  pagoda,  and  an  *^  out- 
look*' is  built  on  the  highest  point  within  its  walls,  while  others  are 
perched  on  commanding  situations  outside  for  use  during  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country. 
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Secottd  only  k>  Cfaiag-tu,  Captain  Bkkiatom  «a78»  in  a  poiitioai  war, 
Cbaag-kiog  is  the  most  important  plaee  in  the  provinee  of  Si'-chuan,  wkile 
at  a  leading  mart  it  stands  on  an  eqnaitty  widi  the  kigest  eiiies  of  die 
•mpii^ ;  and  aitnated  as  it  ia  in  the  eentre  of  the  flsost  popuioos  and 
thriving  part  of  that  fisrtile  proTinae,  and  at  a  point  on  the  greatest  high- 
way of  China,  whence  radiate  rivers  and  od^r  means  of  eemmunteatian 
towards  all  parts  of  the  oountrj,  it  enjoys  an  enonaoiis  aaonnt  of  aaer- 
eantile  busineBS.  Henee  eonveige  all  the  products  of  Sa'-choan,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  various  directions^  and  through  it  must  pass  all  the  imports  to 
aup^y  the  demands  of  tlas  populoas  province.  It  is  in  the  west  of  China 
what  Hadkow  ia  to  the  centre,  Shanghai  on  the  eoast,  and  Canton  in  the 
south;  wLtlun  its  walls  northern  and  amithem  productions,  as  well  as 
•eastern  and  western  interchange.  The  Tang-tsae  is  at  this  place  about 
eight  hundred  yards  wide,  which  is  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge,  and  very  deep.  The  fio*tow  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  troubles  of  die  expedition  had  a  first  commencement  at  Chung* 
kiag.  The  "  brnves"  forced  their  way  into  the  cabin,  and  as  they  were 
not  only  very  troublesome,  but  of  more  than  doubtful  honesty,  they 
were  erpeUed  .the  boat,  in  doing  which  one  of  them  was  tumbled  into  the 
•river.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  next  day,  when  they  were  going  to 
visit  the  governor,  and  dine  afiterwarda  with  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  an  episcopacy  at  this  place,  they  received  a  note  from 
-the  missionaries  announcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  soidiers  to 
put  them  to  death  on  their  way  to  the  mandarins,  and  postponing  ike 
ainasr.  Immediate  measures  were  taken  for  defence,  but  the  day  passed 
-off  quietly.  Our  traveilers,  howevwr,  very  properly  insisted  upon  seeing 
the  mandarins,  and  due  protection  being  aifi^rdsd  to  them.  Their  per- 
severance was  followed  by  success,  and  the  third  day  they  visited  both  the 
Chinese  officials  and  die  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  The  latter  in- 
ibrmed  them  that  the  whole  country  between  Chung*ldng  and  Ching-tu, 
the  capital  of  die  proving,  was  in  a  most  disturbed  state  fmm  the  pre- 
aence  of  rriiels. 

The  expedition  left  Chung-king  on  die  afternoon  of  the  drd  of  Sfiay, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  ^th  they  reached  Kiaag-tsae  (hien),  the  first 
place  of  any  sise  above  Chung-king.  Just  befiHre  reaching  this  town  they 
passed  a  prettily  wooded  rocky  island,  crowned  by  a  temple  and  small 
pagodat  called  Kin-tin-tsse.  River  terns,  as  are  seen  np  oHMt  of  the  large 
Mtvers  of  Asia,  in  certain  localities)  wnre  also  met  widi  hese.  There  were 
also  a  few  mosquitoes,  a  thing  they  had  not  been  troubled  with  on  their 
-whole  voyage.  The  weath^  had  now  beeome  intolerably  hot.  Kiang<- 
tsie  is  notable  for  its  pagodas,  diere  being  two  of  thirteen  stories  each, 
the  greatest  number  of  stories,  Captain  Blakiston  says,  he  had  seen  any- 
-where  in  China.  The  hili^sides  were  dotted  with  orange-trees  planted 
in  regular  rows.  Wooden  stages,  used  as  look-outs,  now  occupied  the 
commanding  heights  along  the  river,  and  nnmeions  rafts  of  planks  and 
bamboo  were  met  with.  The  boats  also  differed  from  diose  below,  having 
high  masts.  The  Chinese  carry  river  navigation  to  perfiaetion.  **  I  have 
seen  something,"  Captain  Blakiston  says,  *^  of  boat  voyaging  in  North 
America,  ^here  it  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  the  inland  navigation  of  China  beats  it,  to  use  a  transatlantio  ex- 
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pwmifwij  ^  all  ta  pieees.'  The  oqIt  w«j  m  nhkh  we  esn  bope  to  over- 
iwch  the  Chiaefle  oa  their  ialand  waier  \%  hj  the  po««ifiil  ageaey  of 
jtoioi>  and  tbat»  so  doiibt»  is  desUned  soon  to  vork  a  Terolutioa  on  the 
Taiig-t8Mi>kiaA^.  It  will  be  by  our  ateaoMrs  and  nereantSe  entoifonsey 
iad»^  thaa  by  oar  anus  and  aaiiftonaim,  that  we  shall  bananve 
Cefea^als." 

On  the  10th  tbey  readied  the  town  of  Ho-kiaag»  wha«  a  good-sised 
tributary,  the  Chi-skui,  comes  in  from  the  southward.  A  pagoda  stands  on 
the  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chi-shtti,  which  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  walled  part  of  Ho4ciang  was  small,  but  tb«pe  ]were 
seme  suburbs  which  had  aomethiog  of  a  business-like  appearance.  A 
geed  many  junks  were  lying  along  the  shore,  and  there  is  probably  some 
traffic  op  the  Chi-8hiu.  Sme  of  the  cottage  sosnes  on  this  part  of  die 
iiv«r  are  also  described  as  being  very  lovely. 

On  the  Idth  tbey  arrived  at  Lu  (ehow),  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yang^'tsie,  where  the  Fu-sang  river  enters  it.  This  is  a  populous 
place,  and  appeared  to  be  of  some  mercantile  importance,  but  there  was 
no  vail  enclosing  any  portion  of  it  that  they  could  seeu  The  river  above 
this  plaee  became  very  interesting,  from  the  number  of  places  on  its 
bankfl^  and  in  the  seventy  miles  which  separate  Lu  from  Su  (chow)  there 
were  three  walled  hiois  and  a  proporti<Hiate  nnmber  of  villages.  The« 
three  hiens  were  Na-dii,  Eiang«an,  and  Nan-ki,  and  there  was  also  the 
open  town  of  Li-chuang-pa. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Su-<Aowy  or  SuHshQ,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ilin,  the  river  upon  which  the  eapkal  of  the  province,  Ghing->tu,  is 
situated,  on  Ae  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  sixtv-third  day  from  parting 
oompany  with  the  s<|iiadioi].  From  the  time  that  they  had  left  Chung- 
king there  had  been  one  continual  flow  of  reports  ot  the  depredatieiis 
and  atrocities  oommitted  by  the  rebels  of  Sz'-ehuan,  or  of  the  ''  Four 
Valleys."  These  rebels,  we  have  befoire  had  occasion  to  observe,  have 
BO  oonnexion  with  the  Taipings.  They  diflfer  froati  the  latter,  also^  that 
tbey  cut  off  the  pigtail,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  carry  on  any  special 
eiaasade  against  the  temples  and  pagodas.  Tbey  wears  desigikatedas ''  Tu- 
feb,"  and  wescy  at  the  tune  the  expedition  arrived  at  Somehow,  besieging 
Ching«tu,  and  numbers  of  hasdless  bodies  floating  down  the  Min  attested 
to  what  was  going  on  higher  up  the  river.  A  large  number  of  junks  were 
also  eoUected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min,  afraid  to  ascend  the  river  on 
aocQuat  of  the  civil  war  going  on ;  and  nothittg  would  indnae  the  Chinese 
aldpper  andbeatmen  of  the  expedition  to  go  either. 

The  city  of  Su-chow  is  situatcj^  just  at  the  angle  fimnad  by  the  Min 
oemiog  from  the  north-west ;  it  is  regularly  built,  and  endos^  by  four 
walk  parallel  to  die  riv^  banks,  with  suburbs  on  both  its  north  and  south 
aides.  The  waU8>were  about  two  nubs  round.  A  fine  temple  stood  out- 
side the  east  angle,  and  there  were  several  pagodas.  The  Min,  where  it 
joined  the  Yang-tsze,  was  about  of  equal  width  with  the  latter  river. 
This  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  fwr  ^unks  of  huge  size  as  far  up 
an  Kiading,  a  town  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  month,  where  it 
divides  into  two  braneksa. 

When  the  expedition  applied  to  the  prefect  of  So^bow,  requesting  an 
audience,  he  returned  for  answer  that  they  could  only  hope  to  enter  the 
mty  by  brii^  hauled  up  the  wall  by  a  rope,  as  the  gates  were  kept 
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stantly  closed,  for  fear— not  of  the  rebels — bat  of  the  "  braTesi"  of  whom 
there  were  several  hundreds  then  quartered  outside,  in  order  to  protect 
the  place  against  the  rebels,  and  who,  if  the  gates  were  opened,  would 
enter  and  pillage  the  city  I  Such  is  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  country. 
The  prefect  could  further  do  nothing  to  assist  the  expedition  in  getting 
up  to  Ching-tu ;  between  the  "  braves"  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rebels  on 
the  other,  he  was  perfectly  helpless.  The  party  itself  was  also  grievously 
troubled  by  the  indisciplined  soldiery,  so  much  so  that  they  were  once  or 
twice  nearly  opening  fire  upon  theun. 

There  was  no  getting  to  Tibet  without  first  getting  to  Ching-tu,  for 
the  Viceroy  of  Sx*-chuan  and  of  Tibet  resided  at  that  city,  so  the  expedi- 
tion found  itself  at  a  sticking  point.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ascent 
of  the  Min  in  a  light  junk,  out  this  was  *'  black-balled."  But  still,  not 
to  give  up  altogether,  a  farther  ascent  of  the  Yang-tsxe  itself  was  resolved 
upon  as  far  as  Ping-shan.  Before  leaving  Su-chow,  a  fight  took  place 
between  the  Yu-nan  and  the  Sz'-chuan  '^  braves  "  They  were  dressed  in 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  the  party  w^re  enabled  to  view  the  whole  per- 
formance at  their  ease  from  the  river.  "  I  never  witnessed,"  says  Captain 
Blakiston,  "anything  more  ridiculous  than  this  battle  in  my  life;  it 
seemed  more  like  a  stage  performance,  and  I  should  have  been  inclined 
'  to  hiss  it  in  anything  but  a  pantomime ;  a  snow-balling  match  would 
have  been  more  warlike."  They  saw  one  body,  however,  thrown  into  the 
river. 

The  expedition  lef^  Su-chow  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May, 
proceeding  up  the  river  through  a  hilly  country.  The  same  evening  they 
reached  the  open  town  of  An-pien.  The  next  day  they  passed  a  gorge 
where  coal  was  plentifully  and  ingeniously  worked,  and  thence  a  steep 
cliff,  a  temple,  and  a  fine  stone  archway  led  to  the  town  of  Ping-shan, 
where  they  arrived  before  four  o'clock  on  the  25th  of  May,  being  their 
seventieth  day  on  the  Upper  Yang-tsze,  and  seventeen  weeks  since  leaving 
the  coast  Ping-shan  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  mountainous 
countr}',  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the  province  of  Yu-nan^ 
the  boundary  between  which  and  Sz'-chuan  was  but  a  short  distance  below. 
The  prefect  of  Ping-shan  was  civil,  and  expressed  his  willingness  at  first 
to  assist  the  expedition  forward  by  a  devious  overland  route  to  Ching-tu, 
but  he  was  subsequently  led  by  the  representations  of  the  mandarin  and 
Chinese  attendants  to  withdraw  from  his  offer  of  aid.  The  expedition 
made  acquaintance  here  with  some  Miau-txe,  or  mountaineers  from  the 
west,  who  are  very  different  people  from  the  Chinese  in  appearance.  The 
face  is  longer,  the  nose  more  straight  »nd  prominent,  ana  the  eye  is  not 
Mongolian.  They  are  also  larger  proportioned  and  more  robust  than  the 
Chinese.  These  Miau*tze  were  very  friendly  with  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  whidh  does  not  look  unpromising  for  a  transit  across  their 
country. 

On  the  27th  the  expedition  demanded,  as  they  could  not  proceed,  that 
a  house  should  be  given  to  them  in  the  town ;  but  this  was  refused,  and 
ultimately  the  gates  of  the  place  were  shut  against  them.  On  the  29th 
a  reconnaissance  was  effected  with  a  view  to  finding  quarters  outside  of 
the  town,  and  the  same  evening  a  regufar  cannonade  from  gingalls  and 
matchlocks  were  opened  upon  the  expedition.  They  were  in  readiness 
to  reply  to  the  fire,  and  had  told  off  skirmishers,  who  were  to  advance 
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under  cover  of  some  old  houses  and  pick  a  few  fellows  off  the  wall, 
which  they  had  no  doabt  would  have  decided  the  battle  in  their  favour 
immediate! J,  but  they  waited,  before  doing  so,  to  allow  of  a  shot  or  two 
striking  the  boats.  As  such  an  event,  however,  never  took  place,  they 
remained  under  the  impression,  after  the  firing  ceased,  that  during  the 
whole  time  there  had  been  nothing  more  dangerous  than  powder  ex-* 
pended. 

This  ridiculous  and  yet  vexatious  affair,  followed  by  another  unplea* 
sant  dispute  with  the  boatmen,  were  both  succeeded  by  still  more  serious 
events.  They  had  just  finished  dinner  at  about  eight  p.u.  on  the  mo* 
mentous  29ta  of  May,  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  most 
infernal  yell,  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  lower  regions  had  collected  in 
one  moment  at  Ping-shan.  Every  one  sprang  to  his  arms,  which  were 
always  kept  in  readiness,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  cabin,  they  found  fire- 
arms going  off  in  all  directions,  amid  tremendous  noise.  Scrambling  on 
to  the  roof,  or  upper-deck,  amid  the  most  indescribable  confusion,  they 
soon  ascertained  that  they  were  not  the  particular  objects  of  attack  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  that  it  was  in  reality  a  night  attack  of  rebels  on 
Ping-shan.  The  whole  line  of  the  city  wall  was  illuminated  by  lan- 
terns, and  firing  was  kept  up  towards  and  from  the  city,  the  gingalls  from 
the  latter  being  pointed  as  much  in  their  direction  as  any  other.  They 
were  prepared  to  resist  any  attack  with  revolvers,  swords,  and  rifles,  but 
none  of  the  party  being  wounded  they  did  not  fire,  but  sat  contemplating 
the  strange  night-scene  enacted  before  them.  It  had  been  arranged  with 
the  other  junk,  on  board  of  which  was  Mr.  Barton,  that  the  rendezvous,  in 
case  of  separation,  should  be  on  the  other,  or  Yu-nan  side  of  the  river. 
When  Mr.  Barton  made  his  way  over  to  that  side  he  was  unfortunately  at 
once  attacked  by  the  Yu-nan  braves,  and  had  to  get  back  again  to 
the  lef^  bank,  and  thus  between  one  difficulty  and  another,  the  dif- 
erent  parties  were  not  reunited  till  late  the  next  day,  and  that  after 
no  little  trouble  and  anxiety.  As  to  the  fight,  it  was  kept  up  at  the 
€aty  till  three  a.m.,  when  it  lef^  off  for  a  time,  and  recommenced  at 
6.50;  nor  had  it  fallen  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  took  place  at  seven  a.m.  on  the  30th  of  May.  Thus  ter^ 
minated  the  first  eJ^oration  of  the  upper  waters  of  Yang-tsze-kiang, 
from  circumstances  oVer  ^ich  the  expedition  had  no  control  whatsoever. 
They  did  everything  that  ii^^^'mis  in  their  power  to  do,  and  the  country 
cannot  but  feel  a  deep  debt  ot  obligation  to  officers  who,  on  occasions 
Uke  this,  go  altogether  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  professional  duty, 
and,  boldly  venturing  into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  country,  with  a 
remote  prospect  before  them  of  being  enabled  even  to  follow  out  the 
ancient  caravan  route  between  China,  Tibet,  and  India,  confer  almost 
inappreciable  advantages  upon  the  whole  world  by  the  additions  which 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  make  to  our  knowledge  of  other  countries,  and 
Ae  important  openings  offered  by  them  to  commerce. 

It  is  truly  and  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  country  so  favoured  by 
nature  and  by  its  population,  and  the  banks  of  a  river  so  promising  to 
the  intercommunication  of  nations,  should  be,  like  the  New  World,  torn 
to  pieces  by  furious  factions,  and  the  ^orst  of  all  kinds  of  wars — civil 
war.  The  reader  will  be  curious  to  know,  after  following  us  in  this  our 
brief  critical  account  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  river,  what  the  opinion  of 
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the  travellers  waa  with  regard  to  the  future  in  tlue.  moat  uAtowan], 
miaerable,  and  sad  state  of  things. 

*'  I  must  state/'  says  Captain  Blakiston,  "  iba^  I  see  no  hope  of  the 
Taipings  beeonuDg  the  dononant  power  in  Chiaa^  because  they  are  simply 
unable  to  govern  tbemselves,  exeept  by  Si  species  of  most  objeotionahle 
terrorism.     But  neither  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  the  Manobus  veinstatiAg 
themselves  in  their  former  position.     There  is  more  or  less  rebellion  (not 
always  Taiping)  in  every  province  except  one  in  China.    Soaaething  wiU 
spring  firom  tbu  state  of  disorder  to  restore  order,  as  baa  been  the  eaaa 
a  dozen  timea  before  in  the  empire*     The  matest  causa  of  the  frightful 
disorder  into  which  the  nation  baa  beenr  plunged  is  the  want  of  a  soflt* 
oieDoy  of  civil  offieere— one  man  ruling  over  a  place  as  big  as  Yorkshire^ 
and  knowing  nothing  of  his  district  duriag  bis  reign.     The  Taipinga 
might  remedy  this,  inaamucb  as  every  other  man  is  an  officer  of  some 
hind  or  other-— at  all  events  a  Ta-j^n.    Aa  yet  it  ia  but  the  beginning  o£ 
IV  chaos  in  which  trade  and  commerce,  prosperity  and  happiness,  muat 
£or  a  time  sink,  but  only  to  rise  again  more  floorishiag  and  glorious  than 
ever.     Heaven  forbid  that  Eoglwd,  or  France,  should  ever  make  ooo» 
fiasion  wome  cmifounded  by  interfering  in  the  internal  straggle  now 
raging !     Things  are  governed  in  China  by  rules  that  we  don't  under- 
stand.     The  springs  of  vitality  vijiich  have  enabled  China  to  trace  her 
way  through  political  convohoons  as  bad  aa  the  preaent,  and  to  exist  aa 
a  powerful  empire  throng  aueh  a  aeries  of  years  as  makas  our  Eiwopeaa 
dynasties  look  small  enough,  are  not  yet  exhausted.    It  will  be  well  to 
look  at  the  present  crisis  in  a  In-oader  light  than  we  axe  inclined  to  aA 
piesent,  and  see  in  it  merely  Chinese  fighting  Chinese,  righting,  or 
attempting  to  right,  their  ii^uriea  in  their  own  peculiar  way.     It  wiS  nol 
do  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  apread  of  Christianity  against  heathen*^ 
dam,  9B  soaae  people  would  have  it,  nor  will  it  be  well  to  consider  altOi» 
gether  the  individual  and  temporary  damage  done  to  foreign  commerce. 
When  serious  political  difBcoltiee  are  being  solved,  such  lossea  must  stand 
in  abeyance,  and  we  must  be  witness  to  much  misery  and  tears — to  tho 
loss  of  much  life  and  property.     In  this  '  great  whole'  in ,  the  vortex  of. 
suhkinary  affairs,  we  in  our  own  time  have  seen  much  of  revolution  and 
death,  have  eeeo  dynasties  overthrown,  and  evil  potentates  caat  out     In 
Western  Europe  we  can  look  on  such  things  according  to  the  great 
principles  actuating  them,  and  not  acoordiog  to  individual  losses  or  in* 
terests.     Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  in  China?     The  darkness  in  the- 
land  is  undoubtedly  thick  and  tangible,  but  is  there  no  ray  of  hope  ? 
Most  verily  there  is.     What  place  can  so  be  shut  out  from  tne  brilliant 
sun  shining  over  us,  but  that  some  furtive  ray  will  come  playing  through, 
be  it  even  from  a  keyhole  or  spider-crack  ?     We  ol  England  are  from 
our  earliest  years  accustomed  to  hear  a  prayer  that  magnates,  magia- 
tntes,  mandburins,  or  what  you  will,  may  execute  juatioe  and  mmntain 
truth ;  and  we  know  that  veritable  retribution  will  be  exacted  from  thoae 
who  fail,  and  from  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.     Thoae  who  know 
nothmg  of  the  Manehu  dynaaty  cannot  but  confeas  that  it  is  a  sad 
culprit  against  the  above  prayer ;  while  tboae  who  have  been  never  ao 
little  behind  the  scenes  can  testify  to  the  mass  of  corruption  which  lies 
imiversally  seething  in  high  and  low  places.     In  such  a  national  dysen- 
tery, notfaong  but  &e  most  vigorous  remedies  can  be  applied;  and  much 
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ftctoal  caatery  (after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs)  and  blood-letting  is  being 
most  yigorously  administered .  I  pray  my  readers,  when  perusing  of  Chapoo 
fallings  and  other  dismal  reeords,  to  consider  that  the  dreadful  cruelty 
therein  enacted  is  hardly  a  counterpart  of  Tsing  atrocities.  But  the  other 
day,  at  Ngan-king,  the  imperialists  enjoyed  a  three  days'  slaughter,  and 
left  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  in  that  unfortunate  city.  The  Great 
River  is  crowded  now  with  their  headisM  yiotims.  I  have  always  had 
my  opinion  as  to  the  brigand-like  character  of  the  Taipings,  but  after 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  both,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  better  opinion 
of  the  other  party.  But  I  know  this,  that  there  is  much  hope ;  that 
order  is  doing  valiant  battle  with  disorder,  and  is  conquering;  that 
English  prosperity  and  rule,  manifested  in  many  mercantile  houses  in 
Hankow,  Kin-kiang,  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere,  ajre  silently  becoming  the 
umpires  in  the  Celestial  struggle;  for  round  such  beacons  the  tired 
Chinese  will  cluster  and  re-form  their  streMth.  Bnt  this  wstoration  will 
be  Heckal  to  both  the  Manohu  and  Taiping  oynasties  sooner  or  later.  In 
the  mean  time,  looking  on  the  mighty  highway^^the  sUvery  track  o£  the 
Gtsat  River,  where  the  forerunners  and  pioneers-  of  coming  peace  are 
going  and  retnraing — I  anxiously  await  the  time  ¥4ien  the  tine  of  die* 
order  shall  have  flowed  by." 

Elsewhere  he  says:  **I  am  one  who  befie«vea  that,  set^g  religion 
aside,  wero  an  influential  Chinese  party  to  start  a  rebellien  to-morrow^ 
with  the  express  aim  of  ov^throwing  the  nfeaent  dynasty,  it  would  carry 
the  whole  country  with  it.  But  will  this  be  done,  or  will  China  split  up 
into  two  or  more  kingdoms,  ruled'  by  different  seets,  ssid  kept  from 
iatcmal  strife  by  foreign  bayonets?  Are  we  to  eee  d»e  trieolor,  the 
vaion  jack,  and  the  Russian  eagle,  floating  over  the  capitals  of  Canton^ 
Nankuig,  and  Pekin  ?  Or  are  we  to  take  to  some  other  beverage  instead 
of  tea,  and  leave  China  to  fight  ont  this  revolution  as  she  has  others  in 
fiotinor  times?  Beb^lion  is  no  new  thing  in  that  oovntry,  for  the  esta*- 
blishfiont  of  the  Tartars  at  Pekin  was  only  the  end  of  a  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-fovr  years,  during  which  China  underwent  fifteen 
diangee  of  dynasty,  all  accompanied  by  ftightful  civil  wars." 

It  is  manifestly  hard  work  to  speculate  on  the  ftitnre  of  China ;  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  all,  as  yet,  ^in  nubibus."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ineK««ble  logic  of  facts,  more  especially  of  accomplished  ftu^ts,  goes  on. 
Merchants  will  not  yield  their  trade,  no  more  than  old  women  will  go 
without  their  tea.  The  Taipings  are  fitted  in  one  quarter,  maltreated  in 
another.  Shanghai  besieged  by  the  rebels.  Canton  in  revolt,  the  Mu- 
hammedans  conspiring  ana  rebelling,  it  only  wants  an  insurrection* of  the 
Rosnan  Catholics  to  complete  a  state  of  confusion,  to  which  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  navy  and  army,  under  an  admittedly  corrupt  and  impossible 
dynasty,  will  serve  to  bring  a  climax.  There  is,  however,  no  retreating ; 
events  have  gone  too  far,  and  European  interests  have  got  too  much  in- 
volved in  those  of  China  to  permit  of  withdrawal  from  the  struggle. 
What  will  be  the  np^ot  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  but  most  probably 
the  aggrandisement,  of  the  civilised  powers,  not  at  the  expense  of,  but  for 
tlie  benefit  of,  the  less  civilised. 
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THE   SHADOW   OF    ASHLYDYAT. 

bt  tbs  author  of  *<  east  ltn ne." 

Fast  the  Sixtee5Th. 

I. 

▲  DBXAD  FKAB. 

Cav  you  picture  wbat  \rere  tbe  sensations  of  Maria  Oodolphin 
during  that  night  f  No :  not  unless  it  has  been  your  lot  to  pass 
through  such.  She  vent  up  to  her  bedroom  at  tbe  usual  time,  not  to 
excite  any  gossip  in  the  household ;  she  undressed  herself  mechanically ; 
she  got  into  bed.  It  had  been  much  the  custom  with  herself  and 
George  to  sleep  with  the  blinds  up.  They  liked  a  light  room ;  and  a 
large  gas-lamp  in  Crosse-street  threw  its  full  light  in.  Now  she  lay 
with  her  eyes  closed :  not  courting  sleep ;  she  knew  that  there  would 
be  no  sleep  for  her,  no  continuous  sleep,  for  many  and  many  a  night 
to  come :  now,  she  turned  on  her  uneasy  bed  and  lay  with  her  eyes 
open :  anything  for  a  change  in  the  monotonous  hours.  The  com- 
modious dressing-table,  its  large  glass,  its  costly  ornaments,  stood  be- 
tween the  windows ;  she  could  see  its  outlines,  almost  trace  the  pattern 
of  its  white  lace  drapery  over  the  pink  silk.  The  white  window-curtains 
were  looped  up  with  pink ;  some  of  the  pretty  white  chairs  were 
finished  off  with  pink  braiding.  The  carpet  was  of  green,  with  white 
and  pink  roses  on  it.  A  large  cneyal-glass  swung  in  a  corner.  On  a  con- 
sole of  white  marble,  its  frettings  of  gilt,  stood  Maria's  Prayer-book  and 
Bible,  with  Wilson's  Supper  and  Sacra  Privata :  a  book  she  frequently 
opened  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  morning.  A  small  ornamental  bookcase 
was  on  the  opposite  side,  containing  some  choice  works  culled  from  the 
literature  of  the  day.  On  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  lay  a 
janM  trayelling-deBK  of  George's,  which  he  had  left  there  when  pack- 
ing his  things.  All  these  familiar  objects,  with  others,  were  perrectly 
clear  to  Maria's  eyes ;  and  yet  she  saw  them  not.  If  the  thought  in- 
truded that  this  comfortable  bed-chamber  might  not  much  longer  be 
tiers,  she  did  not  dwell  upon  it.  That  phase  of  the  misfortune  had 
scarcely  come.  Her  chief  sensation  was  one  of  shivering  cold.  She 
felt  co)d  all  over ;  that  nervous  coldness  which  only  those  who  have 
experienced  intense  dread  or  pain  of  mind,  ever  have  felt.  She  shivered 
inwardly  and  outwardly — and  she  said  perpetually,  "  When  will  the 
night  be  gone  P"  It  was  only  the  precursor  of  worse  nights,  many  of 
them,  in  store. 

Morning  dawned  at  last.  Maria  watched  in  the  daylight ;  and  lay 
closing  her  eyes  against  the  light  until  it  was  the  usual  time  of  rising. 
She  got  up,  shivering  still,  and  unrefreshed.  Many  a  one  might  have 
slept  through  the  night,  just  as  usual,  have  risen  renovated,  have  been 
none  the  worse,  in  short,  in  spirit  or  in  health,  for  the  blow  which  had 
fallen.  Charlotte  Pain  might  have  slept  all  the  better.  H  y  a  des  femmes 
et  des  femmes. 
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"  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  church  bells  were  giving  token  of 
it,  as  it  is  customary  for  them  to  do  at  eight  o'clock.  When  Maria 
got  down  to  breakfast,  it  was  nearly  nine.  The  sun  was  bright,  and 
the  breakfast-table,  laid  with  its  usual  care,  in  the  pleasant  dining- 
room,  was  bright  also  with  its  china  and  silver. 

Something  else  looked  bright.  And  that  was  Miss  Meta.  Miss 
Meta  came  in,  following  on  her  mamma's  steps,  and  attended  by 
Margery.  Very  bright  in  her  Sunday  attire.  An  embroidered  wliite 
frock,  its  sleeves  tied  up  with  blue  ribbons,  and  a  blue  sash.  Careful 
Margery  had  put  a  white  pinafore  over  the  whole,  lest  the  frock  should 
come  to  grief  at  breakfast*  On  Sunday  mornings  Meta  was  indulged 
with  a  seat  at  her  papa  and  mamma's  breakfasfc-table. 

The  child  was  a  little  bit  of  a  gourmande,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
many  children  at  that  age  to  be.  She  liked  nice  things  very  much 
indeed.  Bounding  to  the  breakfast-table,  she  stood  on  tiptoe,  her  chin 
up,  regarding  what  there  might  be  on  it.  Maria  drew  her  to  a  chair 
apart,  and  sat  down  with  the  child  on  her  knee,  to  take  her  morning 
kiss. 

**  Have  you  been  a  good  girl,  Meta  ?  Have  you  said  your  prayers  ?'* 

"^  Yes,"  confidently  answered  Meta  to  both  questions. 

"  She  has  said  'em  after  a  fashion,"  grunted  Margery.  ^^  It's  not 
much  prayers  that's  got  out  of  her  on  a  Sunday  morning,  except 
hnrriea  ones.  I  had  to  make  her  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  over  twice, 
she  gabbled  it  so.  Her  thoughts  are  fixed  on  coming  down  here  ; 
afraid  for  fear  the  breakfast  should  be  eat,  I  suppose." 

Maria  was  in  no  mood  for  bestowing  admonition.  She  stroked  the 
child's  smooth  golden  curls  fondly,  and  kissed  her  pretty  lips. 

"  Where's  papa?"  asked  Meta. 

"  He  is  out,  ttear.  Don't  you  remember  ?  Papa  went  out  yester- 
day.    He  has  not  come  home  yet." 

Meta  drew  a  long  face.  Papa  indulged  her  more  than  mamma  did, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  breakfast.  Mamma  was  apt  to  say  such  and 
such  a  dainty  was  not  good  for  Meta :  papa  helped  ner  to  it,  whether 
good  for  her  or  not. 

Maria  put  her  down.  "  Set  her  to  the  table,  Margery.  It  is  cold 
this  morning,  is  it  not  ?"  she  added,  as  Meta  was  lifted  on  to  a  chair. 

•*  Cold !"  returned  Margery.  "  Where  can  your  feelings  be,  ma'am  ? 
It's  a  hot  summer's  day." 

Maria  sat  down  herself  to  the  breakfast-table.  Several  letters  lay 
before  her.  On  a  Sunday  morning  the  letters  were  brought  into  the 
dining*room,  and  Pierce  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  them  before  his 
master's  place.    To-day,  he  had  laid  them  before  Muria's. 

She  took  them  up*  All,  save  three,  were  addressed  to  the  firm. 
Two  bore  the  private  address  of  George ;  the  third  was  for  Margerj^. 

**  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Margery,"  she  said,  laying  the  others  in 
a  stack,  that  they  might  be  carried  into  the  bank. 

"  For  me !"  returned  Margery,  taken  by  surprise.  "  Are  you  sure, 
ma'am?" 

For  answer,  Maria  handed  her  the  letter,  and  Margery,  rummaging 
in  ber  pocket  for  her  spectacles,  opened  it  without  ceremony,  and  stood 
reading  it. 
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'M  dsre  say!  what  el«e  wouldn't  tbej  like!**  mui  her  cgaeolatorj 


**  Ib  it  from  Sootlaiscl,  Margery  P*  aaked  her  mietrcw. 

*^  It  wofiildn't  be  from  nowhere  eke,"  answered  Margery,  in  men- 
tion. '^  I  have  got  no  other  kin  to  pnll  and  tug  at  me.  They  be  « 
going  on  to  Wales,  she  and  her  son,  and  she  wants  me  to  meet  her  on 
3ie  joumey  to*morrow,  just  for  an  hour's  talk.  Some  people  have  got 
eonscienoes !  Bide  a  matter  of  forty  mile,  and  spend  a  sight  o'  money 
in  doing  it !" 

"  Are  you  speakmg  of  your  sister?— Mi«.  Bray." 

'^  Mora's  the  pity,  I  am,"  answered  Margery.  "  Selina  wn  always 
one  of  the  weak  ones,  ma'am.  She  says  she  has  been  ill  again,  feels 
likely  to  die,  and  is  going  to  Wales  for  some  months  to  her  friends,  to 
try  if  the  air  will  benefit  her.  She'd  be  ever  grateful  for  a  five-pound 
note,  she  adds,  not  having  a  penny*piece  beyond  what  will  take  her  to 
her  journey's  end.  I  wonder  how  much  they  have  had  off  me  in  the 
whole,  if  it  come  to  be  put  down !"  wrathfully  concluded  Margery. 

"  Tou  can  have  a  day's  holiday,  you  know,  Margery,  if  you  would 
wish  to  meet  her  on  her  journey." 

**  I  must  take  time  to  consider  of  it,"  shortly  answered  Margery, 
who  was  always  considerably  put  out  by  these  applications.  **  She 
has  been  nothing  but  a  trouble  to  me,  ma'am,  ever  since  she  married 
that  ne'er-do-well.  Bray.  Now  then !  you  be  a  good  child,  and  dont 
upset  the  whole  cup  of  coffee  over  your  pinafore,  as  you  did  kst  Sun- 
day morning !" 

The  parting  admonition  was  addressed  to  Meta,  in  conjunction  with 
a  slight  shake  administered  to  that  young  lady,  under  the  pretence 
of  resettling  her  on  her  chair.  Meta  was  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
torment  of  Margery's  life.  Margery  withdrew,  and  Maria,  casting 
her  spiritless  eyes  on  the  breakfast-table,  took  a  modest  piece  of  dry 
toast,  and  put  a  morsel  into  her  mouth. 

But  she  found  some  difficulty  in  swallbwing  it.  Throat  and  bread 
were  alike  dry.  She  drew  the  butter  towards  her  and  spread  some  on 
the  toast,  thinking  it  might  mend  it.  No ;  no.  She  could  not  swal- 
low  buttered  toast  any  more  than  dry.  The  &ult  did  not  lie  in  the 
food. 

"  Would  Meta  like  a  nice  piece  of  toast  P"  she  asked. 

Meta  liked  anything  that  was  good,  in  the  shape  of  eatables.  She 
nodded  her  head  several  times  in  succession,  by  way  of  answer,  her 
mouth  beinff  full.    And  Maria  passed  the  slice  of  toast  to  her. 

The  break&st  came  to  an  end.  Maria  took  the  child  on  her  knee, 
read  her  a  pretty  Bible  story,  as  was  her  daily  after-breakfast  custom, 
talked  to  her  a  little,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  nursery.  She,  Maria, 
sat  on  alone.  She  heard  the  bells  ring  out  for  service,  but  they  did 
not  ring  for  her.  Maria  Gbdolpbin  could  no  more  have  shown  her 
face  in  the  church  that  day  than  she  could  have  committed  some 
desperately  wrong  act.  Under  the  disgrace  which  had  &llen  upon 
them,  it  would  have  seemed,  to  her  sensitive  mind,  something  like  an 
act  of  unblushing  impudence.  She  gathered  her  books  around  her, 
and  strove  to  make  the  best  of  them  alone.  Perhaps  she  had  scarcely 
yet  realised  the  great  fact  that  G-od  can  be  a  comforter  in  the  very 
darkest  affliction.    Maria's  experience  that  way  was  yet  but  limited. 
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GHie  faftd  toU  thesentKiti  tbat  «ke  imild  dine  in  tke  middle  of  tlie 
day  with  the  child,  as  their  master  was  oat :  and  at  half-past  one  she 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  made  what  pretence  she  could  of  eating  some. 
Better  pvetenee  than  she  had  in  the  morning,  for  the  serrants  were 
Itreaent  now.  She  took  the  wing  of  a  fowl  on  her  plate,  and  turned 
it  about,  and  masiaged  to  finish  all  the  white  meat.  Meta  made  up 
for  her :  the  young  lady  partook  of  the  fowl  and  other  things  with 
great  relish,  showing  no  signs  that  her  appetite  was  failing,  if  her 
mamma's  was. 

Later,  she  was  despatdied  for  a  walk  with  Margery,  and  Maria  was 
once  more  alone.  She  felt  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  herself:  the 
house  seemed  too  large  for  her.  She  wandered  from  the  dining-room 
to  her  sittingwroom  up^stairs ;  from  the  sitting-room  aeross  tite  vesti- 
bule to  tiie  mwing-room.  She  paced  its  large  proportions,  her  feet 
sinking  into  the  rich  velvet-pile  carpet ;  she  glanced  at  the  handsostie 
fiimitaie.  But  she  saw  nothing :  the  sense  of  her  eyes,  that  day,  was 
buried  within  her. 

She  felt  indescribably  lonely ;  she  felt  a  sense  of  desertion.  No- 
body called  upon  her,  nobody  came  near  her :  even  her  brother  Begi- 
nald  had  not  been.  People  were  not  in  the  habit  mudi  of  calling  mi 
her  on  a  Sunday ;  but  their  absence  seemed  like  neglect,  in  her 
deep  sorrow.  Standing  for  a  minute  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
looking  out  mechanically,  she  saw  Isaac  pass. 

He  looked  up,  discerned  her,  standing  there,  and  nodded.  A  sudden 
impulse  nrompted  Maria  to  make  a  sign  to  him  to  enter.  Her  brain 
was  nearly  wearied  out  with  ineertitnde  and  per{>lezity.  All  day,  all 
night,  had  she  been  wondering  how  far  the  calamity  would  fall ;  what 
would  be  its  limit,  what  its  extent.  Isaac  might  be  able  to  tell  her 
something:  at  present  she  was  in  complete  ignorance. 

He  came  up  the  stairs  swiftly,  and  entered.  "  Alone !"  he  said,  shak- 
ing hands  with  her.    ''  How  are  you  to-day  P" 

**  Pretty  well,"  answered  Maria. 

*'  You  were  not  at  church,  Maria  P*' 

^'  No,"  she  answered.    *'  I  did  not  go  this  morning." 

A  constrained  sort  of  silence  ensued.  If  Maria  waited  for  Isaac 
to  speak  of  yesterday's  misfortune,  she  waited  in  vain.  Of  all  people 
in  the  world,  he  would  be  the  least  likely  to  speak  of  it  to  G-eorge 
Oodolphin's  wife.    Maria  must  do  it  herself,  if  she  wanted  it  done. 

*' Isaac,  do  you  know  whether  the  bank  will  be  open  again  to- 
morrow morning  P"  she  began,  in  a  low  tone. 

«  No,  I  do  not." 

''Do  you  ikmh  it  will?  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think," 
she  added,  in  a  pointedly  earnest  tone. 

'^  Yon  should  ask  your  husband  for  information,  Maria.  He  must 
be  fax  better  able  to  give  it  you  than  I." 

She  remembered  that  George  had  told  her  she  need  not  mention 
bis  having  left  Prior^s  Ash  until  she  saw  Thomas  Godolphin  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Therefore  she  did  not  reply  to  Isaac  that  she  could 
not  ask  Gtoorge  beoause  he  was  absent.  '^  Isaac,  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me,"  she  ffravely  rejoined.    ^'  Anything  you  know,  or  may  think." 

"  I  reuUy  know  yery  little,  Maria.  Nothing,  in  fact,  for  certain. 
Prior's  Ash  is  saying  that  the  bank  will  not  open  again.    The  report 
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18  thai;  some  message  of  an  unfaTourable  nature  was  telegraphed  down 
last  night  bj  Mr.  Oodolpbin." 

'^  Telegraphed  to  whom  P'*  she  asked,  eagerly. 

^'  To  Hurde.  I  cannot  saj  whether  there's  anj  foundation  for  it. 
Old  Hurde's  as  dose  as  wax.  No  fear  of  his  propagating  it,  if  it  has 
come ;  unless  it  laj  in  his  business  to  do  so.  I  walked  out  of  church 
with  him,  but  he  did  not  say  a  syllable  about  it  to  me.'' 

Maria  sat  a  few  minutes  in  Eolence.  ''If  the  bank  should  not  go 
on,  Isaac — ^what  then  ?"        * 

**  Why  then— of  course  it  would  not  go  on,"  was  the  very  logical 
answer  returned  by  Mr.  Isaac. 

''  But  what  woi]Sd  be  done,  Isaac  P    How  would  it  end  P" 

"Well — I  suppose  there'd  be  an  official  winding  up  of  affairs. 
Perhaps  the  bank  might  be  reopened  afterwards  on  a  smaller  scale. 
I  don't  know." 

''  An  official  winding  up,"  repeated  Maria,  her  sweet  face  turned 
earnestly  on  her  brother's.    "  Do  you  mean  bankruptcy  P" 

"Something  of  that." 

A  blank  pause.  "In  bankruptcy  everything  is  sold,  is  it  not? 
Would  these  things  have  to  be  sold  ?" — looking  round  upon  the  costly 
furniture. 

"  Things  generally  are  sold  in  such  a  case,"  replied  Isaac.  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  would  be  in  this." 

Evidently  there  was  not  much  to  be  got  out  of  Isaac.  He  either  did 
not  know,  or  he  would  not.  Sitting  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  departed 
-*-afraid,  possibly,  how  far  Maria's  questions  might  extend. 

Not  long  had  he  been  gone,  when  boisterous  steps  were  heard  leap- 
ing up  the  stairs,  and  Eegmald  Hastings — noisy,  impetuous  Eeginald — 
came  in.  He  seized  Maria  round  the  waist,  and  kissed  her  heartily, 
Maria  spoke  reproachfully. 

"  At  home  since  yesterday  morning,  and  not  to  hare  come  to  see  me 
before !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  They  wouldn't  let  me  come  yesterday,"  bluntly  replied  Beginald. 
**  They  thought  you'd  he  all  down  in  the  mouth  with  this  bother,  and 
would  not  care  to  see  folks.  Another  thing,  I  was  in  hot  water  with 
them." 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Maria's  lips.  She  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  Eeginald  had  not  come  home  to  plunge  into  hot  water  with 
the  powers  at  the  rectory.    "  What  was  the  matter  P"  she  asked. 

"Well,  it  was  the  old  grievance  about  my  bringing  home  no  traps. 
Things  do  melt  on  a  voyage  somehow — ^and  what  with  one  outlet  and 
another  for  your  pay,  it's  of  no  use  trying  to  keep  square.  I  say, 
Where's  Meta  P  Gone  out  ?  I  should  have  come  here  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  only  £ose  kept  me.  I  am  going  to  Ghrace's  to  tea.  She 
asked  me  last  night.  How  is  George  Godolphin  P  He  is  out  too,  I 
suppose?" 

"  He  is  well,"  replied  Maria,  passing  by  the  other  question.  "  What 
length  of  stay  shall  you  make  at  home,  ^Reginald?" 

"  Not  long,  if  I  know  it.  There's  a  fellow  in  London  looking  out 
for  a  ship  for  me.  It's  as  gloomy  as  ditch-water  this  time  at  home. 
They  are  all  regularly  cut  up  about  the  business  here.  Will  the  bank 
go  on  again,  Maria?"  « 
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"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Beginald.    I  wish  I  did  know." 

^laaj,  Maria,"  added  the  thoughtless  fellow,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  there's  no  truth,  I  suppose,  in  what  Prior's  Ash  is  saying  about 
George  Godolphin  ?" 

"  What  is  Prior's  Ash  saying  ?"  returned  Maria. 

''  Ugly  thin^"  answered  Seginald.  ''  I  heard  something  about 
—about  swindling." 

*'  About  swindling !" 

"  Swindling,  or  forgery,  or  some  queer  thing  of  that  sort.  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  it." 

Maria  grew  cold.  "  Tell  me  what  you  heard,  Reginald — as  well  as 
you  can  remember,"  she  said,  her  unnatural  calmness  of  tone  and 
manner  deceiving  Beginald,  and  cloaking  all  too  well  her  mental 
agony. 

''  Tales  are  going  about  that  there's  something  wrong  with  George. 
That  he  has  not  been  doing  things  upon  the  square.  A  bankruptcy's 
not  much,  they  say,  except  to  the  creditors ;  it  can  be  got  over :  but 
if  there's  anything  worse— why,  the  question  is,  will  he  get  over  it  P" 

Maria's  heart  beat  on  as  if  it  would  burst  its  bounds ;  her  blood  was 
coursing  through  her  veins  with  a  fiery  heat.  A  few  moments  of 
struggle,  and  then  she  spoke,  still  with  unnatural  calmness. 

"  It  is  not  likely,  Beginald,  that  such  a  thing  could  be  true." 

'^  Of  course  it  is  not,"  said  Beginald,  with  impetuous  indignation. 
^  If  I  had  thought  it  was  true,  I  should  not  have  asked  you  about  it, 
Maria.  ^Yhy,  that  class  of  people  have  to  stand  in  a  dock  and  be  tried, 
and  get  imprisoned,  and  transported,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  That's 
jast  like  Prior's  Ash !  If  it  gets  hold  of  the  story  to-day  that  I  have 
come  home  without  my  sea-chest,  to-morrow  it  will  be  saying  that  I 
have  come  home  without  my  head.  Gkorge  Godolphin's  a  jollv  good 
fellow,  and  I  hope  he'll  turn  round  on  the  lot.  Many  a  time  he  has 
helped  me  out  of  a  hole  that  I  didn't  dare  tell  anybody  else  of;  and  I 
wish  he  may  come  triumphant  out  of  this !" 

B^inald  talked  on,  but  Maria  heard  him  not.  An  awful  fear  had 
1)een  aroused  within  her.  Entire  as  was  her  trust  in  his  honour,  im- 
probable as  the  uncertain  accusation  was,  the  terrible  fear,  that  some- 
thing or  other  might  be  wrong,  took  possession  of  her,  and  turned  her 
heart  to  sickness. 

^  I  bought  Meta  a  stuffed  monkey  out  there,"  continued  Beginald, 
jerking  his  head  aside  to  indicate  some  remote  quarter  of  his  travels. 
'*  I  thought  you'd  not  like  me  to  bring  home  a  live  one  for  her — even 
if  the  skipper  had  allowed  it  to  come  in  the  ship.  I  came  across  a 
stuffed  one  cheap,  and  bought  it." 

Maria  roused  herself  to  smile.  ^  Have  you  brought  it  to  Prior's 
Ash?" 

"  Well — no,"  confessed  Beginald,  coming  down  a  tone  or  two.  "  The 
&ct  is,  it  went,  with  the  rest  of  my  things.  I'll  get  her  something 
better  next  voyage.  And  now  I'm  off,  Maria,  for  Grace's  tea  will  be 
ready.  Bemember  me  to  George  Godolphin.  I'll  come  in  and  see 
him  to-morrow." 

With  a  commotion,  equal  to  that  he  had  made  in  ascendine;,  Begi- 
nald clattered  down,  and  Maria  saw  him  and  his  not  too  good  sailor's 
jacket  go  swaying  up  the  street  towards  her  sister's.    It  was  the  only 
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jacket  of  any  sort  Mr.  Beginald  possewed:  and  the  only  one  he  was 
likely  to  poaaesa,  until  ke  could  leam  to  keep  himaelf  and  hia  clothes. 

IdCaria,  with  the  new  fear  at  her  heart— which,  Btrive  as  she  might 
to  thrust  it  indignantly  from  her,  to  ignore  it,  to  reason  herself  out  of 
it,  would  continue  to  be  a  fear,  and  a  very  horrible  one — remained 
alone  for  the  net  of  the  day.  Just  before  bedtiine,  Margery  eame  to 
her. 

"  I  have  been  taming  it  over  in  my  mind,  ma'am,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  I  do  go  to  meet  my  sister.  She's 
always  on  the  groan,  it*8  true ;  but  majbe  she  is  bad,  and  we  might 
never  get  a  chance  of  aeeing  each  other  again.     So  I  think  I'll  go." 

''  Very  well,"  said  Maria.  ''  Harriet  can  attend  to  Miss  Mete. 
What  time  in  the  morning  must  you  be  away,  Margery  P*' 

'^  By  half-past  six  out  of  here,"  answered  Margery.  '^  The  train 
goes  five  minutes  before  seven.  Could  you  let  me  have  a  little  money, 
please,  ma'am  p    I  suppose  I  must  give  her  a  pound  or  two."  . 

Maria  felt  startled  at  the  request.  How  was  she  to  comply  with  it  P 
*^  I  have  no  money,  Margery,"  said  she,  her  heart  beating.  *'  At  least, 
I  have  but  very  little.    Too  little  to  be  of  much  use  to  you." 

«  Then  that  stoos  it,"  returned  Margery,  with  her  abrupt  freedom. 
'^  It's  of  no  good  tor  me  to  Uiink  of  going,  without  money." 

"  Have  you  none  by  you  ?"  asked  Maria.  *'  It  is  a  pity  you  must  be 
away  before  the  bank  opens  in  the  morning." 

Before  the  bank  opens !  Was  it  spoken  in  thoughtlessness  ?  Or 
did  she  merely  mean  to  indicate  the  hour  of  arrival  of  Thomas  Go- 
dolphin  P 

"  What  I  have  got  by  me  isn't  much,"  said  Margery.  **  A  few 
shillings  or  so.  It  might  take  me  there  and  bring  me  back  again  ;  but 
Selina  will  look  glum  if  I  don't  give  her  something." 

In  Maria's  purse  there  remained  the  sovereign  and  the  seven  shil- 
lings which  Geor^  had  seen  there.  She  gave  the  sovereign  to  Mar- 
gery, who  could,  if  she  chose,  give  it  to  her  sister.  Maria  suggested 
that  more  could  be  sent  to  her  by  post-office  order.  Margery 's  savings, 
what  the  Brays  had  ^ared,  and  a  small  legacy  left  her  by  her  former 
mistress,  Mrs.  Godolphin,  were  in  Gorge's  hands.  Would  she  ever 
see  them  P    It  was  a  question  to  be  solved. 

To  her  bed  again,  to  pass  another  night  such  as  the  last.  As  the 
last  P  Had  this  night  been  only  as  the  last,  it  might  have  been  more 
calmly  borne.  The  chill  coldness,  the  sleeplessness,  the  trouble  and 
the  pain  would  have  been  there,  but  not  the  sharp  agony,  the  awful 
dread  she  scarcely  knew  of  what,  arising  from  the  incautious  words  dS. 
Beginald.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  can  form  a  true  estimate 
of  what  is  bad,  what  good.  Maria  Godolphin  would  have  said,  the 
previous  night,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  to  be  worse  than  that : 
wno  she  looked  back,  and  envied  it  in  the  comparison.  There  had  been 
the  sense  of  the  humiliation,  the  disgrace  arising  from  an  unfortunate 
commercial  crisis  in  their  affiiirs ;  but  the  worse  dread  which  had  come 
to  her  now  was  not  bo  much  as  dreamt  of.  Curled  up  in  her  bed, 
shivering  like  one  in  mortal  cold,  lay  Maria,  her  brain  alone  hot,  her 
mouth  dry,  her  throat  parched.  When,  oh  when  would  the  night 
be  gone ! 
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Fab  more  uniefrasfaed  did  she  ariie  in  the  wotniag  than  on  the 
nreviotts  one.  The  daj  was  charmingly  beautiful ;  the  morning  hot : 
out  Maria  seemed  to  shake  with  cold.  Margery  had  gone  on  her 
jonmej,  and  Harriet,  a  maid  who  waited  on  Maria,  attoided  to  the 
child.  Of  course,  with  Margerj  away,  Miss  Meta  ran  riot  in  having 
her  own  will.  She  chose  to  breriLfatt  with  'iier  mamma:  and  her 
mamma,  who  saw  no  particular  objection,  waa  not  in  spirits  to 
oppose  it. 

She  was  seated  at  the  table  opposite  Maria,  reyelling  in  coffee  and 
good  things,  instead  of  plain  bread-and-milk.  A  pretty  picture,  with 
her  golden  hair,  her  smooth  fiice,  and  her  flushed  cheeks.  She  wore  a 
delicate  print  &ock  and  a  white  pinafore,  the  sleeyes  tied  up  with  a 
hgfat  manye-coloured  ribbon,  and  her  pretty  little  hands  and  anas  were 
neyer  still  aborre  the  table.  In  the  midst  of  her  own  enjoyment  it 
appeared  she  found  leisure  to  observe  that  her  mamma  was  taking 
nothing. 

**  Mamma,  why  don't  you  eat  breakfiEist  F" 

'^  I  am  not  hungry,  Meta." 

'''Hiere'fl  Undo  Thomas !"  she  resumed. 

Uncle  Thomas !  At  half.past  eight  ?  Bat  Meta  was  right.  That 
was  Mr.  €h)dolphin's  yoice  in  the  hall,  speaking  to  Fierce.  A  gleam  of 
somethiog  like  sunshine  darted  iuto  Maria's  heart.  His  early  arrival 
seemed  to  whisperof  a  hope  that  the  bank  would  be  reopened — though 
Maria  oould  not  have  told  whence  she  drew  the  deduction. 

She  heard  him  go  into  the  bank.  But,  ere  many  minutes  elapsed, 
he  had  come  out  again,  and  was  kmockiDgat  tiie  door  of  the  break&st- 


"  Come  in." 

He  came  in :  and  a  grievous  sinking  fell  upon  Maria's  heart  as  she 
looked  at  him.  In  his  pale,  sad  countenance,  bearing  too  evidently  the 
trsees  of  acute  mental  suffering,  she  read  a  death-blow  to  her  hopes. 
Sisingyshe  held  out  her  hand,  not  speaking. 

"  Uncle  Thomas,  I'm  having  breakfast  here,"  putin  a  little  intruding 
voice.    ^^  I'm  having  coffee  and  egg." 

Thomas  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  ike  child's  head  as  he  passed 
her.  He  took  a  seat  a  little  away  from  the  table,  facing  Maria,  who 
turned  to  him. 

"  Fierce  tells  me  that  George  is  not  here." 

*'  He  went  to  London  on  Saturday  afternoon,"  said  Maria.  **  Did 
you  not  see  him  there  P"  * 

"  No,"  replied  Thomas,  speaking  very  gravely. 

**  He  bade  me  tell  you  this  morning  that  he  had  gone— in  case  he  did 
not  see  yon  himself  in  town." 

"  Why  has  he  gone  P    For  what  purpose  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Mana.     " That  wasall  he  said  to  me.'' 

Thomas  had  his  earnest  dork^grey  eyes  fixed  upon  her.    Their  ex- 
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pression  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  sickness  at  Maria's  heart.  ^'  What 
address  has  he  left?" 

**He  gave  me  none,"  replied  Maria.  "I  inferred  from  what  be 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  would  be  ver^  soon  home  again.  I  can 
scarcely  remember  what  it  was  he  really  did  say,  his  departure  was  so 
burned.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  he  had  packed  his  trunk.  He  said 
be  was  going  to  town  on  business,  and  that  I  was  to  tell  jou  on  Mon- 
day morning." 

"  What  trunk  did  he  take  ?" 

"The  large  one." 

"  Then  he  must  be  thinking  of  staying  some  time." 

It  was  the  same  thought  whica  had  several  times  occurred  to  Maria* 
"  The  trunk  was  addressed  to  the  railway  terminus  in  London,  I  re- 
member," she  said.  "  He  did  not  take  it  with  him.  It  was  sent  up 
by  the  night  train." 

"  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  can  give  me  no  information  about  him : 
except  this  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  feeling,  she  could  scarcely  teU  why,  rather 
ashamed  of  having  to  make  the  confession.  But,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers. 
Thomas  Godolphin  rose  to  retire. 

"  I'm  having  breakfast  with  mamma,  Uncle  Thomas !"  persisted  the 
little  busy  tongue.  "  Margery's  gone  for  all  day.  Perhaps  I  shall 
have  dinner  with  mamma." 

"  Hush,  Meta,"  said  Maria,  speaking  in  a  sadly  subdued  manner,  as 
if  the  chatter,  intruded  into  their  seriousness,  were  more  than  she 
could  bear.  "Thomas,  is  the  bank  going  on  again?  Will  it  be 
opened  to-day  ?" 

"  It  will  never  go  on  again,"  was  Thomas  Godolphin's  answer ;  and 
Maria  quite  shrank  from  the  liyely  pain  of  the  tone  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken. 

There  was  a  blank  pause.  Maria  became  conscious  that  Thomas 
had  turned  and  was  looKing  grayely,  it  may  be  said  searcbingly,  at  her 
face. 

"  You  have  known  nothing,  I  presume,  Maria,  of— of  the  state  that 
affairs  were  getting  into  ?    You  were  not  in  George's  confidence  ?" 

She  returned  the  gaze  with  honest  openness,  something  like  wonder 
shining  forth  from  her  soft  brown  eyes.  "  I  have  known  nothing,"  she 
answered.  "  George  never  spoke  to  me  upon  business  matters :  be 
never  would." 

No :  Thomas  felt  sure  that  he  had  not.  He  was  turning  again  to 
leave  the  room,  when  Maria,  her  voice  a  timid  one,  a  delicate  blush 
rising  to  her  cheeks,  asked  if  she  could  have  some  money. 

"  I  have  none  to  give  you,  Maria." 

"  I  exnect  Mrs.  Bond  here  after  her  ten-pound  note.  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do,  unledb  I  can  have  it  to  give  her.  George  told  me  I 
could  have  it  from  you  this  morning." 

Thomas  Godolphin  did  not  understand.  Maria  explained.  About 
her  having  taken  care  of  the  note,  and  that  George  had  borrowed  it  ou 
Saturday.  Thomas  shook  his  head.  He  was  very  sorry,  be  said,  but 
be  could  do  nothing  in  it. 

"  It  is  not  like  a  common  debt,"  Maria  ventured  to  urge.    "  It  was 
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tiie  woman's  own  money,  entrusted  to  me  for  safe  keeping,  on  the 
nnderatanding  that  she  should  claim  it  whenever  she  pleased.  I  should 
be  so  much  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  have  it.*' 

*^  You  do  not  understand  me,  Maria.  It  is  no  want  of  will  on  my 
part.     I  have  not  the  money." 

Maria's  colour  was  gradually  receding  from  her  face,  leaving  in  its 
place  somethiDg  that  looked  like  terror.  She  would  have  wished  to 
pour  forth  question  after  question — Has  all  our  money  gone  P  Are 
we  quit«  rumed  ?  Has  George  doue  anything  very  wrong  ? — but  she 
did  not.  In  her  refined  sensitiveness  she  had  not  the  courage  to  put 
such  questions  to  Thomas  Grodolphin :  perhaps  she  had  not  the  courage 
yet  to  encounter  the  probable  answers. 

Thomas  left  the  room,  saying  no  more.  He  would  not  pain  her  by 
speaking  of  the  utter  ruin  which  had  come  upon  them,  the  dUgraeeful 
ruin ;  of  the  awful  trouble  looming  down,  in  which  she  must  be  a 
sufferer  equally  with  himself;  perhaps,  she  the  greatest  sufferer. 
Time  enough  for  it.  Maria  sat  aown  m  her  place  again,  a  dull  mist 
before  her  eyes  and  in  her  heart. 

"  Mamma,  I've  eaten  my  egg.     I  want  some  of  that." 

Meta's  finger  was  stretched  towards  the  ham  at  the  foot  of  the 
table.  Maria  rose  mechanically  to  cut  her  some.  There  was  no 
saying  this  morning,  ''  That  is  not  good  for  Meta."  Her  heart  was 
utterly  bowed  down  beyond  resistance,  or  thought  of  it.  She  placed 
a  slice  of  ham  on  a  plate,  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  and  laid  it  before 
that  eager  young  lady. 

"  Mamma,  I'd  like  some  buttered  roll." 

The  roll  was  supplied  also.  What  would  not  Maria  have  supplied, 
if  asked  for  ?  All  these  common-place  trifles  appeared  so  pitiably  in- 
signiiicant  beside  the  dreadful  trouble  come  upon  them. 

'^  A  bit  more  sugar,  please,  mamma." 

Before  any  answer  could  be  given  to  this  latter  demand,  either  in 
word  or  action,  a  tremendous  summons  at  the  hall-door  resounded 
throngh  the  house.  Maria  shrank  from  its  sound.  A  fear,  she  knew 
not  of  what,  had  taken  up  its  place  within  her,  some  strange,  undefined 
dread,  connected  with  her  husband. 

Her  poor  heart  need  not  have  beaten  so ;  her  breath  need  not  have 
been  held,  her  ears  strained  to  listen.  Fierce  threw  open  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  there  rushed  in  a  lady,  all  demonstrative  sympathy 
and  eagerness.  A  lady  in  a  handsome  light  Cashmere  shawl,  which 
•pread  itself  over  her  diress  and  nearly  covered  it,  and  a  pork-pie  straw 
bat,  with  an  upright  scarlet  tuft,  or  plume. 

It  was  Charlotte  Pain.  She  seized  Maria's  hand  and  impulsively 
asked  what  she  could  do  for  her.  ''  I  knew  it  would  be  so  1"  she 
wlubly  exclaimed — "  that  you'd  be  looking  like  a  ghost.  That's  the 
worst  of  you,  Mrs.  Gteorge  Gbdolphin !  You  let  anv  trifle  worry  you. 
The  moment  I  got  the  letters  in  this  morning,  and  found  how  nasty 
tilings  were  turning  out  for  your  husband,  I  said  to  myself, '  There'll 
be  Mrs.  George  in  the  dumps  finely !'  Ajid  I  flung  this  shawl  on  to 
cover  my  toilette,  for  I  was  not  en  grande  tenue,  and  came  off  to 
cheer  you,  and  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use." 

Charlotte  flung  her  shawl  ojf  as  she  spdce,  ignoring  ceremony. 
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She  had  taken  the  chair  yaeated  by  Thomaa  Godblphk,  and  irith  a 
dexterous  movement  of  the  hands,  the  shawl  fell  behind  h^,  diselosing 
the  "  toilette."  A  waahedpout  mualin  skirt,  of  no  particular  colour, 
tumbled,  and  a  little  torn ;  and  some  strange-leokinjg;  thing  above  it, 
neither  a  jacket  nor  a  body,  its  shade  a  bright  yellow  and  its  buttons 
purple  glass,  the  whole  dirty  and  stained. 

'^  You  ore  very  kind,*'  answered  Maria,  with  a  shrinking  spirit  and 
a  voice  that  faltered.  Two  points  in  Mrs.  Pain's  words  had  atruek 
upon  her  ominously.  The  mention  of  the  letters,  and  the  hint  con* 
veyed  in  the  ezprefiaioa,  things  turning  out  '^ nasty"  for  Qeorge« 
*'  Have  you  heard  from  him  f "  she  continued. 

"  Heard  from  him !— how  could  I  ?"  returned  Chariotte,  "  London 
letters  don't  come  in  this  morning.  Wliat  should  he  have  to  write  to 
me  about,  either  P  I  have  heard  from  anotbw  quurtet^  and  I  have 
heard  the  rumours  in  Prior's  Ash." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  heard  ?"  rejoined  Maria. 

"  Well,"  said  Charlotte,  in  a  friendly  tone,  as  she  leaned  towards 
her,  *^  I  suppose  the  docket  will  be  struck  to-day — ^if  it  is  not  struck 
already.  The  Philistines  are  down  on  the  house,  and  mean  to  declare 
it  bankrupt." 

Maria  sat  in  blank  dismay.  She  understood  but  little  of  these 
business  matters.  Charlotte  was  quite  at  home  in  such  things.. 
^'  What  will  be  the  proceediogs  F"  Maria  asked,  after  a  pauseu. 
"What  do  they  do?" 

"  Oh,  there's  a  world  of  bother,"  returned  Charlotte.  "  It  will 
drive  quiet  Thomas  Gt)dolphin  crazy.  The  books  have  all  to  be  gone 
through  and  accounts  of  moneys  rendered.  The  worst  is,  they'll  come 
here  and  set  down  every  individual  thing  in  the  house,  and  then  leave 
a  man  in  to  see  that  nothing's  moved.  That  agreeable  item  in  the 
business  I  dare  say  you  may  expect  this  morning/' 

Let  us  give  Charlotte  her  due.  She  had  really  come  in  a  sympa- 
thising friendly  spirit  to  Maria  Godolphin,  and  in  no  other.  It  may^ 
be,  that  Charlotte  rather  demised  her  for  being  so  simple  and  diildish. 
in  the  wavs  of  the  world,  but  that  was  onlv  the  more  reason  why  she 
should  help  her  if  she  could.  Every  word  of  information  that  Mm, 
Pain  was  giving,  was  as  a  dagger^prick  in  Maria's  heart.  Charlotte 
had  no  suspicion  of  this.  Had  a  similar  calamity  happened  to  herself^ 
she  would  have  discussed  it  freely  with  all  the  warld :  possessing  no 
extreme  sensibility  of  feeling,  she  did  not  understand  it  in  another. 
For  Maria  to  talk  of  the  misfortune,  let  its  aspeet  be  ever  so  had, 
seemed  to  Charlotte  perfectly  natural, 

Charlotte  leaned  closer  to  Maria,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper.  "  Is  there 
anything  you'd  like  to  put  away  ?" 

''  To  put  away  ?"  repeated  Maria,  not  awake  to  tiie  drift  of  the 
argument. 

*'  Because  you  had  bett^  g^ve  it  to  me  at  once.  Spoons,  or  plate  of 
any  sort,  or  vour  own  jewellery ;  any  little  things  that  you  may  want 
to  save.  I'll  carry  them  away  under  my  shawl.  JS^ever  mind  how 
heavy  they  are.  Don't  you  understand  me  ?"  she  added,  seeing  the» 
blauK  perplexity  on  Maria's  face.  "  If  onee  those  harping  men  come 
ip,  you  can't  move  or  hide  a  single  article,  but  you  might  put  the 
whole  house  away  now,  if  you  could  get  it  out." 
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^  Bot  BuppoBO  it  mB»  known?**  asked  Maria. 

"  Then  there'd  be  a  row,"  was  Charlotte's  candid  answer.  '^  Who's 
to  know  it  ?    Look  at  that  little  stn&r  I" 

Meaning  Miss  Meta,  who  was  filling  her  month  prettj  quickly  with 
the  pieces  of  ham,  seemingly  with  great  relish. 

"  Is  it  good,  child  ?"  said  Charlotte. 

Por  answer,  Meta  nodded  her  head,  too  busy  to  speak.  Maria,  m 
in  ciFility  bound,  inyited  her  visitor  to  take  some ;  some  breakfast. 

**  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  Charlotte.  ^^  I  was  just  going  to  break- 
fiist  when  I  cam*  off  to  you.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Gtoorge  Oodolphin. 
I'll  help  myself:  you  go  meanwhile  and  make  up  a  few  parcels  for  me. 
Just  what  you  set  most  value  by,  you  know." 

**  I  should  be  afiraid,"  answered  Maria. 

"  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?"  adced  Charlotte,  opening  her  eyes. 
*' They'll  be  safe  enough  at  the  Folly.  That  is  Lady  Godolphin's; 
her  private  property.  The  bankruptcy  can't  toudi  that ;  as  it  will 
this  place  and  AsUydyat." 

''  Ashlydyat !"  broke  from  Maria's  lip& 

"  Ashlydyat  will  have  to  go,  of  course,  and  e^rerything  in  it.  At  the 
same  time  that  those  harpies  walk  in  here,  another  set  will  walk  into 
Ashlydyat.  I  should  like  to  see  Janet's  face  when  they  arrive !  You 
make  haste,  and  put  up  all  you  can.  There  may  be  no  time  to 
lose." 

^  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right,"  debated  Maria. 

*'  Stuff  and  nonsense  about  'right!'  Such  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  dare  say  you  have  many  little  valuables  that  you'd  rather  keep 
tiian  lose." 

''  I  have  many  that  it  would  be  a  great  grief  to  me  to  lose." 

'^  Well,  go  and  put  them  together.  I  will  take  every  care  of  them, 
and  return  th^n  to  you  when  the  a&ir  has  blown  over." 

Maria  hesitated.  To  her  honourable  mind,  there  appeared  to  be 
something  like  fraud  in  attempting  such  a  thing.  "  Will  you  allow 
me  just  to  ask  Thoooas  Qodolphin  if  I  may  do  it  ?"  she  said. 

Charlotte  Pain  began  to  beheve  that  Maria  must  be  an  idiot.  ''  Ask 
Thomas  Godolphin !  You  xoould  get  an  answer !  Why,  Mrs.  George, 
you  know  what  Thomas  Godolphin  is — with  his  straiUaoed  principles ! 
Me  would  cut  himself  in  two,  rather  than  sare  a  button,  if  it  was  not 
legally  his  to  save.  I  believe  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  he  could  make 
it  appear  that  Ashlydyat  could  not  be  touched,  he'd  not  make  the 
stroke.  Were  you  to  go  with  such  a  question  to  Thomas  Godolphin, 
he'd  order  you,  in  his  brother's  name,  not  to  put  aside  as  much  as  a 
ten-and-Bixpenny  ring.  You  must  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
Thomas  Godolphin." 

''  Then  I  think  I  would  rather  not  do  it,"  said  Maria.  ''  Thank  you 
all  the  same,  Mrs.  Pain." 

Mrs.  Pain  shrugged  her  dioulders  with  a  movement  of  contempt, 
threw  off  the  po^-pie,  and  drew  her  chair  to  the  breakfast-taMe. 
Maria  poured  out  some  coffee,  and  helped  her  to  what  she  chose  to 
take. 

^'  Are  you  sore  the-*the  people  you  speak  of  will  be  in  the  house  to- 
day?" asked  Maria.* 

"  I  suppose  they  will." 
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**  I  wish  Gheorge  would  come  back  !*'  inyoluntarilj  broke  from  Maria's 
lips. 

''He*d  be  a  great  donkey  if  he  did,"  said  Charlotte.  ''  He's  safer 
where  he  is." 

"Safer  from  what?"  quickly  asked  Maria. 

"  From  bother.  I  should  not  come  if  I  were  Oeorge.  I  should  let 
them  fight  the  battle  out  without  me.  Mrs.  Oeorge  Oodolphin," 
added  Charlotte,  meaning  to  be  good  natured,  "you  had  better  re- 
consider your  resolve  and  let  me  saye  you  a  few  things.  Not  a  stick 
or  stone  will  be  saved.  This  will  be  a  dreadful  failure,  and  you  won't 
be  spared.  They'll  take  every  trinket  you  possess,  leaving  you  nothing 
but  your  wedding-ring."  , 

Maria  could  not  be  persuaded.  She  seemed  altogether  in  a  fog, 
understanding  little :  but  she  felt  that  what  Charlotte  proposed  would 
not  be  within  the  strict  rules  of  right. 

^^  They'll  poke  their  noses  into  drawers  and  boxes,  into  every  hole 
and  comer  in  the  house ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  things  are  not 
yours,  but  theirs,"  persisted  Charlotte,  for  her  information. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  sighed  Maria.     "  I  wish  Oeorge  was  here !" 

"  At  any  rate,  you'll  do  one  thing,"  said  Charlotte.  "  You'll  let  me 
carry  off  the  child  for  the  day.  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  sight  for  her, 
young  as  she  is,  to  witness  a  lot  of  great  hulking  men  going  through 
the  rooms,  noting  down  the  furniture.     I'll  take  her  back  with  me." 

Maria  made  no  immediate  reply.  She  did  not  particularly  like 
the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Pain  for  Meta.  Charlotte  saw  her  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Are  you  thinking  she  will  be  a  trouble  P  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
shall  be  slad  to  have  her  for  the  day,  and  it  is  as  well  to  spare  iier  such 
sights.    1  am  sure  her  papa  would  say  so." 

Maria  thought  he  would,  and  she  thought  how  kind  Mrs.  Pain  was. 
Charlotte  turned  to  Meta. 

"  Will  Meta  come  and  spend  the  day  at  Lady  G-odolphin's  Polly  P— 
and  have  a  high  swing  made  between  the  trees,  and  go  out  in  the  car- 
riage in  the  afternoon  and  buy  sugar-plums  ?" 

Meta  looked  dubious,  and  nonoured  the  invitation  giver  with  a  full 
stare  in  the  face.  Notwithstanding  the  swing  and  the  sugar-plums 
— both  very  great  attractions  indeed  to  Meta — certain  reminiscences 
of  her  last  visit  to  the  Folly  were  intruding  themselves. 

"  Are  the  dogs  there  ?"  asked  she. 

Charlotte  gave  a  most  decided  shake  of  the  head,  putting  down  her 
coffee-cup  to  do  it.  "  The  dogs  are  gone,"  she  said.  "  They  were 
naughty  dogs  to  Meta,  and  they  have  been  shut  up  in  the  pit-hole,  and 
can  never  come  out  i^^ain." 

"  Never,  never  P"  inquired  Meta,  her  wide-open  eyes  as  earnest  as 
her  tongue. 

"Never,"  said  Charlotte.  "The  great  big  pit-hole  lid's  fastened 
down  with  a  strong  brass  chain :  a  chain  as  thick  as  Meta's  arm.  It 
is  all  right,"  added  Charlotte,  in  an  aside  whisper  to  Maria,  while 
pretending  to*  reach  over  the  breakfast*table  for  an  egg-spoon.  "  She 
shan't  as  much  as  hear  the  dogs.  I'll  have  them  fastened  in  the 
stable.    We'll  have  such  a  beautiful  swing,  Meta !" 
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Meta  gobbled  down  tbe  remainder  of  ber  breakfast  and  slid  off  her 
chair.  Beassured  upon  the  subject  of  the  do^,  she  was  eager  to  be 
off  at  once  to  the  pleasures  of  the  swin^.  Maria  rang  for  Harriet^ 
and  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  dressed. 

''  Let  her  come  in  this  frock/*  said  Charlotte.  ''  There's  no  know- 
ing what  damage  it  may  undergo  before  the  day's  out." 

Meta  was  taken  away  by  Harriet.  Charlotte  finished  her  breakfast, 
and  Maria  sat  burying  her  load  of  care,  even  from  the  eyes  of  friendly 
Charlotte.  "  Do  you  like  my  Garibaldi  shirt .'"  suddenly  asked  the 
latter. 

"Like  wliat?"  questioned  Maria,  not  catching  the  name. 

"This,"  replied  Charlotte,  indicating  the  yellow  article  by  a  touch. 
"  They  are  new  things  just  come  up :  Garibaldi  shirts  they  are  called. 
Mrs.  Yerrall  sent  me  three  down  from  London :  a  yellow,  a  scarlet, 
and  a  blue.     They  are  all  the  rage,  she  says.     Do  you  admire  it  ?" 

But  for  Maria's  innate  politeness,  and  perhaps  for  the  sadness  beat- 
ing at  her  heart,  she  would  have  answered  that  she  did  not  admire  it 
at  all :  that  it  looked  an  untidy,  shapeless  thing.  Charlotte  cont'mued, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  : 

"  You  don't  see  it  to  advantage.  It  is  soiled,  and  has  lost  a  button 
or  two.  Those  dogs  make  horrid  work  of  my  things,  with  their  rough- 
ness and  their  dirty  paws.  Look  at  this  great  rent  in  my  dress  which 
I  have  pinned  up !  Pluto  did  that  this  morning.  He  is  getting  fear- 
fully savage,  now  he's  old." 

"  You  must  not  allow  them  to  frighten  Meta,"  said  Maria,  somewhat 
anxiously.    "  She  should  not  see  them." 

"I  have  told  you  she  shall  not.  Can't  you  trust  me?  The 
dogs—" 

Charlotte  paused.  Meta  came  bursting  in,  ready;  in  her  large 
straw  hat  with  its  flapping  brim,  and  her  cool  brown  Holland  over- 
dress. Charlotte  rose,  drew  her  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  and  carried 
the  pork-pie  to  the  chimney-glass,  to  settle  it  on.  Then  she  took 
Meta  by  the  hand,  said  good  morning,  and  sailed  out,  the  effect  of  her 
visit  having  been  partly  to  frighten,  partly  to  perplex,  Maria. 

Meta  came  running  back,  all  in  a  bustle,  Charlotte  following  her. 
She  had  escaped  from  Charlotte's  hand  as  Fierce  was  opening  the 
street  door.  "  Mamma,  you  have  not  read  me  a  Bible  story !"  Meta 
could  not  remember  when  that  customary  afber-breakfast  routine  had 
been  dispensed  with  before,  and  was  surprised. 

•*  No,  darling.     Perhaps  I  can  read  you  one  to-night." 

"As  if  Bible  stories  did  any  good  to  children  so  young  as  Meta!" 
remarked  Charlotte,  tossing  up  the  scarlet  tuft.  ^*  It's  quite  waste  of 
time,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin.  I'd  rather  amuse  a  child  of  mine  with 
half  a  column  of -B«Zr«  Xtftf." 

Maria  made  no  answering  reply.  She  kissed  again  the  little  face 
held  up  to  her,  and  they  finally  departed.  Maria  rang  for  the  break- 
fast-thmgs  to  be  removed.  It  was  soon  done,  and  then  she  sat  on 
with  her  load  of  care,  and  her  new  apprehensions.  These  agreeable 
visitors  that  Charlotte  warned  her  of — she  wondered  that  Thomas  had 
not  mentioned  it.  Would  they  take  all  the  clothes  she  had  up-stairs, 
leaving  her  only  what  she  stood  upright  in  ?    Would  they  take  Meta's  ? 

Jan. — ^voL.  cxxvu.  no.  dv.  d 
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Would  they  t&ke  her  husband's  oat  of  his  drawers  and  plaoes  ?  Would 
they  take  the  keeper  off  her  finger?  It  was  studded  with  diamonds. 
Charlotte  bad  said  they  would  only  leave  her  her  wedding*ring.  These 
thoughts  were  troubling  and  perplexing  her ;  but  only  in  a  degree. 
Compared  to  that  other  terrible  thought,  they  were  as  nothing — the 
uucertain  fear,  regarding  her  husband,  which  had  been  whispered  to  her 
by  the  careless  sailor,  Eeginald  Hastings. 


III. 

BKABOrO  THX  BBUST. 

Thomas  Godolvhik  sat  in  the  bank  parlour,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  shock.  With  his  pain  upon  him,  mental  and  bodily,  he  was  facing 
all  the  trouble  that  George  ought  to  have  faced:  the  murmurs,  the 
questions,  the  reproaches. 

All  was  known.  All  was  known  to  Thomas  Godolphin.  Not  alone 
to  him.  Could  Thomas  have  kept  the  terrible  facts  within  his  own 
breast,  have  shielded  his  brother's  reputation  still,  he  would  have  done 
it :  but  that  was  impossible*  In  becoming  known  to  Mr.  G-odolphin, 
it  had  become  known  to  others.  The  discovery  had  been  made  jointly, 
by  Thomas  and  by  certain  business  gentlemen,  when  he  was  in  London 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Treachery  upon  treachery!  The  long 
course  of  deceit  on  George  Oodolphin's  part  had  come  out.  Falsified 
books,  wrongly-rendered  accounts,  good  seeurities  replaced  by  false, 
false  balance-sheets.  Had  Thomas  &)dolphin  been  less  blindly  trustful 
in  George's  honour  and  integrity,  it  could  never  have  been  so  effectually 
accomplished.  George  Godolphin  was  the  acting  manager :  and  Thomas, 
in  his  perfect  trust,  combined  with  his  failing  health,  had  left  things 
latterly  almost  entirely  in  Georg:e'8  hands.  ''  What  business  had  he  so 
to  leave  them  ?"  people  were  asking  now.  Perhaps  Thomas's  own  con- 
science was  asking  the  same.  But  why  should  he  not  have  left  things 
to  him,  considering  that  he  placed  in  him  the  most  implicit  confidence  ? 
Surely,  no  unprejudiced  man  would  say  Thomas  Godolphin  had  been 
guilty  of  imprudence.  G^rge  was  fully  equal  to  the  business  con- 
fided to  him,  in  point  of  power,  of  capacity ;  and  it  could  not  certainly 
matter  which  of  the  brothers,  equal  partners,  equal  heads  of  the  firm, 
took  its  practical  management.  It  would  seem  not :  and  yet  they 
were  blaming  Thomas  Godolphin  now. 

Failures  of  this  nature  have  been  recorded  before,  where  fraud  has 
played  its  part.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  records  of  our  law  courts 
—-criminal,  bankruptcy,  and  civil — for  examples.  To  transcribe  the 
precise  means  by  which  George  Godolphin  had  contrived  to  bear  on  in 
a  course  of  deceit,  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  vigilance  of  his  own  house,  would  only  be  to  recapitulate  what  has 
often  been  told  in  the  public  papers;  and  told  to  so  much  more  pur- 
pose than  I  could  tell  it.  It  is  rather  with  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  phase  of  these  tragedies  that  I  would  deal :  the  private,  home 
details,  the  awful  wreck  of  peace,  of  happiness,  caused  there.  The  world 
knows  enough  (rather  too  much,  sometimes)  of  the  public  part  of  these 
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sffain ;  but  wbat  does  it  know  of  tlie  part  behind  tbe  curtain  P — the,  if 
it  may  be  so  saidj  the  inner  aspect  ? 

I  knew  a  gentieman,  years  ago,  who  was  a  partner  in  a  country  bank- 
ing-house; a  sleeping  partner;  and  the  bank  failed.  Failed  through  a 
long^ontinaed  course  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  connected  with 
it — something  like  that  described  to  you  as  pursued  by  Mr.  George 
€rodolphin.  This  gentleman  (of  whom  I  tell  you)  was  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  Tosses,  creditors  and  others  decided,  the  real  delin- 
quent having  disappeared,  escaped  beyond  their  reach.  They  lavished 
upon  him  harsh  names;  rogue,  thief,  swindler! — ^while,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  was  as  innocent  and  unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  as 
they  were.  He  gave  up  aU  he  had ;  the  bulk  of  his  means  had  gono 
with  the  bank ;  and  he  went  out  of  the  hearing  of  his  abusers  K>r  a 
while  until  things  should  be  smoother ;  perhaps  the  bad  man  caught. 
A  short  time,  and  he  became  ill ;  and  a  medical  man  was  called  in  to 
him.  Another  short  time,  and  he  was  dead :  and  the  doctors  said — I 
heard  them  say  it — ^that  his  malady  had  been  brought  on  by  grief ; 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  was  a  kindly  gentle- 
man ;  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbour ;  a  single- 
hearted,  honest  man ;  the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  honour :  but  he 
was  misjudged  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  him  better ;  and  he 
died  for  it.  I  wonder  what  the  real  rogue  felt  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  ?  He  was  a  relative.  There  are  many  such  cases  in  the  world ; 
where  reproachful  abuse  is  levelled  at  one  whose  heart  is  breaking. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  doubt  that  George  Godolphin's  embar- 
rassments nad  commenced  years  ago.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  money  borrowed  from  Verrall  during  that  short  sojourn  in  Horn- 
berg  had  been  its  precursor.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  charla- 
tan, the  crafty,  unscrupulous  bill  discounter,  who  grew  fat  on  the  folly 
of  others,  his  downward  course  was — perhaps  not  easy  or  swift,  but  at 
all  events  sure.  If  George  Godolphin  nad  but  been  a  little  more  clear- 
sighted, the  evil  might  never  have  come.  Could  he  but  have  seen 
Terrall  at  the  first  onset,  as  he  was ;  not  the  gentleman,  the  good- 
hearted  man,  as  George  credulously  believed,  but  the  low  fellow  who 
traded  on  the  needs  of  others,  the  designing  sharper,  looking  ever 
after  his  prey,  George  would  have  flimg  him  far  away  with  no  other 
feeling  than  contempt.  George  Godolphin  was  not  born  a  rogue. 
George  was  by  nature  a  gentleman,  and  an  open-handed  one  too ;  but, 
once  in  the  clutches  of  Yerrall,  he  was  no  more  able  to  escape,  than 
are  the  unhappy  flies  who  go  buzzing  against  the  shining  papei*s, 
placed  to  catch  them,  and  there  stick.  Bit  by  bit,  step  by  step,  gra- 
dually, imperceptibly,  George  found  himself  stuck.  He  awoke  to  the 
fiict  that  he  comd  neither  stir  upwards  nor  downwards.  He  could  not 
extricate  himself;  he  could  not  go  on  without  exposure;  Verrall,  or 
Verrall*B  agents,  those  working  in  concert  with  him,  though  not  osten- 
sibly, stopped  the  supplies,  and  George  was  in  a  fix.  Then  began  the 
frauds  upon  the  bank.  Slightly  at  first.  It  was  only  a  choice  between 
that  and  exposure.  Between  that  and  ruin,  it  may  be  said,  for  George's 
liabilities  were  so  great,  that,  if  brought  to  a  cUmax,  they  must  then 
have  caused  the  bank  to  stop,  involving  Thomas  in  ruin  as  well  as 
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himself.  In  his  sanguine  temperament,  too,  he  was  always  hoping 
that  some  lucky  turn  would  redeem  the  bad  and  bring  all  to  rights 
again.  It  was  Yerrall  who  urged  him  on.  It  was  Yerrall  who,  with 
Machiavellian  craft,  made  the  wrong  appear  the  right ;  it  was  Yerrall 
who  had  filled  his  pockets  with  the  emptiness  of  Oeorse's.  That 
Yerrall  had  been  the  arch-tempter,  and  George  the  arch-dupe,  was 
dear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  to  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes. 
Unfortunately,  but  very  few  were  behind  the  scenes  so  far — they 
might  be  counted  by  units — ^and  Yerrall  and  Co.  could  still  blazon  it 
before  the  world. 

The  wonder  was,  where  the  money  had  gone.  It  very  often  is  the 
wonder  in  these  cases.  A  wonder  too  often  never  solved.  An  awful 
amount  of  money  had  gone  in  some  way ;  the  mystery  was,  how. 
Oeon;e  Oodolphin  had  kept  up  a  large  establishment ;  had  been  per- 
sonally extravagant  privately  as  well  as  publicly ;  but  that  did  not 
serve  to  account  for  the  half  of  the  money  missing ;  not  for  a  quarter 
of  it;  nay,  scarcely  for  a  tithe.  Had  it  been  to  save  himself  from 
hanging,  George  himself  could  not  have  told  how  or  where  it  had  gone. 
When  the  awful  sum  total  came  to  be  added  up,  to  stare  him  in  the 
face,  he  looked  at  it  in  blank  amazement.  And  he  had  no  good  to 
show  for  it ;  none ;  the  money  had  melted,  and  he  could  not  tell  how. 

Of  course  it  had  gone  to  the  discounters.  The  tide  of  discounting 
once  set  in,  it  was  something  like  the  nails  in  the  horseshoe,  doubling, 
and  doubling,  and  doubling.  The  money  went,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  for  it :  little  marvel  that  George  Godolphin  stood  aghast  at 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole,  when  the  amount  was  raked  up — or,  as 
near  the  amount  as  could  be  guessed  at.  When  Gteorge  could  no 
longer  furnish  legitimate  funds  on  his  own  account,  the  bank  was  laid 
under  contribution  to  supply  them,  and  George  had  to  enter  upon  a 
system  of  ingenuity  to  hide  the  outgoings.  When  those  contributions 
had  been  levied  to  the  very  utmost  extent  compatible  with  safety,  with 
the  avoidance  of  sudden  and  immediate  non-discovery,  and  George  was 
at  his  wits'  end  for  money,  which  he  mutt  have,  then  Yerrall  whispered 
of  a  way  which  George  at  first  revolted  from,  but  which  resulted  in 
the  taking  of  the  deeds  of  Lord  Averil.  Had  the  crash  not  come  as 
it  did,  other  deeds  might  have  been  taken.  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
Such  a  course  once  entered  on  is  always  down  hill.  Like  some  other 
downward  courses,  the  only  safety  lies  in  not  yielding  to  it  at  the  first 
temptation. 

Strange  to  say,  George  Gt>dolphin  could  not  see  the  rogue's  part 
played  by  Yerrall:  or  at  best  he  saw  it  but  very  imperfectly.  And 
yet,  not  strange;  for  there  are  many  of  these  cases  in  the  world. 
George  had  been  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Yerrall ;  had 
been  lii^  it  may  be  said,  with  him  and  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly.  Mrs. 
Yerrall  was  ]^retty.  Charlotte  had  her  attractions.  Altogether,  George 
believed  yet  in  Yerrall.  Let  the  dagger's  point  be  but  decked  taste- 
fully with  flowers,  and  men  will  rush  blindly  on  to  it. 

Thomas  Godolphin  sat,  some  books  before  him,  pondering  the  one 
weighty  question — where  could  all  the  money  have  gone  P     Until  the 

E resent  moment,  this  morning;  when  he  had  the  booKs  before  him  and 
is  thoughts  were  more  practically  directed  to  business  details,  he  had 
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been  pondering  another  weighty  qnestion — where  had  George's  in- 
tegrity gone  P  Whither  had  flown  his  pride  in  his  fair  good  name, 
the  honour  of  the  O-odolphins  P  From  the  Saturday  afternoon  when 
the  dreadful  truth  came  to  light,  Thomas  had  had  little  else  in  his 
thoughts.  It  was  his  companion  through  the  Sunday,  through  the 
night  journey  afterwards  down  to  Prior's  Ash.  He  was  more  fit  to  be 
in  his  Ded  than  to  take  that  journey :  but  he  must  face  the  exasperated 
men  from  whom  Gkorge  had  flown. 

He  was  facing  them  now.  People  had  been  coming  in  since  nine 
o'clock  with  their  reproaches,  and  Thomas  Godolphin  bore  them 
patiently  and  answered  them  meekly :  the  tones  of  his  voice  low,  sub- 
Gued,  as  if  they  came  from  the  sadness  of  a  stricken  heart.  He  felt 
their  wrongs  keenly.  Could  he  have  paid  these  injured  men  by  cutting 
himself  to  pieces,  and  satisfied  them  with  the  ''  pound  of  flesh,"  he 
would  have  done  so,  oh  how  willingly.  He  would  have  sacrificed  his 
life  and  his  happiness  (his  happiness !),  and  done  it  cheerfully,  if  by 
that  means  they  could  have  been  paid. 

''  It's  nothing  but  a  downright  swindle.  I'll  say  it,  sir,  to  your  face, 
and  I  can't  help  saying  it.  Here  I  bring  the  two  thousand  pound  in 
my  hand,  and  I  say  to  Mr.  George  Ghodolphin,  *  Will  it  be  safe  ?' 
'  Yes,'  he  answers  me,  *  it  will  be  safe.'  Ana  now  the  bank  has  shut 
itself  up,  and  where's  my  money  ?" 

The  speaker  was  Bamaby,  the  corn-dealer.  What  was  Thomas 
Godolphin  to  answer  P 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  on  Saturday,  that  the  bank  would  open  again 
to-day  for  business ;  that  the  customers  would  be  paid  in  full." 

^  I  told  you  but  what  I  believed,"  rose  the  quiet  voice  of  Thomas 
Gbdolpbin  in  answer.  "  Mr.  Barnaby,  believe  me,  this  blow  has  come 
upon  no  one  more  unexpectedly  than  it  has  upon  me." 

"  Well,  sur,  I  don't  know  what  may  be  your  mode  of  carrying  on 
business,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  conduct  mine  so  as  to  let  ruin 
come  slap  upon  me  and  not  to  have  seen  it  coming." 

Again,  what  was  Thomas  Godolphin  to  answer?  Generous  to  the 
end.  He  would  not  say,  "  My  brother  has  flayed  us  both,  alike,  false." 
"If  I  find  that^any  care  or  caution  of  mine  could  have  averted  this, 
Mr.  Bamaby,  I  shall  carry  the  remorse  to  my  grave,"  was  all  he  said. 

^'  What  sort  of  a  dividend  will  there  be  P"  went  on  the  dealer. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you  yet,  Mr.  Bamaby.  I  have  no  idea.  We 
must  have  time  to  go  through  the  books." 

"  Where  U  Mr.  George  Godolphin  ?"  resumed  the  applicant ;  and 
it  was  a  very  natural  question.  "  Mr.  Hurde  says  he  is  away,  but  it 
is  strange  he  should  be  away  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  should  like  to 
ask  Him  a  question  or  two." 

"  He  is  in  London,"  replied  Thomas  Godolphin. 

^'  But  what's  he  gone  to  London  for  now  ?  And  when  is  he  coming 
back?" 

More  puzzling  questions.  Thomas  had  to  bear  the  pain  of  many 
such  that  day.  He  did  not  say,  "  My  brother  is  gone  we  know  not 
why ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  run  away."  He  spoke  aloud  the  faint 
hopes  that  rose  within  his  own  breast — that  some  train,  ere  the  day 
was  over,  would  bring  him  back  to  Prior's  Ash. 
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<' Don't  jou  care,  Mr.  OodolphiD,"  eame  the  next  wailing  plaint^ 
"  for  the  ruin  that  the  leas  of  this  money  will  bring  uponm^e  ?  I  hare 
a  wife  and  children,  sir." 

"  I  do  care,"  Thomas  answered,  his  throat  husky  and  a  mist  in  his 
eyes.  "  For  every  pang  that  this  calamity  will  inflict  on  others,  it 
inflicts  two  on  me." 

Mr.  Hurde,  who  was  busy  with  more  books  in  his  own  department, 
in  conjunction  with  some  clerks,  came  in  to  ask  a  question,  his  pen 
behind  his  ear ;  and  Mr.  Barnaby,  seeing  no  good  to  be  derived  from 
stopping,  went  out.  Little  respite  had  Thomas  Godolphin.  The  next 
to  come  in  was  the  Bector  of  All  Seals'. 

*'  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  was  his  saluting  question,  spoken  in 
bis  clear,  decisive  tone.  '^  How  am  I  to  refund  this  money  to  the  little 
Chisholros?" 

Thomas  G-odolphin  had  no  satisfactory  reply  to  make.  He  missed 
the  friendly  hand  held  out  hitherto  in  greeting.  Mr.  Hastings  did 
not  take  a  chair,  but  stood  up  n^ar  the  table,  firm,  stern,  uncom- 
promising. 

''  I  hear  George  is  ofi^,"  he  continued. 

''He  is  gone  to  London,  Maria  informs  me,"  replied  Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"  Mr.  Godolphin,  can  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  yon  had  no  sua* 
picion  of  the  way  things  were  turning  ?  That  this  ruin  has  come  on, 
and  you  ignorant  ?" 

'*  1  had  no  suspicion ;  none  whatever.  None  can  be  more  utterly 
surprised  than  I.  There  are  moments  when  a  feeling  comes  over  me 
that  it  cannot  be  true." 

''  Could  you  live  in  intimate  association  with  your  brother,  and  not 
see  that  he  was  turning  out  a  rogue  and  vagabond  P"  went  on  the 
rector,  in  his  keenest  and  most  cynical  tone. 

"■  I  knew  nothing,  I  suspected  nothing,"  was  the  quiet  reply  of 
Thomas. 

''  How  dared  he  take  that  money  from  me  the  other  night,  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  P"  asked  Mr.  Hastings.  ''  Ha 
took  it  from  me ;  he  never  entered  it  in  the  books ;  he  i^>plied  it,  there's 
no  doubt,  to  his  own  infamous  purposes.  When  a  suspicion  was 
whispered  to  me  afterwards  that  the  bank  was  wrong,  I  came  here  to 
him.  I  candidly  spoke  of  wliat  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him  to  return 
me  the  money,  as  a  friend,  a  relative.  Did  he  return  it  ?  No :  his 
answer  was  a  false,  plausible  assurance  that  the  nooney  and  the  bank 
were  alike  safe.  What  does  be  call  it  ?  Bobbery?  It  is  worse ;  it  is 
deceit,  fraud,  vile  swindling.  In  the  old  days,  many  a  man  has  swung 
for  less,  Mr.  Godolphin." 

Thomas  Godolphin  could  not  gainsay  it. 

"Nine  thousand  and  forty-Eve  pounds!"  continued  the  rector. 
"  How  am  I  to  make  it  good  ?  How  am  I  to  find  money  only  for  the 
education  of  Chisholm's  children  ?  He  confided  them  and  their  money 
to  me ;  and  how  have  I  repaid  the  trust  ?" 

Every  word  he  spoke  was. as  a  dagger  jsnterine  the  heart  of 
Thomas  Godolphin.  He  could  only  sit  still  and  bear.  Had  the 
malady  that  was  carrying  him  to  the  grave  never  before  shown  itself^ 
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the  days  of  anguish  be  had  now  entered  on  wonld  have  been  sufficient 
to  induce  it. 

''  If  I  fmd  that  Maria  knew  of  this,  that  ahe  was  in  league  with  her 
hnsband  to  deceiTe  me,  I  shall  feel  inclined  to  discard  her  from  my 
affections  from  henceforth,'*  resumed  the  indignant  rector.  "  It  was 
an  nalucky  day  when  I  ^ye  my  consent  to  her  marrying  George  Go- 
dcdpfam.  I  never  liked  his  addreanng  her.  It  must  have  been  instinct 
warned  me  against  it." 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  Maria  has  known  nothing,"  said  Thomas 
Godolphin.    "She " 

Mr.  €k>dolphin  stopped.  Angry  sounds  had  arisen  outside,  and 
presently  the  door  was  viotently  opened,  and  quite  a  crowd  of  cla- 
morous people  came  in,  ready  to  abuse  Thomas  Oodolphin,  George 
not  being  there  to  receive  toe  abuse.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  day's  work  took  weeks  from  his  short  span  of  remaining  Hfe. 
Could  a  man's  heart  break  summarily,  Thomas  Godolphin's  would 
have  broken  then.  Many  men  would  have  retaliated :  he  felt  their 
griefs,  their  wrongs,  as  keenly  as  they  did.  They  told  him  of  their 
ruin,  of  the  desolation,  the  misery  it  would  bring  to  them,  to  their 
wires  and  families  ;  some  spoke  in  a  respectful  tone  of  quiet  plaint, 
some  were  loud,  unreasonable,  half  insultuig.  They  demanded  to 
know  what  dividend  there  would  be ;  some  asked  in  a  covert  tone  to 
have  iheir  bit  of  money  returned  in  full ;  some  gave  vent  to  most  un* 
orthodox  language  touching  George  Godolphin ;  they  openly  ex* 
pressed  their  opinion  that  Thomas  was  conniving  at  his  absence ;  they 
hinted  that  he  was  as  culpable  as  the  other. 

None  of  them  appeared  to  glance  at  tlie  great  &ct — that  Thomas 
Godolphin  was  the  greatest  suffers  of  all.  If  they  had  lost  part  of 
their  means,  he  had  lost  all  of  his.  Did  they  remember  that  this 
terrible  misfortune,  which  they  were  blaming  him  for,  would  leave 
him  a  beggar  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  P  He,  a  gentlenuin  bom  to 
wealth,  to  Ashlydyat,  to  a  position  of  standing  in  the  county,  to 
honour,  to  respect  F  It  had  all  been  rent  away  by  the  blow,  leaving 
him  homeless  and  pennitess,  sick  with  an  incurable  maladj.  Had 
they  but  reflected,  they  might  have  found  that  Thomas  Godolphin 
deserved  their  condolence  rather  than  their  abuse. 

But  they  were  in  no  mood  to  reflect,  or  to  spare  him  in  their  angry 
feelings ;  tbej  gave  vent  to  all  the  soreness  within  them — and  perhaps 
it  was  excusable. 

The  Sector  of  All  Souls'  had  had  his  say,  and  he  strode  forth. 
Making  his  way  to  the  dining-room,  he  knocked  sharply  with  his 
stick  on  the  door,  and  then  entered.  Maria  rose  up  and  came  for- 
ward: something  very  like  terror  on  her  face.  The  knock  had 
firightened  her :  it  had  conjured  up  visions  of  the  visitors  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain. 

"  Where  is  George  Godolphin  ?"  . 

''  He  is  in  London,  papa,"  she  answered,  her  heart  sinking  at  the 
stem  tone,  the  abrupt  greeting. 

"  When  do  you  expe^  him  home  ?" 

"I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  tell  me  when  he  went;  except 
that  he  should  be  home  soon.     Will  you  not  sit  down,  papa  P" 
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''  No.  When  I  brought  that  money  here  the  other  night,  the  nine 
thousand  and  forty-fiye  pounds,"  he  continued,  touching  her  shoulder 
to  command  her  full  attention,  ''  could  you  not  have  opened  your 
lips  to  tell  me  that  it  would  be  safer  in  my  own  house  than  in 
this?'' 

Maria  was  seized  with  an  inward  trembling.  She  could  not  bear 
to  be  spoken  to  in  that  stem  tone  by  her  father.  "  Papa,  I  could  not 
tell  you.     I  did  not  know  it." 

''  X)o  you  wish  to  tell  me  that  you  knew  nothiug— no^Ain^— of  the 
state  of  your  husband's  affairs,  of  the  ruin  that  was  impending  P" 

*'  I  knew  nothing,"  she  answered.  "  Until  the  bank  closed  on 
Saturday,  I  was  in  total  ignorance  that  anything  was  wrong.  I  never 
had  the  remotest  suspicion  of  it." 

''  Then  I  think,  Maria,  you  ought  to  have  had  it.  Bnmour  says 
that  you  are  owing  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  town  for  your  per- 
sonal necessaries,  housekeeping  and  the  like." 

'*  There  is  a  good  deal  owing,  I  fear,"  she  answered.  "  George  has 
not  given  me  the  money  to  pay  regularly  of  late,  as  he  used  to  do." 

"  And  did  that  not  serve  to  open  your  eyes  ?" 

"  No,"  she  faintly  said.  "  I  never  cast  a  thought  to  anything  being 
wrong." 

She  spoke  meekly,  softly,  something  like  Thomas  G-odolphin  had 

rken.  The  rector  looked  at  her  pale,  sad  face,  and  perhaps  a  feeling 
pity  for  his  daughter  came  over  him,  however  bitter  he  may  have 
felt  towards  her  husband. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  us  all,"  he  said,  in  a  kinder  voice, 
as  he  turned  to  move  away. 

"  Will  you  not  wait,  and  sit  down,  papa  P" 

"  I  have  not  the  time  now.     Good  day,  Maria." 

As  he  went  out,  there  stood,  gathered  against  the  wall,  waiting  to 
go  in,  Mrs.  Bond.  Her  face  was  rather  red  this  morning,  and  a  per- 
fume—certainly  not  of  plain  water — might  be  detected  in  her  vicinity. 
Her  snuffy  black  gown  went  down  in  a  reverence,  as  he  passed.  The 
Sector  of  All  Souls'  strode  on.  Care  was  too  great  at  his  heart,  to 
allow  of  his  paying  attention  to  extraneous  things,  even  though  they 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  attractive  Mrs.  Bond. 
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FREDERICK  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

BY  SIR  KATHAimSL. 

PuTTiNO  this  and  that  together,  in  his  career  as  a  Prince,  and  remem- 
bering the  mature  age  to  which  he  attained,  it  may  very  reasonably  in- 
deed be  doubted,  perhaps  be  quite  confidently  denied,  that  the  father  of 
George  the  Third  would  himself  have  made  a  model  of  a  British  king. 
One  cannot  be  persuaded  into  a  belief  that  the  nation  was  a  prodigious 
loser  by  the  Prince's  decease,  despite  the  panegyrics  of  the  Leicester 
House  clique,  and  all  the  eulogies,  adulations,  and  regrets,  of  his  Majesty's 
Opposition.  One  cannot  recognise  in  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  the 
making  of  a  Titus  or  an  Antoninus  Pius,  despite  the  sounding  brass  of 
brassy  Bnbb  Dodington's  prose,  and  the  tinkling  cymbal  of  Thomson's 
rerse. 

When  Thomson  published  Part  the  First  of  his  '*  Liberty,"  the  Prince 
was  not  yet  the  recognised  power  in  the  State,  for  good  or  evil,  that 
within  a  few  years  he  became — thanks  to  that  famous  declaration  of 
principles  whicb,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  raised  his  popularity  so  high,  and  made 
the  council  at  Leicester  House  a  formidable  rival  to  the  cabinet  at  St. 
James's ;  principles  to  which  he  exhibited  his  devotion  on  all  available 
occasions  of  display-— even  the  theatrical  entertainments  in  which  his 
children  played  at  Leicester  House  being  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  im- 
pressing  the  public  with  his  ^ncerity.  As  early  as  1784,  however,  James 
Thomson  hailed  in  his  Royal  Highness  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the 
prince,  and  of  the  patriot,  united :  an  overflowing  benevolence,  generosity, 
and  candour  of  heart,  joined  to  an  enlightened  zeal  for  Liberty — that 
theme  of  what  Thomson  perversely  held  to  be  his  own  best  work — an  in- 
timate persuasion  that  on  it  depends  the  happiness  and  glory  both  of  kings 
and  people.  But  this  was  in  a  Dedication  ;  and  Dedications,  at  that  time 
of  day,  were  chartered  to  exude  any  amount  of  fulsome  flattery. 

And  how  figures  Frederick  in  the  Poem  itself?  A  Groddess,  Liberty, 
speaketh;  a  heavenly  Power,  that  heareth  and  answereth  poet's  prayer ; 
and  this  the  tone  of  her  divine  response — this  the  burden  of  her  strain 
inspired: 

A  Prince  behold  1  for  Me  who  boms  sincere. 

E'en  with  a  subject's  zeal.    He  my  great  work 

Will  parent-like  sustain;  and  added  give 

The  touch  the  Graces  and  the  Moses  owe. 

For  Britain's  gloir  swells  his  pantiug  breast ; 

And  ancient  arts  ne  emulous  revolves ; 

His  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad, 

Thro^  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  man 

To  please,  his  pleasure ;  bounty  his  delight; 

Ana  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him.* 

Poetical  licenses  are  taken  out  for  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  business, 
and  James  Thomson,  idler  though  he  was,  could  drive  a  roaring  trade  in 

*  Thomson's  Liberty,  part  L,  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy  Compared. 
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this  line  when  the  fit  took  him.  Suspend  his  license,  or  at  least  your 
faith  in  it ;  and  consult  Lord  Herrey  on  the  capabilities  and  salient  cha> 
racter-points  of  his  Royal  Highness.  Tme,  my  Lord  Herrey,  too,  is 
a  prejudiced  witness ;  ex  officio  (at  Court)  as  much  prejudiced  against 
the  Heir-Apparent,  as  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  was  prepossessed  in  his 
favour.  But  John  Lord  Hervey  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  an 
expert  in  royal  society ;  and  hia  portraiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
abounds  in  traits  that  are  almost  self-evidently  like  and  to  the  life. 

According  to  his  lordship,  then,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  was  made 
up  of  contradictions.  H.R.H.  was  at  once  both  false  and  sincere;  faXte 
by  principle^  and  sincere  from  weakness,  trying  always  to  disguise  the 
truths  he  ought  not  to  have  concealed,  and  from  his  levity  discovering 
those  he  ought  never  to  have  suffered  to  escape  him :  so  that  he  never 
icJd  the  truth  when  he  pretended  to  confide,  and  was  for  ever  telling  the 
most  improper  and  dishonest  truths  when  anybody  else  had  confided  in 
him.  He  was  at  once.  Lord  Hervey  assures  us,  both  lavish  and  avaricious, 
and  always  both  in  the  wrong  place,  and  without  the  least  ray  of  either 
of  the  virtues  often  concomitant  with  these  vices;  for  he  was  profuse 
without  liberality,  and  avaricious  without  economy.  Aecording  to  the 
same  anthority,  Uie  Prince  was  equally  addicted  to  the  weakness  of 
making  many  enemies  and  many  friends,  nobody  being  too  low  or  too 
bad  for  him  to  court,  nobody  too  good  or  too  great  for  him  to  betray. 
^*  He  desired  without  love,  could  laugh  without  being  pleased,  and  weep 
without  being  grieved  ;  for  which  reason  his  mistresses  never  were  fond 
of  him,  his  companions  never  pleased  with  him,  and  those  he  seemed  to 
commiserate  never  relieved  by  him. 

*'  When  he  aimed  at  being  merry  in  company,  it  was  in  so  tiresome  a 
manner  that  his  mirth  was  to  real  cheerfuhiess  what  wet  wood  is  to  a  fire, 
that  damps  the  flame  it  is  brought  to  feed.  His  irresolution  would  make 
him  take  anybody's  advice  who  happened  to  be  with  him ;  so  that 
jealousy  of  being  thought  to  be  influenced  (so  prevalent  in  weak  people, 
and  consequently  those  who  are  most  influenced)  always  made  him  saj 
something  depreciating  to  the  naxt  comer,  of  him  that  advised  him  last. 
With  these  qualifications,  true  to  nobody,  and  seen  through  by  every- 
body, it  is  easy  to  imagine  nobody  had  any  regard  for  him :  what  regard, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  anybody  oould  have  for  a  man  who  had  no  truth 
in  his  words,  no  justice  in  his  inclination,  no  integrity  in  his  commerce^ 
no  sincerity  in  his  professions,  no  stability  in  his  attachments,  no  sense 
in  his  conversatmn,  no  dignity  in  his  behaviour,  and  no  judgment  in  his 
conduct  p"* 

Great  was  the  manifestation  of  public  joy,  and  fervent  were  the  tones 
of  loyal  congratulation,  which  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  on  these 
shores,  in  1728.  For  some  reason  not  very  clear,  but  probably,  as  Earl 
Stanhope  suggests,  to  gratify  the  Hanoverian  party,  the  young  man  had 
never  been  permitted  to  visit  England  in  the  lifetime  of  George  the 
First.  He  now  came  over  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  pledge  of  the 
Protestant  Succession,  and  not  without  qualities  to  captivate  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  always  apt  to  love  an  heir- apparent  better  than  a  king. 
The  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded  and  darkened  by  faction,  and  Lord 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Bsign  of  Qeoi^  the  SeesDd.    By  Mm  Lovd  Hiswey. 
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Mahoa's  History  of  EDglaod*  makes  it  but  too  evident  how  scruptdooBly 
Frederick  followed  his  father's  example  in  caballing  against  ft  sceptie- 
beariog  me. 

The  Prince's  best  qualities,  by  Henrey's  report,  always  gave  one  a 
degree  of  contempt  for  him ;  his  carriage,  whilst  it  seemed  engaging  to 
those  who  did  not  examine  it,  appearing  mean  to  those  who  did.  He 
waSy  indeed,  on  this  noUe  lord's  showing,  as  false  as  his  capacity  would 
allow  him  to  be,  and  more  capable  in  that  walk  than  in  any  other^* 
never  having  the  least  hesitation,  from  principle  or  fear  <^  future  detec- 
tion, in  teiitng  any  lie  that  served  his  present  purpose.  Hwvey t  further 
pronounces  him  to  have  had  a  much  weaker  understanding,  and,  if  pes- 
nUe,  a  more  obstinate  temper,  than  his  father; — ^and  is  kiu  to  profess 
that  had  the  Prince  but  had  one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
one  should  have  had  compasrion  for  ham  in  the  sitnation  to  which  his 
miserable  poor  head  soon  reduced  him ;  for  his  case,  in  short,  was  this : 
he  had  a  &lher  that  abhorred  him,  a  mother  that  despised  him,  sbters 
that  betrayed  him,  a  brother  set  np  against  him,  and  a  set  of  servants 
that  were  neither  of  use  to  him  nor  desirous  of  being  so. 

His  positioB,  Mr.  Robert  Bell  remarks,  placed  him  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  King's  advisers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Opposition,  to  whom  he  made  that  famous  declaration  of  reforms, 
already  mentioned.  "£at  there  was  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
strengtii  of  hia  character,  or  the  purity  of  his  principles.  The  revelatioae 
of  Bubb  Dodington  show  that  the  Prince  was  a  man  of  feeble  intellect 
and  infirm  resoUition;  and  that  the  political  schemes  with  which  he 
aansed  his  leisure  at  Leicester  House,  in  anticipation  of  the  advent  of 
sovereign  power,  betmyed  a  spirit  of  vanity  and  favouritism  not  altogether 
reeonciiable  with  his  public  pro£Msions."| 

GlanoDg  into  Bnbb's  Diary,  at  the  evening  date  of  that  delectable 
journal,  namely,  the  summer  of  1749,  we  see  that  adventurer  alighting 
at  Kew  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  '*  received  most  kindly"  by  H.R.H., 
who  ''  told  me  he  desired  me  to  come  into  his  service  on  any  terms,  and 
by  any  title  I  pleased;"  '^all  this  in  a  manner  so  noble  and  frank,  and 
with  expressions  so  full  of  affection  and  regard,  that  I  ought  not  to 
lemember  them,  but  as  a  debt,  and  to  perpetuate  my  gratitude."  AHes 
dinner,  H.R.H.  insists  on  Bubb's  accepting  20Q0L  per  amn^  and  on 
settling  what  was  to  happen  in  levevtion, — a  Peerage,  to  wit,  with  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  seals  of  Seesctary  of  State, 
for  the  southern  province.  "  I  give  you  leave  to  kiss  my  hand  upon  i^ 
now,  by  way  of  acceptance,"  said  H.R.H.  ^  Which  I  did  aecosdmgly," 
says  the  noway  backward  or  bashful  Bubb. 

Here  again  are  snatdies  and  sundries  from  ^m  Diary.  **  Kissed  the 
Prince  and  Princess's  hands,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers.  Sapped 
with  their  Eoyal  Highnesses.  .  .  .  The  Prince  pretty  eager  about  oppo- 
ntion."§     Immediately  ensuing  upon  whuk  is  the  highly  charaeteristio 

"*  See  voL  iL  pp.  126^  199  j;.  ;  vol.  iii.  1S4,  315,  880;  vol.  iv.  1,  6,  10.  Edit. 
IMS. 

t  Memoirs  of  Beign  of  George  the  Second.  Ed.  by  J.  W.  Croker,  1848 ;  voL  L 
p.  398. 

t  Bell's  Annotated  edit  of  Thomson,  voL  1.  pp.  Ill,  208. 
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entry,  of  the  Bame  day's  date,  '*  Kissed  the  King's  hand  at  Kensington. 
Was  civilly  received.  Wrote  to  Lady  Middlesex  about  what  passed  last 
night."  £arly  next  month  :  *'  Dined  and  supped  at  Kew.  The  Prince 
read  to  me  an  answer  to  my  memorial  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
difference  in  opinion  between  us  is  not  considerable.  The  piece  is 
astonishingly  well  drawn."*  In  a  few  days  again  Bubb  dines  at  Carlton 
House,  Lord  Egmont  and  Dr.  Lee  also  present,  and  they  arrange  among 
them,  under  H.R.H.'s  personal  presidency  at  table,  all  that  shall  happen 
on  the  King's  demise,~the  Civil  List  in  particular.  And  H.ILH.  **  gave 
us  his  hand,  and  made  us  shake  hands  with  each  other,  to  stand  by,  and 
support"!  the  propositions  agreed  on.  But  wicked  people  try  to  set  the 
Fnnce  against  Bubb,  and  a  deal  of  communication  has  to  pass  between 
them  to  make  and  keep  matters  straight  ^'  At  last  he  ordered,  that  he 
should  go  to  my  house  at  Hammersmith  ;  with  which  I  agreed,  thinking 
that  the  strongest  mark  of  his  protection  that  we  could  desire.  After 
much  talk  about  this  and  that,  and  some  idle  accounts  about  the  poll  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  made  me  sit  by  him,  and  ran  into  a  long  discourse 
about  the  army?  and  then  about  the  reducdon  of  interest,  and  so  let 
himself  into  a  discourse  about  the  necessity  of  saying  something  about 
those  things  in  Parliament,  to  feel  pulse,  and  keep  the  party  together, 

A  month  or  two  later,  on  Bubb's  mooting  a  certain  motion  of  poUtical 
interest,  we  find  H.R.H.  making  him  ''  a  very  embarrassed  and  perplexed 
answer."  And  that  very  night  was  published  "  the  vilest  and  most 
rancorous  pamphlet  against  me,  that,  I  believe,  any  age  or  country  [O 
tempore,  O  mores!]  can  show,  the  author  of  it  tsiking,  by  implication, 
the  character  of  being  in  the  Prince's  service."§  Things  are  come  to  a 
pretty  pass.  The  Prince  has  his  doubts  about  Bubb,  and  Bubb  is  not 
quite  sure  about  the  Prince.  Nor,  in  these  mutual  misgivings,  can  it  be 
said  that  either  of  them.  Prince  or  parvenu,  was  wrong. 
.  However,  a  good  face  must  be  put  on  the  matter,  and  so  supple  a  tool 
must  not  be  discarded  while  prospectively  useful.  Lord  Middlesex  ap- 
peases Bubb  considerably  by  the  assurance  that  H.R.H.,  having  had  the 
obnoxious  pamphlet  sent  him  in  a  letter,  is  '^  much  incensed  at  it ;"  and 
it  is  agreed  that  <*  I  should  see  the  Prince  as  soon  as  might  be;"  and  it 
is  announced  that  "  the  Prince,  as  well  as  we^  suspected  that  the  pamphlet 
might  come  from  the  Court,  in  order  to  foment  and  increase  divisions." || 
Perhaps  the  handiwork  of  Sporus  himself,  Lord  Fanny,  that  thing  of 
milk? 

The  interview,  after  some  litde  delay,  comes  oS,  and  Frederick  essays 
to  heal  the  breach  in  the  ''  family,"  as  in  cant  phrase  the  Leicester  House 
clique  wasdomestioo-felicitously  styled — that  happy  family  which  the 
malice  of  envious  outsiders  was  seeking  to  convulse  and  break  up.  **  The 
Prince  said,  everybody  was  infamously  abused :  he  and  his  father  had 
been  often  so;  that  it  would  do  me  no  hurt,  &c."Y  But  months  roll  on, 
and  Bubb  still  has  his  maligners,  active  always,  if  not  always  successful. 
<*  Dined  with  Lord  Talboti  who  informed  me  of  the  many  lies  which  were 
told  of  me  to  the  Prince,  and  the  unalterable  inveteracy  of  the  family 

•  Nov.  4.  t  Nov.  11.  X  Nov;  24. 
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against  me.  God  forgive  them — I  have  not  deserved  it  of  them."* 
Bubb,  and  those  for  whom  he  so  piousij  interoedes^  have  conflicting 
notions  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  deserts. 

B^Dg  himself  under  a  cloud,  Mr.  Dodington  begins  to  augur  badly  of 
his  coontry,  and  his  Prince.  He  agrees  with  Lord  Middlesex  "  that  the 
country  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  Prince's 
succession  was  in  great  danger,  from  the  maxims  he  had  adopted,  and  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  those  he  most  attended  to  at  present*'t 
But  with  the  new  year,  things  look  a  bit  brighter.  ''  At  one  o'clock  re- 
ceived orders  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Kew.  ...  Played  at  Farao,"  AcX 
<'  Went  in  private  coaches  with  their  Boyal  Highnesses,  &c.,  to  Mr. 
Glasae's,  where  we  sent  for  a  conjuror.''§  Next  day,  Bubb  assists  at 
keeping  the  Prince's  birthday.  It  is  the  last  that  can  be  kept.  Within 
two  months  the  Prince  is  a  dead  man ;  and  Bubb  is,  for  life,  a  disap- 
pointed one. 

The  Diary  from  March  6th  to  21st  inclusive  is  enUrely  taken  up  with 
H.KH.'s  fatal  illness.  We  heap  together  the  sick-room  items,  such  as 
they  are.  March  6.  *'  Went  to  Leicester  House,  where  the  Prince  told 
me  that  he  had  catched  cold,  the  day  before,  at  Kew,  and  had  been 
blooded." — 8th.  <<  The  Prince  not  recovered.  Our  passing  the  next  week 
at  Kew  put  o£P."— 10th.  "  At  Leicester  House.  The  Prince  was  better, 
and  saw  company." — 13th.  "  At  Leicester  House.  The  Prince  did  not 
appear,  having  a  return  of  a  pain  in  his  side." — 14th.  *'  At  Leicester 
House.  The  Prince  asleep — twice  blooded,  and  with  a  blister  on  his 
back,  as  also  on  both  legs,  that  night." — 15th.  *'  The  Prince  .  •  •  out  of 
all  danger."— 16th.  "  The  Prince  without  pain  or  fever."— 17th.  "  Went 
twice  to  Lefeester  House.  The  Prince  had  a  bad  night,  till  one  this 
morning,  then  was  better,  and  continued  so." — 18th.  "  The  Prince  better, 
and  sat  up  half  an  hour." — 20th.  '*  Went  to  Leicester  House ;  from 
thence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  to  Hammersmith.  I  was 
told  at  Leicester  House,  at  three  o'clock,  that  the  Prince  was  much 
better,  and  had  slept  eight  hours  in  the  night  before,  while,  I  suppose,  the 
mortification  was  forming ;  for  he  died  this  evening  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock." — 21st.  "I  came  immediately  to  town,  and  learned  from  Mr. 
Breton,  who  was  at  Leicester  House  when  the  Prince  died,  that,  for  half 
an  hour  before,  he  was  very  cheerful,  asked  to  see  some  of  his  friends, 
eat  some  bread-and-butter,  and  drank  coffee :  he  had  spit  for  some  days, ' 
and  was  at  once  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  spitting,  which  last  was 
so  violent,  that  it  suffocated  him.  Lord  North  was  sent  to  the  King. 
This  morning  the  King  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened— -an  abscess  was 
found  in  his  side,  the  breaking  of  which  destroyed  him.  His  physicians, 
Wilmot  and  Lee,  knew  nothing  of  his  distemper ;  as  they  declared,  half 
an  hour  before  he  died,  that  his  pulse  was  like  a  man's  iu  perfect  health. 
They  either  would  not  see,  or  did  not  know  the  consequences  of  the 
black  thrush,  which  appeared  in  his  mouth,  and  quite  down  into  his 
throat  Their  ignorance,  or  their  knowledge  of  his  disorder,  renders 
them  eoually  inexcusable  for  not  calling  in  other  assbtance." 

The  illness  at  the  outset  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  cold,  aggravated 
by  neglect,  and  ending  in  pleurisy ;  there  was  also,  as  the  post-mortem 

*  July  8.  t  Sept  27.  t  J&°-  15>  1751.  S  Jan.  20. 
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examination  showed,  a  gathering  impotthnme  on  the  Prince's  breast, 
which  was  aseribed  to  a  blow  wfaidi  he  had  receiyed  full  two  years  back 
at  a  game  of  trap-ball. 

To  his  own  family  the  bereavement  was  a  great  shock.  The  Princess 
was  left  with  eight  children,  and  soon  to  become  the  mother  of  a  ninth. 
He  had  been  dead  four  hours  before  she  could  be  convinced  that  he  was 
reiJly  gone.  His  eldest  boy,  afterwards  Geoi^  the  Third,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  deep  emotion  at  die  news;  he  turned  pale,  and  laid  his 
hand  to  his  heart  ''  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  you  are  not  well,"  said  his  tutor. 
He  replied,  *^  I  feel!  something  here ;  just  as  I  did  when  I  saw  the  two 
workmen  fdl  from  the  8ca€R>ld  at  Kew."* 

Chesterfield  writes  on  this  occasion  to  his  son,  that  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wides,  "  who  was  more  beloved  for  his  affafaifity  and  good 
nature,  than  esteemed  for  his  steadiness  or  conduct,"  has  given  concern 
to  many,  and  apprehensions  to  all.  The  great  difference  of  age,  he 
adds,  in  the  King  and  Prince  George,  ^'presents  the  prospect  of  a 
minority  ;  a  disagreeable  prospect  for  any  nation  !"t  but  a  prospect  not 
realised  in  the  present  instance,  there  being  nearly  ten  years  of  life  in 
old  Georgius  Secundus  yet 

Meanwhile  the  education  and  management  of  the  heir  devolved  on 
the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  (she  was  of  the  Saxe  Grotha 
family)  Frederick  had  been  united  in  April,  1736,  and  widi  whom,  as 
Macaulay^  observes,  he  afterwards  lived  on  terms  very  similar  to  those 
on  which  his  father  had  lived  with  Queen  Caroline.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Prince  adored  his  wife,  and  thought  her  in  mind  and  person  the  most 
attractive  of  her  sex; — but  he  thought  that  conjugal  fidelity  was 
an  unprincely  virtue ;  and,  in  order  to  be  like  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  Regent  Orieans,  he  afiected  a  libertinism  for  which  he  had  no  taste, 
and  frequently  quitted  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  for  ugly  and 
disagreeable  mistresses. — So  ill  had  been  the  terms  on  which  the  Prince 
had  lived  with  his  father  and  his  brother,  William  Duke  of  Cumberiand, 
tbat  they  could  hardly  be  expected,  Earl  Stanhope  allows,  to  feel  any 
poignant  sorrow  for  his  loss  : — the  king,  however,  showed  a  decent  con- 
cern ;  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  to 
him  at  Windsor,  only  turned  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  said,  with  a  sneer  : 
^^  It  is  a  g^at  blow  to  this  country,  but  I  hope  it  will  recover  it  in 
time !"  Through  all  the  consequences  of  this  important  event,  nothing, 
affirms  the  bistman  last  named,  could  exceed  in  prudence  and  propriety 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess.  Up  to  this  time  her  principle  of  action 
had  been  duty  to  her  husband ;  it  now  became  duty  to  the  King.  *'  To 
this  principle  she  steadily  adhered.  She  resigned  herself  altogether  to 
his  will  and  guidance,  and  discouraged  all  cabals  in  her  little  Court, 
while  the  Ring,  on  his  part,  touched  and  surprised  by  her  demeanour, 
showed  herself  and  her  children  g^eat  kindness,  and  even  great  afifec* 
tion.'*§  The  sketch  of  the  royal  widow  made  popular  in  recent  times 
by  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures,  is  the  reverse  of  engaging,  and  describes 

•  Walpole  to  Mann,  April  1,  1751. 

t  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  March  25,  1751. 

X  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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her  much  as  she  was  regarded  ia  the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  when 
her  manner  of  managing  the  heir  to  the  throne,  continaed  after  his  ao* 
oessioD,  and  her  iatimaey  with  so  obnoxious  a  politician  as  Lord  Bute, 
caused  a  geoecal  dislike  to,  and  outcrj  against  her,  which  it  was  not 
her  fortune,  or  perhaps  in  her  will  and  nature,  to  live  down. 

As  mother  of  the  King,  she  inhabited  Carlton  House,  which  cootem* 
porary  pnnts  represent,  aa  Mr.  Thackeray  points  out,  with  a  perfect 
paradise  of  a  garden,  with  trim  lawns,  green  arcades,  and  vistas  of  classic 
statues.  "  She  admired  these  in  company  with  my  Lord  Bute,  who  had 
a  fine  classic  taste,  and  sometimes  council  took  and  sometimes  tea  in  the 
pleasant  green  arbours  along  with  that  polite  noblenoan/'  As  long  as 
hia  mother  lived,  George  III.  was  a  '^  great,  shy,  awkward  boy,  under 
the  tutelage  of  that  hard  parent," — for  such  Mr.  Thackeray  accounts 
the  Princess ;  afiSrming,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  to  him  exceed** 
ingly  touching  in  the  simple  early  life  of  the  king ;  and  declaring  her 
Royal  Hi^mess  to  have  been  a  clever,  domineering,  cruel  woman,  who 
kept  her  household  lonely  and  in  gloom,  mistrusting  almost  all  persona 
who  came  about  her  children.  *'  Seeing  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester 
silent  and  unhappy  once,  she  sharply  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  silence. 
'  I  am  thinking/  said  the  poor  child.  '  Thinking,  sir!  and  of  what  ?' 
'  I  am  thinking  if  ever  I  have  a  son  I  will  not  make  him  so  unhappy  as 
you  make  me.'  The  oliier  sons  were  all  wild,  except  George.  Duti^ 
fully  every  evening  George  and  Charlotte  paid  their  visit  to  the  king's 
mother  at  Carlton  House.  She  had  a  throat-complaint,  of  which  she 
died ;  but  to  the  last  persisted  in  driving  about  the  streets  to  show  she 
was  alive.  The  night  before  her  dei^h  the  resolute  woman  talked  with 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law  as  usual,  went  to  bed,  and  was  found  dead 
there  in  the  morning.  '  George,  be  a  king !'  were  the  words  she  was  for 
ever  croaking  in  the  ears  of  her  son  ;  and  a  king  the  simple,  stubborn, 
afiectionate,  bigoted  man  tried  to  be."*  It  ia  curious  to  think  that  this 
strong-minded  woman's  favourite  occupation,  even  after  marriage,  had 
been  dressing  and  undressing  a  doU. 

As  a  minor,  George  the  Third  escaped  playing  the  too  usual  part 
of  patron  of  the  Opposition,  by  tradition  and  practice  peculiar  to 
Princes  of  Wales ;  a  part  played  systematically  enough  by  Gentleman 
George  hb  son,  as  it  had  previously  been  by  Frederick  his  father.  It 
seems  as  though  either  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  distemper  that  Hamlet 
imputes  to  himself,  when  playing  the  fool  (or  something  like  it)  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  What  is  the  Prince  of  Denmark's 
grief,  what  his  '^  cause  of  distemper,"  if  his  friends  may,  as  surely  being 
his  friends  they  may,  presume  to  ask,  and  expect  to  be  told  ? 

Ham,  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Mot.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your 
succession  in  Denmark  P 
Ham,  Ay,  air,  but.  While  the  grass  grows — ^the  proverb  is  something  mustj.'l' 

Mr.  Robert  Bell  ironically  supposes  it  to  be  a  providential  dispensa- 
tion in  royal  families,  as  it  is  sheer  cunning  in  vulgar  ones,  which  makes 
the  son  espouse  contrary  opinions  to  the  father; — it  being  ''certain, 

•  The  Tour  Georges,  §  Ui.  f  Hamkt,  Act  IIL  Sc.  % 
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that  whenever  England  has  been  favoured  with  a  Prince  of  Wales,  she 
has  always  found  him  heart  and  hand  with  the  popular  party — until  he 
was  called  to  the  throne,  when  he  left  his  principles  to  tne  next  heir,  ta 
play  the  same  game  over  again."  By  this  ingenious  political  hedging, 
as  Mr.  Bell  sportfully  or  sportingly  phrases  it,  royalty  makes  so  safe  a 
book,  that  it  can  trim  the  odds  to  meet  any  human  contingency.* 

From  of  old  the  relations  between  Crown  and  Crown  Prince  have 
been  apt  to  show  that  which  is  unseemly  between  father  and  son.  The 
latter  days  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  were  thus  embittered.  Demetrius, 
his  son — not  the  elder,  but  the  popular  favourite — was  the  favourite  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  people ;  and,  as  Dean  Liddell  says,  "  even 
where  there  is  no  positive  reason,  suspicion  is  apt  to  g^w  up  between 
an  aged  King  and  the  popular  heir  to  his  crown.^f  <*  It  is  the  use  and 
wont  of  our  family,"  said  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  *'  for  the  sons  to  hate 
the  father;  from  the  devil  we  came,|  and  to  him  we  shall  return ."§ 
Richard  and  his  brothers  are  described  by  a  French  historian  as  feeling 
this  diabolical  origin  to  be  a  family  title,  and  justifying  it  by  their  deeds. 
When  a  priest,  crucifix  in  hand,  sought  Greoflrey  to  reconcile  him  with 
his  father,  and  prayed  him  not  to  be  a  second  Absalom, ''  What,"  replied 
the  youth,  "  woula  you  have  me  renounce  my  right  of  birth  ?"  *'  God 
forfend,"  replied  the  priest ;  '^  I  wish  you  to  do  nothing  to  your  own 
injury/'  ^'  You  understand  not  my  words,"  said  the  Count  of  Brittany. 
"  It  is  our  family  fate  not  to  love  one  another.  'Tis  our  inheritance  ; 
and  not  one  of  us  will  ever  forego  it."!)  But  not  in  this  instance  can  the 
father  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  eood  haters — so  far  as  his  sons 
were  concerned,  towards  each  of  whom  his  heart  yearned  with  a  love 
of  which  they  could  form  no  knowledge,  and  to  which  they  would  make 
no  return.  Henry  the  Second  was  no  David,  perhaps ;  but  in  David's 
feelings  towards  his  Absalom,  and  others  of  his  sons,  Henry  was  no^ 
untried,  or  found  wanting.  At  any  rate,  he  had  none  of  the  aversion 
ascribed  in  (not  by)  Shakspeare  to  the  fourth  Henry,  towards  his  scape- 
grace sou — as  where  Hotspur,  in  his  helter-skelter  style,  declares,  of 
die  twain. 

But  that  I  think  bis  &ther  loves  him  not. 

And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 

I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.^ 

It  is  in  speaking  of  this  same  Harry  of  Monmouth  that  M.  Michelet 
gives  his  sanction,  in  passing,  to  an  obseirvation  that  has  been  made, 
^<  not  without  a  show  of  reason,"  that  in  England  the  eldest  sons  are 
the  least  attached  to  their  fathers  :  they  are  heirs  rather  than  sons.  So 
wild  Hal  was  the  people's  darling,  and  allied  himself  with  the  malcon- 
tents, and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Lollards;**  and,  in  short,  sided 
actively  and  vexatiously  with  an  organised  Opposition. 

•  Bell's  Life  of  Canning  (1846),  ch.  iii. 


\  Liddell,  Hisc  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.  book  v.  ch.  xliii. 


The  legendary  genealogy  of  Henrj  II.  traces  him  up  to  Robert  the  Devil. 
Also,  to  the  fairy  Melutina. 
§  De  Diabolo  venientes,  et  sd  Diabolum  transenntes. 
I]  J.  BromtOD,  ap.  Michelet,  t.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  v. 
5  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  L  Sc.  i. 
**  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t.  iv.  1.  viii.  c  ill* 
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Not  that  M.  Michelet  coDceab  nmilar  ^  procliTities''  in  bein-apparent 
of  a  French  dynasty.  He  points  in  another  place  to  Louis  the  Eleventh 
beginnings  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  strife  with  the  noblesse ;  and 
attempting,  at  sixteen,  to  dethrone  his  father,  who  disarmed  him  and 
gave  him  Daupbiny.*  *<  Thus  Charles  VII.  had  more  than  one  secret 
thorn,  and,  in  particular,  one  fearful  one  in  bis  own  family,  by  which  be 
was  pricked  his  whole  life  long,  and  of  which  be  at  last  died.''  All  who 
were  suspeeted  by  the  king  were  sure  to  become  friends  of  the  dauphin; 
smd  this  holds  good,  says  Michelet,  of  the  Armagnacs  in  particular. 
The  dauphin  was  bom  their  enemy,  began  his  military  career  by  impri- 
aoning,  and  was  to  end  by  exterminating  them.  *'  Well  I  Meanwhile 
they  became  dear  to  him  as  bis  father's  enemies,  he  attracts  them  about 
him,  and  takes  for  bis  factotum,  his  right-hand  man,  the  bastard  D'Ar- 
magnac^t 

The  Crown  Prince  of  all  countries,  Mr.  Disraeli  once  sententiously 
affirmed,^  is  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  played 
against  his  own  father. 

Treating  of  the  relations,  during  the  Empire,  between  the  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  and  his  Caesar,  or  presumptive  heir,  Mr.  de  Quincey 
remarks,  that  the  situation  of  the  latter,  as  Caesar,  or  *'  Crown  Prince," 
flung  into  his  hands  a  power  of  fomenting  conspiracies,  and  of  concealing 
them  until  the  very  moment  of  explosion,  which  made  him  an  object  of 
almost  exclusive  terror  to  his  principal,  the  Caesar  Augustus.  His  situa- 
tioa  again,  as  an  heir  voluntarily  adopted,  made  him  the  proper  object  of 
pubUc  affection  and  caresses — which  became  peculiarly  embarrassing  to 
one  who  had,  perhaps,  soon  found  reason  for  suspecting,  fearing,  and 
hating  him  beyond  all  others.— A  signal  exception  to  the  rule  of  these 
remarks  is  found  in  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  Emperor  Pius 
and  his  adopted  heir,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  obeyed  his  sovereign  with  the 
punctiliousness  of  a  Roman  obedience — watched  the  very  motions  of  his 
countenance — and  waited  so  continually  upon  his  pleasure,  that  for 
three-and-twenty  years  which  they  lived  together,  he  is  recorded  to  have 
alept  out  of  his  father's  palace  for  only  two  nights.  '*  Such,  however,  b 
the  universal  baseness  of  courts,  that  even  this  scrupulous  and  minute 
attention  to  his  duties  did  not  protect  Marcus  from  the  injurious  insinua- 
tions of  whisperers.  There  were  not  wanting  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  turn  to  account  the  general  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
Caesar  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor."  But 
these  being,  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  adds,§  no  more  than  what  adhere  neces- 
sarily to  the  case  of  every  heir  as  such,  and  the  Augustus  being  happily 
saperior  to  unfounded  suspicions,  the  malicious  efforts  died  away,  from 
mere  defect  of  encouragement. 

A  too  signal,  because  too  singular,  exception  from  the  great  Latin  his- 
torian's rule,  that  he  who  is  next  in  order  of  succession  is  invariably  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  reigning  powers  that  be :  Sus- 
pedum  semper  invisumque  dominantibus  qui  proximus  destinareiur,\\ 

^  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t.  v.  1.  xii.  c.  i.  t  ^^id.,  c.  iii. 

X  YiTian  Grejr,  book  vi.  ch.  iv. 

§  See  the  fourth  chapter  of  **The  Casari,"  reprinted  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
De  Qoinoey'i  collected  works, 
il  Tacitns,  Ann.,  1.  ii. 
Jan. — ^TOL.  cxxvu.  wo.  dv.  e 
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B«ii  Jonson  murt  hawe  had  Taoitut  in  hw  mind,  and  at  hia  fiogen* 
ends>  when*  he  was  composmfp  (literally  oompoiing,  fnnn  Taoitna  woA 
others)  the-  speeeh  whenin  Sejanos  ai^^a,  on.' the  subject  of  aspiringf* 
candidates  fiii^  if  no^  direct  Heirs  to  impeiiai'pawer,'  whocn'poinikitityie^ 
spoiling;  or  abeadyhas  spoilt,  thattiiey, 

^with  these  houilT  ticklings,  grov  so.pleaaed. 

And  wantonly  conceitedx)f  themselTcs, 
As  now;  they  stick  not  to  bdicTv  tfamr'Te  snok 
As  theas  do  give  them' out ;  and  would  be  thought 
Moie  than  competitare,  inmediata  hein^ 
Whilst  to  their  thint  of  mle^  thef  win  tiie  rout 

S bat's  still  the  friend  of  noTeltj)  with  hope, 
future  freedom,  which  on  every  change 
That  greedily,  though  emptily,  expects. 
Cssar,  'tis  age  in  au  things  breeds  neglects. 
And  princes  that  will  keep  old  dignity 
Mast  not  admit  too  youthful  heits  stand%;' 
Not  their  own  issue.* 

Sir  Aichibald  Alison's  portrait  of  the  Prince  Hegent,  in  I8I2,  haa 
remark  inclusive,  on  his  Royal  Highness's  antecedents, — ^that  *'  the 
jealousy  which  generally  exists  between  the  ruling  sovereign  and  the  heir- 
apparent"  bad  early  brought  him  into  close  connexion  wi^  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party ;  and  that  for  nearly  fifteen  years  Carlton  House  was  the 
*'  grand  rendezvous  of  all  the  statesmen,  wits,  and  beauties,  whom 
jealousy  of  the  reigning  power  had  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Oppo- 
8ition."f 

Power,  at  all  times  perilous,  observes  Hartley  Coleridge,  is  trebly 
perilous  in  nonage  ; — ^nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  if  the  exercise  of 
authority  be  kept  awhile  in  abeyance.  The  impatience  to  rule  alone,  he 
adds,  must  Have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  education,  and  he  must  be 
of  a  "  weak  spirit  indeed  who  does  not  look  on  his  tutor  with  something, 
akin  to  dislike.  Indulgence  corrupts,  severity  exasperates;  and  flatterers 
are  always  at  hand  to  forestal  the  favours  of  majority ."{ 

From  Lord'  Hervey's  Memoirs,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,, prior  to  their 
publication  in  1848,.  cut  out  and.  burnt  various  passages,  the  contents  of 
which  he  thought  unfit  to  be  ever  revealed  at  all.  As  his  lordship  was 
careful  to  mark  the  place  and'  extent  of  each  excision,  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker,  the  editor,  concluded  from  the  context  that  they  aH'bore  reference 
to  the  feuds  in  the  royal  family.  Lord  Hervey's  widow,  the  celebrated 
Mary  Lepell,  allowed  several  of  her  friends  to  scan  parts  of  the  Memoirs; 
and  one  of  them,  Lord  Hailes,  who  in  1778  justly  described  them  as 
''  written  with  great  freedom,"  hinted  that  whenever  they  appeared,  the 
origin  of  the  antipathy  between  Oeorge  XL  and  his  eldest  son  would  be 
<*  revealed  to  posterity  — a  promise  which,  however,  would' appear  to  have 
been  annulled  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  fire  and  steel.  For,  as  the 
Quarterli/  Eeview  observed  at  the  time,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  thua 
lost  a  cliie  to  what  certainly  is  a  very  perplexing  mystery;  it  beings 
evident  that  the  alienation  between  Prince  Frederick  and  not  only  his 

*  S^anuB,  A<ct  II.  Sc.  2. 

t  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  cfa.  Ixzv.  §  48. 

X  Marginalia,  II.  808. 
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father,  but  his  mofcher,  was  stroi^r  snd  decided  while  he  wm  yet  in  hia 
euij  jotith — ^yean  before  he  ever  saw  England  ;  and  histoncaf  inquirers 
wodid  new,  in%  reviewer  supposed,  be  more  than  ever  pusaded,  since 
Hervey's  Memoirs  showed  that  the  fathered  animosity  did  go  so  fitf  as  to 
contemplate,  if  possible,  Frederick's  actual  disinheritance: — an  extra- 
vsganee  alleged  by  the  Prince  himself,  or  at  his  suggestion,  in  the 
scandalous  mock  fairy-tale  of  *'  Prince  Titi,"  but  net  confirmed  by  any 
better  anthority*  until  the  Memmrs  in  question  came  in,  or  came  out,  to 
coRobovste  tbe  aarerment. 

Earl  Stanhope  seems  to  trace  a  main  portion  of  thedomestie  bickerings 
to  Frederick's  resolve,  afiter  the  paternal  prolnbition  was  passed,  to  remain 
futhfal  tehis  engagement  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
Mai^^ravine  of  Baireuth,  and  of  late  made  very  familiar  to  our  reading 
puMic  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  Life  of  her  brother,  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
"  bratid  temper  of  the  king  [of  Prussia],  who  used  to  beat  hb  daughter,, 
and  who  wished  to  behead  his  son,  and  the  personal  antipathy  between 
bin  and  hie  cousin  George  II.,  finally  broke  o^  the  negotiations. 

''I^inee  Frederick,  in  as  much  despair  as  a  lover  can  be  who  has  never 
seen  bis  mistress,  sent  from  Hanover  one  La  Motte  as  his  agent,  to  assure 
the  Queen  of  Prussia  that  he  was  determined,  in  spite  of  his  father,  still 
to  conclude  the  marriage,  and  that  he  would  set  off  in  disguise  for  Berlin 
to  execute  his  purpose.  But  the  Queen,  in  an  overBowing  transport  of 
delight,  could  not  refrain  from  imparting  the  good  news  to  the  English 
envey  at  her  court.  He,  as  was  his  duty,  gave  timely  notice  to  his  own ; 
the  rath  project  was  prevented ;  and  Uie  headstrong  Prince  was  sum* 
moned  to  EiM^and,  where  he  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  ivt 

Already  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  tfhat  date  had  the  famous 
DouUe-Manriage  project  between  the  royal  houses  of  England  and 
Prussia  been  started  and  settled.  And  *<  little  Fred  (a  florid  miUi:-&ced 
foolish  kind  of  Boy),"  as  Mr.  Cariyle  '^  guesses,"  made  presents  to  hia 
Httle  Prussian  cousin,  wrote  bits  of  love-letters  to  her ;  and  all  along 
afterwards  landed  himself,  and  at  leng^  ardently  enough  became,  *'  her 
little  lover  and  intended, — always  rather  a  little  fel]ow."|  Mr.  Carlyle's 
next  mention  of  him  is  as  George  the  First's  *'  Grandson  Fred,  now  a 
young  loot  of  eig^iteen  ;  leading  an  extremely  dissolute  life,  they  say,  at 
Hanover ;  and  by  no  means  the  most  beautifniof  mortals"  §  to  the  eyes 
of  Grandfather  Georg^.  Anon  Mr.  Cariyle  comes  across  a  eurlous  story, 
htttoirefort  curieux^  about  •*  one  of  Prince  Fred's  amourettes" — which 
story  the  historian  forthwith,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  huaaa  species, 
"sweeps  into  the  cesspool."  But  he  quotes  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  pre- 
dicting that  the  Princess  of  Prussia  will  have  a  bad  life  of  it  with  Fred. 
"  A  dissolute  fellow  he,  not  liked  by  the  public'^l  Whereas  ^  style  of 
bcr  Majesty  of  Prussia  to  the  young  lady  her  daughter  used  to  be:  He 
is  a  Prince,  that  Frederick,  who  has  a  good  heart,  and  whose  genius  is 
v«y  small.  Rather  ugly  than  handsome ;  slightly  out  of  shape  even 
(mn  peu  canirefaii).     But  provided  you,  Wilhelmina,  have  the  com- 

*  See  Quarterly  Heview,  vol.  Ixxxii.  pp.  501  tq. 
f  Mahon's  Hut  of  England,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii. 
I  Cariyle,  Hist,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  i.  book  v.  ch.  L 
§  Ibid.,  ch.  iv.  I  YuL  IL  book  vii.  ch.  ii. 
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plaisance  to  suffer  his  cbbaucheries,  you  will  quite  govern  him ;  and  yon 
will  be  more  King  than  he,  when  once  his  father  is  dead.  What  glories 
for  you  in  England  ! — But  Wilhelmina  was  married,  in  November,  1731, 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  while  "  Prince  Fred,  not  yet  wedded  else- 
where, is  doing  French  madrigals  in  Leicester  House  ;  tending  towards 
the '  West  Wickham'  set  of  Politicians,  the  Pitt-Lyttleton  set ;  stands 
ill  with  Father  and  Mother,  and  will  not  come  to  much.'** 

For  some  years,  indeed,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  seems  to  have  remained  quiet ;  but,  as  he  became  familiar  with  the 
English  language  and  customs,  and  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  he 
entered  more  and  more  into  cabals  against  his  parents.  He  professed  a 
love  of  literature,  and  a  patronage  of  men  of  talents  ;  partly.  Earl  Stan- 
hope believes,  from  opposition  to  his  father,  who  had  always  despised  the 
first,  and  neglected  the  latter.  Thus  it  had  happened  at  last,  remarks 
the  same  historian,  that  nearly  all  the  wit  and  genius  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  Opposition.  ''To  these  the  Prince's  house  was  always  open; 
Pulteney,  Chesterfield,  Wyndham,  Carteret,  and  Cobham  became  his 
familiar  friends,  and  the  '  all -accomplished  St.  John'  the  Mentor  of  his 
political  course.  It  was  with  a  view  to  his  future  reign,  and  as  an  oblique 
satire  on  his  father's,  that  the  fine  essay  of  Bolingbroke,  the  '  Patriot 
King,'  was  composed."t 

It  was  some  time  in  1734,  that  the  Prince,  "  now  falling  into  much 
'discrepancy  with  his  father,  and  at  a  loss  for  a  career  to  himself,"  supplied 
Mr.  Carlyle  with  an  ante-chamber  episode,  by  appearing  on  a  sudden 
in  the  ante-chamber  at  St.  James's,  one  day,  and  solemnly  demanding 
an  interview  with  his  Majesty.  After  conferring  awhile  with  Walpole, 
George  admitted  his  son  ;  who  made  thi*ee  urgent  requests — for  leave  of 
absence  to  go  upon  the  Rhine  Campaign,  for  a  fixed  revenue  as  heir- 
apparent,  and  for  a  suitable  consort.  '*  Paternal  Majesty  received  Fred 
and  his  Uiree  demands  with  fulminating  look  ;  answered,  to  the  first  two, 
nothing  ;  to  the  third,  about  a  Consort,  '  Yes,  you  shall ;  but  be  respect- 
ful to  the  Queen  ; — and  now  oiF  with  you,  away  I' 

*'  Poor  Fred,  he  has  a  circle  of  hungry  Parliamenteera  about  him ; 
young  Pitt,  a  Cornet  of  Horse,  young  Lyttletou  of  Hagley,  .  .  .  not  to 
mention  others  of  worse  type ;  to  whom  this  royal  Young  Gentleman^ 
with  his  vanities,  ambitions,  inexperiences,  plentiful  inflammabilities,  is 
importunate  for  exploding  Walpole.  He  may  have,  and  with  great  justice 
I  should  think,  the  dim  consciousness  of  talents  for  doing  something 
better  than  *  write  madrigals'  in  this  world  ;  infinitude  of  wishes  and 
Jippetites  he  clearly  has; — he  is  full  of  inflammable  materials,  poor  youth. 
And  he  is  the  Fireship  those  elder  hands  make  use  of  for  blowing  Wal- 
pole and  Company  out  of  their  anchorage.  What  a  school  of  virtue  for 
A  young  gentleman ; — and  for  the  elder  ones  concerned  with  him !  He 
did  not  get  to  the  Rhine  Campaign;  nor  indeed  ever  to  anything,  except 
to  writing  madrigals,  and  being  futile,  dissolute,  and  miserable  with  what 
of  talent  Nature  had  given  him.  Let  us  pity  the  poor  Constitutional 
Prince.  Our  Fritz  [of  Prussia,  in  his  collision  with  Paternal  Majesty] 
was  only  in  danger  of  losing  his  life ;  but  what  is  that  to  losing  yoor 

*  Cf.  Carlyle,  voL  ii.  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  and  vi. 
t  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  cb.  xviL 
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sanity,  personal  identity  almost,  and  becoming  Parliamentary  Fireship  to 
his  Majesty's  Opposition?*'* 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  natural,  as  Lord  Macaulay  argues,  than 
that,  in  a  monarchy  where  a  constitutional  Opposition  exists,  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  throne  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  Oppo- 
sition ; — a  course  to  which  he  is  impelled  by  every  feeling  of  ambition 
and  of  vanity ;  since  he  cannot  be  more  than  second  in  the  estimation  of 
the  party  whicli  b  in,  but  is  sure  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  party 
which  is  out.  The  highest  favour  which  the  existing  administration  can 
expect  ^m  him  is  that  he  will  not  discard  them.  But,  if  he  joins  the 
Opposition,  all  his  associates  expect  that  he  will  promote  them ;  and, 
shrewdly  continues  the  historical  critic,  "  the  feelings  which  men  enter- 
tain towards  one  from  whom  they  hope  to  obtain  great  advantages  which 
they  have  not,  are  far  warmer  than  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard 
one  who,  at  the  very  utmost,  can  only  leave  them  in  possession  of  what 
ihey  already  have."  An  heir-apparent,  Macaulay  therefore  infers,  who 
wishes  to  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  all  the  pleasure  that  can  be 
derived  from  eloquent  flattery  and  profound  respect,  will  always  join 
those  who  are  struggling  to  force  themselves  into  power.  This  he 
believes  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  a  fact  which  Lord  Granville  attri- 
buted to  some  natural  peculiarity  in  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick. 
'*  This  family,"  said  he  at  Council,  presumably  after  his  daily  half-gallon 
of  Burgundy,  ^'always  has  quarrelled,  and  always  will  quarrel,  from 
generation  to  generation."  He  should  have  known  something  of  the 
matter,  our  most  popular  historian  goes  on  to  say;  for  he  had  been  a 
favourite  with  three  successive  generations  of  the  royal  house.  Lord 
JRlacaulay  cannot  quite  admit  Lord  Granville's  explanation,  but  owns  the 
fact  to  be  indisputable.  Since  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  said 
he,  midway  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  "  there  have  been  four 
Princes  of  Wales,  and  they  have  all  been  almost  constantly  in  Oppo- 
sition."'!' Happily  we  have,  at  this  prei*ent  time  of  writing,  a  fifth  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  whom,  let  us  hope,  history  will  recognise  a  signal  refutation, 
not  merely  of  Carteret's  hereditary  theory,  but  of  Macaulay's  explanatory 
comment 

More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to  supply  incidental  proof,  in  the 
course  of  these  rambling  notes,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  his  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  to  take  notice 
from  time  to  time  of  the  heir-apparent  of  England,  his  cousin  and  name- 
sake. In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  of  his  History,  prominent 
place  and  liberal  space  are  given  to  the  strange  narrative  of  her  Royal 
Hlghness's  first  accouchement,  in  1737.  He  relates,  after  his  own  fashion, 
how  "  Fred  and  Spouse"  are,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  that  year,  "  out 
at  Hampton  Court :  potential  Heir  due  before  long,  and  no  preparation 
made  for  it.  August  1 1th,  in  the  evening,  out  at  solitary  Hampton  Court, 
the  poor  young  Mother's  pains  came  on;  no  Chancellor  there,  no  Arch- 
bishop to  see  the  birth, — in  fact,  hardly  the  least  medical  help,  and  of 
political  altogether  none.  Fred,  in  his  flurry,  or  by  forethought, — instead 
of  dashing  off  expresses,  at  a  gallop  as  of  Epsom,  to  summon  the  neces- 

•  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  ii.  book  ix.  ch.  x. 

t  Macaulay '8  Critical  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  "  Earl  of  Chatham,"  ixxmni. 
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sary  penons  and  appliances,  yoked  wheeled  vehioles  and  rolled  off  to  die 
old  unprovided  Palace  of  St.  James's,  London,  with  his  poor  Wife  in 

Serson!  Unwarned,  unprovided;  where  nevertheless  ehe  was  safely 
elivered -that  same  night, — safely,  as  if  hy  miracle.  The  crisis  might 
have  taken  her  on  the  very  highway :  never  was  such  an  impradenee. 
Owing,  I  will  helieve,  to  Fred's  sudden -flurry  in  the  unprovided  mom«ot, 
— nnprovided,  hy  reason  of  prior  desuetudes  and  discouragements  to 
speech,  on  Papa's  side.  A  shade  of  malice  there  might  also  be.  Papa 
doubts  not  it  was  malice  aforethought  all  of  it  *  Had  the  potential  Heir 
of  the  British  Nation  gone  to  wreck,  or  been  bom  on  the  highway,  from 
my  quarrels  with  this  bad  Fred,  what  a  scrape  had  I  beeu  in !'  thinks 
Papa,  and  is  in  a  towering  permanence  of  wrath  ever  since ;  the  very 
Newspapers  and  coffee-houses  and  populaces  now  ail  getting  vocal 
with  it, 

'*  Papa,  as  it  turned  out,  never  more  saw  the  fiice  of  Fred.  Jndioioiu 
Mamma,  Queen  Caroline,  could  not  help  a  visit,  one  visit  to  the  poor 
young  Mother,  as  soon  as  proper:  coming  out  from  the  visit,  Prince  Fred 
obsequiously  escorting  her  to  her  carriage,  found  a  crowd  of  people  and 
populace,  in  front  of  St.  James's ;  and  there  knelt  down  in  the  street,  in 
his  fine  silk  breeches,  careless  of  the  mud,  to  '  beg  a  Mother^s  bleastng,' 
and  show  what  a  son  he  was,  he  for  his  part,  in  this  sad  discrepancy  tluit 
had  risen  !  Mamma  threw  a  silent  glance  on  him,  containing  volumes  of 
mixed  terror;  drove  off;  and  saw  no  more  of  Fred,  she  mther.  I  fear, 
this  kneeling  in  the  mud  tells  against  Prince  Fred  ;  but  in  truth  I  do  not 
know,  nor  even  much  care.  What  a  noise  in  England  about  nothing  at 
all ! — What  a  noisy  Country,  your  Prussian  Majesty  1  Foolish  *  rising 
sun'  not  restrainable  there  by  the  setting  or  shining  one;  opposition 
parties  bowling  him  about  among  the  constellations,  like  a  very  mad 
object!"* 

Prince  Fred  never  saw  father  or  mother  again,  ^e  died  within  a 
month  or  two  of  that  mud  manifesto.  The  Prince  survived  her  for  some 
fourteen  years.  But  George  and  Frederick,  in  all  those  long  years,  were 
to  meet  again  no  more. 

While  Lord  Hardwicke  made  it  his  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  King 
and  Prince,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  it  is  admitted,  took  the  contrary  course, 
and  strove  to  keep  open  the  breach,  fearing  lest  his  own  removal  might 
be  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  family  settlement.t  He  urged,  that 
the  King  had  now,  after  the  accouchement  insult,  a  decided  advantage, 
by  the  Prince  having  put  himself  so  much  in  the  wrong ;  which  advan- 
tage ought  not  to  be  parted  with :  thus  preventing  the  King's  pasdon 
from  cooling— *an  easy  task,  for,  as  Earl  Stanhope  says,  although 
Frederick's  apologies  were  now  so  humble  and  numerous,  diat  they 
should,  perhaps,  have  made  some  impression  on  the  King,  yet,  as  the  sen 
had  been  disrespectful  and  untoward,  so  the  father  continued  harsh.^ 
Walpole  determined  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot — ^the  iron  temper, 
just  now  at  hissing  heat,  white  heat,  of  his  royal  master ;  whom  he  tfaeie- 
fore  advised,  as  it  seems,  himself  drawing  up  the  document  in  that  master's 

•  Carlyle,  Hiet  of  Fredk.  the  Grt.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  618  sqq, 
t  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Walpole,  I.  639. 
X  MahoD*s  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 
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name,  to  ferwaid  A;niMBage  to  the  Frme  m  very  violent  terms.  It  was 
lielter.  Sir  ^Robert  said,  ''  to  take  it  short  at  ^rst."  We  a>e  told  that  the 
JttQguage  was  afterwards  greatly  softened  at  Lord  Hardwioke's  interpos^ 
.tion;  bat  it  still  semained  auffiotently  strong:  it  drew  an  angry  piotuie 
of  the  BdncB^SiOonfluot;  declavsd  that  the  King  would  reo^ve  no  reply ; 
and  informed  him,  ^'It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's  with  all 
your  ftunilyJ"  This  message,  Jiigned  by  the  &ing,  was  delivered  to  the 
JPrince  mi4he  lOtfa  oF  September.  It  >being  peremptory,  ^rederidk  •!«- 
.tired  from  the  pala«e,  «nd  took  up  his  residenee  at  Norfolk  Hooae,  St 
JamesVsquare,  which  immediately  became  the  eentre  nf  all  opposition 
jmd  political  iirtrigne.  The  SLing  issued  an  order,  that  no  persons  who 
paid  their  court  to  the  Prince  and  Prineess'should  be  admitted  to  his  pse- 
aence  ;  and  an  official  circular  was  sent  to  each  of  the  foreign  Ministeis, 
containing  the  whole  correspondence  that  had  passed  in  this  unfortunate 
transaction. 

<<  Such,"  observes  the  noble  -historian,  '*  was  the  public  estrangement 
between  George  the  Second  and  his  son,  nearly  resembling  in  itsipar- 
^tumlars  the  estrangement,  (twenty  yean  before, ^between  the  same  monorafa 
and  his  father.  A  christening  was  the  oeeaston  of  the  first— «a  child-birth 
of  the  latter.  In  both  cases  was  the  heir-app«rent  commanded  to  quit 
the  Royal  palace;  in  both  was  the  scandal  trumpeted  to  all  Europe 
tinoi^h  the  formgn  Ministers."* 

Yet,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  amidst  all  this  liberality  of  disclosures,  there 
still,  as  in  most  domestic  quarrels,  would  appear  to  be  some  secrets  that 
•remain  untold.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  informed  the 'Chancellor  of  certain 
passages  between  the  King  and  himself,  and  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince^  *'  of  too  high  and  secret  a  nature"  to 'be  trusted  to  manuscript, 
bat  .from  which  his  hndsbip  *'  found  gpreat  reason  to  think,  that  this 
unhappy  difference  between  the  King  and  Queen  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness turned  upon  some  points  of  a  more  interesting  and  important  nature 
.than  have  hitnerto  appeared."f 

While  Frederick  was  from  that  time  forth  a  falling  man  as  regards 
fovour  at  Court,  he  .gained  no  counterbalancing  favour  with  that  large 
portion  of  the  public  which  loves  to  back  any  man  of  mark  whom  a  Court 
delighteth  to  disfavour.  Salient  contrasts  were  drawn  by  Jacobite  agents 
between  the  winning  character  of  the  Young  Pretender  an<l  the  pro- 
nounced unpopularity  of  his  rival,  Prince  Frederick.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages which  Mr.  Carte  assumes  the  old  Pretender  to  have  secured 
during  the  Session  1742-3,  he  reckons  *'  the  utter  contempt  into  which 
Prince  Frederick  is  fallen|  by  his  conduct  at  that  time,  so  that  nobody 

*  Mahon,  vol  il.  pp.  206-7,  3rd  ed. 

t  Lord  Hardwioke's  Narrative.    (Hardwicke  Tapers.) 

I  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Frederick  showed  some  generosity  of  feeling  to 
fCLUen  adherents  of  the  foiled  Prince  Charlie,  in  1746.  When  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Margaret,  Sir  Alex.  Macdonald's  wife,  and  the  Earl  of  £glinton's  daughter,  who 
aided  the  fogitive  Prince,  on  her  being  appealed  to  by  the  heroic  Flora,  was  much 
inveighed  against  at  Court,  and  on  one  occasion  elicited  some  such  censure  from 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  "  And  would  not  you,  madam,"  interposed  Frederick,  with 
creditable  warmth,  "  would  not  you  in  like  circumstances  have  done  the  same?  I 
hope— I  am  sure  you  would  I"  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  his  intercession,  that 
Flora  Macdonald  was  released  from  the  prison  in  London  to  which  she  had  been 
conveyed,  after  a  twelvemonth's  confinement — See  Mahou,  vol.  iii.  p.  315,  and 
(hiarierUf  Review,  No.  xxviii.  p.  330. 
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for  the  future  will  have  any  recourse  to  him  or  dependence  upon  him."* 
And  though  Mr.  Carte  writes  of  prejudice  prepense,  as  a  partisan  should, 
the  opinion  he  records  is  ratified  in  the  main  by  writers  entirely  of  opposite 
camps,  entirely  free  from  his  prejudices,  if  not  from  others  of  their  own. 
Moderate  and  impartial  Lord  Mahon,  describing  the  low  pitch  the  Oppo- 
sition had  sunk  to,  alike  in  reputation  and  in  numbers,  midway  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  observes  that  although  nominally  it  had  for  its  chief 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  its  influence  was  in  truth  confined  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  friends ;  "  for  so  weak  and  fickle  had  been  his  conduct  to  all  parties, 
that  even  the  near  approach  of  a  throne  could  not  make  him  an  object  of 
respect.^'t  Lord  Brougham  ironically  styles  him  "  that  very  honest  and 
sincere  character,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales — a  man  who,  even  in  those 
times  of  falsehood,  in  all  its  ramifications  of  intrigue  and  job,  stood 
unrivalled  in  the  prevailing  arts  of  his  age.";|:  Burke*s  latest,  and 
singularly  florid  biographer,  pronounces  Frederick  to  have  'Reserved, 
even  less  than  his  royal  father,  the  devoted  loyalty  of  a  high-minded  and 
patriotic  people.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  ascribe  all  good  qualities  to 
a  Prince  of  Wales ;  yet  flattery  itself  found  it  hard  to  say  that  Prince 
Frederick  possessed  a  single  virtue."§ 

Nor  should  Fred's  father  or  mother  be  applied  to  for  a  character  far 
him,  by  any  who  might  wish  him  well,  or  indulge  a  sneaking  compassion 
for  so  friendless  a  Highness.  It  stands  on  recoil,  damning  to  all  parties, 
that  the  King  would  ask  the  Queen  '^  if  the  beast  was  his  son,"  and  that 
while  her  Majesty  afiirmed  his  paternity,  she  would  add,  "  My  dear  first- 
bom  is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the  greatest  canaille, 
and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  most  heartily  wish  he 
was  out  of  it."||  One  would  fain  believe  that  the  stories  of  her  implacable 
aversion  to  him,  as  expressed  on  her  very  death-bed,  were  malignant 
fiction  rather  than  malignant  truth — ^the  most  heartlessly  malevolent  of 
fabrications  rather  than  the  most  unseasonably  malevolent  of  facts. 

*  Mr.  Carte  (in  the  Stuart  Papers)  to  **  King"  James,  May  4, 1743. 
Mahon,  vol.  iv.  eh.  xxxi.  t  Edinburgh  JReview,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  456. 

Macknight's  Life  of  Burke,  voL  L  p.  42. 
Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  IL  472. 
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bt  cabl  beknhard,  author  of  ''  cousdt  cabl." 

Fbom  the  Danish.  By  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

In  the  so-called  good  old  times,  when  grown-up  people  could  sometimes 
he  childish — now-a-days  even  children  themselves  are  above  such  infirmities 
— in  these  good  old  times  one  often  heard  a  ballad,  a  favourite  song, 
which  was  as  common  as  the  lively  popular  airs  that  are  now  repeated 
nightly  at  the  casinos ;  but  these  old  songs  were  by  no  means  lively,  for 
lively  music  was  not  then  in  vogue;  the  songs  were  almost  all  senti- 
mental. There  was  one  ditty  about  ^*  Friendship,  Hope,  and  Love,"  in 
which  love  was  depicted  as  ''  light  red,''  and  of  wnich  I  can  now  remem- 
her  but  two  lines.     It  was  very  generally  sung : 

Friendship  rarely  doth  abound, 
Tell  me  where  it  can  be  found  I 

Tes,  where  can  it  be  found?  All  mankind  seek  for  it;  every  one  wishes 
to  Imve  a  friend.  Most  people  believe,  for  a  time,  that  they  have  found 
one,  but  when  the  friendship  comes  to  be  tested,  it  disappears,  and  they 
discover  their  mistake.  Why  does  it  disappear?  Who  knows  why? 
Bat  that  it  does  roost  frequently  disappear  is  quite  certain. 

Formerly,  even  in  the  grey  olden  times,  long  before  anybody  thought 
ahout  friendship  being  violated,  they  must  have  had  hard  work  enough  to 
find  the  genuine  article,  else  there  would  not  surely  have  been  such  a  fuss 
made  about  the  three  classical  pairs  of  friends  wtiose  names  we  have  all 
learned  by  heart — Damon  and  Pythias,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Euryalus 
and  Nisns — all  of  whom  were  never  distinguished  for  anything,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  except  that  they  lived  as  Mends,  and  ulti- 
mately died  as  friends. 

It  is  surprising  enough  that,  whilst  every  one  understands  the  words 
a  friend  in  a  good  sense,  there  should  be  some  little  hesitation  about  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  good  friend^  and  that  the  more  eulogising  and  con- 
firmatory adjectives  are  added  to  it,  the  less  respect  it  should  inspire,  until 
a  real  good  old  friend  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  a  stupid  old 
blockhead,  or  a  cunning  old  rogue.  If  one  were  only  to  hear  the  follow- 
ing disjointed  words  of  a  conversation,  **  Oh  yes,  ne  is  a  good  friend 
enough,"  nine  out  of  ten  would  indubitably  fancy  that  the  speakers  were 
alluding  to  some  matter  in  which  one  party  had  been  taken  in,  and  would 
think  that  what  had  happened  manifested  the  credulity  of  that  saying,  in 
which  all  the  ten  firmly  believe,  '^  Save  me  from  my  firiends,  and  I  will  save 
myself  from  my  enemies !"  Undeniably,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  sentence, 
and  however  little  there  may  be,  it  is  sad  that  one  must  admit  there  is 
any  at  all. 

One  of  my ^but  I  may  be  misconstrued  myself  if  I  say  one  of  my 

good  friends ;  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  calling 
him  a  worthy  acquaintance  of  mine — had,  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
been  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  friendship.  Nothing  more  natural,  for 
friendship  b  so  inherent  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being,  of 
ttther  sex,  that  it  is  a  desire  of  the  soul,  which  it  strives  to  realise  even 
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before  it  thinks  of  love.  Ills  predilection  for  friendship  was,  It  may  be 
said,  bom  with  him,  as  people  may  be  bom  with  a  propensity  for  stealing 
or  drunkenness;  and  when  he  was  not  more  than  four  years  of  age,  and 
his  grown-up  relatives  would  have  it  that  his  little  cousin  should  be  his 
^'  little  wife''— 4br  big  people  are  always  too  ready  to  begin  putting  non- 
sense into  the  heads  of  children— he  used  to  get  angry,  and  declare  that 
she  should  not  be  his  wife,  but  his  friend. 

And  when  he  had  grown  older,  and  had  commeaced  his  classical  studies, 
he  raved  about  being  a  Damon  to  some  Pythias.  He  was  an  excellent 
lad,  cheerful,  good  natured,  good  looking,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
talent;  in  short,  he  was  in  all  respects  a  steady  schoolboy,  butjperfai^ps 
he  carried  a  little  too  far  his  ideas  about  friendship.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, then  attached  himself  to  any  one  individual  among  his  oompaniona ; 
he  was  on  good  terms  with  them  all,  while  he  thirsted  after  one,  only  one 
true  friend,  as  a  eelebrated  author  is  known  to  have  wished  but  one  reader, 
but  that  one  to  be  capable  of  understanding  him  thoroughly. 

I  withhold  his  name,  for  he  is  now  in  so  conspicuous  a  station  that 
many  of  my  readers  must  know  him,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  annoy  him 
to  see  his  name  in  print,  for  he  is  one  of  those  folks  who  have  an  old- 
fiuafaioned  ditMke  to  what  they  call  '*  appearing  in  print ;"  that  is  to  myi 
being  named  publicly.  I  shall  designate  him  by  one  of  bis  first  names, 
wiiich  he  used  in  his  boyish  years — viz.  Mikkel ;  it  is  an  ugly  name,  bat 
he  is  not  to  bhune  for  that,  since  his  opinion  about  it  was  not  asked. 
When  he  was  christened,  his  parents  had  him  called  after  a  rich  old  unde, 
who,  the  good  people  thought,  might,  on  that  account,  at  a  future  day, 
leave  him  a  large  legacy.  It  is  a  bad  custom  to  make  innocent  chUdton 
anfiPer  for  their  parents*  bad  taste  in  choosing  names,  and  to  infliot  on 
them  ilUsounding  family  names,  either  because  these  had  been  chosen  by 
a  generation  who  had  queer  notions,  or  from  selfishness,  and  from  speca- 
lation,  as  in  the  case  in  question.  Mtkkel  was  grown  up,  and  had  under- 
gone much  jeering  on  aceount  of  his  frightful  name,  but  his  uncle  did 
not  leave  him  a  stiver !  It  was  a  shameful  trick — a  positive  fraud,  lihe 
parents  naturally  thought.  No  one  can  blame  Mikkel  because  he  would 
no  longer  put  up  with  ^he  disagreeable  appellaticu,  especially  as  it  had 
eome  to  his  ears  that  a  young  girl  had  given  her  suitor  a  basket  B<^^y 
on  account  of  \m  name.  She  sawl,  '<  he  had  such  a  shockingly  ugly  name, 
that  she  never  could  bring  herself  to  say,  my  sweet  Morten.  Dear  no! 
the  sound  made  her  shudder,  and  one  really  must  be  able  to  say  sweet  to 
one's  lover."  Morten  and  Mikkel  are  much  on  a  par.  He  renounced, 
therefore,  the  .name  of  the  ungrateful  uncle,  and  selected  for  the  f  utnie 
one  of  the  highHK>UDding  names  which  had  also  been  bestowed  on  him 
at  his  baptism,  like  that  shoemaker's  son  who  was  christened  Jens 
Napoleon  Petersen.  Nevertheless,  I  should  prefer  to  call  ham  Damoo, 
that  savouring  more  of  the  anonymous,  and  this  I  will  do  wi&  the  per- 
mission of  my  kind  readers. 

When  he  and  I  went  to  school  together  we  got  on  very  well,  and  were 
OB  good  terms ;  but  no  ewora  and  patented  friendship  took  plaoe  between 
us.  It  happened  one  day,  as  we  wore  walking  together  outside  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  die  town,  on  a  Friday,  and  he  was  loat  in  his  Damon-Pythias 
dreams,  which  went  in  at  one  ef  sny  ears  and  out  at  the  other,  we  met  a 
school  companion,  who  was  crying  as  he  came  out  of  a  house.  The  good- 
hearted  Damon  stopped  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  his  distress. 
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and  we  weire  informed  that  our  conrade  bad  been  visiting  a  goodfiiend, 
Damon  could  not  see  tbst  there  was  any  cause  for  howling  about  lifaiB ; 
be  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  been  in  his  place.  Yes,  but  our  nn- 
bicky  school  companion  had  received  a  sound  drubbing  from  his  good  friend, 
and  from  some  of  the  latter's  good  friends,  because  he  would  not  be  always 
their  horse,  and  drag  them  in  the  little  carriage ;  he  wished  to  take  his 
turn  to  go  inside  of  it,  at  least  for  once,  but  they  abused  him  like  a  pick- 
pocket, and  beat  hhn;  this  was  always  the  way  he  was  served,  and  it  was 
a  great  eliane,  for  he  had  liked  his  friend  so  much ;  but  now  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  And  when  he  had  told  him  that  he 
was  gonog  to  break  with  him,  the  fellow  had  thumped  htm  well,  and 
turned  him  out  of  4oorB,  and  it  was  admost  <Mnner-time,  and  now  he  had 
no  friend         -and  he  would  get  no  dinner ! 

The  soft-hearted  Damon  offered  him  forthwith  his  friendship  and  a 
dinner;  the  boy  went  home  with  him  to  his  parents'  house,  where  he 
dined,  and  immediately  afterwards  staunch  brotherhood  was  sworn,  and 
the  empty  place  ki  Damon's  heart  was  filled  up !  Fate  had  granted  his 
widi,  and  he  had  previdentially  found  a  friend ! 

Mikkel  was  a  l»ppy  boy ;  he  had  now  tralv  become  Damon,  and  the 
other  was  Pythias.  It  was  a  strong  friendship,  whose  not  few  thorns 
seemed  to  Damon  like  so  many  roses.  He  had  to  thrash  his  companion's 
former  friend,  and  :€ght  all  that  friend's  chums,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
Pythias,  and  prove  their  misconduct  to  him ;  and  he  got  many  a  bruise, 
and  many  a  torn  jacket  in  tiiese  battles,  which  merged  into  a  long,  last- 
ing war — a  war  he  had  to  sustain  alone,  for  Pythias  stood  aloof.  He  had 
to  write  all  his  friend's  exercises,  and  prompt  him  every  day  in  his  lessons, 
winch  Pythias,  trusting  to  Damon's  friendship,  had  neglected  to  learn, 
and  tfaia  cost  the  latter  many  a  soold  from  the  master,  who  had  observed 
it.  But  if  ever  he  happened  to  require  the  least  help  himself,  he  got 
none,  for  Pytltias  was  incapable  of  giving  it.  Damon  not  only  shared  all 
the  nice  things  he  bad  with  his  friend,  but  he  often  gave  him  the  largest 
portion,  and,  indeed,  eometimes  the  whole ;  but  he  sever  got  anything 
in  return.  Pythias  took  care  to  eat  all  his  good  things  by  himself;  but 
Damon  never  dreamed  of  €nding  fault  with  this  ;  he  was  pleased  and  proud 
of  being  able  to  make  various  useful  presents  to  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
the  better  for  it.  Thus  passed  the  whole  of  his  school-days ;  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  sworn  friendship  the  two  were  called  by  all  the  boys 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

They  were  at  length  to  separate,  and  each  to  go  his  own  way.  *'  I  am 
sorry  I  am  obliged  to  part  with  you,  I  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  said 
Pythias,  when  the  farewell  moment  came. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  exist  without  you,"  smd  Damon.  "  I  am 
truly  wretched  !** 

They  agreed  to  write  to  each  other  often.  Damon  did  write  letter  after 
letter,  but  never  received  an  answer;  that  g^vcd  him  extremely.  He 
was  taken  ill  about  six  months  afterwards,  but  I  will  not  say  that  it  was 
disappointed  friendship  that  made  him  ill ;  he  bad  caught  an  epidemic 
which  was  ragmg  then,  and  had  a  long  illness.  Though  Pythias  knew 
tbis,  he  had  never  once  inquired  for  his  school  friend.  As  soon  as  he 
could  hold  a  pen,  Damon  wrote  to  him  over  wid  over  again — no  reply ! 
Then  he  buried  his  friendship  in  his  silent,  fiuthfril  breast,  until  at  last  it 
died,  long  after  it  had  been  buried. 
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His  student-days  arrived,  and  foand  him  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Damon  longed  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble,  but  espe- 
cially for  friendship.  Love  had  not  yet  touched  him.  I  believe  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sickly,  unmanly  feeling,  which  could  not  be  indulged 
in  without  relinquishing  the  energy  and  the  strength  of  mind  that  Dught 
to  characterise  a  man !  Poor  Damon  1  I  verily  believe  such  was  bis 
opinion. 

Well,  Damon  found  at  length  his  Pythias;  but  not  the  old  Pythias,  for 
whom  he  had  toiled  and  fought,  and  who  had  repaid  him  with  such  in- 
gratitude. No;  a  bran-new  Pythias  had  he  stumbled  upon,  one  who, 
like  himself,  was  "  a  master  in  the  kingdom  of  mind  ;*'  one  who,  like  him- 
self, was  devoted  to  the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  one  who,  he  thought, 
could  sympathise  with  him  in  everything,  and  to  whom  he  attached  him- 
self with  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship— a  really  good  friend. 

And  this  friendship  lasted  for  some  years — during  the  whole  time  they 
were  at  the  university — and  they  were  nicknamed  Damon  and  Pythias,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  friends  at  least  Damon  was  certainly 
a  kind  and  trustworthy  friend.  He  wrote  with  untiring  patience  all  the 
tedious  college  manuscripts ;  Pythias  used  them  almost  always,  and,  more- 
over, lent  them  to  strangers,  so  that  Damon  never  could  get  them  when 
he  wanted  them  himself.  Damon  bought  all  the  books  they  both  re- 
quired, for  Pythias  needed  his  own  money  for  other  purposes ;  and  when 
Pythias  wanted  them  no  longer,  he  sold  them.  Damon  remained  at  home 
from  balls,  that  Pythias  might  borrow  his  dress -coat,  as  he  did  not  think 
his  own  good  enough;  and  Damon  rejoiced  that  he  had  a  good  coat  which 
fitted  Pythias  so  well.  Not  a  week  passed  that  Pythias  did  not  borrow 
money  from  Damon,  of  which  he  never  made  any  memorandum.  Pythias 
was  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  and  he  always  went  to  the  boxes.  One 
day,  when  Damon  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go  to  the 
pit  With  him,  for  the  money  which  one  box  ticket  cost  would  pay  two  pit 
tickets,  and  they  might  go  there  and  amuse  themselves  together,  as  he 
really  could  not  a£Fbrd  the  more  expensive  places,  Pythias  replied  that  he 
by  no  means  wished  his  friend  to  spend  his  money  in  going  to  the  theatre 
on  his  account,  that  he  only  wanted  to  borrow  the  money  for  his  own 
ticket,  as  he  was  out  of  cash  at  the  moment,  but  he  could  not  think  of 
going  to  such  a  place  as  the  pit.  And  the  good-natured  Damon  gave  him 
the  last  shilling  he  had,  and  remained  at  home,  rejoicing  that  his  dear 
friend  was  amusing  himself  in  the  boxes. 

At  length  they  were  both  to  graduate,  and  Pythias  held  his  ground 
only  because  Damon  had  been  an  unwearied  erinder  for  him,  and  had 
devoted  himself,  early  and  late,  to  cramming  him  in  order  to  pull  him 
through.     His  success  delighted  Damon  much  more  than  his  own. 

There  was  some  talk  of  a  foreign  tour — and  they  were  both  candidates 
for  the  stipend  accorded  for  that  purpose — what  a  pleasure  if  they  could 
travel  together !  But  this  year  there  was  only  one  stipend  to  be  .given 
away  ;  Damon  was  sure  of  getting  it,  having  been  the  cleverest  student. 
Pythias  adjured  him,  of  course  in  the  name  of  friendship,  to  resign  his 
claim,  because,  for  many  important  reasons,  it  was  necessary  for  him — 
Pythias — to  get  away  for  a  time ;  in  fact,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
while  Damon  had  many  other  resources.  Damon  pondered  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  could  not  find  out  what  these  resources  were ;  nevertheless,  he 
withdrew  his  petition,  and  left  the  field  open  to  Pythias,  but  he  endeft- 
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TOured  in  vaio,  also  in  friendship's  name^  to  induce  him  to  confide  to  him 
the  important  reasons  which  had  influenced  his  dear  Pythias  to  demand 
the  sacn6ce  he  had  made  for  him.  He  was  enlightened  as  to  the  truth, 
howerer,  afterwards.  When  Fytliias  had  obtained  the  stipend,  and  was 
off,  it  came  out  that  he  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  habit  of 
gambling,  and  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  at  play.  The  debts  he  had 
left  he  transferred  to  his  friend  in  an  affected,  high-flown,  bombastic 
epistle  to  his  *^  dear,  fiiithful  Damon,"  and  in  order  that  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  bade  farewell  for  ever,  might  still  more  highly  honour  friend- 
ship, he  had  drawn  without  asking  leave  a  few  little  bills  of  exchange  in 
hie  name,  wherein  his  writing  was  so  cleverly  imitated,  that  Damon  him- 
self had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  his  own ! 

To  one  who  had  for  so  many  years  put  entire  confidence  in  the  reci- 
procity of  the  ardent  and  sincere  friendship  he  himself  had  felt,  it  was  a 
severe  blow  to  meet  such  scandalous  treachery.  Damon  took  measures 
to  have  the  bills  of  exchange  paid,  and,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  he  buried 
Pythias  the  Second ! 

Damon  now  forswore  friendship,  and  withdrew  himself  from  society ; 
it  was  easy  to  do  this,  for  his  circle  had  been  principally  composed  of 
Pythias's  acquaintances,  and  he  did  not  much  relisn  seeing  them  now — he 
did  not  like  to  hear  them  pulling  Pythias  to  pieces,  and  recounting  the 
many  dirty  tricks  he  had  played  them,  to  whom  he  had  also  pretended 
to  have  been  a  g^od  friend.  Damon  commenced  his  professional  career, 
and  found  comfort  in  his  occupations ;  but  his  heart  was  lonely. 

One  evening  he  read  in  the  work  of  a  celebrated  philosopher  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"  The  dog  is  man's  best  friend — ^it  alone  is  fiiithful." 
These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Within  eight  days  he 
had  purchased  a  dog,  a  large  handsome  Newfoundlander,  of  a  good 
breed.  It  was  then  only  in  its  puppy  years,  and  had  to  be  brought  up 
to  obedience  and  cleanliness;  this  cost  him  the  trouble  of  bestowing 
sundry  good  thrashings  on  the  animal,  but  Damon  knew  that  he  who 
loves  the  child  spares  not  the  rod,  and  he  loved  his  dog  as  if  it  had  been 
his  child,  until  it  should  be  educated  to  become  his  friend.  Hector  would 
receive  -his  caning,  steal  up  to  his  master's  feet,  lick  his  hand,  sigh  deeply, 
and  at  the  slightest  glance  of  encouragement  would  spring  up  joyfully 
and  wag  his  tail.  When  Damon  looked  up  from  his  employment,  he 
always  encountered  Hector's  friendly  gaze.  When  he  took  his  hat  atid 
stick,  the  dog  would  start  up  from  his  place  near  the  sttwe,  if  he  were 
even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  to  follow  him  through  thick  and  thin,  by  day 
or  by  night.  Truly,  the  philosopher  was  right;  the  dog  is  mans 
faithful  friend,  and  Hector  was  not  troublesome,  and  he  obeyed  no  other 
being  in  this  world  but  his  master — ^they  were  friends. 

This  friendship  lasted  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  it  filled  up  in  a  certain 
degree  the  vacancy  in  Damon's  heart,  and  cheered  his  lonely  hours. 

But  gradually  this  irtendship  took  the  same  turn  as  love  often  does — 
the  one  loves,  and  the  other  allows  himself  or  herself  to  be  loved.  The 
parts  they  played  changed  graduallv;  Damon  assumed  the  dog's  part, 
and  became  humble,  obedient,  and  faithful,  whilst  Hector  took  the 
master's  part,  and  turned  capricious,  tyrannical,  and  ungrateful.  The 
four-footed  creature  had  become  almost  like  a  man,  from  being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  two-legged  friend.     Damon  put  up  with  all  this, 
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and  t1i«  dog  imposed  upon  him  m.  bi»  eaniiie  feahion,  exactly  as  tke 
schoolboy  and  the  stndant  had  impoied  on  him  formeriy  in  their  hmnan 
fiG»kton. 

Damon  had  had  many  div^pweablea  to  eneouter  latterly*  One  dsy 
he  cane  home  very  mnch  fnetted,  with  his  head  fiill  of  aom*  taseaome 
businesa  papeto,  which  ahsolntriy  required  hie  iatmediate  attention*  Hr 
patted  hL  favoitfite,  spoke  to  him  as  to  a  fn&ui.  who  oo«ld  understand 
him,  eomplaioed  to  Hector  of  tho  prewoking  ehief  of  the  department  who 
had  annoyed  him»  and.  Hector  fixed  on  him  a  thoughtful  look  ;  it  waa  aa 
if  the  dog  had  compsehended.  how  hard  it  ia  to  be  annoyed.  Thia  did  \m 
heart  good ;  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  began  to  work  awa^  Tigoroualy  at 
the  papers  he  had  bceugbifc  home  with  ham*  But  Hector  got  angry  sfc 
finduBg  himself  neglect^  and  also  he  wanted  to  go  out  to  walk.  '^  No, 
my  finend,  it  i»  impoesibie — don't  disturb  me-— down,  down — Aere  is  no 
time  for  walking  juat  now !"  The  dog  became  importunate,  and  was* 
patted  and  dismissed;  he  then  became  obstinate,  and  laid  his  clumsy  paw 
upon  the  table,  so  that  the  inkstand  was  upset  over  the  numerous  balf- 
finished  papers  For  that  he  got  a  riap ;  he  became  enraged,  and  tried  to 
drag  baa  master  off  of  his  imair;  Damon  kicked  him  away,  expecting 
that  he  would  then  be  quiet,  but  it  made  him  wocse,  and  he  rn^ed  upon 
him.  Damon  also  got  angry ;  he  smxed  the  ruler,  and  stmdc  Hector 
with  it,  who,  however,  dragged  the  diair  from  under  him  with  his  teedi 
and  pawsw  The  one  swore,  the  other  growled ;  it  waa,  eertes,  anything^ 
but  friendship  that  was  displayed  in  thia  scene,  which  collected  M  the 
inhabitants  oJF  the  hou»  on  the  outside  of  Damon's  doer,  in  tenor  at  this 
unusual  dog-6ght. 

I  arrived  at  that  nMment,  having  come  to  speak  to  Damon  on  some 
businesa.  It  was  an  awful  plight  in  which  I  found  him :  excited,  bitten, 
and  with  his  dothea  torn  ;  whilst  the  dog  stood  snarling  ov^  the  broken 
chair,  with  a  Inrutal,  triumphant  look,  flashing  eyes,  and  teeth  sot.  It  waa 
evid«Eit  that  he  knew  he  waa  the  maeter  there,  and  ho  looked  with  any- 
thing bttt  a  friendly  expression  at  the  subdued  Damon. 

"  And  this  illusion  haa  fied  also !"  he  sakl  to  ne^  when  we  had  taken 
up  the  overturned  chair,  and  gathered  together  the  seatbered  and  ink- 
stained  papers. 

''And  thou  also,  Brutus!"  he  exelaiaaed,  with  a  comical  degree  of 
gravity,  and  a  melancholy  glance  at  the  suUen-looking  dog. 

'*  The  bestia  brota!"  said  I.  ''  This  comes  of  ohoosing  fdur-fboted 
friends."  And  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  him  a  lecture 
about  his  animal  mania,  whick  had  made  him  quite  an  oddity,  and  had 
withdrawn  him  from  the  society  of  rational  beings.  Shame,  suffartng,  and 
anger  brought  him  over  to  my  way  of  thinking ;  he  made  a  threatening 
gesture  towards  Hector,  who  instantly  rose  up  and  showed  his  teelii ;  ho 
waa  evidently  ready  to  renew  the  battle  at  any  moment.  It  waa  really 
too  absurds 

Af^r  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  I  prevailed  on  Damon  to  go  home 
with  me,  and  conclude  that  uncomfortable  evening  among  my  family 
circle.  Before  we  left  his  lodgings,.  I  privately  requested  the  landlord  to 
have  Hector  removed  to  an  inn,  where  he  cooid  be  tied  vp  till  the  next 
day,  when  I  should  come  to  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 

The  evening  passed  off  tolerably  well ;  it  succeeded  in  dissipating  his 
chagrin.     I  accompanied  him  home  towards  midnight,  and  before  I  left; 
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him  I  had  obtained  K10  pemiBsbn  to  send'  Hector  into  the-conntry,  to  a 
rrifllion  of  mine,  where  he  would'  he-  well  treated  and*  be  useM  as  a 
chained  dog^  for  Damon  himseiT  perceived  that  he  could  not  be  made  a 
friend  of,  and  that  he  wa^too  ill' tempered  and  dangerous  to  be  allowed 
to  g^  aboirt  loose.  And  dius  was  Pythias  the  third,  the  fonr-fboted, 
deposecu 

It  was  Tery  strange  that  though  he  wanted  sadly  to  haye  his  Pythias'^ 
plaerrefiUed^  he*  never  mode  the*  slightest  overture  to  nie  to  occupy  it. 
If evertlideaB^  we  weie  ve^  ihtiinate.  He  often  visited  me,  and  fbnnd 
pleasure  in  tiie  MNsiety  of  my  fkmily,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  a 
young  giri,  who  was  a  fifequent  guest  at  my  house,  and  w&o  was  both: 
pretty  and  good,  though,  perhaps,  being  a  country  girl,  she  wanted  a  little 
of  that  finer  polish  which  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  capital. 

I  hove  no  doubt  it  was  her  being  so  open,  straightforward,  unsophisti- 
cated, snd  natural,  that  charmed  him  with  her ;  oddfy  enough,  love  was 
never  mentioned  by  either  of  themr  they  ahvaya  spoke  of  friendship  alone^ 
up  to  the  Tery  day  of  their  betrothal.  And,  indeed,  after  they  were 
betrothed  there  was  no  change  in  their  manners  to  each  other.  1  never 
saw  him  show  her  any  of  the  usual  little  attentions,  or  bestow  on  her  any 
of  tiie  little  endearments  so  common  during  this  period';  he  always  spoke 
to  her  aa  if  she  had  been  a  male  friend;  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
perceive  tii«t  she  belonged  to  womankind. 

This  engi^;ement  delighted  ut  all,  especially  my  sensible  wife,  who 
augured'  a  peaceftii  future  for  them,  a  life  devoid  of  passion's  storms,  cahn 
and  even^  andrendered  comfortable  by  a  competence  sufficient  for  all  thehr 
wants,  though  it  could  not  be  called  a  fortune,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation'  of  nn  wordl 

The  dtanBePs'  parents  gladly  gave*  their  consent,  and  as  Damon  very 
justly  considered'  a  long  engagement  a  wearisome  affinr,  before  six  montiis 
had  passed  they  were  man  and  wife. 

The  young  girl  was  certainly  a  sweet  pretty  bride,  and  I  really  cannot 
imagine-  how  Damon  oould  be  satisfied  with  calling  her  **  my  friend,"  as 
he  led  her  from  the  altar ;  and- 1  was  still  more  surprised  next  day  to  find 
tfiafc  die  had  already  begun  to  look  after  her  household  matters.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  found  fault  with  in  thb,  to  be  sure,  and  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  think  this  out  of  the  usual  way.  The  young  couple  appeared 
to  be  quite  happy,  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  Damon's  neart  had  at 
last  found  its  haven  of  rest.  He  had  his  young  wife,  all  went  as  she 
wished^  and  his  house*  was^  therefore,  a  pleasant  one ;  it  waff  evident  that 
it  was  under' the  care  of  a  good  and  kind  spirit. 

r  have  observed  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is  a  stumbling-block  in 
almost  all  young  m^nages-^-that  is,  the  continued  intimacy,  after  mar- 
riage, of  ihe  husband's  young  men  friends.  Most  young  wives  seem  to 
Uiink  that  they  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  these  firiends,  and  quietly 
strive  to  put  an  end  to  their  baneful  infiuence  over  the  husband ;  for  they 
suppose  that  these  former  companions  will  withdraw  his  thoughts  from 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life'  and  lead  him  into  naughty  ways.  These 
suspicions  seem  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  newly-married 
women.  I  sincerely  believe  they  are  suggested  by  young  wives,  who 
ought  to  know  better  by  experience,  and  might  have  perceived  that  their 
husbands'  eariier  associates  would,  in  general,  be  glad  to  be  received  as 
members  of  the  family  circle.     The  wives  imagine  that  their  dominion  is 
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insecure  so  long  as  these  suspicious  persous  are  on  board  ;  they  think  that 
when  such  is  the  ease  the  ship  of  matrimony  may  be  at  any  moment 
upset,  or  stranded  on  unknown  shores,  that  they  must  steer  with  a  skilful 
hand,  and  that  they  cannot  be  safe  until  they  have  had  the  husbands' 
early  friends  cast  overboard.  I  can  assert  this  from  experience,  for  I 
have  myself  been  cast  overboard  more  than  once  on  account  of  such 
groundless  suspicions. 

But  a  house  can  hardly  be  without  idsitors,  and  what  is  more  natural 
than  that  these  should  consist  of  the  young  wife's  friends  and  connexions? 
She  believes  she  can  depend  upon  them;  she  is  accustomed  to  them;  she 
likes  to  display  to  them  her  notable  housekeeping;  it  is  so  very  natural, 
and  therefore  one  generally  sees  the  husband's  friends  and  relations  by 
degrees  supplanted  by  those  of  the  wife. 

Damon's  wife,  however,  was  not  obliged  to  manoeuvre  at  all  to  get  rid 
of  his  especial  friends,  for,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  who  had  my  own 
house,  and  was  already  a  sedate  and  discreet  person,  he  never  invited  a 
single  old  associate.  It  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  throw  any  one 
overboard  to  make  room  for  her  friends  and  relations ;  these  were  self- 
elected  intimates  at  Mikkel's  house,  and  all  went  on  well  there. 

There  was  one  of  her  cousins  in  particular  to  whom  Damon  soon  at- 
tached himself.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  exactly  the  qualities 
which  were  wanting  in  Damon.  He  was,  among  other  things,  witty, 
lively,  amusing;  he  was  at  all  times  ready  for  anything,  and  knew  how 
to  make  the  best  of  everything.  Damon  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
do  without  him,  and  he  became  a  daily  guest  at  his  house,  which  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  business  to  prevent  his  being,  as  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  il  dolcefar  ^niente,  waiting  until  some  good  appointment  might 
ofiFer  itself,  which  might  suit  a  person  of  his  talents  and  pretensions. 

Before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  I  observed  that  by  degrees  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  their  relative  positions.  Damon  had  this  time  nearly 
undermined  his  own  happiness.  His  old  Pythias  folly  had  awoke  again 
in  him,  almost  without  his  being  conscious  of  it.  His  interest  in  his 
young  wife  was  actually  cast  into  the  shade  by  his  fiiendship  for  her 
cousin,  who  had  become  Pythias  the  fourth.  She  discovered  at  length 
that  she  was  quite  set  aside,  and  was  jealous  of  this  neglect ;  at  the  same 
time  she  grew  more  and  more  intimate  with  her  cousin,  whose  hvely 
conversation  pleased  her.  That  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  young 
cousin  I  will  not  assert,  but  he  paid  her  at  times  such  marked  attention, 
that  1  often  thought  this  was  the  only  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  his  conduct ;  at  other  times,  there  was  so  much  levity  and  careless- 
ness in  his  manners,  so  much  flightiness  in  his  way  of  talking,  that  I  felt 
myself  compelled  to  discard  the  supposition.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  he  was  always  hovering  around  her ;  that  her  reputation  might  run 
the  risk  of  being  injured  by  his  demeanour  towards  her,  and  that  dan- 
gerous consequences  really  might  arise  from  their  being  so  much  together 
in  the  intimacy  of  daily  life,  yet — who  was  to  blame  except  Damon  ? 

With  his  accustomed  blindness,  the  husband  could  not  see  anything  of 
this ;  he  made  quite  sure  that  it  was  entirely  for  his  sake  that  the  young 
man  played  chess,  talked  politics,  smoked  tobacco,  and  went  out  to  walk 
or  to  fish  whenever  Damon  wished  to  go.  In  order  that  they  might 
manage  to  be  still  more  together,  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  cousin  to 
come  out  and  stay  with  him  at  a  country-house  he  had  hured  at  a  few 
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miles  from  town,  where  they  had  plenty  of  room.  This  invitation  was 
given  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  it, 
but  she  had  consented  to  it  when  she  found  that  Damon  had  set  his 
heart  on  it.  He  said,  jestingly,  that  he  could  not  do  without  some  male 
society,  and  a  trio  would  be  pleasant  in  their  pastoral  life.  In  this  trio 
he  himself  voluntarily  assigp:ied  the  second  part  to  the  cousin,  while  he 
took  the  third  to  himself. 

Damon,  however,  was  a  little  changed  ;  he  felt  no  longer  inclined  to 
be  quUe  so  suhservient  in  his  friendship  as  he  had  formerly  been  with  his 
two  and  his  four-footed  friends.  By  degrees,  a  desire  had  crept  into  his 
mind  to  take  his  revenge,  and  for  once  become  himself  the  domineering 
party.  He  began  to  be  somewhat  importunate  in  his  claims  on  the  time 
and  companionship  of  the  cousin,  who,  on  his  side,  showed  decided 
symptoms  of  wishing  to  emancipate  himself,  especially  firom  the  tiresome 
and  frequent  fishing  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  lake ;  but  6shing 
was  perhaps  Damou*s  greatest  pleasure,  especially  when  he  had  the 
company  of  a  good  friend.  Damon  was  annoyed  that  the  cousin  had 
several  times  latterly  excused  himself  from  accompanying  him,  and,  not 
caring  to  go  alone,  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. One  day — it  was  too  bad— on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  very 
height  of  summer,  he  refused  to  go  fishing  when  there  could  be  no 
earthly  reason  for  his  doing  so— none  that  Damon  could  discover,  except 
that  he  preferred  to  parade  up  and  down  the  alley  of  linden-trees  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden  with  his  wife — while  he  himself  sat  at  the  top 
of  the  stone  stairs,  and  fretted  until  he  was  quite  out  of  humour.  He 
could  see  that  they  spoke  eagerly  to  each  other,  and  laughed,  and  amused 
themselves,  while  he  was  wearying  himself ;  and  neither  of  them  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  him  or  his  ennui.  What  were  they  going  to  do  now  ? 
So  I  They  were  actually  setting  off  to  walk  in  the  very  direction  of  the 
lake,  where  he  would  so  gladly  have  g^ne  to  fish  ;  but  Aen,  it  was  too  far 
to  go,  forsooth ! — now,  they  could  go  notwithstanding  the  distance.  It 
was  almost  like  defying  him ;  that  was  probably  the  cousin's  intention. 

A  disagreeable  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  his  mind.  And  when  this 
operation  first  begins  to  take  place,  a  man  is  apt  to  fancy  more  than  he 
has  valid  grounds  for  supposing.     And  this  was  the  case  with  Damon. 

In  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  state  of  mind,  he  returned  to  the  usual 
ntting-room  in  search  of  some  employment  to  make  time  pass  less  heavily. 
The  comfortable  room  spoke  volumes  to  his  excited  mind,  with  its  quiet 
and  peace.  It  was  arranged  by  his  wife's  taste,  everything  bore  witness 
in  her  flavour.  There  stood  her  work-table,  there  lay  her  work,  the  half- 
finished  embroidery  which  she  was  preparing  for  his  birthday,  and  at 
which  he  therefore  avoided  looking.  Upon  a  table  close  by  hers  lay  the 
cousin's  portfolios  and  drawing  materials.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
the  tables  being  so  near  each  other,  and  he  pushed  the  table  with  the 
drawings  a  little  away  from  the  work-table.  The  young  man  certainly 
had  talent — there  were  comical  sketches,  and  little  landscapes,  thrown  off 
as  illustrations  of  poems,  not  without  genius ;  he  thought  he  would  just 
look  into  the  portfolios,  when,  in  opening  one  of  them,  a  sheet  of  paper, 
witb  pencil  drawings,  slipped  out  of  it  What  were  these  ?  He  must 
see.  They  were  a  whole  row  of  caricatures,  in  doing  which  the  cousin 
excelled.     There  was  a  man  with  lus  nightcap  on,  evidently  asleep  and 
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snoring  ;  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  month,  half  asleep  o^er  a  fishing-rod ; 
a  man  half  asleep  over  a  ohess-board ;  a  man  half  asleep  over  a  Berlin 
newspaper ;  and  lastly,  a  man  half  asleep  over  his  tobacco-pipe,  while  his 
pretty  young  wife  seemed  dreaming  over  the  work  she  had  in  her  hand. 
Of  what  was  she  dreaming  while  he  was  dosing  ?  This  question  forced 
itself  upon  fiim.  The  sleepy-headed  man  was  no  other  than  himself, 
caricatured  in  the  most  laughable  manner;  the  young  wife  might  have 
been  taken  from  nature :  it  was  a  charming  likeness.  Damon  sat  as  if  he 
bad  fallen  from  the  skies,  with  the  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand;  he  could 
scarcely  conceive  the  ingratitude  which  had  suggested  these  sketches,  or 
the  barefaced  impudence  of  leaving  them  in  an  open  portfolio,  in  his  own 
daily  sitting-room,  where  any  one  might  see  them — not  only  himself  and 
bis  wife,  but  his  guests  and  hu  servants  also. 

Fate  brought  me  to  him  for  a  second  time  at  a  critical  moment.  I 
came  accidentally  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  him  somewhat  in  the  same 
state  as  on  the  evening  Hector  had  been  doing  battle  with  him.  I  entered 
into  his  ang^*  feelings,  but  nevertheless  could  hardly  refrain  from  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  exceedingly  impertinent,  but  very  droll 
drawiugs.  We  bad  a  serious  conversation  on  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  with  great  difficulty  I  brought  him,  at  length,  to  perceive 
that  much  of  the  blame  rested  with  himself,  and  that  his  young  wife  had 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  with.  I  combated  his  assertion  that  she  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  these  caricatures,  and  must  have 
sat  for  the  likeness  of  herself;  and  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
prove  to  him  her  ignorance  of  the  drawings,  though  I  did  not  know  how 
that  was  to  be  effected  without  occasioning  a  «eefi«— -and  I  had  the 
greatest  horror  of  scenes. 

We  had  a  long  conversation^  we  two,  for  the  wife  and  the  cousin  re- 
mained a  good  while  absent — longer  than  I  thought  was  exactly  right, 
especially  as  it  was  getting  late ;  but  Damon  did  not  seem  to  think  about 
it ;  he  was  engaged  in  speculating  on  the  theme  I  had  suggested  for  his 
consideration — namely,  that  a  husband  who  never  makes  the  slightest 
effort  to  find  amusement  for  his  young  wife,  but,  without  the  least 
compunction,  leaves  her  to  solitude  or  weariness,  has  himself  to  blame  if 
another  succeeds  in  interesting  and  amusing  her.  It  is  this  unfortunate 
transition  from  the  devoted  assiduity  of  the  days  of  courtship,  to  the 
sleepy  security  of  married  life,  that  so  often  undermines  love,  and  renders 
the  heart  empty ;  and  nature  has  decreed  that  a  woman's  heart  can  never 
remain  long  perfectly  vacant. 

At  last  the  truants  returned.  It  was  evident  that  the  lady,  at  least, 
felt  it  was  not  quite  right  to  have  stayed  out  till  so  long  after  the  usual 
hour  for  tea ;  she  bustled  about  to  get  the  tea  ready,  and  was  very 
attentive  in  helping  us  to  it.  Damon  maintained  a  grave  silence,  and  I 
felt  somewhat  embarrassed ;  the  cousin  alone  seemed  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  not  at  all  g^n^  ;  I  could  not  make  out  whether  this  was  naturo  or 
art.  Perhaps  it  was  politic  to  appear  as  if  he  had  no  idea  that  there  could 
be  any  cause  for  animadversion  on  account  of  their  unusually  long  walk. 
My  confidence  in  her  began  to  waver  a  little,  whilst  my  anger  at  him 
increased. 

After  tea  the  conversation  fell,  by  mere  accident,  on  portrait-painting. 
It  was  the  lady  who  brought  the  subject  forward,  by  speaking  of  the 
picture  of  a  female  which  she  had  observed  in  passing,  hanging  like  a 
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dgD,  over  the  open  door  of  a  gfardeo.  Nothing  coald  have  been  more 
4  propoe.  I  haisteoed  to  ask  the  young  wife  if  she  had  ever  had  her 
likeness  taken.  No,  she  never  had,  and  she  never  intended  to  have  it 
taken,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  any  one  should  sit  down  and 
stare  at  her.  The  cousin  declared  this  was  a  silly  objection,  and  ap- 
pealed to  me  if  he  were  not  right. 

''  Oh !  that  is  because  he  wants  to  make  a  sketch  of  me  himself,'*  she 
said,  in  rather  a  hurried  manner;  <<he  has  often  begged  me  to  permit 
it,  but  I  won't  do  so." 

The  cousin  remarked  that  there  was  no  question  of  permission,  only 
of  complaisance ;  if  he  chose  to  make  a  portrait  of  her  he  could  do  it 
without  asking  her  leave ;  he  could  take  her  likeness  without  her  know- 
ing anything  about  it ;  he  could  do  it  from  memory.  His  cousin  laughed 
at  these  assertions,  and  Liughed  so  naturally,  that  I  felt  quite  convinced 
I  was  right  about  her.  Damon,  on  the  contrary,  looked  more  and  more 
distressed  as  this  conversation  proceeded ;  it  was  quite  apparent  to  me 
that  he  was  miserable,  and  in  a  painful  state  of  doubt,  and  I  had  pro- 
mised him  a  proof  of  his  wife's  innocence*  Without  uttering  a  word,  I 
laid  hold  of  a  comer  of  the  paper  on  which  were  the  treacherous  drawings, 
drew  it  out  of  the  portfolio,  and  handed  it  to  her.  I  admit  that  this  was 
very  hard  on  the  cousin,  but  why  should  I  spare  the  young  jackanapes, 
from  whom  no  mercy  for  others  was  to  be  expected,  as  his  caricatures 
showed  plainly  enough  ? 

She  evidently  did  not  know  what  I  meant  by  showing  the  drawings 
to  her,  or  what  she  was  to  do  with  them.  On  the  first  glance  at  the 
paper  she  seemed  about  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  no  one  who 
had  seea  these  capital  caricatures  of  Damon  could  have  blamed  the 
child  of  nature  for  doing  so.  But,  on  the  second  look,  her  eye  had  had 
time  to  ran  over  the  whole  sheet,  and  she  had  beheld  her  own  likeness ; 
the  contrast  was  too  glaring,  and  there  now  did  not  linger  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  smile  on  her  countenance.  She  blushed  crimson,  threw  the 
sketches  far  away  from  her,  as  if  they  had  burned  her  hand,  which,  for  a 
short  time,  she  placed  over  her  eyes,  as  one  does  when  suddenly  coming 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  And  her  womanly  tact  had  assuredly  told 
her  that  such  had  been  her  position.  It  was  a  moment  for  a  painter  of 
scenes  from  domestic  life  to  have  taken  a  sketch.  In  the  background 
were  the  open  doors  leading  from  the  pretty  sitting-room  to  the  garden, 
whose  trees  seemed  drawn  on  the  clear  evening  skies  in  their  full  beauty. 
On  the  sofa  sat  a  man,  apparently  very  unhappy,  with  his  cheek  resting 
on  his  hand,  and  a  look  expressive  of  the  deepest  anxiety  fixed  upon  a 
young  woman,  whose  guiltless  countenance  rivalled  the  glow  of  the 
evening  sky ;  whose  whole  bearing  evinced  mingled  anger  and  humility, 
innocence  and  embarrassment,  while  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  paper 
she  had  cast  from  her,  which  had  revealed  to  her  one  of  the  dark  shades 
of  life.  At  a  little  distance  from  her  stood  a  grave-looking  man,  whose 
face  expressed  perfect  confidence  in,  and  esteem  for,  the  young  wife ;  he 
stood  as  if  he  wished  to  inspire  her  with  courage  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  her  own  heart.  And  nearest  the  door  leading  to  the  entrance-hall 
sat  a  young  gentleman,  whose  assured,  careless  deportment  formed  a 
strong  coutrast  to  his  perplexed  and  irresolute  glances ;  no  one  could 
have  doubted  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  dismal  mood  which  had  seized 
upon  adl  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  this  himselfl 
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But  it  was  only  for  a  few  short  momeDts  that  the  young  wife  stood  as 
described.  Presently,  she  looked  up  fearlessly,  although  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  cheeks  ;  without  vouchsafing  a  single  glance  to  the 
young  gentleman,  she  swept  past  him,  threw  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck,  and  sank,  weeping,  by  his  side  on  the  sofa.  And  this 
charming,  natural  act  found  a  response  in  his  heart ;  he  flung  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast.  It  was  a  dumb  and  yet 
an  eloquent  scene ! 

The  friend  and  the  cousin  were  now  de  trop.  I  made  a  sign  to  him, 
and  he  left  the  room  with  me,  without  the  others  appearing  to  notice 
our  departure. 

It  was  rather  an  embarrassing  situation  in  which  we  two  found  our- 
selves placed  as  we  walked  along  the  high  road  together.  But  as  I  have 
always  considered  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  I  did  not,  on  this 
occasion,  depart  from  my  general  rule.  I  began  by  telling  him  frankly 
that  the  ingratitude  which  he  had  displayed  towards  my  friend,  who  was 
also  his  friend,  and  his  cousin's  husband,  by  caricaturing  him  so  ill 
naturedly,  and  his  hardihood  in  leaving  the  drawings  in  an  open  portfolio 
in  a  sittmg-room  common  to  all  the  family,  as  if  he  wished  them  to  be 
seen  by  at  least  one  member  of  it,  had  convinced  me  that  his  remaining 
in  that  house  would  be  productive  of  unhappiness  to  his  hosts,  and  would 
be  disagreeable  to  all  parties.  It  was  Damon  himself,  who,  by  accident, 
had  found  the  caricatures.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  that  he  could 
pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  their  discovery  might  have  caused  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  scene.  I  had  sought  to  avoid  this,  as  I  knew  that  no 
explanation  or  apology  could  have  been  accepted;  in  fact,  none  satis- 
factorily could  have  been  offered.  I  pointed  out  to  the  young  man 
that  it  was  not  likely  his  intercourse  with  the  family  could  be  renewed ; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  determine  what  he  was  to  do  with 
himself  for  the  future,  as  he  could  no  longer  i*eckon  on  their  kindness. 

'*  Sof^  and  fair  goes  far,"  says  the  proverb,  and  its  truth  was  shown 
here.  My  words  were  taken  in  good  part ;  the  cousin  and  I  continued 
to  walk  back  and  forwards  on  the  high  road  half  the  night.  He  accom- 
panied me  at  length  to  town,  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it — ^if  he 
were  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head  at  all — but  to  give  lum  a  bed  at  my 
house.  We  laid  our  heads  together  to  think  of  what  could  be  done  to 
procure  a  situation  for  him,  which  might  give  him  some  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  present,  and  some  prospect  of  advantage  for  the  future ; 
and  at  last  we  both  agreed  that  he  had  oetter  look  after  an  appointment 
in  one  of  the  provincial  towns,  which  had  just  become  vacant,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  which  I  had  some  influence.  Security,  however,  to  a  certain 
small  extent,  would  be  required,  but  I  would  help  him  to  obtain  this.  I 
was  quite  certain,  I  said,  that  if  I  asked  Damon,  he  would  be  his  security, 
for  he  had  a  most  amiable  and  forgiving  temper.  I  wished  Damon  to 
have  this  satisfaction,  and  the  cousin  this  humiliation ;  that  should  be  his 
only  punishment.  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  he  found 
the  punishment  tolerably  light,  and  bore  it  with  great  equanimity,  not- 
withstanding that  he  vapoured  a  great  deal  about  obligation,  mortifica* 
tioD,  contrition,  &c.  &c. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  plan  we  had  hit  upon  that  night  was 
carried  out.  The  cousin  went  to  the  country  town  and  obtained  the 
gi^uation,  Damon  became  his  security,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  little 
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revenge  upon  him.  And  his  young  wife,  who,  through  my  indiscretion, 
found  oat  afterwards  what  Damon  had  done,  was  quite  overcome  by  her 
husband's  generosity,  and  thought  more  of  him  than  ever.  A  man  is 
never  sorry  that  his  wife  should  entertain  the  belief  that  he  is  generous 
and  noble  minded ;  that  raises  him  much  more  in  her  estimation  than  if 
he  gave  her  occasion  for  the  vain  satisfaction  of  admiring  his  wit.  That» 
certainly,  Damon's  wife  had  no  opportunity  of  doing,  for  he  possessed 
neither  wit  nor  genius,  but  he  was  a  good,  kind-hearted  person.  Their 
married  life,  which  had  been  so  nearly  rendered  unhappy,  after  the  cloud 
above  referred  to  had  cleared  off,  glided  on  in  a  culm  and  even  tenor, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

But  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  an  old  philosopher  has  said,  and  not 
without  truth.  Before  twelve  months  had  expired  Damon's  old  whim 
had  revived;  he  longed  again  for  a  friend,  and  began  to  lament  that  he 
had  no  one  to  whom  he  might  speak  on  many  subjects  on  which  he 
could  not  converse  with  his  wife. 

"  To  speak  the  honest  truth,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ^*  I  miss  my 
wife's  cousin  exceedingly.  He  was  a  pleasant,  sociable  young  man  as 
could  be,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  we  did  him  injustice — at  least  as 
far  as  my  wife  was  concerned — and  that  she  never  would  have  troubled 
herself  about  him  if  he  had  remained  in  our  house  till  doomsday.  I 
really  do  miss  him  often." 

I  opened  my  eyea  in  amazement  at  hearing  this  speech.  But  he  was 
in  earnest.     Notwithstanding  his  domestic  comforts,  and  all  his  previous 

unfortunate  experience,   he   longed  for ^his  phantom,  his  patented 

friend,  his  Pythias  the  fifth !  The  old  fixed  idea  was  again  in  the  as- 
cendant !  His  folly  almost  made  me  ill,  but  it  also  made  me  very  angry, 
and  this  time  I  did  not  let  him  off  easily.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  injustice  with  which  he  had  during  his  whole  life  treated  me;  who 
had  always  been  his  true  friend,  a  fact  which  no  one  could  deny,  though 
be  had  scarcely  considered  me  as  such,  while  he  had  run  up  friendship 
af^er  friendship  with  a  set  of  worthless  creatures.  His  Fythias-fieincy 
was  a  positive  firenzy  with  him,  approaching  to  insanity.  But  he  had 
never  had  the  least  idea  of  what  ft'iendship  really  was.  And  as  he  was 
^orant  of  it,  I  would  tell  him  that  ^endship  is  the  reward  of  affection, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  street,  like  acquaintances,  the  mere  result 
of  chance.  But  what  had  he  gained  by  his  various  friendships  ?  Had 
they  not  been  for  a  long  time  a  wretched  slavery,  and  in  the  last  instance 
an  equally  wretched  attempt  at  governing  ?  The  absurdity  had  merged 
at  length  into  a  perfect  monomania,  which  deserved  no  mercy,  for  it  had 
nearly  made  his  poor  wife  thoroughly  unhappy.  If  he  could  not  give  up 
the  indulgence  of  this  caprice,  I  f^vised  him  to  engage  a  Pythias  by  the 
month  for  certain  stipulated  wages ;  some  poor  devil  whom  he  could 
order  to  go  witli  him  to  fish,  or  sit  down  to  a  chess-board  whenever  he 
pleased,  for  he  required  no  other  companion.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  very  convenient,  because  he  could  dismiss  the  hired  Pythias 
when  he  pleased  without  further  ado.  As  to  myself,  I  said,  I  should 
oondnue  to  visit  at  his  house  only  on  his  wife's  account,  for,  as  she  was 
to  be  so  neglected  by  him,  she  might  require  in  her  isolation  the  occa- 
aonal  society  of  a  sincere  friend.  I  should  not  come  any  longer  for  his 
sake,  as  he  had  shown  roe  plainly  enough  how  little  he  cared,  or  had  ever 
cared,  for  me. 
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Damon  was  quite  durabfoanded  at  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke, 
and  at  the  UDTarnished  tmths  with  which  I  overwhelmed  him  ;  his  con- 
science must  have  told  him  that  my  accusations  were  not  without  foun- 
dation. He  gave  in,  and  concord  was  restored  between  us  upon  the 
condition  that,  for  the  future,  he  should  renounce  all  search  after  his 
Pythias  puppets.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  pacification  should  be 
'*  firm  and  lasting,"  as  it  is  called  in  all  treaties  of  peace. 

I  had  been  two  or  three  months  travelling  abroad,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  Damon,  giving  me  to  understand  that  an  event  was  expected 
in  his  house,  which  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure.  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  it,  hoping  that  it  would  add  so  much  to  the  happiness 
of  my  friends  in  the  future.  At  length,  to  my  joy,  came  another  letter, 
announcing  the  birth  of  a  son,  his  exact  image,  and  he  was  so  expansive 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  little  stranger,  whom  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
as  a  prodigy,  that  he  scarcely  left  himself  room  to  mention  his  wife. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  home,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him,  like  a 
fond  papa,  in  the  nursery,  where  he  was  pacing  up  and  down,  holding  a 
monologue  about  the  boy's  education  and  future  prospects.  The  young 
mother  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  that  languid,  touching  expression  of 
heartfelt  joy,  which  is  so  becoming  to  young  mothers,  and  with  a  dreamy 
look,  as  if  she,  too,  were  beholding  in  her  mind's  eye  the  future  for  her 
child,  and  in  thought  were  bestowing  on  him  the  cherub  form  more  meet 
for  an  angel  than  a  child  of  mortality.  I  congratulated  them  both  with 
all  my  heart.  Damon  lifted  his  "  exact  image"  from  the  cradle,  raised 
the  infant  high  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed  with  pleasure  and  pride  : 

**  See  here !  here  is  my  new-bom  friend — my  rightful  Pythias!" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  truly  unexpected  outburst.  What 
obstinacy ! 

The  young  mother  held  out  her  arms,  and  cried :  **  Oh,  give  him  to  me 
—give  me  my  child,  my  own  little  man,  my  darling !" 

And  when  the  infant  was  placed  in  her  arms  she  caressed  him  with 
that  tenderness  which  only  a  mother  can  show. 

*'  My  Pythias  !— My  darling !"  They  had  both  spoken  from  their 
hearts,  and  found  the  word  which  made  them  happiest. 

When  the  boy  was  to  be  christened,  the  mother  proposed  that  he 
should  be  named  Charles,  and  the  father  that  he  should  also  be  called 
Pythias.  Charles  was  after  me ;  Pythias  was  after  him,  the  other— the 
phantom.  I  could  not  refrain  from  whispering  to  Damon,  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  have  the  child  also  christened  "the  fifth."  He  laughed, 
and  pushed  me  so,  that  I  had  nearly  gone  head-foremost  into  the  cradle 
to  "  the  new-born  Pythias." 

And  Charles  Pytbias  united  in  his  own  person  that  which  makes  the 
hanpiness  of  marriage— love  and  friendship.  I  do  not  believe  that 
^ther  of  the  parents  bethought  them  how  long  these  feelings  had  been 
shared  among  various  individuals,  so  entirely  were  they  now  united  and 
concentrated  in  this  one  little  child. 

But  I  pleaded  earnestly  that  the  boy  should  on  no  account  be  called 
Pythias,  and  insisted  that  it  was  quite  enough  for  him  to  bear  my  name, 
as  his  father's  friend.  I  was  determined  to  free  myself  from  hearing 
anything  more  of  Pythias.  Happily  I  carried  my  point,  and  I  did  hear 
no  more  of  him.  The  new-born  Pythias,  however,  took,  in  due  time, 
his  rightful  place,  though  he  had  escaped  bearing  the  ridiculous  name. 
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ABOUT  A  SENSATION. 

BT  EDWARD  P.  SOWSELL. 

In  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers was  pleased  to  assume  that  Lucknow  had  fallen.  Charging  the 
calamity  to  the  remissness  of  government,  he  implied  himself  to  a  vigorous 
leader,  which  he  commenced  in  grandiloquent  fashion,  somewhat  thus  : 

*'  All  18  over.  They  have  drunk  their  kst  cup  of  cold  water.  They 
have  cast  their  final  look  to  heaven,"  &c.  &c. 

fie  was  an  editor,  you  observe,  with  what  Mr.  Bright  terms  *'  a  robust 
conscience."  He  was  not  satisfied  with  an  inference,  he  dashed  at  a  bold 
assertion  of  fact.  I  dare  say  many  a  worn,  half  heart-broken  seeker  of 
news  saw  those  startling  words,  and  quailed  with  horror.  No  matter. 
The  worthy  and  sagacious  editor  had  outgrown  the  weakness  of  caring 
for  other  people's  feelings,  and  he  appreciated  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  composition  of  leaders;  he  knew  the  value  of  creating  a 
gensation. 

The  love  of  '^  sensations '^  begins  very  early  in  life.     Look  at  the  ap- 
parent cruelty  of  a  boy.  I  suppose  there  has  scarcely  lived  the  youngster 
who  has  not  thrust  flies  into  the  tiniest  of  cages,  '*  spun "  cockchafers, 
pelted  cats,  and  pulled  the  wings  off  butterflies.     But  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  judge  a  boy  as  cruel  as  his  actions  seem  to  imply.     Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  altogether.  The 
boy  who  tortures  anything  knows  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  in  not  desist- 
ing, he  is  a  young  brute.     But  he  does  not  derive  pleasure  purely  and 
simply  from  the  giving  pain.     In  truth,  it  is  in  the  thrill  of  horror 
excited  by  his  own  atrocity  Uiat  his  morbid  gratification  chiefly  consists. 
Any  strong  sensation,  either  mental  or  bodily,  not  decidedly  disagreeable, 
is,  to  a  boy,  agreeable.     He  would  not,  for  instance,  like  your  thrusting 
a  pin  into  him,  or  acquainting  him  that  he  should  have  no  dinner  ;  the 
sensations  you  would  excite  would  be  decidedly  disagreeable.     But  when 
a  boy  is  very  hot  he  proclaims  himself  ''jolly  ;"  when  he  is  very  cold  he 
19  equally  '*  jolly  ;"  and  when  he  is  torturing  an  insect  to  death  I  fear  he 
is  "jolly"  too. '  He  would  find  no  gratification  in  poking  the  insect,  he 
wonkl  find  little  in  killing  it  outright     But  as  he  deliberately  divests  a 
butterfly  of  one  wing,  and  then  of  the  other,  there  creeps  through  him  a 
sensation  that  he  is  a  very  monster  of  cruelty,  and  in  this  sensation  is 
pleasure.     All  excitement  is  agreeable  to  a  boy.     Thus  a  boy  has  a  taste 
for  slaughter-houses.     Thus  a  boy  is  fascinated  with  tales  of  wonders, 
murders,  and  ghosts.     Thus  a  boy  has  an  openly-avowed  yearning  to  see 
a  Ban  bong. 

You  remember  that  remarkably  shocking  case  not  long  back  of  two 
diikiren,  the  eldest,  I  think,  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  murdering  an 
in&nt  about  three.  There  seemed  such  an  utter  absence  of  motive. 
They  had  not  quarrelled  with  the  child  or  his  parents,  and  they  did  not 
rob  him  of  his  clothes.  But  lo  I  the  elder  children  saw  the  younger 
toddlhig  their  way.  And,  depend  upon  it,  they  were  seised  with  an 
irrepressible  longing  for  a  great  sensation.     So  they  fell  upon  the  infant, 
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and  beat  him,  and  dragged  him  through  by-paths  (it  was  in  a  part  not 
much  frequented)  to  a  pond  side,  where  they  stripped  him,  threw  him 
into  the  pond,  and  left  him.  The  blood  runs  cold  at  the  mere  recapitu- 
lation of  the  harrowing  facts.  Now  the  young  murderers  had  nothing 
to  say  in  their  defence.  They  at  once  admitted  their  guilt,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  and  they  cried.  Not  a  syllable  of  excuse  or  explanation  was 
forthcoming.  But  there  was  an  explanation,  just  as  there  is  an  explana- 
tion of  everything,  and  I  venture  to  assert  its  being  that  which  I  have 
^ven  above.  That  same  odd  pleasure  in  a  pungent  sensation  which  I 
nave  alluded  to  as  urging  the  young  gentlemen  to  torture  the  butterfly, 
incited  the  young  paupers  to  beat  and  drown  the  child.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  led  the  latter  to  greater  lengths  than  it  leads  the  former. 
The  young  gentleman  mutilates  the  butterfly  or  pelts  the  cats,  and  his 
appetite  is  appeased.  But,  alas!  for  those  unhappy  young  paupers. 
They  longed  for  something  stronger  and  more  stimulating,  so  they  laid 
hands  on  the  baby,  treated  him  brutally,  and  put  him  in  the  pond. 

You  would,  of  course,  be  indignant  if  I  asked  you  whether  you  had 
ever  voluntarily  attended  an  execution.  Yes.  I  thought  so.  Well,  I 
ought  to  have  reflected,  you  were  a  respectable  person,  and  as  the  world 
would  not  have  sanctioned  your  appearance,  the  Old  Bailey  could  not 
possibly  have  seen  you  on  one  of  those  very  sad  mornings.  But  here 
you  interpose,  and  say  I  am  not  rightly  explaining  your  absence,  for  the 
restraining  influence  was  not  the  world's  opinion,  to  which  you  are  always 
indiflerent,  but  that  natural  aversion  which,  as  a  person  of  refined  and 
proper  feeling,  you  necessarily  entertain  to  so  dreadful  a  sight.  Yet, 
f(^rgive  me,  I  adhere  to  my  own  way  of  putting  it  I  submit  to  you  that 
you  were  scared  from  the  Old  Bailey  by  the  world's  judgment  alone,  and 
that  so  far  from  having  a  natural  aversion,  you  had  a  natural  inclination 
for  the  spectacle.  You  may  be  one  of  the  gentler  sex;  never  mind,  I 
hold  to  my  view.  And  consider  for  a  moment — is  it  so  preposterous  ? 
You  are  aware  that  in  Spain  they  are  very  fond  of  bull-fights.  The 
contest  is  often  severe;  generally  the  bull,  but  sometimes  the  torador  is 
killed.  There  was  a  shocking  case  only  the  other  day.  Now,  very  great 
ladies  witness  these  bull-fights,  and  evidently  delight  in  them.  These 
ladies,  I  fancy,  would  claim  to  rank. with  you,  every  whit,  in  refinement 
and  good  feeling.  And  if  you  reproached  them  with  barbarity  in  respect 
of  their  fondness  for  such  sanguinary  exhibitions,  they,  turning  round, 
would  represent  you  as  a  poor  mawkish  thing,  incapable  of  appreciating 
a  really  grand  sight.  Of  course  I,  for  one,  see  no  beauty  in  the  spec* 
tacle ;  I  think  it  horrible,  but  I  can  quite  understand  other  people  think- 
ing it  just  the  reverse.  For  you  see  to  what  a  number  of  great  sensa- 
tions must  it,  during  its  continuance,  give  birth.  There  is  the  tremendous 
animal  slowly  rising  to  ungovernable  wrath.  How  appalling  he  looks, 
and  how  delicious  must  be  the  feeling  to  the  spectators,  as  they  think  of 
the  terrible  danger  below,  that  they  may  loll  in  their  seats,  shut  their 
eyes  or  open  them,  chat  or  be  silent,  for  that  they  sit  in  perfect  security 
above.  And  as  the  interest  of  the  fight  increases,  and  the  noble  crea- 
ture, grievously  wounded,  summons  all  his  remaining  energies  for  a  final 
assault  on  the  wretched  (and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  the  rather 
inferior)  creature  who  is  torturing  him,  how  pleasantly  stimulated  by 
the  blood  and  the  agony  are  those  great  ladies,  and  how  eagerly  they 
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watch  the  termination  of  the  struggle.  Probably  the  bull  is  killed.  That 
is  quite  right.  But  perhaps  the  man  is  killed.  Well,  that  is  a  pity. 
But  there  are  plenty  more  toradors. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  not  an  actual  parallel  between  the  bull-fight 
and  the  execution.  In  the  one  case  the  man  is  a  voluntary  performer ; 
his  life  may  not  be  sacrificed,  and  he  may  receive  the  reward  for  which 
he  endangered  it.  In  the  other,  the  man  is  an  involuntary  sufferer,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  scarcely  anything  could  prevent  his  life  being  taken. 
But  theo,  again,  on  the  other  side,  the  agony  of  the  bull  must  be  awful 
to  witness.  Undoubtedly,  the  leading  feature  in  both  spectacles  is  the 
same — the  terrible.  And  if  great  ladies,  well-born  and  bred,  can  be  so 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  bravery  and  address  that  they  can  delightedly 
watch  a  bull- fight — a  contest  wherein  either  the  man  or  the  animal  must 
be,  and  both  may  be,  killed — it  really  seems  to  me  but  a  step  or  two 
fiarther  to  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  in  seeing  a  man  hung. 

When,  dear  young  lady,  I  first  proffered  you  the  card  of  a  good  seat 
whence  to  witness  an  execution,  I  knew  certainly  you  would  roughly 
reject  it  You  would  scorn  me  immensely.  But  stay  a  minute ;  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  executions, 
a  brilliant  new  view  had  suddenly  flashed  on  the  fashionable  world.  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  in  consequence  of  that  view  (it  is  quite 
beyond  me  to  suggest  its  character — who,  indeed,  would  venture  to  say 
on  what  magnificent  idea  the  fashionable  world  might  not  at  any  time 
lissten  !),  the  Old  Bailey  now,  on  an  execution  mom,  looked  on  a  goodly 
crowd  of  nobles  and  gentles  of  both  sexes,  and  that  they  were  gathered 
there  without  the  slightest  frown  from  propriety  and  g^d  feeling.  You 
would  be  staggered  at  this.  You  would  cease  your  indignant  protest  of 
a  natural  aversion  for  the  sight  You  would  scan  the  ticket.  My  friend, 
you  would  take  the  ticket.  My  gentle  and  kind  young  lady,  when  I,  on 
the  dreary  morning,  sought  you  in  the  seat  indicated  on  the  card,  there 
you  would  he.  You  would  look  pale,  I  dare  say ;  you  would  grow  paler 
as  eight  o'clock  approached.  You  would  turn  sick  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  hour ;  you  would  faint,  perhaps,  at  the  last  But  now,  mark  you, 
throughout  the  time  you  would  be  receiving  a  certain  gratification,  and 
it  would  consist  in  the  very  iniensiiy  of  your  horror.  There  would  run 
through  your  whole  nervous  system  a  thrill — you  would  say  simply  of 
dread — I  say  of  dread  wiiA  a  relish.  You  would,  in  short,  be  experiencing 
the  pleasure  of  a  great  sensation. 

The  lower  orders  are  very  fond  of  sensations.  You  have  an  evidence 
of  this  in  the  advertisements  of  their  favourite  newspapers.  You  know 
how  prominently  "  Accidents  and  Offences"  shine  in  the  appetising  an- 
nouncements of  those  rather  marked  journals.  I  fancy  a  dreadful  murder 
must  ensure  an  extra  sale  of  many  thousands  of  copies.  And  you  can 
well  understand  that  that  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the  man  of  educa- 
tion must  be  very  insipid  to  the  man  with  none.  Brown,  the  bricklayer's 
labourer,  sitting  on  a  summer  evening  in  front  of  a  public -house,  smokinff 
his  pipe,  and  spelling  through  last  week's  news,  is  not  minded  to  weigh 
critically  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  Prince  Alfred  becoming  King  of  Greece, 
but  he  will  read  every  word  about  the  garotting  cases,  and  arrive  at  a 
perfectly  independent  judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  verdict  in  a 
trial  for  murder.     Then  the  working  classes  have  their  own  peculiar 
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Seriodicals.  We  all  know  them.  There  is  the  time-honoured  illnstration, 
esignedy  not  to  help  the  story,  hut  to  create  a  sensation.  In  it  certain 
characters  are  almost  sure  to  be  present.  There  are  the  villain  with 
scowling  &ce,  and  the  distressed  damsel  of  tender  beauty.  There  you  see 
the  gay  gallant  of  licentious  bearing,  and  the  haughty  matron  with  un- 
bending mien.  James,  the  butcher-boy,  gazes  at  these  stirring  pictures, 
and  pleasantly  is  his  imagination  stimulated.  It  bears  him  hx  away  from 
the  painful  subject  of  heavy  tnys  of  meat,  of  forgotten  orders,  angry 
customers,  and  a  furious  master.  It  takes  him  into  the  land  of  beauteous 
maidens,  shocking  villains,  hair*breadth  escapes,  dreadful  tortures,  and 
terrific  combats.  The  leading  tale  (I  should  suppose,  for  I  never  read 
one)  is  full  of  highly-spiced  incident.  Well.  I  ao  not  object  so  far  as 
Jones  is  concerned.     The  man  or  the  boy  who  has  to  cut  up  meat  and 

ng^reat  burdens  in  the  day  will  not  suffer  much  from  a  little  warming 
e  imagination  over-night.  It  must  be  an  amazingly  strong  dose  of 
bad  fiction  which  could  upset  him.  But  I  am  not  sure  about  the  women 
who  read  these  tales.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  now  well-principled  cook 
may  not  have  her  head  sadly  turned  by  that  profligate  in  the  loose  clothes 
ana  with  that  lovely  sword.  There  is  something  dangerously  fascinating 
about  that  scamp.  And  I  would,  too,  the  Susans  and  Marys  in  our 
kitchens  read  very  sparingly  about  charming  ladies  who  went  out  of  the 
way  a  little,  but  who  were  subsequently  so  repentant  and  so  sweetly 
gentle,  that  one  liked  them  perhaps  better  than  the  stiff  puritans  who 
always  kept  right.  I  am  afraid  of  cook  trying  to  transform  honest  Joe 
Smith,  the  beer-man,  to  whom  she  is  plighted,  into  a  ?ay  gallant.  I  am 
afraid  she  may  succeed.  I  am  a&aid  that  while  she  is  dreaming  of 
living  in  marble  halls,  she  may  be  preparing  the  way  for  most  untoward 
events. 

And  in  other  things,  the  lower  classes  are  equally  lovers  of  great  sen- 
sations. A  melodrama,  hot  and  strong,  delights  the  gallery ;  '*  a  tre- 
mendous header"  is  the  thing  to  elicit  overpowering  cheers  from  that 
sublime  region.  Blondin,  walking  the  rope  at  a  prodigious  height,  must 
have  been  intensely  relished.  The  coming  fight  between  Sayers  and 
Heenan  kept  all  England  in  a  fiill  boil  of  excitement  for  weeks  before. 
Think  of  a  man  travelling  all  the  way  from  America  to  try  whether  he 
could  not  pommel  a  man  with  whom  he  had  no  sort  of  quarrel,  more  than 
that  man  could  pommel  him.  What  a  sensation  the  idea  gives  you !  Who 
can  wonder  at  an  immense  mob  having  years  ago  attended  to  see  a  man 
fulfil  his  pledge  of  getting  into  a  quart  bottle?  See  how  both  English 
men  and  women  shove  in  a  crowd  ;  how  nice  it  is  to  dig  your  elbow  with 
all  your  might  and  main  into  your  neighbour's  ribs !  What  do  you  think 
of  a  grand  footman's  knock?  State  your  opinion  of  a  butcher-boy's 
driving.  Is  it  not  a  treat  when  you  are  in  your  bedroom,  up  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs,  to  hear  the  magnificent  clicking  with  which  Mary  **  sets** 
the  tea-things  in  the  kitchen  ? 

I  can  understand  the  partiality  of  a  certain  class  for  Mr.  Spurgeon.  I 
allude  to  the  section  embracing  the  gradations  between  the  middle  and 
the  lower  classes.  They  revel,  doubtless,  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  bold,  buoyant, 
half-jocular,  familiar  style.  To  me  that  style  is  exceedingly  distasteful. 
True,  the  opposite  is  dreary  enough,  and  we  have  many  examples  of  it 
in  the  Established  Church.     It  is  painful  enough  to  hear  a  man  address 
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hb  fellow-men  on  the  most  important  of  subjects  in  a  manner  showing 
him  to  be  well-nigh  disqualified  for  addressing  them  on  any  subject  at 
ail.  Still  I,  myself,  would  infinitely  rather  put  up  with  this — with  the 
dreaiy,  with  the  lugubrious,  with  the  shallow,  with  any  style,  in  short, 
however  defective — rather  than  with  the  amusing.  Save  me  from 
the  lively  preacher.  I  have  a  notion  that  our  Common  Father  and  our 
Great  Salvation  are  subjects  beyond  description  awful,  and  that  every 
sinner  drawing  near  to  them  should  indeed  feel,  and  manifest  the  feeling, 
that  he  is  on  holy  ground.  I  confess  I  cannot  altogether  reverence  the 
memory  of  Rowland  Hill.     That  he  was  a  sincerely  good  man  is,  I  sup- 

r«e,  indisputable ;  but  from  his  eccentricities,  and  his  s^le  of  preaching, 
shrink  greatly.  Take  only  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  objectionably 
odd  ways.  Once  while  in  the  pulpit,  he  looked  over,  and  saw  his  clerk 
asleep.  He  seized  his  Bible,  and  banged  the  delinquent  on  the  head  with 
it  smartly.  "  There,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  will  not  hear  the  Word  of  God, 
you  shall  feel  it."  How  such  an  act,  and  such  words,  must  shock  every 
nght-rainded  person.  Yet  Rowland  Hill's  preaching  was  greatly  admired, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Spurgeon's.  And  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  probably 
reaches  many  hearts  which  no  other  style  would  reach.  It  excites  the 
emotions  of  an  auditory  which,  possibly,  might  be  very  little  moved,  either 
by  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Melvill,  or  the  impressiveness  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  For  it  creates  a  g^eat  sensation,  and  one  hesitates  to  say  too 
much  against  it.  You  see  you  cannot  instil  into  Smith,  the  bricklayer,  or 
^^^S)  the  carpenter,  any  very  refined  ideas  of  religion.  You  cannot  lift 
them  to  any  very  lofty  heights,  they  are  too  heavy ;  but  both  Smith  and 
Stagg  have  brains  and  hearts,  nevertheless.  They  are  quite  open  to 
reason  and  to  appeal,  such  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  drives  nome. 

If  I  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  a  party  to  an  action 
before  a  common  jury,  I  should  certainly  like  for  my  counsel  a  man  of 
▼ast  bodily  dimensions,  and  with  an  overpowering  voice.  He  might  not 
be  very  learned  or  astute.  I  would  forgive  him  that;  I  should  only  ask 
that  he  roar  so  as  to  make  the  court  walls  shake,  and  thump  the  table 
with  giant  strength.  He  would  be  sure  to  create  a  sensation  in  my 
favour.  A  very  Tittle  man  once  said  to  me,  "  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
aie."  No  doubt  of  it;  and  be  assured  the  little  man  had  grievously  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  his  remark.  Even  if  you  are  of  average  dimen- 
sions, yon  cannot  look  up  to  the  face  of  a  man  who  is  six  feet  high,  and 
proportionately  broad,  without  some  amount  of  involuntary  respect.  And 
if  to  these  physical  advantages  your  friend  add  but  a  moderate  allowance 
of  intellectual,  what  a  fortunate  fellow  he  is !  What  up-hill  work  it  is  to 
rtruggle  in  an  argument  with  a  man  whose  yoice  can  drown  yours  at  any 
moment  when  the  tide  runs  against  him,  and  who  is  taking  a  leisurely 
survey  of  the  top  of  your  head  all  the  while  you  are  speaking.  How  im-* 
posrible  it  is  to  shake  off  altogether  the  feeling  of  your  bodily  inferiority, 
and  the  mortification  such  feeling  occasions. 

It  is  quite  essential  to  creating  a  sensation  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or 
on  the  platform,  that  you  appear  entirely  in  earnest.  Of  course  as  regards 
the  two  first,  you  may  be  very  earnest  without  being  vehement  or  noisy. 
Bat  on  most  platforms  the  more  vehement  and  noisy  you  are  the  better. 
Tou  should  utter  the  strongest  sentiments  in  the  strongest  language. 
Follow  that  course,  and  a  general  uprising  of  hands,  and  stamping  of 
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feet,  will  surely  reward  you.  A  mob  is  very  impatient  of  the  slightest 
approach  to  tediousuess.  Even  if  the  orator's  communicatioo  be  seem- 
ingly of  a  most  unwelcome  character,  they  will  receive  it  applaudingly, 
60  long  as  it  be  conveyed  with  vigour.  Thus  HAnt,  the  demagogue,  once, 
when  addressing  a  multitude,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "You'll  all 
be  starved  I  I  tell  you,  you'll  all  be  starved!" — a  prediction,  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  reverse  of  exhilarating,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  greeted 
with  prolonged  and  uproarious  applause. 

There  is  a  time  in  life  when  the  desire  for  excitement  will  hardly  take 
denial.  A  young  man  of  certain  age  chafes  under  anything  like 
quietude.  He  pines  after  strong  sensations.  The  hot  blood  in  his  veins 
stimulates  him  to  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  To  him  those  considera- 
tions which  weigh  upon  a  few  of  his  class  who  stand  apart,  and  look  a 
little  beyond  the  immediate  present,  only  mark  the  Slow  Coach.  To 
him  the  rollicking  indifference  which  regards  that  immediate  present  as 
all  in  all,  and  cares  not  a  straw  even  for  the  next  half-hour,  marks  a 
free  and  glorious  spirit.  Dr.  Johnson,  even,  you  recollect,  went  out 
readily  for  a  spree,  and  assisted  the  greengrocers  in  Covent-garden 
Market.  It  is  a  state  of  feeling  which  does  not  last  long,  but  while  it 
lasts  it  is  immensely  pleasant.  I  am  one  of  the  quietest  men  breathing, 
but  I  confess  I  can  form  some  conception  of  the  huge  delight  experienc»l 
by  revellers  in  former  days,  who,  having  become  hilariously  drunk,  fell 
to  fisticuffs  with  the  watch,  and  superbly  triumphed.  As  we  grow  older, 
shadows  fall  upon  us,  and  we  view  such  exploits  in  a  better  light.  We 
see  how  coarse,-  degrading,  and  selfish  they  were,  how  utterly  undeserv- 
ing of  the  esteem  in  which  we  once  held  them.  Still  the  recollection  of 
that  esteem  is  wonderfully  keen  within  us.  There  is  never  any  doubt 
but  that  then  those  wild  performances  rendered  us  supremely  jubilant. 
Men  remember  the  time  when  they,  so  to  speak,  lived  on  excitement, 
when  they  were  incessantly  goaded  by  the  spirit  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  animated  the  Irishman,  who,  on  taking  his  son  to  the  theatre, 
thus  solemnly  admonished  him  :  "  Now,  Pat,  remember,  when  the  music 
begins,  wherever  you  can  see  a  head,  hit  it,** 

We  are  naturally  incredulous  al>out  any  very  startling  news.  We 
quickly  begin  to  consider  what  allowance  we  must  make  for  colouring. 
We  know  how  certainly  the  information  will  hardly  have  passed  through 
a  single  channel  without  receiving  a  little  additional  paint.  Still  we,  so 
to  speak,  let  the  paint  remain ;  nay  more,  the  chances  are,  that  when, 
next  minute,  we,  in  tuni,  present  tne  news  to  some  one  else,  it  will  dis- 
play the  effect  of  a  few  heightening  touches  from  our  own  brush.  Eveiy- 
booy  likes  to  try  and  stagger  other  people  a  trifle  more  than  he  has 
himself  been  staggered.  This  is  but  natural.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  create 
a  sensation  even  by  this  mild  means.  Suppose  to-day  an  influential  City 
man  had  said  jocularly,  in  a  public  place,  that  he  had  just  returned 
hastily  from  France,  for  having  seen  the  little  Prince  Imperial  shake  his 
tiny  fist  in  the  direction  of  Dover,  he  had  thought  he  had  best  be  off. 
When  the  story  came  to  be  repeated,  the  action  would  be  transferred  to 
the  emperor,  and  men  would  look  erave.  The  next  version  would  be 
that  the  emperor  not  only  shook  his  &t,  but  frowned  most  horribly.  A 
further  improvement  would  then  be  acquired  in  the  addition  that  the 
emperor  had  sworn  upon  his  sword  to  do  something  very  great  and 
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dreadful  without  a  moment's  delay.  Finally,  a  man  would  burst  in 
upon  you,  declaring  he  had  it  from  an  undoubted  source  that  war  between 
England  and  France  was  absolutely  imminent.  All  this,  vou  see,  would 
arise  out  of  the  love  overeating  a  sensation.  If,  in  these  g^rotting 
times,  a  butcher-boy  be  told  by  the  baker-boy  that  a  gentleman's  hat 
has  been  knocked  off  and  his  pocket  picked,  you  may  be  sure  that, 
passing  onwards  through  the  baker-boy,  the  grocer-boy,  the  lamplighter, 
and  the  cook,  the  account  will  ultimately  come  out  somewhat  thus :  "  The 
most  awful  garotting  case  yet  perpetrated  has  just  been  heard  of ;  a 
gentleman  has  been  robbed  of  everything,  and  was  so  horribly  injured 
Uiat  he  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital." 

It  was  rumoured  once  that  the  first  Napoleon  really  contemplated  a 
spring  upon  this  island.  It  must  have  been  rather  a  stirring  fancy,  that 
you  might  be  waked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  noise  of  a 
French  army  marching  on  London.  The  bare  possibility  of  morning 
dawn  seeing  a  dozen  or  so  of  French  soldiers  quartered  upon  you,  doubt- 
less sent  a  little  thrill  through  your  nervous  system.  But,  depend  upon 
it,  there  was  a  grim  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  suggested  peril.  You  observe, 
there  was  probably  no  real  belief  in  it.  People,  I  dare  say,  just  wafted 
the  notion  of  danger  gently  before  each  other's  eyes  as  a  kind  of  amuse- 
ment. They  talked  about  it  sufficiently  to  excite  an  agreeable  sensation 
of  horror,  and  then  dismissed  it.  It  would  have  been  anything  but  a 
lively  theme  had  there  been  actual  apprehension.  But  there  was  not,  so 
even  timid  women,  as  they  lay  on  their  feather-beds  under  a  load  of 
blankets,  could  rouse  at  night  and  joke  as  to  sounds  in  the  streets  being 
those  of  the  French  host,  and  could  nevertheless  turn  round  in  perfect 
comfort  to  sleep  again. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  thing  if  you  were  one  of  very  few  inmates  in  an 
ill-protected  country-house,  to  go  to  bed  really  anticipating  a  burglarious 
attack.  But  there  would  be  a  half-pleasurable  sensation  in  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  such  an  attack  if  you  had  plenty  of  stout  companions 
with  you  quite  prepared  to  give  the  intruders  a  warm  reception.  If  a 
singularly  well-authenticated  story  went  round  of  a  ghost  walking  in  a 
churchyi^  at  midnight,  few  persons  would  care  to  test  it  singly,  but 
what  a  curiously  pleasurable  excitement  there  would  be  among  a  small 
merry  party  who  should  allow  themselves  to  be  shut  up  for  the  purpose. 
In  these  different  cases  you  have  further  illustrated  my  idea  of  a  sensa- 
tion." The  fear,  you  see,  would  just  rise  up  to  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  amusing  and  stimulating ;  it  would  keep  below  the  point  at 
which  it  would  be  painful. 

I  abhor  the  silliness  and  selfishness  which  seek  a  very  mild  sensation  in 
practicai  jokes.  It  is  very  inconsiderate  nonsense,  for  instance,  to  adver- 
tise for  persons  to  fill  some  good  situation,  directing  them  to  a  much- 
occupied  man  of  business,  who  will  be  almost  driven  mad  in  consequence. 
There  was  recently  in  the  Times  an  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  a 
certain  reverend  gentleman.  Directly  after  a  letter  appeared,  purporting 
to  come  from  the  reverend  gentleman,  denying  the  truth  of  the  announce- 
ment Behold,  next  day,  another  letter  appeared,  bearing  the  same 
signature,  declaring  the  previous  letter  to  have  been  a  hoax,  for  that  the 
marriage  really  did  take  place.  Now,  what  inconsiderate  absurdity  was 
manifested  in  the  false  communication.     My  friend,  if  you  cannot  create 
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a  good  wholesome  sensation,  remain  quiet.  Sensible  people  have  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  man  who  is  idways  fidgeting  himself  into  petty 
notice.  He  accomplishes  his  object  at  last,  and  he  gets  his  reward^  but 
the  reward  is  not  always  of  the  character  he  expected. 

What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  man  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
so  odd  or  so  objectionable  that  you  can  imagine  them  expressed  solely  to 
excite  wonderment.  A  man  once  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence  launched 
out  in  praise  of  drinking,  and  having  urged  that  it  drowned  care,  and 
made  one  forget  what  was  disagreeable,  asked  the  Doctor  whether  in  the 
face  of  these  advantages  a  man  might  not  be  allowed  to  drink  ?  "  Yes," 
replied  the  Doctor,  "  if  he  sat  near  you.^ 

What  nonsense  there  is  in  a  man  performing,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
vaunting,  a  preposterous  feat.  A  City  clerk  gets  one  poor  holiday,  and 
walks  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Then  he  tells  everybody 
about  it.  He  wants  you  to  understand  that  he  is  a  marvellous  pedestrian, 
for  that  the  effort  was  to  him  a  positive  pleasure.  Of  course  you  do  not 
so  understand.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  a  man  whose  average 
exercise  is  about  five  miles  a  day,  cannot  on  a  particular  day  walk  fifty 
without  great  inconvenience.  In  your  mind's  eye  you  see  the  silly  fellow 
as  he  arrived  at  Brighton,  looking  so  pale  and  haggard  that  he  was  quite 
an  object.  Still  you  do  not  like  to  keep  from  him  his  poor  reward.  He 
thought  he  should  create  in  you  a  sensation,  so  you  lift  your  hands,  cast 
up  your  eyes,  and  exclaim, ''  Prodigious  !"  Now  the  man  who  acts  thus ; 
the  man  who  tells  you,  with  satisfied  simper,  that  he  was  drunk  last  night ; 
the  man  who  drawls  out  that  he  has  been  to  five  balls  in  succession,  wish- 
ing you  to  believe  him  a  most  captivating  person ;  the  man  who  puts  on 
a  dreadful  scowl  and  declares  against  Brown,  who,  he  says,  has  injured 
him,  hostility  so  bloodthirsty  that  women-folks  are  aghast,  but  which 
gives  you  no  concern,  because  you  know  that  the  mere  appearance  of 
Brown  would  put  him  to  silence  in  a  minute ;  the  man  who  assures  you 
that  his  love  for  Susan  Tomkins  is  killing  him,  whereas  you  know  he 
cannot  boast  a  heart  large  enough  for  the  love  of  a  canary-bird ; — these, 
one  and  ail,  I  hold  to  be  mere  ninny-hammers,  very  ausurd  and  very 
contemptible. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  you  may  legitimately  seek  to  create  a  sensation, 
and  may  cut  a  very  poor  figure.  You  may  make  your  effort  prematurely. 
Sheridan  did  so,  in  oratory  ;  so  did  DisraelL  But  if  your  end  be  good, 
and  you  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  you  can  afford  many  failures. 
You  will  most  likely  succeed  at  last.  Behold  a  choice  illustration.  Tom 
King  said  he  could  conquer  Jem  Mace.  He  tried,  and  was  beaten.  He 
said  he  was  foiled  only  by  an  accident,  and  he  repeated  his  assertion.  He 
tried  again,  and  he  conquered.  So,  my  young  friend,  if  you  feel  a  strone 
conviction  that  you  have  it  in  you  to  create  a  sensation  in  a  good  ana 
honourable  way,  and  you  are  bent  on  trying,  do  not  be  discouraged  even 
by  a[knock-down  blow  (remember,  they  were  terrific  blows  which  Sheridan 
and  Disraeli  received),  but  rise  up  and  address  yourself  to  the  fight  again. 
Mind,  I  only  say  if  you  are  '^  bent  on  trying."  I  leave  to  you  to  decide 
whether,  even  should  you  succeed,  you  will  find  an  adequate  reward. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  you  that  you  should  be  content  with  a 
quiet  path,  and  travelling  onwards,  doing  a  little  good  here  and  a  little 
there,  and  nothing  great  anywhere,  come  at  last  in  a  very  peaceful  mind 
to  a  very  peaceful  home. 
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RUINED  ABBEYS  AND  CASTLES  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  * 

The  publisher  has  availed  himself  in  l^his  work  of  the  aceuracy  of 
photography  to  present  to  the  reader  the  precise  aspect  of  the  places, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  commended  to  his  notice  by  two  practised 
pens — those  of  William  and  Mary  Kowitt.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
Ihe  imaginations,  the  caprices,  or  the  deficiencies  of  artists,  but  have 
before  us  the  genuine  presentment  of  the  object  under  consideration,  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  hail  it  not  only  as  a  great  improvement  in  modem 
illustration,  but  also  as  an  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  of  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  assist  in  authenticating  literature  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  modem  art. 

A  pLeasant  selection  from  among  the  more  noted  of  the  Ruined  Abbeys 
and  Castles  of  Great  Britain  herald  this  important  innovation  in  the 
system  of  illustrating  works.  Bolton  Abbey  is  appropriately  introduced 
by  the  Strid,  where  the  young  lord  of  Egremont  was  drowned,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  catastrophe 

A  pious  structure,  fair  to  see. 
Rose  up,  this  stately  priory ! 

at  the  bidding  of  an  a£9icted  mother,  the  Lady  Aaliza.  Bolton  is  fol- 
lowed by  Glastonbury,  with  its  mock  legends  and  rich  reminiscences  of  a 
luxurious  reality  ;  by  the  remote  and  islanded  lona,  once  the  luminary, 
not  of  the  Caledonian  regions  only,  but  of  the  whole  world,  and,  by  the 
Norman-Gk>thic  Lanthony,  the  predecessor  of  Gloucester,  and  where 
Walter  Savage  Landor  appears  to  have  sunk  and  lost  large  sums  of  money 
in  our  own  times.  He  was  curiously  enough  driven  out  of  the  place,  like 
the  monks  of  old,  by  the  lawless,  plundering  habits  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
Black  Mountains. 

These  picturesque  ruins  are  followed  by  the  more  formidable-looking 
castle  of  Chepstow,  with  an  especial  view  of  the  scene  of  imprisonment  of 
Marten  the  regicide,  and  by  the  tmly  English  Tintem,  an  almost  un- 
rivalled scene  of  quiet  monastic  beauty.  Then  we  have  Raglan,  the  rival 
of  Chepstow  in  magnificence,  and  which  once,  with  its  demesnes,  sup- 
ported a  garrison  of  800  men,  including  4  colonels,  82  captains,  16  lieu- 
tenants, 6  comets,  4  en»gns,  4  quartermasters,  and  52  esquires  and 
gentlemen !  Conway,  the  portal  to  the  mountain  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  England,  and  to  its 
chronicles,  replete  with  equal  interest,  the  editors  have  imparted  all  the 
charm  conveyed  by  pictures  of  actual  life.  The  fragmentary  remains  of 
Goodrich,  once  a  stout  castle  and  a  formidable  stronghold,  as  testified  by 
Lingen's  resistance  to  those  rebels,  whom  the  editors  favour  only  too 
much,  now  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  modern  pretensions 
of  Goodrich  Court. 

Fountains  Abbey  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Glastonbury  that 
Raglan  does  to  Chepstow — as  olden  rivals  in  pomp,  pride,  wealth,  and 
luxury.     Among  the  fairest  structures  of  the  land,  the  possessions  of 

*  Ruined  Abbeys  and  Castles  of  Great  Britain.  By  William  and  Mary  Hewitt. 
The  FiiotograpbioIlluBtratione  by  Bedford,  Sedgfield,  Wilson,  Fenton,  aad  others. 
London:  A.  W.  Bennett 
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FountaiDS  Abbey  spread  over  an  uninterrupted  space  of  more  than  thirty 
miles.  Roslin  Chapel  and  its  prentice  pillar,  and  Hawthornden  with  its 
caves,  the  hiding-place  of  Bruce  and  his  followers,  are  endeared  to  us  by 
the  reminiscences  of  youth ;  and  Elgin  has  an  almost  more  than  human 
interest  in  the  story  of  the  young  vagabond  once  sheltered  by  its  ruins, 
returning  a  wealthy  hero  from  the  Orient,  to  found  a  free  school  which 
provides  clothing  and  maintenance  for  such  children  as  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  their  parents.     Pious  Andrew  Anderson  ! 

Holy  rood  Abbey  and  Palace,  replete  as  they  are  with  historical  inte- 
rest, can  scarcely  be  classed  among  our  picturesque  ruins ;  not  so  Melrose, 
celebrated  by  other  pens  besides  Scott's  : 

Pile  of  King  David,  to  thine  altar's  site. 
Full  many  a  footstep  guides  and  long  shall  guide ; 

Where  those  are  met,  who  met  not  save  in  fight. 
And  Douglas  sleeps  with  Evers,  side  by  side. 

Melrose  is  one  among  many  a  superb  relic  of  that  pure  and  beautiful 
British  church  which  existed  prior  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  these 
islands.  The  sweetest  reminiscences  associated  with  the  ivy*clad,  moulder- 
ing battlements  of  Carisbrook  are  not  so  much  of  the  persecuted  Charles 
as  of  the  beautiful,  pale,  and  proud  Princess  Elizabeth,  sitting  in  her 
prison,  meditating  in  her  solitude  on  the  calamities  of  her  father,  and  ex- 
piring there,  her  fair  cheek  resting  on  her  Bible. 

It  is,  alas !  beyond  the  power  of  photography  to  reproduce  this  touch- 
ing picture,  but  imagination  helps  to  fill  up  the  canvas. 

Rievaux,  or  the  abbey  in  the  vale  of  Rye,  owed,  like  the  abbey  at  the 
Fountains,  its  origin  to  the  untimely  end  of  a  youthful  heir.  Human 
aflBictions  have  often  won  prosperity  to  the  Church.  The  scene  is  much 
changed,  however,  since  a  small  and  rude  monastery  was  first  founded 
by  Walter  E^pec,  in  a  spot  of  almost  frightful  solitude  and  savageness,  or 
even  when  the  black-hooded  Cistercians  toiled  with  exemplary  diligence 
at  the  mines  and  founderies  of  their  rocky  tenement.  Rievaux,  now  in 
utter  ruin,  is  approached  by  carriage -drive  and  lodge-gate,  and  is  con- 
templated from  a  terrace  aaorned  with  Grecian  temples  and  paintings  by 
Bemici.  Out  upon  it !  The  association  is  as  incongruous  as  it  is  misplaced. 
We  remember  astounding  a  distinguished  antiquary,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  Fumess  Abbey,  the  lost  subject  of  illustration  in  the  volume  before 
us,  by  exclaiming,  on  emerging  from  the  hollow  in  which  that  proud  ruin 
lies  embosomed — Beckansgill,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade — 
and  climbing  the  heights  from  whence  opened  a  magpaificent  view  of 
Furness  Forest,  the  chase  and  isle  of  Walney,  the  vale  of  Duddon  and 
Morecombe  Bay,  and  of  the  hills  of  Cumberland  beyond,  '*  How  much 
more  magnificent  is  nature  than  the  most  pretentious  creation  of  art !'' 
Our  friend's  ideas  were  wrapt  up  in  the  lofty  walls  and  arches,  the 
clustered  columns,  and  long-drawn  aisles  of  the  colossal  ruin  below,  and 
he  was  proportionately  indignant  at  the  outrageous  solecism.  But,  after 
all,  when  the  founders  of  these  once  prosperous  and  truly  magnificent 
edifices  selected  the  most  picturesque  sites  in  Great  Britain  for  their 
erection,  they  never  purported  to  rival  nature ;  they  merely  placed  an 
exquisite  structure  on  her  bosom,  as  a  fair  lady  does  a  brooch,  not  to 
outdo,  but  to  heighten  the  cliarms  in  which  architecture  or  gem  are 
set;  and  there  was  nothing,  after  all,  so  very  heterodox  in  our  ejacula- 
tion. 
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▲  tale  of  thb  dat. 

Past  tbb  Twbntt-fourth. 


THB  WIFE  TO  WHOM  BABRBTA8CHS  WAS  BOVHD. 

It  was  April.  The  first  chesnut-leaves  of  the  Tuileries  were  silrered 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  dark  Seine  dashed  onwards  under  the  gloomy 
bridges  of  the  city,  out  under  the  wooded  heights  of  fair  St.  Germain, 
where  the  old  oaks  that  had  listened  to  the  love  of  Louise  de  la  Valli&re 
were  thrusting  out  their  earliest  spring  buds.  It  was  a  fair  spring 
mght,  and  the  deep,  calm  heavens  bent  over  Paris,  as  if  in  tenderness 
for  the  £ur  white  city  that  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  like  one  of 
the  gleaming  lilies  of  its  own  exiled  Bourbons.  Around  it,  in  the  gmoA 
old  chase  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  leafy  glades  of  St.  Germaius,  in  the  deep 
forest  abies  of  Fontainebleau,  among  the  silent  terraces  of  Versailles 
and  Neuilly,  the  spring  night  lay  calm,  still,  hushed  to  the  holy  silence 
of  the  hour;  in  Paris,  the  city  of  intrigues,  of  pleasures,  of  blood,  of 
laughter,  of  mirdi,  of  death ;  of  gay  wit  and  fiery  strife,  of  coarse  bru- 
tality and  exalted  heroism ;  in  Paris,  the  Paris  of  Mirabeau  and  Andr^ 
Ch^nier,  of  Rivarol  and  St.  Just,  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Theroigne  de 
Mirecourt;  in  Paris,  the  spring  night  was  fiill  of  jests,  and  laughter,  and 
merry  chants  de  bivouac,  while  the  gas-flowers  of  Mabille  gleamed  and 
scintillated,  and  the  Imperial  household  thronged  the  vacated  palace  of 
the  D'Orl^ans,  and  the  light-hearted  crowd  filled  the  Boulevards  and  the 
CB£6a ;  and  women,  with  rorms  more  lovely  than  their  minds,  were  f^ted 
in  cabinets  particuliers,  and  the  music  and  the  revelry  rang  out  from  the 
Chaurai^re  and  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs ;  and  Paris  was  awake,  crowned 
with  flowers,  with  laughter  on  her  lips  and  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  gay  as  a 
young  girl  at  her  first  ball— gay  as  she  has  ever  been,  even  on  the  eve 
of  her  darkest  tragedies,  her  most  terrible  hours. 

The  soft  spring  night  came  down  on  Paris.  Before  the  cheval-glass  in 
her  luxurious  bed-chamber,  with  all  the  entourages  of  grace  and  refine- 
ment, with  bright  jewels  on  her  hair,  and  her  white  cloud-like  dress,  and 
her  priceless  necklet  of  pink  pearls,  and  her  exquisite  beauty,  which  other 
women  envied  so  bitterly,  stood  the  belle  of  its  most  aristocratic  reunions- 
Violet  Molyneux;  shuddering,  even  while  her  maid  clasped  the  bracelets  on 
her  arm  for  a  ball  at  Madame  de  la  Viellecbur's,  at  the  memory  of  those 
cruel  words  from  her  brother's  lips,  which  bade  her  choose  between  in- 
fidelity or  death.  At  the  window  of  her  own  room,  looking  up  to  the 
dear  stars  that  seemed  to  gaze  from  their  calm  and  holy  stillness  on  the 
gay  and  feverish  fret  of  the  human  life  below.  Alma  Tressillian  gazed  on 
the  spring  night,  her  dark-blue  eyes  brilliant  once  ag^n  with  the  radiance 
of  joy  and  hope;  he  was  coming  home — her  lover,  her  idol,  her  worshipped 
**  Sir  Folko" — what  could  await  her  now  but  a  return  of  that  heaven 
once  so  rudely  shivered  from  ber  grasp  ?  Not  very  many  yards  off,  in  her 
crowded  and  bizarre  boudoir,  where  finery  stood  the  stead  of  taste,  and 

Jan.— YOI'*  OZXYII.  NO.  DV.  G 
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over-loadine  passed  for  laxury,  the  Trefusis  read  the  line  in  the  English 
papers  which  announced  the  arrival  of  her  law-termed  husband's  troop, 
and  threw  it  with  an  oath  to  Lady  Fantyre,  that  the  Crimea  had  not  rid 
her  of  his  life,  and  lefb  her  mistress  of  the  portion  of  his  wealth  that 
would  have  come  to  her— for  the  law  would  have  recognised  her  rights  as 
his  *'  wife,"  and  she  was  in  diffioultiet  and  in  debt.  Underneath  the  win- 
dows, that  shone  bright  with  the  wax-lights  of  Violet's  toilette-table,  stood 
a  woman,  once  as  beautiful  as  she,  but  now  haggard,  tawdry,  pitiful  to 
look  upon,  with  the  stamp  of  a  she-devil's  furious  temper  on  her  features, 
begging  of  the  passers-by  for  the  coins  that  would  procure  her  the  sole 
thing  she  now  kyred  or  craved — a  draught  of  absinthe;  that  deadly 
tempter,  that  sure,  slow,  relentless  murderer  who,  Jael-like,  soodies  us  for 
the  moment  to  drive  the  iron  nail  into  our  brain  while  we  slumber,  and 
whom,  madman-like^  we  seek  and  crave  and  thirst  for,  though  we  know 
the  end  is  death.  Those  four  women — how  unlike  they  were !  Dissimilar 
as  night  and  dawn ;  as  fragrant,  spotless  roses  and  dark,  dank,  deadly 
nightshade;  as  the  two  spirits  that  in  fable  and  apologne  hover  over  our 
path,  the  one  to  lead  us  to  a  Gehenna,  the  other  to  an  Eden;  dissimilar 
enough,  God  knows.  Yet  the  same  stars  looked  down  on  them,  the  same 
men  had  loved  them,  and,  in  one  diain  of  circumstance.  Fate  had  bound 
and  woven  them  together. 

That  same  night  Sabretasehe  airived  in  Paris.  Rumours  had  reached 
him  of  Violet's  engagement  to  Prince  Carl  of  Vallenstein-Seidlitz.  Believe 
them  for  an  instant  he  did  not  Though  his  fate  had  taught  him  that 
delicate  and  satiric  sneer  at  men  and  women,  at  the  world  and  its  ways, 
which  made  his  soft  vmce  and  polished  w(Mtis  so  keen  a  weapon  to  strike, 
he  was  by  nature  singularly  trustfol  and  loyal,  and,  where  ne  loved,  be- 
lieved, nor  allowed  hints,  or  doubt,  or  suspicions  to  creep  in ;  nothing  but 
her  own  words  would  have  made  him  believe  Violet  had  changed  towards 
him,  and  with  those  letters  of  hers  breathing  such  tender  and  unalterable 
affection,  he  would  have  refused  to  credit  any  second-hand  story  of  her 
which  would  have  thrown  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  her  truth. 

But  the  rumour  of  her  projected  union  with  Vallenstetn  struck  him 
with  a  sudden  and  deadly  chill;  he  realised  for  the  first  time  the  possi- 
bility that,  one  day,  if  he  could  not  claim  her,  another  might;  that 
another  man  might  win  what  fate  denied  to  him.  He  knew  her  family 
was  proud,  and,  for  their  station,  very  poor ;  and  though  he  trusted 
Violet's  truth  and  honour  too  fully  to  believe  she  would  give  her  beauty 
to  another  while  her  heart  was  his— -though  he  believed  her  to  have 
spirit,  courage,  and  fidelity  passing  that  of  most  women — ^though  he  knew 
that  she  would  never,  like  some  women,  find  consolation  eitlier  in  a 
brilliant  position  or  in  calmer  afPections,  still — still — he  knew  what  Ladj 
Molyneux  was.  He  remembered  women  who  had  loved,  perhaps,  as 
fondly  as  Violet,  who  had  gone  to  their  husbands'  arms  with  hearts 
aching  for  another ;  and  Sabretasehe,  despite  his  faith,  trembled  for  the 
treasure  of  which  another  man  might  rob  him  any  momentf  and  he  have 
no  right  or  power  to  avenge  the  theft !  I  know  he  ought  to  have  re- 
joiced if  Violet  had  been  able  to  have  found  that  happiness  with  some 
other  which  he  was  unable  to  give  her — at  least,  so  some  romancists  of 
a  certain  order,  who  draw  an  ideal  and  immaculate  human  nature,  would 
tell  us,  I  suppose — but  Sabretasehe  was  only  mortal,  as  I  have  often  t(^d 
you,  and  before  we  can  love  quite  so  exquisitely,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
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oifcrtciae  love  altogether.  He  eares  but  Iktle  for  his  jewel,  who  sees  it 
glesmtng  in  his  mat's  crown  and  does  not  long  to  tear  it  from  his  hated 
brows  and  hide  it  in  his  bosom,  where  no  other  eyes,  save  his  own,  shall 
ise  its  ndianoe. 

80  Sabretascbe  went  to  Paris  as  soon  as  his  tioop  was  landed  at 
SoathamptoD,  to  kam  what  truth  or  untruth  there  was  in  this  report  of 
Violet's  marriage;  to  look — if  unseen  himself — once  more  upon  his 
dariing,  before  another's  right  should  claim  the  beauty  onee  his  own. 
He  had  many  friends  in  Paris,  ibr  he  had  often  spent  his  furloughs  in 
that  fair  dty,  where  life  is  enjoyed  so  g^iiy,  and  wit  current  in  its  fullest 
perfection;  and  even  as  he  reached  the  station,  a  man  he  knew — the 
Marquis  de  St.  Cloud — met  him,  and  chatted  with  him  some  minutes  of 
the  C^mea,  and  of  their  mutual  friends  who  had  fallen  at  Inkermann  and 
the  Tchemaya. 

**  One  of  your  compatriotes  is  the  belle  of  our  salons  joit  now,"  began 
M.  de  St  Cloud,  who,  having  been  kmg  absent,  attached  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Vienna,  had  heard  nothing  of  Sabretasche's  brief  engagement. 
**  We  are  oonsolidating  the  alliance  by  worshipping  at  an  English  shrine, 
and  porbleu !  Violet  Molyneax  would  excuse  any  folly  on  anybody's  part. 
You  know  her,  of  course,  mon  eher  ?  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  that 
feol  Vallenstein,  who  has  gone  into  as  great  ecstasies  as  his  German 
phlegm  will  allow  about  her  jolie  taille.  However,  you  will  know  plenty 
about  her  before  you  have  been  four-end- twenty  hours  here,  so  I  need  not 
bore  you  beforehand.  Ah !  bon  Dieu,  there  is  my  train !  I  shall  be  back 
in  two  days.  I  am  only  going  to  Vivenne  fer  a  bear-hunt.  Au  revoir ! 
I  shall  see  plenty  of  you,  I  hope,  when  I  return.'* 

Away  went  St.  Cloud,  in  bis  carriage,  and  Sabretasehe  threw  him- 
self mto  a  fiacre  to  drive  to  his  accustomed  locale,  the  Hdtel  de  Liondres. 
The  report  was  current,  then,  in  Paris ;  and  though  he  knew  that  reports 
are  idle  as  the  winds,  based  upon  nothing  very  often,  and  cnreulating  their 
poison  wi^ut  root  or  reason,  still  a  sickening  dread  came  over  him ;  he 
felt  as  though,  do  what  he  would,  a  thousand  mocking  fates  were  leagued 
together  to  drag  Violet  from  him ;  and  he  felt  an  imperative  demand,  a 
craving  thirst  to  see  her,  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  whether  or  no  she 
would  be  this  man's  wife,  against  which  he  had  no  strength  to  contend. 
Se  must  see  her,  and  if  she  told  him  she  could,  without  regret  or  linger- 
ing' pain,  wed  Carl  of  Vallenstein,  or  any  other,  he  would  not  curse  her 
nor  reproach  her,  poor  child !  he  would  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  he 
^woold  have  loved  her  too  well  to  do  it  if  he  had ;  but  he  would  pray  God 
to  bless  her,  and  then— leave  her,  and  never  look  upon  her  fece  again. 

It  was  nine  o'clock — the  still  spring  night  slept  softly,  rocked  on  the 
bongfasof  the  great  belt  of  boulevard  trees  round  Paris — when  Sabretasehe^ 
alone,  walked  firom  the  Hdtel  de  Londres  to  the  house  where  the  Moly- 
nenz  lived  in  the  Champs  Elys^s.  He  had  stayed  but  a  few  minutes  at 
his  hotel;  he  had  taken  nothing  scarcely  rince  his  chocolate  at  eleven;  he 
eonld  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  her  again ;  his  darling,  whose  fair  fece  had 
been  present  to  him  in  the  silence  of  those  long  night-watches,  only 
bioken  by  the  booming  of  the  Russian  cannon;  whom  he  had  longed  so 
yearningly  to  see  in  all  those  weary  months  since  he  had  parted  from  her 
—that  terrible  parting,  on  'what  should  have  been  his  marriage- day, 
when  instead  of  his  bridal  caresses  he  had  pressed  his  last  kisses,  his  fare- 
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veil  to  all  hope,  all  joy  on  her  lim,  that  were  white  with  pain  as  she  lay 
fainting  in  his  arms,  too  diny  witn  saffering  to  be  wholly  oonsoioas  of  it. 
His  heart  beat  thick  with  a  very  anguish  of  longing  as  he  drew  near 
the  house  in  which  she  dwelt.  A  carriage  stood  before  the  entrance,  the 
door  was  wide  open,  the  hall  was  bright  with  its  wax-lights,  the  servants 
were  moving  to  and  fro,  and  in  the  fnll  glare  of  the  light,  waiting  for  the 
fan  she  had  forgotten,  stood,  on  her  father's  arm,  Violet — Violet,  two 
years  before  his  promised  bride;  and  once  more  he  beheld  that  form,  that 
fece,  that  with  the  din  of  war  and  death  around  had  never  for  an  boor 
ceased  to  haunt  him  with  their  surpassing  loveliness.  There  she  stood, 
unconscious  of  the  eyes  whose  gaze  she  often  thought  would  have  power 
to  recal  her  from  the  tomb ;  there  she  stood,  with  her  white  doud-like 
dress,  from  whose  gossamer  folds  that  slight  and  i)erfect  form  rose,  like 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea  form ;  a  narrow  band  of  gold  and  pearls  daspine 
her  wavy  chesuut  hair ;  her  large  eyes  darker  and  more  brilliant  still 
from  the  shadow  beneath  their  lids ;  all  that  grace  and  fascination  and 
delicate  beauty  about  her  which  the  Parisians  merged  in  one  word — 
ravissante ;  there  she  stood,  and  hb  brain  reeled,  and  his  heart  beat  with 
laboured  throbs,  and  he  grasped  the  lamp-post  to  save  himself  from  fall- 
ing, as  he  looked  upon  the  woman  that  he  loved. 

As  he  leaned  there  in  the  darkness,  holding  down  with  iron  strength 
the  mad  impulse  that  rose  in  him  to  spring  forward  to  her,  nothing  but 
the  dread  of  shocking  her  too  suddenly  keeping  him  back,  even  in  such 
a  scene  and  with  such  spectators ;  Violet,  taking  her  fan  from  a  servant, 
crossed  the  pavement  and  entered  the  carriage,  still  unconscious  that  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  life  she  held  so  dear  was  beating  close  to  hers ! 

The  carriage  rolled  down  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Ere  the  door  dosed, 
Sabretasche  went  up  to  a  servant,  lounging  against  the  portal  to  talk  to 
a  pretty  bouqueti^re  of  his  acquaintance. 

**  Ou  va  t-on?'*  he  asked,  rapidly. 

The  man — Lord  Molyneux's  own  man— started  as  he  recognised  Sabre- 
tasche, whom  he  had  known  so  well  two  years  before. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur !  Milord  et  miladi  et  mademoiselle,  vont  au  bal 
masque  chez  Madame  de  la  Viellecour.  Puis-je  oser  dire  k  monsieur 
combien  je  suis  bien  aise  de  le  voir  arriv6  en  bonne  sant6  de  la  Crim^e  ?" 

'*  Merci,  Alceste !"  answered  Sabretasche,  absently  ;  his  brain  was  stall 
dizzy,  his  pulses  were  still  beating  loudly  with  the  sight  of  that  exquisite 
beauty  that  might  never  be  his,  that  might  soon  be  another's ! 

"  Puis-je  oifrir  ^  monsieur V^  began  Alceste,  hesitatingly,  noticing 

the  deadly  whiteness  of  his  face.  The  question  roused  him  to  his  old  re- 
fined hatred  of  notice  or  publicity,  and  with  a  hasty  negative  he  turned, 
summoned  a  fiacre,  and  drove  back  to  the  Hdtel  de  Londres.  As  he  had 
entered  it  first  he  had  met  L^once  de  la  Viellecour,  the  Due's  son  by  an 
early  marriage,  who,  always  accustomed  to  see  the  Colonel  come  to  Paris 
for  pleasure  and  beaux-yeaux,  had  laughingly  bidden  him  go  to  see  his 
handsome  belle  m^re  at  her  bal  masqu^  that  night;  to  which  Sabretasche, 
impatient  to  rid  himself  of  L6once,  had  given  a  hasty  negative.  Now  he 
was  as  eaeer  to  go  thither,  and  dressing  rapidly,  drove  to  Viellecour'a 
rooms  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  and  asked  him  to  take  him  with  him  to 
the  Duchess's  ball.  Leonce  gladly  assented,  gave  him  a  domino  and  a 
mask  (it  was  a  fancy  of  the  Duchess's  to  have  it  masque  ;  I  fancy  her 
belle  position  was  not  so  all-sufficient  for  her,  but  that  she  was  driven  to 
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fionneum  as  a  diyertissement  firom  the  stately  grandeur  that  vxndd  pall 
Bometimes},  and  drove  him  off  to  Gwen's  palatial  house  in  the  grim 
eoort-yardy  among  the  dead  glories  of  the  Fauhourg,  lighted  up  for  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  amusing  reunions  of  the  season,  for  all  the  most 
celebrated  and  beautiful  women  in  Paris  were  there ;  and  the  mask  gave 
it  much  of  the  zest,  the  m^chancete,  and  the  freedom  of  a  bal  de  Top^ra 
—a  bal  de  Pop^ra  where  all  the  revellers  had  pure  descents  and  stately 
escutcheons,  though  not,  perhaps,  much  more  stainless  reputations  than 
the  fair  maskers  of  more  '^  equivocal  position,"  who  were  treading  the 
boards  and  drinking  the  champagne  of  the  opera  festivities. 

Not  desirous  of  recognition  ;  only  waiting  to  watch  that  face  so  un« 
ntterably  dear  to  him,  Sabretasche  persuaded  L^nce  to  leave  him,  telling 
him  he  was  tired,  and  would  rather  look  on  than  join  in  the  conver- 
sation, the  intrigue,  the  waltz,  the  smooth  whirl,  and  subdued  murmur 
of  the  society  around  him.  Viellecour,  a  man  who  always  allowed  others 
to  please  themselves,  as  he  on  every  occasion  made  a  point  of  pleasing 
himself,  quitted  him  at  his  desire,  and  threading  his  own  way  amidst  the 
courtly  crowd  of  glittering  dresses  and  dark  dominoes,  left  Sabretasche, 
the  beet-known  man  in  Europe,  the  courted  lion  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  bel  esprit  whose  wit  was  quoted  and  fashion  followed, 
whose  bow  was  a  brevet  of  rank  to  whoever  received  it,  alone  in  that 
truest  solitude,  the  solitude  of  a  crowd.  Had  he  made  himself  known, 
few  there  but  would  have  made  him  welcome ;  but  incognito,  no  one 
remembered  him,  nor  looked  twice  at  the  little  of  his  features  his  mask 
left  uncovered,  to  recollect  that  they  saw  Vivian  Sabretasche — ^for  he  had 
been  two  years  out  of  society,  and  for  any  chance  of  being  remembered 
in  society,  however  before  it  may  have  courted  us,  and  however  we  may 
have  amused  and  delighted  it,  one  might  as  well  be  lying  dead  among 
the  sands  of  the  Seine  or  the  mud  of  the  Thames,  as  have  ceased  to  have 
shone  in  it  or  been  of  use  to  our  bons  amis  for  two  long  twelvemonths. 
Hors  de  yue  hors  d'esprit  is  the  motto  of  the  great  world,  which  buries 
its  greatest  hero  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  its  fiiirest  beauty  iu  Pere  la 
Chaise,  then  fills  up  their  places,  and  thinks  no  more  of  them  in  its  ebb 
and  its  flow  from  the  day  when  the  dust  of  thdr  tombs  fell  on  their 
coffin-plates ! 

Sabretasche  was  alone  in  that  brilliant  crowd  where  he  owned  so  many 
friends,  but  where  heart,  and  eye,  and  thought  sought  for  only  one  his 
love  for  whom  had  dragged  him  hither,  to  a  scene  so  uncongenial  to  all 
his  thoughts ;  but  after  well-nigh  two  years'  absence  from  her,  never 
looking  on  her  face  save  in  torturing  memory,  he  would  not  have  stayed 
twelve  hours  in  voluntary  absence;  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her, 
to  gaze  upon  her  loveliness,  was  better  than  that  utter  absence  which  so 
nearly  and  so  horribly  resembles  death  that  we  may  well  shrink  from  it 
as  from  the  absence  of  the  grave. 

He  moved  through  the  rooms,  threading  his  way  through  the  groups 
of  men  and  women  occupying  themselves  with  the  light  love,  the  ex- 
citing intrigue,  the  laugh,  the  witticism,  the  badinage,  which  while  away 
such  hours  for  the  bMU-monde — those  brilliant  butterflies  who  toil  so 
wearily  on  the  treadmill  of  fashion  ;  those  fair  women  with  such  soft 
eyes  and  such  scheming  brains.  He  passed  through  them,  and  as 
jet  he  saw  her  not;  though  now  and  then  he  heard  from  men  as  they 
passed  by  him  praises  of  her  beauty,  praises  which  turned  his  blood  to 
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fire,  for  how  eould  he  tell  bat  thataoma  of  diete  miglit  bo  his  livali,  one 
of  Uiese  be  some  day  her  husband?  A  mnn  at  tall  as  himself,  in  a  Tiotet 
domino  powdered  widi  violets  in  gold  passed  him  quickly ;  aad  Safare* 
tasche,  ^ntle  thovgh  his  nature  was,  eould  have  fallen  on  him  and  akin 
him  without  shrive,  for  jealousy  quiokened  his  senses,  and,  despite  fait 
mask,  he  xecogniaed  Pnnee  Carl  of  VaUenstein-Seidliti,  the  mam  with 
whom  in  days  gone  by  he  had  drank  Johannisberg,  and  played  6cart^ 
and  smoked  Havannahs  under  the  linden-trees  of  his  ssunmer  pakce^ 
little  foreseeing  that  the  day  perhaps  would  come  when  Vallenstein 
would  rob  him  of  the  one  once  promised  him  as  his  own  wife. 

He  lost  the  Prince  in  the  crowd;  and  still  nowhere  could  he  find 
Violet,  whom  his  eyes  ached  with  longing  to  gase  upon  again.  He 
caught  a  fragment  of  conversation  as  he  passed  between  a  faded  beauty 
and  a  young  fellow  in  a  regiment  de  famille. 

'<  So  that  English  giri  is  really  going  to  marry  poor  dear  Carl  i  What 
a  dexterity  these  English  have  in  catching  the  best  alliances,  thongh 
they  do  forswear  marriages  de  coBvenaaoes,  and  cry  them  down  with 
Bach  horror.** 

The  young  man  langfaed.  "Ah,  madame,  the  Englishwomen  ave 
like  their  country,  they  boast  of  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  carry  ouL 
Yes,  La  Violette  Ajaglaise  is  going  to  marry  poor  Carl — so  her  brother 
told  me,  at  the  leasts  and  he  has  good  cause  to  make  that  nnatriaM,  I 
fancy,  for  he  has  lost,  pardieu!  I  slKmld  not  dare  to  say  how  mw£,  to 
his  ^ture  bean  frere,  and  Monsieur  le  Prince  b  no  ea^  creditor  when 
his  treasury  is  as  empty  as  it  is  just  now." 

Sick  at  heart,  Sabretasehe  moved  on — how  dare  they  seek  to  sell  hia 
darling  to  pay  her  worthless  brother's  debts !  Yet  still  he  trusted  her  too 
well  to  believe  that  any  persuasion,  coercion,  or  allurements,  wo«ld  force 
her  into  a  marriage-vow  that  would  be  a  lie.  He  loved  her,  tbctefbva 
he  trusted  her,  through  good  report  and  evil  report.  At  last  he  fonod 
himself  in  the  ball-room,  but  amongst  its  waltsers  he  frUed  to  find  Violet; 
in  her  stead  he  saw  a  certain  Comtesse  de  Chevreuil,  who,  many  yeaia 
before,  had  looked  into  his  beaudfui  mottnalul  eyes  too  long  aad  dan- 
gerously to  forget  them  now,  and  who,  reoognisiag  him  with  a  quicken- 
ing pulse,  though  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  opened  a  conversatioa 
with  him  that  she  would  fain  have  turned  into  the  same  chaanel  aa  long 
ago.  When  at  last  she  turned  away  from  him,  with  a  laugh  that  covered 
a  sigh,  to  a  man  who  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  win  the  softened 
tone  to  which  the  Colonel  was  dea^  L^onoe  de  la  VieUecoar  dragged  him 
perforce  to  see  the  Duchess,  to  speak  to  Madame  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Curly.  She  bade  him  welcome  with  that  amile  which  no  woman  ever 
refused  to  give  to  Sabretasehe. 

Gwen  Brandling  and  Madame  de  la  VieUecoar  must  truly  have  baeai 
two  different  beings,  that  she  could  talk  with  scarce  a  traosor  of  that  tei^ 
rible  death-scene  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Paul — talk  of  it  flirting  her  fim, 
and  ghu:icittg  throogh  her  mask  with  those  magmfioent  eyes,  while  tha 
dance-music  raatg  out  in  her  ears]  Did  she  reaitiy  think  so  little  of  her 
brother,  of  the  hit  diild  with  his  golden  ouris  and  his  glcofnl  laugh, 
who  had  played  with  her  under  the  shadow  of  the  lime-trees  in  their  old 
home,  long,  long  jeara  before,  when  the  world  and  its  priaes  were  no 
more  to  haat  than  the  polished  diesnuts  lyii^  at  her  feet,  and  no  pro- 
phetie  shadow  fisretold  to  him  his  dying  honr  in  the  hoRora  of  Sebaa- 
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topol  ?  Did  she  really  thiok  no  more  of  him,  as  she  waltzed  in  that 
fariliiant  cirele  with  the  arms  of  a  royal  Prince  around  her  splendid  form? 
Had  the  '^  belle  position"  she  worshipped  so  utterly  chilled  all  remnants 
of  Gweo  Brandhng  out  of  Madame  da  la  Viellecour  ?  God  knows !  I 
will  not  judge  her.  Because  there  are  no  tears  seen  in  our  eyes,  it  does 
not  f<^ow  we  are  deed  to  all  grief. 

The  windows  of  the  ball-room,  that  magniBoent  ball-room,  equalling 
in  size  and  splendour  the  famous  Galerie  de  Glaoes,  opened  at  the  fiur 
end  on  to  a  temee  orerboking  the  cool  shadowy  gardens  behind  the 
hotel,  with  their  dark  yews  and  cedars,  formal  alleys,  and  white  ghost* 
like 'Staines;  and  dropping  the  eurtain  of  one  of  the  windows  behind 
him,  Sabretaache  stood  a  moment  to  calm  his  fevered  thoughts.  At  the 
end  of  the  terrace^  having  evidently  quitted  the  ball-room  as  he  had 
done  by  one  of  the  twelve  windows  that  opened  on  the  terrace,  stood  a 
woman  and  a  man.  With  all  his  trust  in  her,  Sabretasche's  heart  beat 
thidc  with  jealousy,  doubt,  and  hate,  as  he  saw  in  the  dear  starlight 
the  white  gleaming  dress  and  the  jewelled  band  upon  her  waving  hair, 
which  he  needed  not  to  tell  him  that  the  woman  was  Violet ;  and  beside 
her,  bending  towards  her,  was  the  violet  domino  of  Carl  of  Vallenstein, 
his  mask  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  impassive  Teuton  features  an  eagerness 
and  a  glow  but  very  rarely  wakened  tiiere. 

Not  for  hifl  life  could  Sabietasche  have  stirred  a  step  from  where  he 
stood ;  fascinated,  basilisk-like,  he  gazed  upon  the  woman  he  loved  so 
madly,  and  the  man  whom  the  workl  said  had  robbed  him  of  her,  and 
would  soon  win  from  her  the  title  by  which  but  two  years  before  he  had 
hoped  to  have  called  her.  He  stood  and  gaaed  upon  them,  upon  the 
sole  thing  that  bound  lum  to  life,  the  one  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so 
much,  whom  he  would  have  cherished  so  fondly ;  and  upon  him,  the 
spoikr,  the  rital,  who  had  stolen  from  him  all  he  valued  upon  earth. 
They  were  speaking  in  French,  and  some  of  their  words  came  to  him 
where  he  stood. 

«*  That  is  yanr  kst  resolve  ?" 

*' Yes,"  answered  Violet;  and  at  the  sound  of  that  sweet  and  musical 
voice,  whose  harmony  had  been  so  long  silent  to  him,  Sabretasche's 
veua  thrilled  with  that  strange  ecstasy  of  delight  which  borders  so  dose 
on  pain.  "  I  am  not  ungrateful,  monsieur,  for  the  honour  yon  would  do 
me;  but  for  me  to  accept  it  would  be  a  crime  in  me  and  a  treason  to 
joo.  I  know — I  giieve  to  know-*— that  others  may  have  misled  you, 
and  not  replied  to  yon  at  the  first  as  I  bkl  them,  and  I  sought  this  oppor- 
taaiity  to  tell  yon  frankly,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  can  never  be  your  wife." 

'^Beeause  yo«  love  another!'*  said  Vallenstei%  fierody. 

Violet  drew  away  from  him  with  her  haughtiest  grace. 

'^  If  I  do^  moonenr,  sudi  knowledge  should  surely  have  prevented 
yonr  aeeking  me  as  you  have  now  done.  I  should  have  thought  you  too 
pBoad  to  wudi  fw  an  oawilling  bride.'' 

"  Bat  I  love  you  so  tenderly,  mademdsdle;  I  would  win  you  at  every 
risk,  and  if  yon  give  me  yoor  hand,  1  will  do  my  best  to  make  your 
heart  mine  toOi  ■  ■  " 

Violet  put  out  her  hand  with  an  impatient  deprecatory  gesture. 

^  It  is  loipoaaible,  monsieur !  Do  not  urge  me  further.  Leave  me,  I 
beg  of  yamm  I  shall  never  marry.  I  should  have  hoped  my  friends  had 
wmAb  jcm  nadefstand  this ;  but  sinoe  they  misled  yon,  there  was  but  one 
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open  and  honoorable  course  for  me  to  pursue — to  tell  you  at  once,  myself, 
that,  much  as  I  thank  you  for  the  honourtyou  would  do  me,  I  can  nerer 
be  your  wife,  nor  any  other^s.  Your  words  only  pun  me ;  you  are  too 
true  a  gentleman  to  press  me  longer.    Leave  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  sire." 

He  was  too  true  a  gentleman  to  press  her  further ;  he  bowed  low,  and 
left  her ;  he  would  not  honour  her  with  another  word  of  regret,  though 
it  cut  him  hard,  for  he^  Carl  of  Vallenstein,  who  might  have  mated  with 
almost  any  royal  house  in  Europe ! — ^to  be  rejected  by  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  Irish  peer;  and  as  his  violet  domino  floated  past  Sabretasche^ 
Sabretasche  heard  him  mutter,  under  his  blondes  moustaches, 

'^  Que  le  diable  emporte,  ce  peste  d'homme  mari^  !'* 

He  lifted  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  went  back  into  the 
brilliantly-lighted  ball-room  ;  and  Sabretasche  was  at  last  alone  with  the 
woman  he  loved  so  utterly,  who  stood  clenching  her  hands  convulsively 
together,  and  looking  up  to  the  spring-night  stars,  the  moonbeams 
shining  on  her  face  with  its  anguished  eyes  and  the  costly  pearls  gleam- 
ing above  her  brow. 

"  Vivian — ^Vivian,  my  husband ! — ^I  will  be  true  to  you — I  will.  Truer 
than  wife  ever  was !" 

It  was  a  stifled,  heart-broken  whisper  that  scarcely  stirred  the  air,  but 
it  roused  a  tempest  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  heard  it.  With  an  irre- 
pressible  yearning  love  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  murmuring  her  name 
— that  name  that  had  been  on  his  lips  in  so  many  dreams,  broken  by  the 
din  of  hostile  cannon.  Violet  turned,  and,  with  a  low,  faint  cry  of  joy 
unutterable,  sprang  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  heart  That  meeting  was 
sacred ;  unseen  by  any  eyes  save  those  of  the  pale  calm  starsi  which  watch 
so  much  of  this  world's  deepest  grief  and  sweetest  rapture.  For  a  while, 
in  the  joy  of  reunion,  they  forgot  all  save  that  they  were  together — 
forgot  that  they  met  only  for  fiate  once  more  to  tear  them  asunder^* 
forgot  all,  save  that  he  held  her  in  his  arms  with  that  heart  beating 
against  his  which  no  man  as  yet  had  had  power  to  win  from  him — save 
tbkt  he  once  more  was  with  her  in  this*Iife,  come  back  to  her  from 
danger  and  suffering,  out  of  the  very  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death, 
from  under  the  very  stroke  of  the  angel  of  destruction. 

On  such  a  meeting  we  will  not  dwell ;  there  is  little  such  joy  on  earth, 
and  what  there  is,  is  sacred.  As,  after  a  dream  of  the  night  in  which 
those  we  have  lost  live  again,  and  the  days  long  gone  by  bloom  onoe 
more  for  us  with  all  their  sunshine  and  their  fragrance,  we  awake  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  the  winter's  morning  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the  burden, 
we  darkness  and  the  weariness,  of  our  actual  life  rushing  back  upon 
us,  the  more  dreary  from  the  glories  of  the  past  phantasma,  so  they 
awoke  from  their  joy  to  the  memory  that  they  haa  met  only  to  part 
again — that  they  had  had  an  interval  of  rest,  given  them  only  like  the 
accused  in  the  torture-room,  even  that  they  might  live  to  suffer  the  more. 

They  must  nart !  If  it  be  hard  to  part  a  living  member  from  a  quiver- 
ing  human  body,  is  it  not  harder  to  part  and  sever  from  each  other  two 
human  hearts  such  as  God  formed  to  beat  as  one,  and  which  are  only 
torn  asunder  at  the  cost  of  every  quivering  nerve  and  every  clinging^ 
fibre  ?  Heaven  knows,  few  enough  hearts  in  this  world  beat  in  unison 
for  those  that  do,  to  need  be  parted !  Yet — ^they  must  part ;  and  as  the 
memory  of  their  inexorable  fate  rose  up  before  him,  Sabretasche  shud- 
dered at  the  sight  of  that  exquisite  loveliness  oondemned  for  his  sake  ta 
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a  solitary  and  unblessed  life,  desolate  as  a  widow  widiout  even  the  title 
and  the  memories  of  a  wife.  Involuntarily  he  drew  her  closer  to  him— • 
involuntarily  he  murmured^ 

'<  Oh,  my  God !  Tiolet,  we  cannot  live  thus !" 

What  comfort  had  she  to  give  him?  None.  She  could  only  weep 
pasnooate  tears,  clinging  to  him  and  vowing  she  would  be  true  to  him 
always — true  to  him,  whatever  chanced. 

"  *  True  to  me  P  God  bless  you !  But,  my  darling,  worse  than  any- 
ihing  else  to  me  is  it  to  see  your  young  bright  life  so  sacrificed,"' mur- 
mured Sabretaache,  with  that  deep  and  melancholy  tenderness  which  had 
always  tinged  his  love  for  Violet  Molyneux,  even  in  its  happiest  moment 
— a  tenderness  which  would  have  made  this  man  whom  tne  world,  with 
characteristic  keen-rightedness,  had  called  a  heartless  libertine,  give  up 
every  selfish  desire,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  have  secured  her  happiness, 
even  though  utterly  irrespective  of  his  owu.  '<  True  to  me !  God  bless 
you  for  your  noble  love!  And  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in  return  but 
su^ring  and  tears — I  have  nothing  to  reward  you  with  but  anguish  and 
trial  I  If  I  could  but  suffer  for  both — ^if  I  could  but  bear  your  burden 
with  mine  !     I  made  you  love  me !     Oh,  Heaven !  if  I  could  but  suffer 

**Noi  no,"  murmured  Violet,  vaguely;  '*  not  alone,  Vivian — not 
alone.  What  we  suffer,  let  us  suffer  together.  You  would  not  have  me 
cease  to  love  you  ?** 

•'  My  God  I  no.  Your  love  is  all  I  have  in  life.  And  yet,  if  I  were 
not  sel&h,  I  should  bid  you  forget  me,  and  try  to  rejoice,  if  you  obeyed. 
^olet,  if  ever  you  should" — ^and,  despite  all  his  effort,  his  voice  was 
all  but  inaudible  with  the  anguish  and  the  tenderness  he  tried  to  hold 
down  and^  rein  in — "  if  you  should  think  at  any  time  it  were  possible  to 
find  hi^piness  with  another— if  yon  could  go  joyfully  to  another's  heart 
— if  yon  £incy  you  could  in  other  loves  forget  my  fatal  passion,  which 
would  have  given  you  every  earthly  joy  had  fete  allowed  me,  and  has 
been  only  doomed  to  crowd  your  years  with  sufferings — ^if  you  ever  think 
another  love  could  make  you  happy,  he  happy,  my  darling;  I  will  never 
reproach  you.  Do  not  think  of  what  I  shall  suffer;  no  complaint  of 
mine  shall  ever  trouble  you.  If  you  are  happy — whom  I  love  better  than 
myself — I  will  try  and  thank  God  that  he  nas  not  through  me  cursed  the 
Kfe  dearer  than  my  own,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  I  may  learn  to  bless  the 
one  who  has  given  you  the  joy  I  would  have—" 

He  ceased;  his  voice  was  low  and  broken  ;  he  could  not  complete  his 
generous  speech ;  the  great  love  in  him  overpowered  every  other  feeling; 
he  conld  not  bid  her  wed  another !  Who  amongst  us  would  ask  of  any 
man  to  sign  his  own  death-warrant  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  Sabretasche 
dirank  from  consigning  himself  to  a  living  death,  to  an  existence  hope- 
less as  the  grave,  with  throes  of  mortal  agony  that  would  never  cease  as 
long  as  there  were  blood  in  his  veins  and  vitality  in  his  heart  ?  Violet 
lool^  up  in  his  face,  the  moonlight  gleaming  in  her  eyes,  so  full  of 
anguish,  and  on  her  lips,  on  which  was  the  smile  of  a  love  without  hope^ 
yet  (aitiifnl  to  the  end — such  a  smile  as  a  woman  might  give  from  the 
scaffold  to  one  whom  she  would  fain  comfort  to  the  last. 

**  Do  yoo  remember,  Vivian,  when  you  first  told  me  you  loved  me,  I 
sud  I  was  yours — yours  for  life  and  death — yours  for  ever  ?  That  vow 
I  did  not  inake  to  break ;  it  is  as  sacred  to  me  as  though  it  were  my 
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marriage  oatk  to  70a.  Love,  happinees,  home — and  with  another? 
You  can  know  me  little,  my  own  dearest,  to  speak  so  to  me ;  who,  loving 
you,  could  care  to  look  upon  another,  could  tolerate  another's  tows^ 
could  think  of  peace  where  yoK  were  not  ?  Others  have  tried  to  urge  me 
to  infidelity.  I  never  thought  i/ou  would  ineult  me  too.  Noble,  gene- 
rous, unselfish  as  your  love  is,  I,  your  own  Violet — I,  who  thought  onoe 
to  be  your  wife — I  will  be  worthy  of  it,  and  I  count  sorrow  firom  yoar 
hand  £ar  dearer  than  joy  from  another's  !" 

SabVetasehe  could  not  answer  her ;  he  tried  to  thank  her,  he  tried  to 
bless  her  for  her  words,  but  his  v6ioe  failed  him.  To  have  suoh  a  heart 
laid  at  his  feet,  and  to  be  oompelled  to  reward  it  only  with  sufiPering  and 
trial ;  to  have  sudi  a  love  as  this  given  him,  and  to  be  forced  by  fate  to 
live  as  though  he  had  it  not ! — to  leave  her  as  though  she  were  nothing  to 
him,  when  only  grown  dearer  by  absenee,  to  part  from  her  was  to  wrench 
away  his  very  life.  His  burden  grew  g^reater  than  he  could  bear.  Ha 
shivered  at  her  touch,  at  the  nght  of  that  eloquent  and  tender  loveliness 
which  alternately  chilled  his  veins  to  ice  and  fiinned  them  into  fire. 
Violet's  nobility  and  devotion  tempted  him  more  cruelly  than  her  beani^. 
Fur  faces,  well-nigh  as  frir  as  hers,  he  had  often  won  in  the  long  years 
before,  while  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  she  a  young  child  playing 
by  the  blue  waters  of  Rillarney ;  but  such  a  love  as  hers,  never.  They 
might  have  been  so  happy  !  if  in  his  eariy  youth  he  had  not  wedded — in 
his  eager  trust,  and  generosity,  and  honour — a  woman  he  had  thought 
an  angel,  and  who  had  proved  a  fiend.  They  might  have  been  so 
happy !  Ah,  me !  what  words  in  life  so  mournful  as  that  '^  might  have 
been,"  which  banishes  all  hope,  and  speaks  of  the  heaven  which  had  been 
onrs  if  our  own  folly  had  not  barred  us  out.  '<  Miffht  have  been  i  "  There 
is  no  heavier  corse  on  any  human  life. 

His  burden  grew  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  With  her  wotds  dawned 
the  ideal  of  so  fair  a  life !  A  life  with  thoughts,  and  tastes,  and  hopes  in 
unison — a  life  such  as  his  poet's  mind,  weary  of  the  hoUowness,  and 
satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  Uie  worid,  had  sometimes  pictured,  b«t 
never  hoped  to  find — a  life  of  mingled  poetry  and  passion,  of  every  re- 
finement  alike  of  mind  and  sense — a  life  of  love  so  precious,  such  as  the 
fondest  &ncy,  the  wildest  dream  of  his  earliest  days,  his  softest  romance 
had  never  hoped  to  win.  It  dawned  before  his  eyes,  it  rose  up  befoie 
his  grasp  with  all  its  sweetest  glories.  The  world — ^the  world — m\mt 
was  that  to  them  ?  he  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  say  to  the. 
woman  who  loved  him,  ''  Come !"  and  both  might  go  to  a  life  beautiful 
as  a  summer^s  dream,  where  love  alone  would  be  their  workl — a  world 
sufficient  to  them  both,  for  here  he  dreaded  no  inooostancy  firom  her,  and 
here  he  feared  no  aattety  for  hlaneelf. 

His  burden  grew  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  He  grew  more  deathly 
pale;  great  teariees  sobs  heaved  his  chest ;  his  head  was  drooped  till  Ins 
lips  rested  on  her  hair;  he  stood  iosmovahle,  save  for  the  fiut  tlnck 
dirobs  of  his  hearty  and  the  convulsive  stfeegth  with  which  he  pressed 
her  against  his  bieast.  The  physical  conflicts  he  had  of  late  passed 
through  were  peace,  rest,  child's  play,  compared  with  this  deadly  struggle 
that  waited  for  him  the  first  hour  of  his  return ! 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head. 

*'  I  have  no  strength  for  this  I  Let  us  go  into  the  world.  I  must  pat 
seme  diield  between  us  and  this  torture." 
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He  spoke  rapidly,  almost  hanUy ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  hb  roioe 
bad  ever  lost  its  sonness,  his  manaer  the  tenderness  natural  to  him  at  all 
times,  and  douhly  gentle  ever  to  her.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with  <me 
heavy,  hopeless  nj^,  and  Sabretasche,  as  he  heard  it,  shivered  &om  head 
to  foot  He  dared  no  longer  be  with  her  alone,  and — ^he  led  her  back 
into  the  crowded  ball-room.  There  were  many  masks  worn  that  night  at 
that  bal  masqu^  of  the  Duchesse  de  la  Yielleoour's ! 

*^  I  wish  I  were  Violet  Molynenz,"  thought  a  young  girl,  who,  plain  and 
unattractive,  was  brought  to  all  such  scenes  to  sit  unnoticed  and  spirit- 
less. God  knows,  brilliant  belle  though  Violet  was,  there  was  little 
enough  to  be  envied  in  her  lot  They  who  did  envy  her,  little  guessed 
how  her  heart  eehoed  the  last  words  Sabretasche  had  murmured  in  her  ear. 

<'  Would  to  Heaven  we  could  die  together,  rather  than  live  apart  thus  !*' 

Violet  left  immediately;  she  told  her  fiither  she  felt  unwell  and  wanted 
rest.  It  was  true  enough!  Sabretasche  had  quitted  the  house  at  onoe; 
he  could  not  be  with  her  before  the  eyes  of  others,  and  standing  on  the 
pav4,  he  vratched  her  as  he  had  watched  her  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
going  to  her  carriage,  with  all  her  high-bred  and  delicate  beauty— that 
beauty  that  must  never  be  lus. 

He  reproached  himself  for  having  given  her  the  torture  of  the  past 
hour.  He  knew  she,  like  him,  would  buy  their  meeting  at  any  price  of 
suffmng,  but  he  felt  the  cost  was  too  great  for  her  to  bear.  She  endured 
ai^;vish  enough  in  their  mutual  doom ;  and  such  conflicts  as  these  woald 
wear  out  her  young  li£e.  Such  tempests  of  the  heart  as  they  had  passed 
through  that  night  do  the  work  of  years  upon  those  who  endure  theoi* 
Tender  and  gentle  as  he  was  ever  over  her,  thinking  of  her  trial  before 
his  own;  ever  willing  to  spare  her  before  himself  Sabretasche,  who  i^t 
as  if  he  could  never  make  reparation  to  her  for  having  drawn  down  on  her 
head  the  ourae  of  kis  own  &te,  though  he  had  done  so  all  unconsciously 
and  miwittiiigly,  in  ignorance  of  the  diain  that  dragged  upon  him ;  at 
any  coat  to  himself  would,  had  he  been  able,  have  spared  her,  weie  it 
bat  ao  iota  of  the  weight  of  grief  which  love  for  him  had  brought  on  her 
young  head.  He  loved  VioM  Molyneox  with  such  love  as  is  but  very 
nrriy  seen  among  men  or  women! 

He  walked  along  under  the  silent  April  stars,  heedless  of  where  he 
turned  his  steps»  unconscious  to  everything  in  tiiat  brilliant  capital,  where 
he  had  often  shone,  the  gayest  and  most  witty  in  its  lashionable  coteries, 
the  most  careless  and  most  dashng  in  its  many  revek;  unconscious  he, 
its  once  reckless  and  courted  Ibn,  of  all  but  the  weary  burden  whiek  it 
was  his  greatest  grief  that  he  coukl  not  bear  aUme.  He  walked  along 
under  the  cahn  April  skies,  the  air  around  him  sweet  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  dawning  spring,  careless  of  the  groups  that  jostled  htm  on  tha 
tsottoir,  from  the  gay  students,  chanting  their  chansons  k  boire,  to  the 
piteons  outcasts  whose  last  home  would  be  the  Moqgue ;  from  the  fight- 
hearted,  bfigkt«yed  grisette  of  the  Qoartier  La&,  to  the  wieteked 
diiffonnier  of  the  Faubonrg  d'Enier,  stopping  to  carry  rags  and  filth 
away  as  we^tk.  He  walked  ak>ng,  bHnd  to  tlw  holy  bMUitj  of  tks  mid- 
night stars,  deaf  to  the  noisy  laughter  of  the  midnight  revellen.  He 
walked  along,  till  a  shall  voice  struck  on  his  ear,  the  voice  of  a  woman, 
*^  limosioa  per  ki  cariti^  signori" 

The  language  of  his  diildhood,  of  his  youth,  of  his  only  cloudless  days, 
of  his  poet's  fancies,  penned  in  its  silvery  rhythm  under  the  fair  skies  of 
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Italy,  with  all  a  boy's  romance  and  all  a  boy's  fond  hope,  while  hope  and 
romance  were  still  m  the  world  for  him;  always  stirred  a  chord  of  tender- 
ness and  regret  in  his  heart.  For  hb  fondest  endearments  Italian  words 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  in  his  hours  of  strongest  passion  Italian  was  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  would  first  and  most  naturally  have  spoken.  Despite 
file  chain  that  Italy  had  hung  upon  him,  he  loved  her  and  he  loved  her 
language  with  one  of  the  deep  and  mournful  attachments  with  which  we 
love  what  has  cost  us  heavily,  and  which  is  yet  dear  to  us.  From  his 
musing,  that  shrill  voice,  with  its  <<  Carit^  earit^  signor !"  startled  him 
with  a  sudden  shock.  Perhaps  something  in  the  tones  stung  him  with  a 
▼ague  pang  of  remembrance,  a  pang  as  of  an  old  wound  suddenly  struck 
in  the  dark  by  an  unseen  hand.  At  any  rate,  involuntarily,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Italian  words,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  alms  she  begged. 

The  face  was  haggard,  faded,  stamped  with  the  violence  of  a  fiendish 
temper,  inflamed  with  the  passion  for  drink ;  the  eyes  red,  the  lips  thin, 
the  brow  contracted,  the  hair  grey  and  spare — the  (ace  of  a  virago, 
the  face  of  a  drunkard.  Still,  with  an  electric  thrill  of  memory,  it  took 
him  back  to^another  face,  twenty  years  younger,  with  delicate  colouring, 
smooth  brow,  coral  lips,  long  shining  hair,  and  dark  voluptuous  eyes — 
another,  yet  the  same,  marked  and  ruined  even  then  with  the  stain  of  the 
same  virago  passions. 

He  gazed  upon  her,  that  dim  and  horrible  memory  struggling  into 
birth  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp ;  her  bloodshot  eyes  looked  up  at  him; 
and  thusy  after  twenty  years,  Sabretasche  and  his  faithless  mh  met  once 
again  in  life. 
^  He  gazed  upon  her  as  men  in  ancient  days  gazed  on  the  horrible 
visage  of  the  Medusa,  fascinated  with  a  spell  that,  while  they  loathed  it, 
held  them  tight  bound  there,  to  look  till  their  eyes  grew  dim  and  their 
heai'ts  sick  unto  death  on  what  they  dreaded  and  abhorred;  fascinated, 
he  gazed  upon  her,  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him ;  fiiscinated,  she 
gazed  on  him,  the  husband  she  had  wronged.  They  recognised  each 
other ;  the  tie  that  had  once  bound  them,  the  wrong  that  had  once  parted 
them,  would  have  taught  them  to  know  each  other,  though  twice  twenty 
years  had  parted  them  ;  he  who  had  wedded  and  loved  her,  she  who  had 
wedded  and  dishonoured  him. 

There  they  stood,  in  the  midnight  streets  of  Paris,  face  to  lace  onee 
more.  They,  husband  and  wife !  They,  those  whom  God  had  joined 
together!  Oh!  farce  and  folly  and  falsehood!  There  they  stood  to- 
gether. The  man,  with  his  rebned  and  delicate  features,  his  noble  bear- 
ing, his  gentle  and  knightly  heart,  his  generous  and  chivalric  nature, 
his  highly-cultured  intellect,  his  fastidious  and  artistic  tastes,  his  proud, 
poetic  susceptibilities,  so  sensitive  to  dishonour,  so  incapable  of  a  base 
thought  or  a  mean  act ;  and  she — the  beauty  she  had  once  owned  dis« 
torted  with  the  vile  temper  and  ravings  of  a  shrew;  in  face  and  form, 
mind  and  feeling,  the  stamp  of  an  unprincipled  life,  a  vulgar  bias,  a 
virago's  passions,  of  a  conscience  dead,  of  a  heart  without  honour,  of  a 
brain  besotted  with  the  drink  to  which  she  had  latterly  flown  as  consoler 
and  companion;  a  creature  from  whom  a  passer-by  would  shrink  with 
loathing  of  the  evil  gleaming  in  her  eyes  ;  the  type  of  that  lowest,  most 
debased,  most  loathsome  womanhood,  ruined  by  the  worst  of  passions, 
drink ;  from  whom,  if  such  reeled  out  before  liim  from  a  gin  palace,  or 
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passed  him  on  the  pav^  he  shrank  widi  the  disgust  of  his  fastidioas  taste^ 
and  the  compassionate  pi^  of  his  gentle  and  generous  nature. 

Yet  these  were  husband  and  wife.  Chureh  and  bw  bound  them  toge- 
ther, and  would  hare  thought  it  sin  to  part  them ! 

She  looked  up  in  his  &ce-— up  into  those  melancholy  and  lustrous  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  her  the  eyes  of  an  avenging  angef,  for  the  last  time 
that  they  had  gaied  upon  her  he  had  flung  her  from  him  in  self-defence 
— a  muraeress  in  her  mad  and  Tengefnl  temper,  in  her  dire  hatred  of  him 
for  coming  between  her  and  the  loye  that  wronged  him — the  man  so 
young,  so  fond — the  husband  who  had  borne  with  her  so  unwearyingly, 
trusted  her  so  generously,  who  should  have  won,  if  erer  man  had  a  right 
to  win,  loyalty  and  tenderness  in  return. 

With  a  stern  seyerity  foreign  to  his  nature,  Sabretasche  gaied  upon 
her.  All  his  wrongs,  all  the  memories  of  that  betrayal  of  which  he  had  no 
proof  to  give  the  world,  but  which  had  stung  and  eaten  into  his  very 
soul — all  the  torture  which  his  tie  to  this  woman  had  brought  on  his  head 
and  oik.  hers  who  was  dearer  than  his  life — all  the  joys  of  which  this  wife, 
so  false  to  him,  had  robbed  him — all  the  happiness  which  she,  traitress  to 
him,  denied  him,  with  that  title  which  law  gave  her,  but  which  nature 
refused — all  the  horror,  the  bitterness,  the  misery  of  his  bondage  to  this 
woman,  and  the  separation  from  the  one  who  so  truly  loved  him— -all  rushed 
upon  him,  with  a  tide  of  flerce  and  cruel  memories,  at  the  sight  of  the 
wife  to  whom  fete  condemned  him.  His  face  grew  yet  paler  and  stem, 
with  an  iron  bitterness  rare  with  him.  Wronged  pride,  outraged  trusty 
violated  honour,  grief,  loathing,  scorn,  pity,  an  unspoken  accusation, 
which  was  more  full  of  reproach  and  rebuke  than  any  violent  words,  were 
written  on  his  face  as,  sick  unto  death,  he  turned  involuntarily  from  her 
-—deeply  as  she  had  wronged  him,  she  was  sunk  too  low  for  him  to  up- 
braid. With  a  shudder  he  turned  from  her ;  but — with  an  inarticulate 
cry  and  a  gurgle  in  her  throat,  she  fell  down  on  the  flagstone  of  the 
street.  Confused,  and  but  half-conscious  from  the  draught  with  which 
she  had  drug^ged  her  thoughts  and  satisfied  the  passion  which  had  grown 
upon  her,  as  the  passion  for  drink  grows  ever  on  its  victims ;  strongly 
imbued  with  the  superstition  of  her  country ;  while  vague  and  stray  rem- 
nants of  the  miracles,  the  credulities,  and  the  legends  of  her  religion  still 
dwelt  in  her  mind  too  deep  for  any  crime^  or  any  deadened  conscience, 
to  uproot  her  belief  in  them — the  pale  stem  face  of  her  husband,  with 
those  dark,  melancholy,  reproachful  eyes  that  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
voiceless  rebuke  that  touched  even  her  into  remorse  for  the  lengthened 
wrong  her  life  had  done  him,  seemed,  as  he  stood  suddenly  before  her 
in  the  faint  cold  light  of  the  moon,  as  the  foce  of  an  avenging  angel 
beckoning  her  to  the  chastisement  of  her  crimes;  as  the  face  of  an 
accusing  spirit  come  from  the  land  of  death  .to  summon  her  to  follow 
him.  Debilitated  and  semi-conscious,  her  strength  eaten  and  burnt 
away  hy  the  deadly  potence  of  absinthe,  her  mind  hazy  and  clouded, 
more  impressionable  at  such  times  than  at  any  other  to  the  superstitions 
of  her  creed  and  country ;  struck  with  terror  at  what  her  weak  mind 
fancied  was  a  messenger  of  retribution  from  the  heaven  she  alternately 
reviled,  blasphemed,  and  dreaded ;  with  a  shrill  cry  of  horror  and  appeal, 
she  fell  down  at  Sabretasche's  feet  a  helpless,  moveless  mass,  lying  still, 
death-like,  huddled  together  in  the  cold,  clear  moonlight,  on  the  glisten- 
ing pavement,  before  the  man  her  life  had  wronged. 
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SftbiciaBehe*8  impulse  wis  to  leavv  ber  tliero ;  to  flj  for  ever  from  the 
spectacle  of  tbe  wonum  he  had  once  loved  so  fondly,  and  who  had  onee 
^pt  isBOcently  on  his  heart,  who  was  thos  lost  and  thus  degraded;  to 
leave  for  ever  the  sight  of  a  wife  who  outraged  every  sense,  every  deli- 
eate  taste,  every  noble  feeling,  hat  to  whom  the  law  still  b<rand  htm,  he- 
cause  feom  a  drunkard  no  divorce  is  granted !  That  was  his  impulse ;  but 
pity,  duty,  humanity  stayed  it  Though  she  was  his  enemy,  she  was  a 
woman ;  though  she  had  wronged  him,  she  was  now  in  want ;  though 
she  had  forsaken,  betrayed,  and  robbed  him  of  more  lAian  twenty  long 
years'  peace  and  joy,  die  had  omce  been  his  love.  He  had  once  vowed  to 
cherish  and  protect  her,  and,  though  Heaven  knows,  she  had  long  ago 
lost  all  right  or  power  to  appeal  to  those  vows,  or  that  care,  he  would 
not  leave  her  there,  alone  in  the  Paris  streets  at  midnight,  lying  in  the 
kemidi  like  a  dog.  A  crowd  gathered  round  tiiem  in  an  instant— ^round 
the  man  with  his  patrician's  grace  and  beau^,  and  the  woman  lyinr  at 
his  feet,  squalid  and  repulsive — all  the  more  loathsome,  for  the  shadow 
of  past  loveliness  that  remained,  showing  all  that  nature  would  have  left 
so  fair,  but  for  the  vile  human  passions  that  had  ruined  and  destroyed  it. 
Among  the  crowd  was  a  young  medical  student  from  the  Quartier  Latin, 
on  his  vray  from  the  Bouffes,  who  stooped  down  to  look  at  her  as  she 
lay,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  to  Sabretasdie. 

*^  Monsieur !  regardez  oomme  elle  saigne !'' 

A  dark  crimson  stream  was  weUing  from  her  lips  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment, white  and  glistening  in  the  moonlight  Wil^  a  sickening  shudder 
JSabretasche  turned  away.  He  had  seen  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Redan ; 
he  had  looked  on  suffering  and  bloodshed  with  that  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity of  nerve  which  soldiers  leam  perforce ;  but  a  sudden  faintness 
seized  him  at  the  sight  of  that  life-stream  which,  perchance,  bore  with  it 
the  last  throbs  of  an  existence  which  was  the  curse  of  his  own.  The 
street  faded  from  his  view,  the  voices  of  men  grew  confused  in  his  ear, 
the  grey  moonlight  seemed  to  whiri  round  and  round  him  in  a  dizzy  haze, 
out  of  which  glared  and  laughed  in  mocking  horror  the  face  of  a  fiend — 
the  face  of  his  wife.  His  brain  lost  all  consciousness ;  life  seemed 
slipping  from  his  grasp ;  he  saw  nothing,  he  heard  nothing,  he  was  con- 
scious of  nothing,  save  that  hoirible  loathsome  fece  close  to  his,  with  its 
wild  bloodshot  eyes  dragging  him  with  her  down,  down,  down — away 
£rom  life — into  a  vague  hell  of  horror. 

The  soft  night  wind  fanning  his  brow  awoke  him  £rom  his  swoon ;  the 
voices  around  him  seemed  to  bring  with  them  a  glad  rush  of  free,  healthful, 
welcome  life ;  the  terrible  phantom  of  his  brain  faded  away  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon,  and  in  its  stead  came  the  memory  of  Violet's  sweet, 
fair  face.  The  truth  rushed  on  him  with  the  questions  of  the  medical 
student  as  to  his  own  health,  the  young  fellow  having  noticed  the  sudden 
stagger  with  which  he  reeled  back,  and  the  deadly  pallor  of  his  face,  and 
he  answered  the  glance  with  which  Sabretasche  asked  the  question  his 
lips  refused  to  put  into  words. 

*^  They  have  taken  that  poor  woman,  monsieur,  to  the  Cafe  Euphro- 
syne  to  see  what's  the  matter  with  her  before  she  goes  to  the  hospital. 
My  friend  LafitoUe  is  with  her." 

Sabretasche  thanked  him  for  his  care,  and  asked  him  to  show  him  the 
Cafe  Euphrosyne.  He  longed  to  leave  the  place,  to  go  where  he  could 
run  no  risk  of  hearing,  seeing,  coming  again  in  contact  with  the 
terrible  phantom  of  the  night — the  phantom  that  was  no  spirit-form 
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moulded  by  tiie  fimcMS  of  laa  bxvin  and  dissolTed  ia  the  clear  and  ranny 
light  of  morning,  bat  a  dark  and  hopeleas  reality  firom  which  there  was 
no  awakening.  Bat  he  knew  by  her  prayer,  "Cantil!  caritdi  T  that 
she  must  be  in  want,  poverty-stricken,  and  probably,  bow  that  he  eonld 
make  no  mofe  money  from  her  claims  on  Sabratascbe,  deserted  by  her 
brother ;  and  the  beut  of  Sabretasche  was  too  generoos,  too  gentle^  too 
full  of  knightly  and  chivalxic  feeting,  to  leave  her  wi^Mut  wd  to  suffisr, 
perhaps  to  die,  homeless  and  destitute  in  the  hospital  of  a  foreign  city. 

The  Caf6  Eophrosyne  was  a  rather  low  and  not  evev^eleaDly  house 
in  the  b^f-etreet  into  which  Sabretasche  nnconsciously  had  wandered^ 
chiefly  freqaented  by  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the  qoartier;  but  the 
people  of  the  hoose  were  good-hearted,  good-natured,  cheerful  people— -« 
nan  and  his  wife,  with  whom  the  world  went  very  w^  in  their  own 
small  part  of  it,  and  who,  unlike  the  generality  of  people  with  whoos  dm 
world  goes  wvll,  were  very  ready  and  willing  to  aid,  if  diey  conld,  any 
with  whom  it  went  ill.  Their  ca£6  was  open,  and  lighted ;  Crringoire 
Yirelois— the  yoang  Spicier  over  the  way — was  giving  a  supper  after 
Ae  Cirque  Olympique  to  his  fiancee,  Rose  Dodo,  and  her  friend,  and  in 
an  inner  nom  the  good  mistress  of  the  house  was  ventbg  pitiful  exclamar 
tioos  and  Tolable  compassion  on  the  poor  woman  whom  her  bon  ami,  the 
water-carrier,  had  lifted  on  his  broad  Auvergnat  shoulders  and  borne  into 
her  cafe,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Lafitolle,  a  medical  student. 

There^  on  a  table,  lay  the  onoe  beautiful  Tuscan,  sorroanded  with  a 
crowdr*-the  many  carious,  the  few  compassionate-— 4he  life-blood  still 
dropping  slowly  from  between  her  thin  ashy  lips,  her  bloodshot  eyes 
closed,  her  haggard  cheeks  more  holbw  still  from  dieir  leaden  hne,  the 
hair  that  he  remembered  so  golden  and  luxuriant  now  thin  and  spare,  and 
streaked  with  grey,  fur  more  so  than  her  years  warranted.  As  Sabre- 
tasche drew  near  the  door  of  the  chamber  a  mormur  ran  among  the 
people  that  the  English  milord  knew  something  of  her,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  Lafitdile  came  forward  to  Sabretasche. 

*^  Pardon,  raonsiear,  but  may  I  ask  if  you  know  anything  of  this  poor 
woman,  of  her  &mily,  of  where  she  comes  from?  If  not,  she  shall  go  to 
the  hospital." 

The  flush  of  pain  and  of  pride  that  passed  over  Sabretasche's  faneej  and 
then  passed  away,  leaving  it  pallid  as  any  statuary,  did  not  escape  the 
young  student's  quick  eyes. 

*'  No,"  he  answered  quickly.  ^'  Do  not  send  her  to  ^  hospital.  Let 
her  remain  here ;  I  will  defray  the  expenses." 

He  took  oat  his  parse  as  he  spoke,  and  at  sight  of  the  glittering  gold 
within  it,  and  the  sum  he  tendered  her  out  of  it,  Madame  Riolette, 
though  as  little  mercenary  as  a  woman  can  be  who  lives  by  the  money 
she  makes,  thonght  what  an  admirable  thing  it  is  to  htW  in  by  fate  with 
an  English  milord,  and  immediately  acquiesced  in  his  wish  for  her  to  re* 
ceire  the  stranger,  and  listened  with  the  humblest  respect  while  he  bade 
her  do  all  that  was  necessary,  and  send  for  some  surgeon,  whom  the  young 
student  recommended  as  the  nearest  and  the  cleverest. 

Sabretasche  waited  there,  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  eaSe^  the  night 
wind  blowing  on  his  fevered  forehead,  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts 
and  feelings  at  war  within  him,  till  the  surgeon  who  had  been  brought 
thither  came  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  door.  As  he  passed  him, 
Sabretasche  anested  him. 

"  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  ask.    Is  she— will  she——** 
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He  paused;  not  to  save  his  life  could  he  have  framed  the  quettioo  to 
aak  if  hen  were  in  jeopardy  ;  here,  dark  with  the  wrong  of  twenty  years' 
wrong  to  him;  hen,  so  long  the  corse  upon  his  own;  hers,  toe  sole 
bar  between  himself  and  Violet. 

'<  Will  she  live?**  guessed  the  surgeon.  <'No,  not  likely.  She  has 
poisoned  herself  with  absinthe,  poor  deyil  I  I  suppose  you  found  her  on 
the  pavement,  monsieur?  It  is  yery  generous  to  asnst  her  so  liberally. 
Shocking  thing  that  absinthe— shocking !     Bonsoir,  monsieur." 

The  surgeon,  without  awaiting  a  reply  to  any  of  his  questions,  went  off, 
impatient  to  return  to  the  ^arte  he  had  left  to  attend  lus  summons  to  the 
Caf6  Euphrosyne,  and  Sabretasche  still  leaned  against  the  door*post  in 
the  still,  clear  starlight,  while  the  soft,  fresh  rush  of  the  night  wind,  and 
the  noisy  revelry  from  Bose  Dodu's  betrothal  supper,  alike  passed  by  him 
unheeded. 

His  heart  throbbed,  his  pulses  beat  rapid  time,  h|s  brain  whiried  with 
the  tide  of  emotions  that  rushed  through  him.  For  twenty  yean  he  had 
not  seen  his  wife;  he  had  left  her  that  day  when  he  had  flung  her  from 
him,  in  self-defence,  as  he  would  have  flung  a  tigress  clinging  to  him  with 
its  cruel  griffes,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  with  the  rounded  form, 
the  delicate  outline,  the  luxuriant  hair,  the  rich  colouring  of  youth.  As 
such  he  had  always  thought  of  her.  In  absence  we  seldom  give  account 
for  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  this  haggard,  wild-eyed  woman,  with  her 
whitening  hair,  her  thin  lips,  her  hollow  cheeks,  her  remnant  of  bygone 
loveliness,  only  just  sufficient  to  render  more  distinct  the  marks  and  ruinous 
touch  of  yean  and  bad  passions,  and  that  deadly  love  of  stimulants  which 
stamps  itself  so  surely  on  its  victims,  seemed  to  him  like  some  hideous 
caricature  or  phantom,  rather  than  the  real  presence  of  his  wife.  For 
twenty  yean  his  eyes  had  not  rested  on  her,  and  the  change  which  time 
had  wrought,  and  temper  and  drink  hastened,  shocked  him,  as  a  young 
child,  laughing  at  his  own  gay,  fair  fece  in  a  mirror,  would  start,  if  in  its 
stead  he  suddenly  saw  the  worn  and  withered  features  he  should  wear  in 
his  old  age.  This  sudden  resurrection  of  the  memories  of  his  youth ; 
this  sudden  meeting  with  the  wife  so  long  unseen  ;  this  abrupt  transition 
from  the  delicate,  fresh,  and  exquisite  loveliness  of  Violet  Molyneux,  to 
the  worn,  hagg^ard,  repulsive  face  of  the  woman  who  barred  him  from  her ; 
took  a  strange  hold  upon  him,  and  struck  him  with  a  strange  shock; 
such  as  I  have  felt  coming  out  of  the  warm,  bright,  voluptuous  sunshine 
of  a  summer's  day  into  the  silent,  damp,  midnight  gloom  of  a  cavern. 
And  side  by  side  with  that  face,  seen  in  the  glare  of  the  gaslight,  with 
that  hanh  voice  and  that  shrill  cry  for  alms,  <<  Caritll!  caritl!"  and  those 
wild,  bloodshot  eyes  lifted  to  his,  rose  the  memory  of  the  one  so  young, 
so  fair,  with  its  beautiful  open  brow,  and  its  earnest,  impassioned  eyes, 
and  its  soft  lips  white  with  pain,  and  the  clinging  clasp  of  those  fond 
hands,  and  the  quiver  in  that  low  and  tender  voice  speaking  those  noble 
words,  <*  I  count  sorrow  from  your  hand  dearer  than  joy  from  any  other." 
Side  by  side  they  rose  before  him,  and  with  a  wild  thrill  of  such  delirium 
as  they  might  know  who,  on  the  scaffold,  putting  up  their  last  prayer  to 
God,  and  taking  their  last  look  of  the  golden  sunlight  and  the  laughing 
earth,  see  the  pardon  which  beckons  them  to  life  among  their  fellow-men 
from  the  very  border  of  the  grave,  there  came  rushing  through  his 
heart  and  brain  the  thought  of  frttdom — the  fr-eedom  that  would  come 
with  Death !— to  banish  it  he  would  have  needed  to  be  Deity,  not  man. 
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He  leaned  there  against  the  door,  his  thoughts  miDgling  in  strange 
chaos  death  and  life ;  at  once  going  hack  to  the  buried  past  of  his  youth 
and  on  to  the  possible  future  of  his  manhood,  when  Hose  Dodu  and  her 
party,  brushing  past  him  with  their  light  French  jests,  going  homewards 
after  their  merry  supper,  roused  him  back  into  the  actual  moment,  and 
ere  the  house  closed  for  the  night  he  turned  and  sought  Madame  Riolette, 
to  bid  her  have  all  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  the  care 
of  her  charge,  and  wait  for  no  solace  that  money  could  bring  to  soothe 
the  dreary  passage  to  the  grave  of  the  woman  whose  life  had  blasted  his. 
Church  people,  I  know,  looked  on  Sabretasche  as  an  4me  dam  nee  and  a 
lost  spirit — as  a  child  of  wrath,  ungodly,  worldly,  given  over  to  dissipa- 
tion, and  scepticism,  and  self-indulgence — yet,  if  I  had  wronged  him,  or 
were  in  need,  I  would  rather  have  his  reading  of  charity  and  forgiveness 
than  that  of  <*  eminent  Christians,"  though  theirs  is  *'  doctrinal  and  by 
grace,*'  and  his  the  simple  of&pring  of  a  noble  heart,  a  generous  nature, 
and  a  tolerant  mind,  which,  knowing  much  evil  in  itself,  forbore  to  avenge 
much  evil  in  others. 

Madame  Riolette  listened  to  his  injunctions  with  the  reverence  which 
gleaming  Napoleons  are  sure  to  gain  for  their  owner  all  the  world  over, 
and  promised  to  give  the  sufferer  every  care  and  comfort — a  promise  she 
would  have  kept  without  any  bribe,  for  she  was  full  of  the  ready  and 
vivacious  kindness  of  her  country,  and  was  one  of  the  best-natured  little 
women  that  ever  breathed. 

^'  Monsieur  would  not  like  to  speak  to  the  poor  woman  V*  she  asked, 
hesitatingly. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sabretasche,  hastily,  with  that  flush  of  pain  which  every 
thought  of  his  wife  brought  with  it. 

"  But-y  monsieur,"  went  on  Madame  Riolette,  submissively,  with  her 
little  head,  with  its  white  cap  and  its  ponderous  earrings,  hung  bashfully 
down,  afraid  of  seeming  rude  to  this  English  milord,  in  whom  she,  with 
French  intuition,  discerned  that  ring  of  '*  aristocrat,"  which  she,  true  in 
heart  to  the  white  lilies,  reverenced  and  adored — *'  if  monsieur  could 
speak  Italian  it  would  be  such  a  kindness  to  the  poor  woman.  No  one 
in  the  house  could,  and  since  she  had  become  conscious,  she  kept  mur- 
muring Italian  words,  and  seemed  so  wretched  no  one  could  understand 
them.  As  monsieur  had  been  already  so  nobly  benevolent  to  her,  if 
monsieur  would  not  mind  adding^  so  greatly  to  his  goodness '* 

And  Madame  Riolette  paused,  awed  to  sdence  by  the  pallor  and  the  set 
sternness  in  Sabretasche's  face.  She  thought  he  was  angry  with  her  for 
her  audacity,  and  began  a  trembling  apology.  Poor  woman !  his  thoughts 
were  far  enough  away  from  her.  A  struggle  rose  within  him ;  he  had 
an  unconquerable  loathing  and  shrinkins^  from  ever  looking  again  upon 
the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  wronged  him ;  yet — a  strange  mournful 
sort  of  pity  awoke  in  him  as  he  heard  of  her  muttering  words  in  their 
mutual  language  in  foreign  ears  upon  her  death-bed,  and  he  thought  of 
her  youngy  lovely,  as  he  had  first  seen  her  among  the  pale-green  olives  of 
Montepulto,  almost  as  young,  almost  as  lovely  as  Violet  Molyneux. 

He  stood  still  some  moments,  hb  face  turned  from  the  inquisitorial  light 
of  Madame  Riolette's  hand-lamp ;  then  he  lifted  his  head : 

•*  Lead  the  way." 

She  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  staircase  and  along  a  little  corridor,  and 
opened  for  him  a  door  through  which  Sabretasche  had  to  bend  his  head 
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to  pass,  andnshered  him  into  a  chamber ;  small,  it  is  true,  bnt  with  all 
the  prettinesses  and  comforts  Madame  Riolette  had  been  able  to  gather 
into  it,  and  neither  close  nor  hot,  hot  fall  of  the  sweet  evening  air  that 
had  come  in  blowing  fiur  from  the  olive-groTos  of  the  sufferer's  native 
Tuscany,  across  the  purple  Alps  and  the  blue  numatoins  of  Auvergne^ 
over  the  deep  woods,  and  stretching  meadows,  and  rushing  riven  of  the 
interior,  till  it  came  fresh  and  fragrant,  laden  with  life  and  perfume^  bear* 
ing  healing  on  its  wings  to  die  heated,  feverish,  crowded  streets  of  Paris. 

Sabretasehe  took  tlie  lamp  from  the  woman's  hand,  and  signed  her  to 
ntire,  a  hint  which  Madame  Riolette  interpreted  by  seating  herself  fay 
the  little  table  in  the  window  and  taking  out  her  knitting,  pondering, 
acute  Pkrisieone  that  she  was,  on  what  possible  connexion  there  could  bs 
between  the  poor,  haggard,  wretched-looking  woman  on  her  bed,  and  the 
graceful,  aristocratic  mik>rd  Anglais. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  bis  hand,  Sabretasehe  stood  and  gaied  upon 
his  wife,  as  she  lay  unconscious  of  his  g^se,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
scarcely  a  pulsation  to  be  seen  that  could  mark  life  from  death.  He  looked 
upon  her  &ee,  with  the  stamp  of  vicious  and  virago  passion  marked  on  every 
line,  on  the  bony,  nervous  hand  that  had  been  raised,  in  their  last  parting, 
against  his  life  ;  the  hand  whkh  bore  on  its  finger  the  key  that  had  locked 
the  fetters  of  marriage  round  and  about  him  with  such  pitiless  force^  the 
badge  of  a  life-long  bondage,  the  seal  that  stamped  the  death-warrant  of 
his  liberty  and  peace,  the  wedding-ring  that  in  the  joyous  glow  and  blind 
fond  trust  of  youth  he  had  plarad  there,  with  his  heart  beating  high, 
with  all  a  lover's  tenderest  thoughts,  the  sign  as  he  then  believed  of  life* 
long  joy  and  union  with  a  woman  who  loved  htm  as  well  and  as  truly  as 
he  loved  her.  He  thought  of  his  bride  as  she  had  looked  to  hin>  on  hu 
marriage  morning  in  Tuscany,  £a\r  as  woman  could  ever  need  to  be,  with 
the  orange-flowers  and  myrtles  gathered  with  the  dews  of  dawn  glittering 
upon  them,  wreathed  among  her  rich  and  golden  hair;  he  looked  upon 
her  now,  with  the  woric  of  twenty  years  stamped  upon  her  faoe^  twenty 
years  of  wrong,  of  evil,  of  debasing  thought,  of  avarieions  pamions,  who 
had  lived  on  the  money  of  the  husband  she  had  wronged,  to  spend  it  in 
the  lowest  of  all  vioes,  the  love  of  drink.  He  knew  nothing  of  how  those 
twenty  years  had  been  passed,  but  he  ooukl  divine  nearly  enough,  seeing 
the  wreck  and  ruin  they  had  wrought  And  he  was  tied  to  this  woman ! — 
if  she  rose  £rom  that  bed  of  sieknessi  he  was  bound  to  her  by  law  I  His 
heart  recoiled  with  horror  and  sickened  at  the  thought ;  reason,  and  sense, 
and  nature  revolted,  owtraffed  and  indignant  at  the  hideous  truth*  He 
longed  to  call  the  world  that  condemned  him  to  sueh  bondage  around 
him  where  he  stood,  and  ask  them  how  they  dared  to  fetter  him  to  sook 
a  wife,  to  such  a  tie ;  chaining  him  to  more  horrible  companionship  than 
those  inflicted  who  diained  the  living  body  to  the  festering  corpse,  never 
to  be  unloosed  till  welcome  death  released  the  prisoner  consigned  to 
such  horror  unspeakable  by  his  own  kind,  by  his  own  fellow-men. 

As  he  gaxed  upon  her,  the  light  of  the  lamp  Mmg  on  her  eyes,  aroused 
her  from  the  semi-conscious  trance  into  whieh  she  had  £dien,  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  which,  thovgh  not  great,  had  taken  away  the  little 
strength  and  power  which  she  had,  all  vitality  and  health  having  been 
eaten  gradually  up  by  the  poison  she  had  loved  and  comrted — poison 
alow,:  bnt  ever  sure. 

Her  eyes  mdofledand  fastened  on  hiai  with  a  wild,  vacant  stare ;  tiwa 
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die  covered  her  hgot  wilk  her  hands,  and  oowefod  down  among  the  b^d- 
clothes  in  mortal  terror,  muttering  trembling  and  disjointed  words : 

^  Oh,  Santa  Maria!  have  men^,  havtt  mercy  !  I  faav«  ^red,  I  have 
nnned,  I  oonfeie  it !  Send  him  awayi^  send  him  away ;  he  will  kill  me 
with  hie  cahn  sad.eyes,  they  i»eice  into  my  sonU  I  was  mad — ^I  Hated 
him*^!  knew  net  what  I  did.  Oh,  Mother  of  God,  call  him  away !  I 
am  ready,  I  wiD  come  to  the  lewest  h^l  if  yonwill^  so  that  I  may  not 
see  him.     His  eyes,  his  eyesk — Holy  Jesns,  call  him  away !" 

Her  voice  rose  in  a  fhiot,  ^rtll  shriek,  the  phantaema  of  her  brain  was 
toHnre  to  ken  and  in  its  unoonseiossness  tiie  saperstitioQS  terrors  of  her 
childhood's  faith  rose  clear  and  strong  as  when  long  years  ago  she  had 
trembled,  little  more  than  an  infant,  to  see  the  (to  her)  mysterions  Host 
lifted  above  the  crowd.  She  oowemd  down  among  the  clothes,  trembling 
and  terror-stricken,  before  the  gaae  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed,  who, 
to  her  wandering  brain,  seemed  like  an  avenging  angel  to  carry  her  to  an 
eternal  abode  among,  the  dammd. 

"  Poor  soul,  poor  soul !"  murmured  Madame  Riolette  to  Her  knitting* 
needles,  **  that's  how  she's  been  going  on  for  the  last  hour.  I  wish  the 
mik>rd  Anglais-wonld  let  me  send  for  the  Fere  Lavoisier.  If  anybody 
can  give  rest  to  a  weary  sinner  it  is  he." 

Sick  at  heart  with  the  scene,  and  filled  with  a  mournful  pity  for  the 
wreck  he  saw  before  faim,  Sabretasche  tried  to  calm  her  with  some  Italian 
words  of  reassurance  and  compassion ;  but  the  sound  of  her  native  Ian* 
mge  seemed  only  to  excite  her  more  wildly  still.  She  glazed  at  him;  her 
dark  eyes,  Uoodsbot  and  opened  wide,  xeealling  to  him  their  last'porting, 
when  tli^  had  glittered  upon  him  as  now,  bnt  then  with  the  fire  of  a 
ti^^ress  and  the  hatred  of  a  murderess.  She  sprang  up  with  a  convulsive 
moveoient  and  signed  him  frantically  from  her. 

^  Go  away,  go  away !  I  know  you ;  you  are  Vivian,  my  husband ; 
you  are  come  £rom  hell  to  fetch  me.  I  have  sinned  against  you,  and  I 
would  sini^n.  I  hate  you — ^I  Aa^^  you!  Gk>  toyour  Engli^  love !  but 
you  can  never  marry  herw-yoa  can  never  marry  h«r.  T«m  your  wife. 
All  the  world  wiU  tell  you  so,  and  I  will  not  let  you  kill  me.  I  will  live—* 
I  will  live,  to  enrse  you  as  I  have—" 

She  sank  bade  on  her  pillows,  her  little  strength  exhausted  with  the 
violence  of  her  passions ;  her  eyes  still  glaring,  but  half  consciously,  on 
him— quifering,  panting,  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  wild  animal  after 
a  combat ;  thm  was  little  of  humanity,  nothmg  of  womanhood,  left  in 
her—- and — this  woman  was  his  wife  ! 

Sfa^lay  on  the  bed,  Her  wild  eyes  fixed  on  him,  breathing  loud  and 
quickly,  defiant,  though  poworiess,  like  a  wounded  Ugress^  stricken  down 
in  her  strength,  but  with  the  fell  ferocioas  instinet  still  dive  within  her. 
Then  she  began  i^in  to  shrink,  and  tremble,  and  cower  before  her  own 
thoughts ;  and  hi£ng  her  &ee  in  her  hand%  began  to  weep,  murmuring 
some  Latin  words  of  the  Chnrch  prayers,  and  calling  on  the  Virgin's 
aid. 

'*I  have  sinned — I  hove  sinned ;  oh,  Madre  di  Dio,  save  me !  Fill 
fiedemptor  mnndi  Deus,  misere  nobis*  What  are  the  words — what  are 
the  words ;  will  no  one  say  them  ?  I  used  to  know  them  so  well.  I 
can  remember  nothii^ ;  perhaps  I  am  dying— dying,  unoonfessed  and 
unabsolved.  Where  is  Padre  Cyrillo,  he  woula  give  me  absolution. 
Let  me  ccmfeis,  let  me  confess,  O  Santa  Maria,  befim  I  die!" 

h2 
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Now  that  the  one  thought  of  confeuion  and  absolution  had  oome  into 
her  mind,  she  never  let  it  go  ;  moaning  that  one  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
she  lay  less  violent  and  less  excited,  but  weeping  piteously,  and  begging 
for  a  priest ;  a  priest,  poor  soul !  with  that  strange  belief  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike  share,  if  not  in  the  ability  of  another  mortal  to 
shrive  their  sins,  in  his  power  to  help  them  rub  out  the  dark  scores  of  a 
long  life  at  the  last  minute,  when  frightened  by  the  death  that  is  draw- 
ing near,  they  exaggerate  their  sins,  and  yet  catch  at  the  feeblest  straw 
to  save  them  from  them.  Weary  of  the  scene  whose  horrors  he  had  no 
power  to  soften,  heart-sick  of  the  human  degradation  before  him,  Sabre- 
tasche  turned  to  Madame  Rtolette : 

'*  Is  there  no  priest  you  could  summon  P" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  monsieur,"  answered  that  good  little  Catholic,  warmly. 
'*  There  is  the  P^re  Lavoisier,  the  cur6  of  Sainte  C^cile,  and  so  good  a 
roan !  He  will  rise  any  hour,  and  go  through  any  weather,  to  bring  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  any  soul ;  and  he  can  speak  her  language,  too,  for  he  is 
half  Italian." 

'<  Send  for  him,"  said  Sabretasche,  briefly,  <<  and  show  me  to  another 
room.  You  shall  be  well  paid  for  all  your  trouble.  I  knew  your  patient 
in  other  days ;  I  intend  to  remain  here  till  the  surgeon's  next  visit." 

He  spoke  more  briefly  and  hurriedly  than  was  his  wont ;  but  Madame 
Riolette  did  not  heed  it  She  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have 
him  always  there,  provided  he  paid  as  he  had  done  that  night,  and 
ushered  him  with  many  apologies  into  the  room  which  had  lately  wit- 
nessed Rose  Dodu's  fl^te  des  fianfailles.  The  scent  of  the  air,  reeking 
with  stale  wine  and  the  odours  of  the  late  supper,  struck  on  Sabretasche's 
delicate  senses,  so  used  to  refinement  and  luxury  that  no  campaigning 
could  dull  or  blunt  them  ;  and  throwing  open  one  of  the  small  casements, 
he  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  leaning  out  into  the  cool,  silent  street, 
over  whose  high  pointed  roofs  the  grey  dawn  was  growing  lighter,  and 
the  morning  stars  larger.  He  felt  a  strange,  irresistible  &scination  to 
stay  there  till  he  knew  whether  this  life  would  revive  to  be  again  a  curse 
to  his ;  or  whether  the  icy  hand  of  death  would  unloose  the  fetters  man 
refused  to  sever.  Yet  they  were  horrible  hours — ^hours  of  fear  and 
longing,  of  dread  which  seemed  so  hideously  near  akin  to  murder;  of  wild, 
delirious  hope,  which  for  his  life  he  could  not  have  chilled  ;  horrible  hours 
to  him  in  which  he  waited  to  know  whether  with  another's  death  existence 
would  bloom  anew  for  him,  and  from  another's  grave  the  flowers  of  hope 
spring  up  in  all  their  glories. 

He  had  bade  Madame  Riolette,  when  she  had  brought  him  some  caf<$ 
an  lait  and  brandy — for  he  had  taken  nothing  for  many  hours — ^to  let 
him  know  when  the  surgeon  had  paid  his  next  visit,  and  awaiting  the 
medical  man's  opinion,  he  sat  by  the  open  window,  while  the  soft  April 
dawn  grew  clearer  and  brighter,  and  the  sparrows  began  to  twitter  on  the 
house-tops,  and  the  hum  of  human  life  to  awake  in  Paris.  He  sat  there,  for 
what  seemed  to  him  an  eternity,  his  nerves  strung  to  tension,  till  every 
slight  sound  in  the  street  below  him,  the  takine  down  of  the  shop  shutters, 
the  cry  of  the  water-carriers,  the  bark  of  the  dogs,  jarred  upon  his  brain, 
and  every  minute  passed  heavily  away  as  though  it  were  a  cycle  of  time. 
His  heart  beat  fast  and  thick  as  a  knock  came  on  the  panels  of  the  door, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  steady  his  voice  to  gtve  the  permission 
to  enter.     He  expected  to  see  the  surgeon ;  instead,  ne  saw  the  cur6  of 
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Sainte  C^cUe,  a  mild,  silver-haired,  gentle-Toiced  old  man,  of  whom  all 
Madame  Riolette's  praise  was  true. 

"  May  I  speak  to  monsieur  P" 

'^  Certainly,  mon  pere,''  answered  Sahretasche,  to  whom,  from  his  long 
years'  residence  in  Italy,  the  title  came  naturally. 

*^  You  know  the  sufferer  to  whom  I  was  called  p" 

Sahretasche  bent  his  head;  eyasion  of  the  truth  never  at  any  moment 
occurred  to  him. 

"  You  are  her  husband  ?** 

The  blood  rushed  over  his  face ;  he,  the  haughty  gentleman,  the  re* 
fined  patrician,  shrank  as  from  the  insult  of  a  blow  from  the  abrupt 
questioo  that  told  him  that  his  connexion  with  the  woman  who  dishonoured 
bis  name,  who  cursed  his  career,  who  blotted  his  escutcheon,  and  had 
now  sunk  so  low  that  an  honest  day-labourer  might  have  shrunk  from 
acknowledging  her  as  his  wife,  was  no  longer  a  secret,  but  known  so 
widely  that  a  stranger  might  unhesitatingly  tax  him  with  it. 

''By  whose  authority  do  you  put  these  questions  to  me?"  he  asked, 
with  that  careless  hauteur  which  had  made  the  boldest  man  among  his 
acquaintance  pause,  before  he  provoked  Vivian  Sahretasche. 

<'  By  no  authority,  monsieur,'^  replied  the  priest,  mildly,  ''  except  that 
which  commands  me  to  do  what  I  think  right  without  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences to  me.  Under  the  seal  of  confession  I  have  heard  the  suf- 
ferer's story ;  the  one  her  life  has  sinned  against  is  her  husband ;  him 
she  saw  this  night  standing  by  her  bedside ;  him  she  will  never  now  rest 
without  seeing,  to  ask  his  pardon,  ^hen  Madame  Riolette  told  me  of 
your  benevolence  to  the  poor  woman  who  had  been  found  dying  in  the 
street,  I  thought  you  must  be  he  whom  she  implores  Heaven  to  bring  to 
her  that  she  may  sue  for  his  forgiveness  before  the  g^ve  closes  over 
her " 

'^  Is  she  dying  ?"  His  voice  was  hoarse  and  inarticulate  as  he  asked 
the  brief  question. 

'*  Fast ;  when  another  night  closes  in — ^nay,  most  likely  when  noon  is 
here,  she  vrill  have  ceased  to  live." 

Sahretasche  turned  to  the  window,  and  leaned  his  forehead  on  his  arm, 
the  blood  rushed  like  lightning  through  his  veins,  his  breathing  was 
quick  and  loud,  like  a  man  who,  having  borne  a  weary  burden  through  a 
long  day  of  heat  and  toil,  flings  it  suddenly  aside,  and  his  lips  moved 
with  a  single  word,  too  low  to  stir  the  air,  but  full  of  inexpressible  ten- 
derness and  thanksgiving — the  one  word,  '*  Violet  P*  Alone  he  would 
have  bowed  his  face  upon  his  hands  and  wept  like  a  woman,  but  in  the 
presence  of  another  he  turned  with  that  calm  and  equable  gravity  which 
until  he  had  last  loved,  nothing  had  had  power  to  disturb.  The  traces 
of  deep  and  strong  emotions  were  on  his  face,  but  he  spoke  as  tranquilly 
as  of  old. 

*^  You  have  guessed  rightly ;  I  am  her  husband  by  law,  though  I  my- 
self for  twenty  years  have  never  held,  nor  would  ever  hold,  myself  as 
bound  in  any  way  by  moral  right  to  her.  She  has  forfeited  all  claim  or 
title  to  call  me  by  such  a  name.  Since  you  have  heard  her  story*— if  she 
have  told  it  you  as  truthfully  as  those  of  your  creed  profess  to  tell  every- 
tiiing  in  their  confession — -you  can  judge  that  an  interview  between  one 
who  has  caused,  and  anotner  who  has  suffered  from,  twenty  years  of 
wrong,  could  be  productive  of  peace  to  neither.    I  have  cared  for  her, 
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finding  hersiiddwily  ill  in  thete  streets;  I  have  sent  for  medical  aid;  I 
have  given  Madame  Riolette,  I  now  give  you,  full  power  to  do  everything 
that  wealth  can  do  to  soothe  and  soften  her  last  moments ;  beyond  that, 
I  do  not  recognise  her  as  my  wife,  and  I  refuse  to  see  again  a  woman 
who^  when  I  left  her,  woi^d  have  sought  my  U&,  and  who,  even  now, 
drove  me  away  from  her  with  curses.'' 

He  spoke  calmly,  in  his  low,  sweet  voice,  but  there  vms  a  set  sternness 
on  his  face ;  compassion  had  made  him  act  gently  to  his  vrife,  but  it  had 
not  banished  the  haughty  and  bitter  wrath  wmch  wronged  .pride  and 
outraged  trust  had  ever  awakened  at  her  memory  or  her  name. 

^^  fiut,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the  old  cure,  gently,  ^'  if  your  wrongs 
aore  great,  death  vriil  soon  expiate  them ;  if  her  erron  to  you  aie  many, 
she  will  be  soon  judged  by  a  God  more  merciful,  we  must  all  for  our  own 
sakes  hope,  than  Man  is  ever  to  his  fellows.  I  have  just  administered  the 
last  offices  to  her.  I  should  searoely  have  done  that  had  she  been  still 
hardened  and  impenitent.  She  repents ;  can  any  of  us  do  more  than 
that,  monsieur?  And  have  not  all,  even  the  very  best,  much  of  which  we 
muH  repent  if  we  have  any  conscience  left  ?  It  is  hardly  fitting  for  us 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  other,  when  in  ourselves  we  have  much  evil 
unexamined  and  unannecued,  and  if  there  were  no  outer  checks,  but 
constant  opportunity  and  temptation,  crime  enough  in  the  purest  of  us  to 
make  earth  a  hdl.  Your  wife  repents,  monsieur.  She  has  something 
to  confess  to  you,  without  which  she  cannot  die  in  peace,  not  even  in  such 
peace  as  she  may  yet  win,  pocw  soul !  A  word  from  you  will  cahn  her, 
will  give  her  the  only  comfort  she  can  ever  have  this  side  the  grave.  Yon 
ha;ve  very  much  to  pardon  ;  but  oh,  monsieur,  when  you  lie  on  your  own 
death4Md  you  will  thank  Ged  if  you  have  conquered  yourself  and  not 
been  harsh  to  her  on  hers." 

They  were  simple  words.  The  cure  of  Sainte  C6cile  had  never  had 
much  eloquence,  and  had  been  chosen  for  a  crowded  parish  where 
kind  words  and  good  deeds  were  more  wanted  and  better  understood 
than  rounded  periods  and  glowing  tropes.  They  >were  simple  words, 
but  they  touched  the  heart  of  his  auditor,  awaking  all  that  was  gently 
noble,  and  tolerant  in  his  nature.  It  was  true.  What  was  he,  ^SmX,  he 
^ould  judge  ? — 'what  his  life,  that  he  had  title  to  condemn  another?  It 
was  the  creed  he  had  ever  held  in  that  fashionable  world,  where  men  and 
vromen  sin  themselves,  and  redeem  their  errors  by  raking  up  scandal  and 
preaching  moral  sermons  upon  others,  and  seek: to  hide  the  holes  in  their 
own  garments  by  hooting  after  another's  rags ;  it  hsd  ever  been  his  creed 
that  toleration  imd  not  severity  was  the  duty  of  humanity,  and  he  had 
aneered  with  his  most  subtle  wit  at  those  who  feom  the  pulpit  or  the 
forum -rebuked  the  sins  they  in  themselves  covered  with  their  surplices  or 
their  robes.  Bhould  he  turn  apostate  from  his  creed  now,  when  it  cidled 
him  to  act  up  to  it  ?  Should  he  dare  to  be  harsh  to  this  woman,  simply 
because  it  happened  to  be  against  himself  that  her  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted? He  wavered  a  moment,  tbei^— his  sense  of  clemency  and  justiee 
coaqumed. 

*'  You  are  right.  I  ham  no  tiUe  to  judge  her.  I  will  see  her,  if  yon 
dtink  it  best." 

And  the  priest,  as  he  looked  np.into  his  hcQ^  vMi  its  pale  and  delioate 
beauty,  and  its  earnest  and*  mebncholy  eyes,  thought  ^^^what  a  noble  heast 
this  woman  has  wronged  and 'thrown  away." 
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UMBBIA  AND  THE  MARCHES  * 

Mb.  Thomas  Ai>oij>hu8  TRoixoPK«xliMMta  nnidry  psges  in  demon- 
fltating^that  na  stream  of  foreign  travel  ever  flowed  in  so  underiating  a 
diaanel  as  that  of  the  Tisiton  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Aipe  to  Rome 
aad  Naples,  unkn,  peiiiaps,  d»tof  the  eanmm  of  the  faithful  to  Mekka. 
GeneiBtMm  afber  generation  the  thousands  eome  every  year,  and  all  treed 
with  theotmest  ezaetitode  in  the  fbotrtepe  of  their  predeeeasors.  Yet,  aftber 
wmiogagahist  the  well<>woni  rats  left  by  these  very  predeoessors,  it  is  not 
a  Httle  anansing  to  find  Mr.  TroUope  and  his  mend  startmg  fron 
Florenee,  Mose  to  tail,  along  the  gap  made  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him.  Bat  even  the  beaten  route  from  Florence  to  Areno  had  something 
new  Corr  pnKtised  observers  aad  competent  travellen.  At  Figline  were 
iDBCiiptioos  in  eolossal  letters  on  every  available  inch  ef  wall  of  **  Abasse 
il  Papa  Re !"  The  Catholics  of  Tuscany  were  found,  indeed,  to  be  more 
advanced  than  their  eo^raligionists  in  Irehtnd.  Mr.  Trollope  also  thinks 
that  seoie*  doenmeats  m^t  he  found  throwing  light  on  the  question  as 
tohowthe  wonderful  maramied  figura  got  built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  choroh 
at  St.  Gtovanni.     This  is  exciting  our  curiosity  without  gratifying  it. 

The  raihposd  to  Sienaa  has  for  the  time  being  obliterated  Areuo ;  its 
gnat  inn,  onee  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  is  no  more.  Here  our  traveUers 
lef^  the '  high  road  (only  to  join  it  agfain  at  Perugia),  by  admirably  en- 
gineered sig-Mgs  up  tile  mountains  to  Gitta  di  Castello.  A  young  priest, 
almost  in  rags,  with  a  lean,  hungry  look,  but  brandishing  a  stout  cudgel, 
sad  a  efaaieoalohorner,  with  the  ptctureeqneness  of  a  brigand  (and  pro- 
bably anieh  more  than  the  picturesqueness),  diversified  the  route,  which 
was  pfeaaaot* enough  in  itself.  Passing  Monterehi  (Mods  Hercolis)  and 
descending^  to  the  yellow  Tiber,  they  reached  the  **  miserable  squalid  mass 
of  dilapauted,  rotten-looking  baiklings,''  once  the  home  of  art  and 
wealth  aad  splendour,  yclept  Citta  di  Castello.  From  out  of  these  old 
nins  our  experieaeed  traveUsrs  disentomhed  many  pleasant  reminiscences. 
There  was  the  inn,  the  Canonniera— one  of  the  earliest  cannon  foandrisB 
ia  Italy— •widi  firescees  by  Cristofero  Gherardi.  There  were  the  five 
psIsosB  of  the  Vitellx,  with  pictures  and  gardens,  and,  within  a  few  miles, 
Pliny's  villa,  now  an  isokted  fivm  called  Passeriao.  The  local  histonans 
aad  efaconielers  of  Italian  mnnieipalities,  a  branch  of  literature  of  ex- 
ete£ng  itehaess,  and  yet  hitherto  almost  utterly  neglected,  stand  oar 
ttathor  in  good  stead  at  Oostello,  and  still  more  so  as  he  proceeds  on  his 


At  this  plaoe,  however,  began,  at  the  same  time,  those  difficulties  of 
transport  which,  superadded  to  the  indifferent  accommodations  of  the  inns, 
deter  most  travallen  from  quitting  the  high  roads  in  Italy.  Our  tra^ 
vfilhu's  wished  to  proeeed  to  Gubbio,  only  some  eighteen  miles  distant. 
There  was  no  road.  So  they  had  peiforee  to  wend  thisir  wajr  by  thehigh^ 
way  to  Perugia,  till  they  caase  to  Fntta.  Aad  even  then  it  was  aot  at 
all  certain  that  they  eoald  get  thence  direct  to  Gubhio.     There  was  the 

**  A  Lenten  Joamey  in  Umbria  aad  the  Marches.    By  Thomas  Adolptaui 
TioQope.    Chapman  and  Hall 
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Tiber  to  ferry  a  few  miles  from  Fratta,  and  the  waters  being  swollen,  the 
diligence  woald  not  attempt  it.  There  is,  howerer,  a  bridge  now  building 
on  the  spot.  At  Fratta,  as  at  Castello,  everybody  then  and  there  present 
in  the  caf(^ — the  only  place  of  public  entertainment  in  the  town — took 
part  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  road  to  Gubbio  was  feasible,  which, 
luckily  for  our  travellers,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  reader  will 
admit  that  this  was  not  a  very  encouraging  start.  There  was  one  picture 
at  Fratta,  and  the  inhabitants  rained  it  exceedingly,  as  the  only  thing 
they  had  to  attract  gold-dispensing  strangers  to  the  place !  Close  by  was 
also  the  Camaldolese  monastery  of  Monte  Cerona,  nestled  among  rich 
oak  woods,  but  the  provisional  governor  of  Umbria — Pepoli — ^had  turned 
the  monks  out  of  their  old  fastnesses.  Italian  politics  are  not  always 
simple  of  comprehension.  Pepoli  is  said  to  have  done  this  with  a  view 
to  disgust  the  people  with  tneir  new  governors,  and  indispose  them 
towards  union  with  riedmoiit.  The  monastic  orders,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
had  also  property  to  be  confiscated,  and  were  hence  expropriated,  while 
the  begging  friara  were  left  alone.  No  matter,  a  good  clearance  was 
effected. 

Arrived  at  length  at  Gubbio,  it  had  only  one  inn,  a  palazzo,  of  course, 
but  without  a  name.  The  reception  at  this  inn  is  more  like  a  page  from 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  than  of  modern  travel.  There  was  the  huge 
old  knocker,  and  no  one  to  answer  its  echoes  as  they  died  away  in  the 
tenantless  halls.  There  was  a  grand  old  marble  staircase  to  ascend,  when 
entrance  was  at  last  obtained ;  there  were  innumerable  large  empty  rooms 
to  pass  through ;  nay,  there  was  actually  a  long  bridge  of  planks,  with 
huge  naked  rafters  above,  and  a  dark  and  bottomless  abyss  below,  to  pass 
over,  before  a  bedroom  could  be  reached.  And  then,  but  for  the  united 
exercise  of  much  good  humour  and  perseverence,  our  travellers  would  have 
been  left  to  go  supperless  to  bed !  The  hostess  declared  that  there  was 
nothing,  but,  by  dint  of  eloquence,  prompted  by  hunger,  she  was  brought 
to  avow : 

<'  A  min^stra  di  riso  (rice  soup)  you  can  have,  to  be  sure ;  and  a  lesso 
(a  bit  of  boiled  beef).  Then  for  the  fritto,  one  can  find  a  few  artichokes, 
perhaps.  Do  you  prefer  a  pigeon  or  uccellini  (small  birds)  for  the 
arrosto  ?" 

A  magnificent  supper,  but  not  so  to  Anglo-Saxon  tourists,  who  were 
never  yet  satisfied.  They  insbted  upon  the'  addition  of  potatoes,  for 
which  the  kind  hostess  had  to  scour  the  city,  whether  in  vain  or  not  we 
are  not  told.  Gubbio  has  a  palazzo  publico,  an  interesting  and  important 
monument;  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  a  palace  of  the  municipality, 
the  remains  of  a  Boman  theatre,  and  many  pictures  and  frescoes.  Our 
travellers  also  paid  a  visit  here  to  an  old  antiquity  dealer — Momo  Nicchi 
by  name — who  had  only  a  curiously-shaped  and  daintily  ornamented 
vase,  badly  cracked,  for  sale^  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  Soulage  col- 
lection, which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  great  Exhibition  at 
Manchester,  passed  through  his  hands.  Gubbio  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  majolica,  and  the  native  country  of  the  moat 
celebrated  master  of  the  art,  *'  Maestro  Georgio." 

Our  travellers  purported  proceeding  from  Gubbio  to  Camerino ;  but  it 
was  the  old  story — no  roads  for  wheeled  conveyances,  nay,  not  even  on 
foot,  with  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass,  to  carry  their  baggage  I     Had  they  been 
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with  CaptiuDS  Speke  and  Grant  they  conld  not  have  been  worse  off.  So 
thej  had  to  fall  into  the  old  ruts  again,  and  journey  on  to  Perugia,  pass- 
ing on  their  way  Fratticciola,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  are  said 
to  be  robbers,  but  now  well  watched  by  the  carabinieri.  The  old  Etruscan 
dty  of  Perugia  has  got  a  bad  name  ever  since  an  inoffensive  family  of 
American  travellers  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  the  Pope's 
troops  in  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  while  they  witnessed  the  murder 
of  the  landlord  at  his  own  door ;  and  few  now  go  to  it.  One  of  the  two 
great  hotels  is,  in  consequence,  shut  up,  and  the  other  is  very  different  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  our  travellers 
obtained  beds ;  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  for  food,  they  were  told  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  house.  There  are  signs  of  improve- 
ment, however,  even  here.  The  horrible  Bastille  no  longer  exists,  people 
can  talk  and  read  the  newspapers,  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  day  which 
saw  the  change  from  priestly  misrule  to  a  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  the  birthday  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  happiness  for  Italy. 
Our  travellers  also  conversed  here  with  an  aged  Carbonaro  chieftain,  who 
said  that  the  Carbonaro  Association  still  existed,  spread  over  every  country 
of  continental  Europe;  that  the  discipline  and  means  of  co-operation  were 
kept  up  in  undiminished  efficiency,  all  the  sig^s  and  watchwords  of  the 
Order  having  been  changed  subsequently  to  the  Orsini  attempt. 

A  pleasant  morning  drive  took  our  travellers  from  Perugia  by  the  well- 
known  and  well-beaten  Roman  road  to  Assisi — one  vast  monument  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Francis,  and  whose  extraordinary  wealth  of  thirteenth- 
century  art,  still  extant  on  its  walls,  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  those 
**  who,  in  obedience  to  *  la  mode,'  have  substituted  for  raptures  on  '  the 
Corregiority  of  Correg^o'  an  intense  gusto  for  the  Giottesqueness  of 
Giotto  r  But  the  sights  of  Assisi  are  all  duly  registered  in  the  guide- 
books, and  we  hasten  gladly  away  to  less  hackneyed  spots.  Passing 
Foiigno,  which  is  in  the  same  category,  a  long  and  tedious  ascent  leads 
to  Camerino,  the  city  of  beautiful  women,  and  of  no  end  of  exciting  tradi- 
tions of  the  Varini  family,  pleasantly  abbreviated  by  Mr.  Trollope  from 
the  pages  of  Camillo  Lilli,  the  historian  of  the  city,  and  a  search  for 
a  copy  of  whose  work  in  the  city  itself  constitutes  a  characteristic  and 
mteresting  episode  of  Umbrian  travel.  Pictures  every  one  would  sell,  but 
not  one  a  volume  of  **  P4tria  Storia,"  so  eventually  our  traveller  had  to 
leave  Camarino  without  it;  but  he  was  subsequently  more  fortunate  in 
another  neighbouring  city. 

The  Castle  of  Yarano  stands  on  a  singularly  commanding  hill-top, 
which  is  isolated  from  the  hills  behind  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  and 
beautiful  defile.  The  ''stumpy  little  quarto''  of  Lilli— all  the  copies 
of  which  want  certain  condemned  sheets  and  illustrations — says  that 
Varano  received  its  name  from  the  Varani,  who  were  of  Norman  origin, 
and  relations  of  our  Earls  of  Surrey.  As  the  family  of  the  Varani 
are  now  merely  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  historical  student,  so  their 
old  feudal  castle,  with  its  great  keep,  its  enormous  hall,  its  dungeons,  and 
lady's  bower,  has  no  longer  any  purpose  to  serve  in  the  world  save  that  of 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape. 

Beyond  is  Tolentino,  entered  by  a  picturesque  old  Gothic  gateway, 
with  something  of  Italian  mediseval  character  aoout  the  group  of  public 
buildings  in  the  Piazza,  and  with  reminiscences  of  the  Accoramboni 
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fiunily.  ''That  wretched,  po>verty-itriok«n,  loiiff-lMgriined,  little  M 
marcDeee,  whom  I  meet,"  says  Mr.  TroUope,  **  at  our  evening  gossip  in 
the  apothecary's  shop,  is  m  proud  as  Lucifer,  becanse  his  matenial  grand- 
fiUher's  grandmother  was  an  AoeoEambooi !"  But  Tolentino  has  a  impu- 
tation that  does  not  date  from  mediasval  times^  as  the  scene  of  the  treaty 
by  which  the  Papal  goTemment  eeded  to  a  lay  conqueror  a  part  of  its 
dominions,  and  thus  established  a  precedent  fatal  to  the  '*  non  possumua^" 
by  which  the  still  harder*pressed  successors  of  that  unfortunate  sixth 
Pius  would  vainly  seek  to  protect  the  last  shreds  of  their  temporal  power. 

Feudal  towns  on  isolated  mountains,  and  medissval  castles  on  roaky 
summits,  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  To 
Tolentino  succeeds  Macerate,  occupying,  like  Camerino,  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  hill,  which  itself  rises  up  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  Lower 
hills,  intersected  by  large  water-courses.  It  was  not  enough  that  inter- 
necine wars  were  carried  on  in  olden  times  between  each  of  these  hill 
and  castellated  towns,  but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  they  used  to  get  up 
literanr  quarrels,  and  Maoerata.and  Camerino  are  edehrated  for  a  con- 
test of  this  kind,  which  arose  in  1777,  and  raged  for  many  years.  So 
true  it  is  that  hitherto  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  so 
divided  against  itself  as  Italy.  A  long  experience  of  the  suffering 
entailed  by  division  would  seem  at  length  to  have  io^ired  the  Italians 
with  an  dl-absorbing  passion  for  unity;  but  it  is  almost  hoping  against 
all  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  past ;  and  in  the  &oe  of  all  the  known 
instincts — hatred,  envy,  and  ambition — that  have  ever  filled  Italian 
hearts  from  Lombardy  to  the  fiarther  Calabria,  to  believe  in  the  perma- 
aence  of  the  existing  impulse.  The  tendency  in  the  modem  local 
nobility  to  exchange  their  old  castellated  towns  for  the  society  of  the  large 
cities,  may,  however,  by  weakening  the  importance  of  sniall  localities, 
tend  to  cement  a  desirable  union — supposing  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  patriotism  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  together  states  so  often  inflicted 
by  that  inordinate  vanity  which  leads  them  to  overrate  their  own  parti- 
cular power  and  importance.  In  the  present  day  the  Maoeratese  are 
happily  almost  solely  engaged  in  pktying  at  pall<me  or  ball,  and  to  do 
this  effectively  they  have  erected  an  enormous  building,  capable  of  hold- 
ing twice  the  population  of  the  place,  estimated  at  some  eleven  thousand ; 
and  so  luxuriously  is  this  circus  got  up,  that  every  box  in  the  huge  cirde 
has  its  own  withdrawing-room  behind  it ! 

The  number  of  these  rock-perched  and  castellated  towns,  in  aame  oases, 
as  on  leaving  Macerata  for  the.  archiepiscopal  city  of  Fermo  (still,  albeit 
dose  to  the  Adriatic,  on  the  top  of  a  hill),  leads  to  the  strangest  oon- 
funon.  Passing  Montolmo,  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty  hill;  St.  GKusto,  a 
little  walled  town  perched  on  another  naked  hill-top;  and  Monte  Gmnaro, 
a  still  smaller  and  more  inaccessibly  reck*perched  town,  our  travdkrs 
became  fairly  nonplused  before  reacbong  the  end  of  their  journey. 

^  There  is  Fermo!*'  observed  one. 

^*  No  !  that  is  only  a  diffisrent  view  of  St  Elpidio  !"  retorted  another. 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it !    St  Elpidio  must  be  more  behind  us.    There  it  isl" 

^*  No !  no  !  that  is  St  Giustol  You  may  know  it  by  that  long  hit  of 
unbroken  grey  wall  which  the  sun  is  now  shining  full  on ;  and  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte  Graaaro  dose  to  it" 

«<  Where  is  St  Elpidio,  then?'' 
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«<  Hidden  behind  that  hill  close  on  the  left,  with  MontiMno  on  the  top 
of  it" 

^  That  must  he  Fermo,  then,  in  front.  Beades,  we  have  not  seen  all 
day  any  town  with  bo  remarkably  ahaped  and  aogvikr  a  watOy  rising  sharp 
and  well  defined  o¥er  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  That  topmost,  square- 
looking  maes  of  haUding  must  be  a  fort,  and  an  extcaoidiDary  fine  posi- 
tion Ibr  one  too!" 

'^I  suppose  that  it  mast  he  Femo !  But  we  ha¥e  been  dodging  about 
so  all  the  momiog  among  a  morris-dance  of  towns,  all  sitiiiated  mudi 
alike,  and  all  ehanging  their  aspects  so  entirely  as  you  see  them  from  one 
side  or  aaether,  that  tiiere  is  no  remembering  their  relative  positions,  or 
fisding  sure  which  is  whieh." 

It  was  Fermo,  and  the  square-looking  rocky  ktmp  which  formed  the 
apex  of  the  hill  was  not  a  castle,  but  the  cathedral,  which  looks  over  an 
immense  sweep  of  the  Adriatic,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  £ftr  away  out 
towards  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Fermo  is  the  riehest  piece  of  preferment 
which  the.Holy  Father  haa  to  bestow  on  the  best  deserving  of  his  episcopal 
sens ;  hut  the  town  itself,  as  is  usual  with  church  prefennents,  is  poverty- 
strieken  and  dirt-stricken,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
shabby.  '^A  traveller,"  says  Mr.  TroUope,  ''with  the  least  tinge  of 
xonantK  imagination  about  him,  and  duly  up  in  the  well-known  scenic 
properties  of  Apcnnine  adventure — who  knows  at  a  glance  the  genuine 
skwiehed  sugar-loaf  brigand  h&t,  and  the  true  algnifioance  of  velveteen 
breedfees  unbuttoned  at  the  knee,  .would  give  himself  up  for  lost  ia  finding 
himself  inside  the  low-browed,  cavernous  aeehed  doorway  of  the  Fermo 
house  of  accesomodation." 

^  And  than,''  he  adds  afterwards,  ^  the  appearanee  of  the  people  who 
xeesive  you  in. the  gloomy  cavern-kitchen  of  that  grim  hostelry!  Shade 
of  Mrs.  Sadctiffe!  If  that  landlord  be  not  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
biigaads^  and  that  hostess  be  not  the  brigand's  kdy-love,  there  is  not  faith 
to  be  put  in  cross-gartering,  or  in  dishevelled  black  lacks,  piercing  blaek 
eyes,  and  ga^-eoloored  head^kerdiiefs." 

Matters  did  not,  however,  turn  out  so  bad.  In  the  passage,  which  was 
wide  enough  Csr  the  purpose,  was  a^eek  priest  sitting  at  table  at  dinner, 
who  bowed  smilii^ly  to  the  new  comers  as  they  passed  to  their  rooms. 
''  And  if  only  that  bngand  host,"  they  mentally  exclaim,  "  can  be  induced 
to  stay  his  hand  when  adding  the  garlic  to  tlie  lamVs*fry  (frittata),  and 
the  brigand's  wife  be  coaxed  into  putting  dean  sheets  on  the  beds,  we 
shsH  do  well  enough!"  t 

Part  of  this  pmyer  was  heard  ;  the  other  part  the  gods  dispersed  in 
air,  according  to  classical  precedent.  The  clean  sheets  were  at  once  ao- 
eeaded,  bat  Jove  himself  had  not  the  power  to  wipe  from  the  mind  of 
that  brigand  cook  the  lessons  learned  from  infimoy  upwards,  that  meat 
angBrIid[ed  is  not  fit  £aod  for  man. 

Fermo  has,  like  all  these  other  strangely-picturesque  mediatval  towns 
of  mediseval  Italy,  a  history  as  well  as  a  cathedral.  The  tyrants  of  Fermo 
of  old — ydept  the  EnffiEeducoi — were  more  than  usually  cruel  and 
tjmnnical  wbeie  all  were  so«  Oliverotto,  one  of  these  precious  feudal 
ferds,  was  so  cruel  as  to  have  earned  the  distinction  of  heing  moralised 
npon  by  MacfaiavelU,  who,  in  reference  to  him,  makes  the  nice  diitiao- 
tioD  of  ''cruelties  judiciously  or  injudiciously  employed."    There  is  also 
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connected  with  this  city  on  the  Adriatic  a  story  of  three  martyrs,  illus- 
trative of  Papal  misrale  and  Papal  imusticey  told  by  Mr.  Troliope  from 
Cavre  Aohille  Gknnarelli's  woric,  ^*  ll  Govemo  Pontificio,  e  Lo  Stato 
Romano^'*  which  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  Well  may  Mr. 
Troliope  ask,  on  concluding  this  well-authenticated  history  of  judicial 
murders,  "  What  does  the  reader  think  of  the  progress  of  ciyilisation  and 
social  morality  achieved  daring  three  hundrea  years  of  government  by 
Heaven's  Vicar  on  earth?  and  especially,  what  does  he  think  of  the  heart 
and  conscience  that  lies  under  the  purple  of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  de  Angelis  p  whom  I  have  seen  recently  named  as  the  pro* 
bable  successor  of  the  present  Pontiff  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

'*  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  live  under  the  rule  of  our  Mend 
Oliverotto  ten  times  over  I" 

Fermo  has 'a  port,  which,  Mr.  Troliope  says,  <'is  no  port  at  all,"  there 
being  only  one  or  two  wretched  fishino^-Doats  on  the  beach,  and  these  are 
not  used,  for  the  people  say  that  the  Ish,  finding  that  they  were  caught 
if  they  came  to  the  Porto  di  Fermo,  had  grown  wiser  by  experience,  and 
did  not  come  to  the  shore  any  more.  Hence  our  travellers  proceeded  by 
way  of  Porto  di  Recanati  to  visit  the  world-celebrated  shrine  of  Loreto. 
A  railway  is  in  the  course  of  construction  along  this  line  of  country — the 
shore  of  the  ancient  Picenum  Suburbicarium  (for  the  antiquities  of  which 
Mr.  Troliope  is  mostly  indebted  to  Brandimarte's  '*  Plinio  Seniore  illoa- 
trato  neila  Decrizione  del  Piceno") — which  is  to  proceed  from  Ancona, 
already  connected  by  rail  with  Turin,  to  the  Tronto,  which  formed  the 
frontier  of  the  old  Neapolitan  kingdom. 

'*  Neither  ancient  Rome,  nor  ancient  Etruria,  nor  ancient  Umbria," 
our  traveller  remarks,  "  knew  anything  of  Loreto.  The  place  is  wholly 
and  solely  the  creation  of  Mariolatry ;  lives,  is  rich,  and  has  its  being, 
uniquely  by  and  for  that  alone,  and  embodies  probably  on  the  whole  the 
most  impudent  and  most  monstrous  of  all  the  impudent  and  monstrous 
impostures  of  the  Marian  religion. 

**  The  town — I  beg  its  pardon,  the  city,  for  it  is  such  by  special  Papal 
grace — the  city  of  Loreto  is  a  neat  little  town,  tacked  on  to  an  enormous 
church  and  proportionate  subsidiary  ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  a 
pleasant  hill,  not  above  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
nor  above  three  miles  or  so  distant  from  it,  and  approached  by  an 
admirably  wide,  well-made,  and  handsome  road,  which  seems  to  warn  the 
traveller  to  put  his  mind  into  an  attitude  of  respect,  and  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  fast  approaching  a  place  worthy  of  fiur  other  regards  and  ad- 
ministrative care  than  may  suffice  for  the  centres  of  mere  worldly  com- 
merce and  industry." 

We  shall  not  stay  here  to  detail  the  history  of  this  monstrous  imposture, 
as  propounded  by  the  Church  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  How 
the  venerable  dwelling  in  which  the  Virgin  was  bom  and  lived  was  trans- 
ported, in  the  fear  of  destruction  by  Sultan  Khallb,  through  vast  tracks 
of  air  and  sea  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  it  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1291  ;  how,  without  the  slightest  warning,  it  was  lifted  again  by 
angels  in  the  air,  disappeared  thence,  and  having  passed  the  Adriatic, 
appeared  on  the  shore,  and  advancing  a  small  space  inland,  stopped  ia 
the  thick  recesses  of  an  ancient  grove,  the  owner  of  which  was  a  rich  and 
pious  lady  of  Recanati,  named  Laureta ;  how,  eight  months  after  its 
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arrivft],  it  took  another  flight  from  the  wood  of  Laureta  to  a  pleasant  hill 
not  far  from  Recanati ;  and  how,  its  possession  being  disputed  by  two 
brothers,  it  once  again  changed  its  quarters,  and  took  up  its  position  in 
the  middle  of  the  high  road,  in  the  spot  which  it  has  from  that  day  forward 
occupied.  Mr.  Trollope  points  out  a  curious  inconsistency  in  this  au* 
thorised  '^  Historical  Relation  of  the  Prodigious  Translation  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Nazareth,  22nd  Edition,  Loreto,  1868,"  inasmuch  as  the  said 
history  states  the  house  to  have  arrived  in  Dalmatia  in  May,  1291,  re- 
mained there  three  years  and  seven  months,  and  yet  have  arrived  in  Italy 
in  December,  1291 1  But,  as  he  justly  adds,  in  the  atmosphere  of  trans- 
cendental miracle  in  which  we  are  moving,  a  little  matter  of  this  sort, 
more  or  less,  is  of  small  importance* 

Of  course  a  church  was  forthwith  rabed  over  the  Casa  Santa,  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  were  added.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  larger  and  handsomer  one  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  this 
agun  by  the  present  structure  in  the  fiA^eenth,  built  under  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  II.  The  present  edifice  makes  an  imposing  appearance,  from  its 
sise  and  fine  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Adriatic. 
The  Holy  House  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  churoh,  under  the  dome. 
Before  the  west  front,  which  is  ornamented  in  correct  Palladian  guise, 
with  a  fine  pordco  and  enormous  columns,  there  is  a  very  large  square, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  colonnaded  ranges  of  buildings,  containing  the 
dwellings  of  the  numerous  clergy  belonging  to  the  church,  and  the  lately 
apostolic,  now  royal  residence,  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereign,  when  he 
comes  to  visit  the  Holy  House.  It  may,  however,  be  anticipated  that  the 
concourse  of  pilgrims  will  g^radually  lessen  under  a  constitutional  sove- 
reignty, from  what  it  was  under  an  infallible  papacy.  The  two  things  do 
not  agree. 

The  curiosities  at  the  Casa  Santa  are  numerous.  They  consist,  how- 
ever, mainly  of  prints,  rosaries,  and  crucifixes,  impregnated  with  super- 
natural virtues  by  being  placed  in  the  Santa  scodella — the  holy  porringer 
or  soup-dish.  These,  and  stamped  representations  of  the  same,  may  be 
bought  for  a  few  halfpence  in  the  town,  or  even  at  the  hotel ;  but  the 
pretty  maid  at  the  latter,  when  questioned  as  to  her  belief  in  the  same, 
replied  that  **  Confectioners  do  not  eat  much  pastry,  they  prefer  bread.*' 
And  when  further  questioned  as  to  why  she  did  not  believe,  she  naively 
added,  "Ne  no  visto  troppe."  The  <' eldest  sons"  of  the  Churoh^the 
gallant  Prench— did  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled  with  obnoxious  faith 
when  they  made  a  dear*  sweep  of  all  the  gatherings  amassed  from  the 
conscience-money  of  princes  and  peasants  in  five  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Trollope  had  an  amusing  searoh  af^r  one  treasure  which  he  knew 
to  be  still  at  Loreto ;  this  was  the  celebrated  set  of  pharmacy  vases  of 
choice  majolica,  and  which  are  described  in  the  latest  edition  of  Murray's 
Guide-book  as  being  in  <*  two  rooms."  At  length,  after  much  coaxing 
of  the  Padre  Guarmano,  the  choice  vases  were  found  in  a  cupboard,  not 
ranged  on  shelves,  but  literally  stacked  one  on  another,  higgledy-piggledy, 
top  upwards,  bottom  upwards,  side  upwards,  as  it  might  chance!  Most 
of  them  were  broken ;  and  out  of  the  three  hundred  pieces  of  which  the 
set  is  said  to  have  been  composed — the  work  of  Fontana  and  Franco,  af^er 
designs  by  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  and  others— the  Padre  Guardiano, 
who  wished  they  were  all  at  Jericho,  declared  that  there  were  only 
eighteen  pieces  completely  whole! 
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CloM  by  Loreto  is  the  town  of  Casiel  Fidardo,  and  the  plain,  now  oele* 
brated  for  the  defeat  of  Lftinoriettee.  The  canoni  of  Caaa  Santa  must 
bare  seen  the  fight,  like  a- spectacle  got  up  for  their  amusement.  They 
bad  no  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the  Pope ;  bat  it  is 
passing  strange,  and  against  idl  antecedents,  that  when  they  witnessed 
the  turn  of  the  tide  they  did  not  bring  out  their  Madonna  to  have  helped 
them  and  her  own  cause.  Possibly,  that  like  the  pretty  gni  at  the  ho^KAf 
and  the  Padre  GusoxUano,  they  had  misgivings  on  the  eflkacy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding,  and  they  placed  no  &th  in  their  own  ^' oonfeetionaiy .'* 

'*  The  value  of  tne  advowson,"  Mr.  Trollope  remarks,  **  of  a  canoniy 
in  that  rich]y»endowed  chun^  I  think,  must  have  ftJlen  consideraUy 
during  these  fateful  hours.  And  I  fear  that  the  wail,  which  is  raised  mr 
Catholic  Europe,  over  the  waning  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  is  both 
more  sincere  and  more  correct  in  its  antidpations  than  the  assurances  dF 
the  liberals  of  Eiarope,  that  the  destruction  oJFit  will  in  no  degree  endanger 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishment  For  my  own  part,  I  entirely 
sympathise  with  those  cardinals,  bishops,  and  canons,  who  invincibly 
object  to  the  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  on  tiie  will  of  a  \sy 
House  of  Commons.'* 

The  city  of  Reeanati,  five  miles  from  Loreto,  stands  on  tiie  top  of  a 
much  higher  hill  than  the  latter  town ;  and  it  makes  a  very  striking 
object  in  the  landseape  for  many  miles  around.  Its  form  is  also  difierent 
from  all  the  many  otners  of  th^  hill  cities.  Instead  of  being  clustered, 
dump-like,  round  the  top  of  a  round  or  conical  hill,  as  most  of*  them  are, 
it  stretches  in  a  long  crescent-shaped  line  along  the  crest  of  a  sharp  moon* 
tain  ridge,  and  thus  makes  a  greater  show  than  it  wouM  otherwise  do. 
This  hill  town,  and  its  neighbours  Osimo  and  Montefano,  have  a  histoiy, 
and  not  an  uninteresting  one  either.  They  rebelled  against  the  Popes  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  suflRsred  accordingly  at  the 
hands  of  the  ^  Marriiio,"  or  Lord  of  the  Marehes,  who  fired  Heeanati, 
the  confiagration  of  the  city  being  visible  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dalmatia. 

As  to  Osimo,  it  fared  much  better.  Its  plucky  little  community  de* 
stroyed  the  papal  fortress,  and  even  reformed  its  nunneries,  obtaining  in 
the  year  1500  what  Perugia  only  achieved  six  years  ago,  and  efieeting 
those  refonns  of  scandals  which,  at  a  later  day,  tM^ed  aU  the  power  dl 
tiie  celebrated  Ricci,  the  reforming  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  and  of  his  patron, 
Peter  Leopold,  the  reforming  Grand-Ehike  of  Tuscany. 

From  Osimo,  a  drive  of  twelve  miles  took  our  trarellen  to  Ancona — 
the  isolated  Moate  Conero  lying  between  them  and  the  sea.  Hence  it  is 
that,  coming  in  this  direetion,  nothing  is  seen  of  the  town  till  the 
traveller  is  dose  upon  it,  the  first  sign  of  its  vicinity  being  the  huge 
fortress  which  crowns  the  peak  on  which  Monte  Conero  ends,  and  round 
tbe  base  of  which  the  road  winds.  The  same  mountain  forms  on  the 
sea-side  tbe  headland  which  the  Greeks  called  Ancona,  but  which  is  in 
reality  two  headlands^  now  known  as  Monte  Guaseo  and  Monte  Astagno, 
or  CapodimoBte. 

Entering  Aneona  from  the  Marehes  is  like  coming  out  of  a  past  century 
into  the  present  Behind  him,  Mr.  Trollope  pleasantiy  remarks,  thie 
traveller  has  lefk  the  quiet  little  old  worid  dties,  *'  each  remote  on  its  lofty 
hill,  though  in  sight  of  each  other,  with  their  great  uninhabited  or  hal^• 
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infaaiiited  palaow;  th«ir  dreuny  slreets  irocl  fareezy  orambling  battlements; 
tbeir  ever-open  and  long  dmnBed  city  gates ;  tbeir  lazy,  easy-going  inns, 
wiUi  abundant  spaoe^  if  sometimes  somewbat  restricted  larden ;  their 
Ittsnrely,  strongly  localised  inhabitants,  always  with  plenty  of  time  on 
their  bandsy  and  plenty  of  ineiiBation  for  a  onat  anent  their  glories  and 
the  histories  and  partici;darities  of  their  respective  towns,  their  storied 
cathedrals,  and  tbeir  picturesque  town^halls. 

"He  tarns  the  shoulder  of  Monte  Conero,  struggles  through  the 
gateway  of  Aneona,  and  suddenly  finds  himself  amid  a  jabbering  popu* 
ktion  of  jostling  brokers,  polyglot  commissioners,  money-dealing  Jews, 
and  cosmopolitan  bagmen.  He  has  to  go  up  no  end  of  stairs  to  find  a 
little  closet  of  a  bedroom,  and  be  thankful  to  get  it ;  he  dines  at  a  table 
dlidte  by  the  side  of  a  ringed  and  curled  individual  with  very  dirty  handa 
and  a  magnificent  diamond  pin  in  his  smart  shirt-front,  who  talks  fluently 
in  rather  queer  English,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Wallachian  diamond 
mochant ;  instead  of  having  a  pretty  girl  to  wut  on  him,  anxious  to  do 
the  ntmost  to  please  him  which  the  limited  resources  of  the  house  mil 
permit,  and  very  willing  to  chatter  for  half  an  hour  together,  while  the 
dawdling  meal  is  in  progress,  he  is  served  by  a  perspiring  waiter  with  a 
greasy  doth  under  his  arm,  who  in  bis-  hot  haste  dashes  a  plateful  of  food 
before  him,  and  is  gone  before  he  can  decline  it ;  he  is  nearly  run  over 
in  narrow  streets  by  carts,  barrows,  trucks,  waggons  laden  with  barrels, 
sacks,  cases,  and  drawn  some  by  horses,  some  by  men  neariy  as  naked  as 
their  quadruped  fellow»labonrers ;  be  is  challenged  by  sentries  for  walking 
ifanragh  some  gateway,  or  approaching  some  fortification,  or  setting  foot 
on  some  glacis,  in  contravention  of  the  rules^  he  is  considered  by  every* 
body  who  seas  him  to  be  anxious  to  go  on  board  some  steam-boat,  or  to 
catch  some  railway  train;  and  before  long  he  discovers^  that  not  being  so 
anxious,  and  not  having  any  bills  to  discount,  no  samples  of  goods  tocher 
for  sale,  nor  any  intention  of  purdnsing  such,  nor  baggage  to  '*  dear^'  in 
or  out,  he  has  plainly  no  business  at  Aucona,  and  that  tbere  is  no  room 
£br  him  there.'* 

Ancona  is  not,  indeed,  a  pleasant  city  in  its  outward  physiognomy,  or 
one  pleasant  to  dwell  in,  even  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  It  has  all  the 
annoyances  and  disagreeables  of  a  seapmt,  without  any  of  the  agreeables 
dutt  should  briong  to  the  coast.  There  is  no  possibility  of  pleasant 
rambles  along  the  shore;  all  exit  to  the  southward  being  absolutely  for- 
bidden,  not  only  by  thediff  itsdf,  but  by  fortresses  and  walls,  and  sentries, 
ad  mfinUmm  ;  and  exit  to  l^e  north  leads  only  to  the  crowded  mile  or  so 
of  causeway  between  the  city  and  the  railway  station,  and  beyond  that 
to  a  fiat  and  vny  ugly  sfaove^  out  up  by  little  creeks,  and  hedged  in  by 
the  railway.  There  is  no  shipping  of  any  interest  in  the  offing.  There 
is  not  even  any  fish  to  eat"— or  none  that  is  worth  eating.  And  add  to  aU 
this  the  inconveniences  and  botherations  of  that  stupidest  and  most 
illusory  of  all  institutiotts^  a  so-called  "  free-port** — the  whole  advantage 
and  seope  of  whieh  might  be  attained  without  any  of  the  infinite 
tnmble  whieh  arises  from  the  pesent  arrangement,  by  a  system  of  bonded 
warehouses. 

The  country' north  of  Aneona  traversed  by  the  raalway  is  aboundingly 
rich  and  fertile,  and  is  dotted  with  populous  towns— -as  Sinigaglia,  Fano, 
Pesaro,  La  Cattolica,  and  Rimmi ;  but  of  most  interest  is  San  Marino- 
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a  republic  of  eight  hundred  years'  duration,  and  which  has  only  recently 
been  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  regularising  the  relations  between  itself  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  San  Marino  appears  to  have  been  mainly  indebted 
for  its  long-continued  independence  to  its  situation,  which,  on  the  summit 
of  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Parisian  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  extra- 
ordinary in  Europe.  The  delivery  of  the  post  is  so  uncertain  at  thb 
stern  and  storm-swept  eyrie,  that  the  arrival  of  the  man,  boy,  and  donkey 
who  convey  it  is  announced  by  the  great  town-bell.  The  ascent  of  the 
hill  is  effected  as  far  as  the  Borgo,  a  suburb  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  precipitous  cliffs,  by  means  of  oxen ;  beyond  that  the  traveller  must 
use  tne  saddle  or  his  legs.  The  only  inn  was  in  the  Borgo.  There  was 
a  house  where  a  bed  might  be  had  up  in  the  city,  but  a  "  forestiere"  had 
already  engaged  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  strange  place,  which  is 
exempted  ^m  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  world  around  them,  are  in  conse- 
quence engaged  in  all  kinds  of  curious  industries,  amongst  which  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  playing-cards  constitute  a  no  small 
item.  There  u  a  fortress  or  castle,  a  principal  church,  and  a  piazza,  the 
whole  of  which  latter  forms  the  roof  of  a  vast  cistern  for  the  preservation 
of  rain-water.  The  world  of  hills  below,  as  viewed  from  the  castle 
heights,  looks  like  the  battle-field  of  a  discomfited  army  of  Titans,  strewn 
with  the  wreck  of  their  fight  against  Heaven,  and  hence  the  old  name  of 
the  mountain — Monte  Titano.  In  front  is  the  coast  of  Ficenum,  with  its 
legion  of  storied  cities  and  castle-crowned  hills.  At  sunrise,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Dalmatia  is  also  plainly  visible.  There  were  some  state  prisoners 
of  the  republic  of  San  Marino  in  thb  castle,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest, 
incarcerated  for  forgery.  There  was  also  a  prisoner  who  had  been  con- 
fined six  months  on  a  charge  of  homicide,  without  having  been  brought 
to  trial.  It  struck  our  traveller  that  if  similar  fiicts  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  at  San  Marino,  it  might  occur  in  these  our  days  that  the 
republic  itself,  despite  its  eight  hundred  years  of  existence,  might  find 
itself  put  on  its  trial.  The  existence  of  such  a  state  within  another  is 
an  anachronism  only  tolerated  on  account  of  the  exceeding  youth  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Already  San  Marino  has  no  printing-press  in  its 
dominions,  so  as  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  governments  around  it  by 
matter  that  might  be  printed  Uiere.  Doubtless  the  probability  is,  that 
had  the  little  free  state  not  stooped  to  such  concessions  it  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  exist  This— ^with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
valley  of  Andorra-^the  smallest  and  oldest  of  the  sodal  bodies  politic 
in  Europe,  has  not  only  its  mountain-town  and  suburb,  but  also  a  certain 
portion  of  the  surrounding  valleys,  to  the  extent  of  a  circuit  about  eight 
miles  in  the  longest  and  five  in  the  shortest  diameter.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  lowland  district  are  about  eight  thousand  in  number. 

Our  travellers'  instructive  and  interesting  little  tour  was  virtually 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  republic  of  San  Marino ;  for,  returning  thence 
to  Rimini,  they  ran  down  in  time  to  catch  a  train  which  took  them  to 
Bologna  the  same  evening,  and  found  there  a  courier's  carriage,  which 
conveyed  tliem  to  Florence  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  they 
had  been  standing  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Saa 
Marino  I 
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The  elegantly-bound  and  accurately-illustrated  guide  to  such  portions 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  refer  to  '*  Italian  Sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art,"  must  take  precedence 
for  its  general  merits.  The  G-herardini  collection,  purchased  in  1854,  of 
original  modela  by  g^eat  Italian  artists,  may  be  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sculpture  series,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Gigli-Campana 
collection  brought  the  whole  to  that  state  of  which  we  have  here 
a  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  pub- 
lished by  Chapman  and  Hall,  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  work  will  be  of  infinite  help 
to  the  art-student,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  the  riches  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  better  known,  and  more  fully  understood  and  ap- 
predated. 

'^  Francatelli's  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confectioner,**  being  a  prac* 
tical  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Confectionary  in  all  its  branches,  comprising 
ornamental  confectionary  artistically  developed,  published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  supplies  a  long  existing  want  in  the  literature  of  the 
cuisine. 

The  perusal  of  Sidney  Laman  Blanchard's  ^'  Ganges  and  the  Seine  ; 
Scenes  on  the  Banks  of  Both'*  (2  vols..  Chapman  and  Hall),  has  afforded 
us  two  or  three  hours  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Dr.  Shapter's  little  work  on  the  Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon  (John 
Charchill)  has,  by  dint  of  additions,  grown  into  a  large  and  compendious 
volume.  Besides  being  an  indispensable  guide  for  the  invalid  to  our  great 
national  sanitorium,  it  has  become  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  tourist, 
horn  the  amount  of  various  information,  geological,  meteorological,  topo- 
graphical, natural,  historical,  civil,  and  economical,  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle's  '<  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called 
Frederick  the  Great  (Chapman  and  Hall),  and  Mr.  Charles  Meri vale's 
*' History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire**  (vol.  ii.,  Longman  and 
Co.),  have  reached,  the  first,  the  third  volume,  and  the  second,  the 
seventh,  but  af^r  a  very  different  fashion.  The  first  is  written  in,  as 
most  people  know,  a  quaint,  sparkling,  and  original  style,  witii  as  much 
eccentricity  as  force,  and  with  a  wonderful  talent  for  analysis  marred 
by  the  most  exquisite  bad  taste  in  propounding  facts.  The  second 
is  the  serious,  tasteful,  elaborate,  and  deeply  philosophical  work  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  portrays  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the 
world's  history  in  the  language  of  his  countiy*  which  is  most  eloquent 
and  stately  when  least  defiled.  Mr.  Carlyle's  History  is  a  book  to  amuse 
and  entertain  the  reader ;  Mr.  Merivale's  to  instruct  and  to  delight 
him. 

We  have,  finally,  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  Christmas  book— "The  Foggy  Night  at  Offord" — by  the 
—despite  what  some  carping  critics  may  say — most  popular  lady-author 
of  the  day,  the  author  of  *'  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat.'*  The  work  is 
issued  in  aid  of  the  Lancashire  Fund,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  that  abun- 
dant success  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it  in  every  way. 

Jan. — ^YOL.  OXXVII.  HO.  DV.  I 
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Englibhiizii,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pa^  nmch  attention  to  foreign 
politicB ;  and  although  our  own  correspondeiits  of  the  TimeB  keen  ua 
well  posted  up  as  to  the  doings  of  the  various  Gontiaental  GhamDan^ 
there  are  but  few  among  us,  we  £uicj,  who  form  a  very  settled  opinion  as 
to  the  progress  of  affairs.  And  yet  matters  are  taking  place  in  Prussia 
worthy  of  the  very  grayest  attention,  if  odIt  as  a  proof  of  the  fondness 
which  history  displays  for  repeating  itself.  The  Prussian  king  and 
Prussian  Chambers  are  disputing  upon  a  matter  of  money,  much  like 
Charles  I.  and  Hampden,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have  as  yet 
only  seen  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  Time  after  time  the  king 
has  dissolved  his  disob^ient  Chamber,  but  the  only  result  has  bees 
that  still  more  decided  Liberals  have  been  elected,  aiKlnow  matters  are 
at  a  complete  dead  lock. 

The  history  of  constitutionalism  in  Prussia  is  not  very  long,  but  full 
of  serious  events :  the  king  conceded  a  constitution  in  1846,  but  ren- 
dered it  almost  unavailing  by  the  restrictions  which  he  plaeed  on  it ; 
1848  swept  away  the  limdmarks;  in.  1849  the  reaction  was  onoe 
more  triumphant,  and  remained  in  power  until  the  appointment 
of  a  regent,  who,  being  in  opposition,  aa  is  always  the  rule  with 
crown  princes,  selected  a  thoroughly  Liberal  ministry,  to  the  mighty 
rejoicing  of  the  people.  When  the  regent  occupied  the  throne  aa 
king,  however,  his  liberalism  began  to  wear  off;  the  resarkable 
Dei  ffratid  and  right  divine  speech  which  he  made  at  his  coronation 
set  people  thinking,  and  his  conduct  since  has  only  conffrroed  the 
general  uneasiness.  That  William  L  is  an  honest  manis  indubitable^ 
but  he  has  his  own  notions  of  kingcraft.  At  the  best  he  is  only  a 
somewhat  homS  soldier,  and  his  prodilections  are  entirely  vrith  the 
army.  The  events  of  1848  taught  him  that  th&Landwehr  system  was 
not  at  all  adapted  to  support  regal  authority  against  the  demands  of 
the  people,  and  all  his  efforts  have  tended  to  increase  the  standing  army 
at  the  expense  of  the  militia.  Apart  from  the  natural  Jealousy  whidi 
a  •  constitutional  nation  feels  of  a  large  permanent  ixwce,  which  it 
regards  as  more  or  less  the  instrument  of  the  government,  Prussia  is 
really  not  in  a  position  to  support  the  heavy  taxation  which  such  a 
fundamental  change  would  entail,  and  hence  the  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  thought  it  their  duty  to  protest  against  the  altera- 
tion. There  were  also  minor  causes  of  collision,  on  whieh  it  is  unn&> 
cessary  to  dwell,  but  which  have  also  heightened  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ing between  king,  and  parliament,  and  a  struggle  for  mastery  between 
absolutism  and  constitutionalism  is  silently  preparing.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  have  thought  that  a  few  personal  sketches  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Prussian  Opposition  may  prove  interesting, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  through  the  opportune  publication 
of  a  carefully  compiled  work  on  the  subject.* 

Benedict  Waldeck,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  or  rather  of 

*  Preussische  Landtagsmiiimer.  Ton  Schmidt  Weiaaenfels.  Breilaa:  T^wendt. 
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those  wbo  desire*  the  entire  liberty  of  the  snbjeet*  ia  all  dasses  of 
society^,  was  bom  at  Mlinster  in  1802.  As  a  boj,  the  Frencb  roTO* 
Intioiuuy  ideas  had  a  decided  inflAence  upon:  him,  but,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  he  retained  all  the  thoroughness-and  firmness  of  theWeetphaliaiz* 
character.  Bdacated  at  GSttiBgen,  he  went  out  in  law,  and  gnduaUy  * 
advaoeed,  luitily  in  1844,  he^was  attaehed  to  the  supreme  privy  tribu* 
nal  at  BtiorHn.  Tbirough  his  constairt  derotioB  to  the  cause  of  the* 
peasants  and  the  communes,  be  became-  exoessirely  popular  in  West^ 
phaHa,  and  wa»  universally  called  ''the  king  of  the  peasants."  When 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Waldeck  was  naturally  elected  to 
the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  and  soon  found  himself  head  of-  a 

S>werfttl  party  in  the  House,  composed  of  peasants,  small  farmers, 
wyers,  and  Befak>okna8ters.  Unfoitnnsfcely  for  Waldeek,  these  m^t 
committed  many  acts  of  stupidity  und  ignorance,  for  which  be  was 
compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  hence  he  became  mosir 
hatdTol  to  the  reactionists.  When  the  National  Assembly  was  dis^ 
solved  by*  force  in  1848,  Waldeck's  power  as  leader  of  the  democrats 
was  enonnonsly  increased,  but  so  was  his  responsibilifcy.  At  that  tiiae^ 
he  could  have  spread  unutterable  misery  through  the  coontry,  for  afc  a 
word  from  him  a  civil  war  would  have  broken  out,  but  he  constantly 
urged  the  necessity  of  passive  resistuiee.  How  great  his  popularity 
was  is  proved  by  the  fact  that*  six  districts  elected  him  simultaneously 
as  thekt  deputy  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  February,  1849.  This 
parliament  was  dissolved  in  April,  and  the  reaction  had  time  to  pw- 
secute  democracy.  On  May  16, 1849,  the  day  after  the  king  declared 
war  against  the  revolution,  and  the  Prussians  marched  to  Saxony  to 
storm  the  barneade8,''.WjEildeek  was  arrested  upcm  falsecharges  of  high 
treason  brousht  i^inst  htm  by  Herr  7on  Hinokeldey,  the  police  pre- 
sident of  Berlin.  This  step  created  a  tremendous  excitement,  but  the 
jadges^  did  their  duty,  traced  the  intrigue  to  its  source,  and  so  injured 
the  (reactionists  that  the  public  prosecutor  himself  was  compelled  to 
ask  for  Waldeck*s  acquitted.  Another  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
humiHflie  Waldeck :  a  request  was-  sent  him  by  several  members  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  that  he  should  voluntarily  resign,  because  they 
did  not  consider  him  a  judge  worthy  of'  confidence.  This  Waldeck 
dedined  to  dc,  and  now  that  passions  have  oooled  down,  there  is  not 
cue  of  his  colleagues  who  does  not  recognise  m  him  an  ovnament  of 
the  Pmsnan  judicial  bench. 

It  was  not  till  February,  1861,  that  Waldeck  again  retmmed  to  the 
Chambers  and  assumed  the  head -of  the  Democratic  party.  But  the* 
latter  had  also  learned  a  lesson  through  the  events  or  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  Count  Sehwerm,  the  minister  of  the  home  department,  was 
able  to  congratulate  them  on  having  given  up  their  protesting  position, 
and  making  every  effort  to  seeure  a  constitutional  commonwealth. 

Waldeck's  lieutenant  and  right-hand  man  is-  Sehulze-Delitzsoh, 
probably  the  most  popular  representative  in  -Prussia.  He  has  devoted 
hia  life  to  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  am(»ig  artisans,  and 
has  already  efi^ted  wonders.  A^Ster  studying  the  vexed  question  of 
the  rights  of  capital  and  Jabbur^  Sehulse  made  his  first  attempt  in  his 
native  town  of^Delitzsch  in  1860,  by  establishing  a  guild  of  shoe- 
makers,  wlioae  tJbject  was  to  proride  m&  members  with  prorisicMis  and  ^ 
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raw  material  at  cost  price.  To  this  was  speedily  added  **  a  credit  and 
advance"  bank,  which  assisted  small  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen. 
This  society  worked  so  well  that,  within  ten  years,  two  hundred  were 
formed,  all  working  on  the  system  founded  by  Schulse.  In  1859, 
eighty  credit  banks  made  a  net  profit  of  22,000  thalers,  while  the  entire 
loss  on  advances  only  amounted  to  470  thalers.  According  to  the  re* 
port  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  members  at  Potsdam  in  1862,  it  was 
shown  that  184  societies  had  made  advances  up  to  that  time  to  the 
amount  of  17,000,000  thalers,  while  the  number  of  members  exceeded 
60,000. 

In  1848,  Schulze  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  decided  Liberal.  He  held  on  to  the 
last,  and  was  one  of  the  138  deputies  who,  in  November,  1848,  voted 
the  refusal  of  supplies.     For  this  he  was  eventually  tried,  but  ac- 

guitted.  Grand  banquets  were  given  him  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and 
is  electors  greeted  him  on  his  return  with  a  mounted  torchlight  pro* 
cession.  Such  demonstrations  against  the  ministry  natundly  rendered 
him  much  disliked  by  the  government,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
force  him  to  resign  his  situation.  He  was  sent  to  a  remote  part  of 
Polish  EuBsia,  and  when  he  asked  for  a  month's  furlough  it  was  re- 
fused him.  Besolved  to  discover  whether  he  was  treated  as  an  interne, 
Schulze  took  leave,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  justify  his  conduct.  Simons, 
the  minister  of  justice,  punished  his  insubordination  by  stopping  him 
a  month's  salary,  and  Schulze  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation.  As  he 
had  no  private  fortune,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  but  did 
not,  on  that  account,  neglect  the  trade  associations  he  had  created : 
he  constantly  went  about  lecturing,  and  his  authority  became  so  great 
that,  in  1860,  the  united  credit  societies  chose  him  their  standing 
solicitor.  In  1861  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for  Berlin,  and 
has  been  returned  twice  since  by  the  same  constituency.  In  the  House 
he  exerts  a  very  marked  influence,  for  he  is  a  magnificent  speaker,  and 
is  generally  respected,  even  by  his  opponents. 

The  younger  Democrats  in  the  Prussian  parliament  stand  under  the 
guidance  of  Kudolph  Yirchow,  who  was  bom  in  1821,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he  went  out  in  medicine.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Charite 
in  Berlin,  and  three  years  afler  was  promoted  to  the  chief  surgeonship. 
In  1846  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  pathological  anatomy,  which 
soon  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  through  the  boldness  of  the 
views  which  he  brought  forward.  In  February,  1848,  Yirchow  was 
sent  by  the  government  to  study  the  typhus  epidemic,  which  had 
broken  out  in  Upper  Silesia.  Yirchow  published  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, and  did  not  spare  the  government,  which  allowed  its  sub* 
jects  to  die  of  starvation.  While  engaged  on  this  tour,  the  revolution 
of  March  broke  out,  and  Yirchow  at  once  assumed  a  front  place  in 
politics.  The  passionate  teacher  of  reform  in  medicine  was  the  more 
affected  by  the  tremendous  movement,  because  he  possessed  a  very 
susceptible  nature  for  it.  When  1849  came,  Yirchow  was,  of  course, 
punished  for  his  Liberal  tendencies :  a  medical  paper  he  had  established 
was  suppressed,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship  at  the 
Charite.  All  the  medical  societies  of  Berlin  protested  against  this,  and 
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the  ministrj  were  dxBposed  to  give  way,  but  attached  conditions,  whicli 
Yircbow  declined.  He  therefore  accepted  a  profesBorship  offered  him 
at  Wurtsburg.  Through  his  reputation  this  old  uniyersitj  received  a 
marked  impulse,  and  students  flocked  in  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
physical  reformer  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Here  Yirchow  laboured 
diligently,  constantly  adding  fresh  contributions  to  his  medical  treatises 
up  to  the  year  1856,  when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  recalled  to 
Berlin  bj  the  uniTcrsity  authorities.  Shortly  after  his  removal, 
Virchow  published  his  great  work  on  "  Cellular  Pathology,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  created  notable  controversies.  Honours  poured  on  him  for  this  dis- 
covery :  ho  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  their  number  bein^  confined  to  twenty,  and  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  a  corresponding  member.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859,  Virchow  was  invited  bv  the  Swedish  government  to 
travel  through  Norway,  and  study  the  leprosy,  which  was  extending 
its  ravages  wiere.  In  1861,  Virchow  was  returned  to  parliament  by 
two  districts  of  Berlin  and  by  Saarbriicken.  In  the  first  short  session 
of  1862  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Among  the  more  recent  members  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Com- 
mons, Carl  Twesten  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular.  He 
is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  belongs  to  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  he  holds  a  high  position.  He  was,  however,  but  little  known  to 
the  public  until  he  published,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  his  pamphlet 
called  '^What  can  still  save  us."  In  this  remarkable  brochure  he 
very  sharply  criticised  the  military  cabinet,  and  its  head,  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Manteuffel.  The  most  stinging  passage  was  one  in  which 
he  said, ''  Herr  von  Manteuffel  is  but  little  liked  by  a  large  portion  oif 
the  army,  and  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  Count  Grunne  in  Vienna, 
who  entrusted  the  command  in  Italy  to  Count  Ghiulay.  Must  we  have 
a  battle  of  Solferino  in  order  to  remove  a  dangerous  man  from  a  dan- 
gerouB  position  P"  General  von  Manteuffel  challenged  Twesten  for 
this,  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  arm.  Owing  to  this  event,  Twesten's 
pamphlet  had  an  extraordinary  circulation,  and  the  author  at  once 
attained  the  highest  popularity.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  but  he  was  let  off  through  the  coronation 
amnesty.  In  December,  1861,  Berlin  chose  him  as  one  of  its  deputies, 
and  he  was  re-elected  in  May  last.  In  the  reply  to  the  address  from 
the  throne,  which  he  drew  up,  he  tried  to  offer  the  king  a  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  country,  but  William  I.  received  the  deputa- 
tion yery  angrily,  and  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 

In  a  parliamentary  government  the  control  of  the  finances  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  In  Prussia,  however,  the  ministry  fell 
into  a  habit  of  making  a  general  statement  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, in  which  lump-sums  were  inserted,  and  no  explanation  was  given 
of  the  way  in  which  the  money  was  spent.  Under  tnesecircumstfuices, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  deputy  Hagen  demanded  a  statement  of  the 
expenditure,  and  though  a  constitutional  minister  had  no  excuse  for 
refusing  this,  it  produced  a  struggle  most  striking  in  its  result,  with 
which  the  proposer  of  the  amendment  is  identified.    Adolph  Hagen 
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vas  bomiin  1820,  and  eduoiited  for  the  state  Bervioe.  In  ISS^  Yon 
Patow,  the  finance  minister,  called  him  in  torestoie  some  degree  of 
Older  in  the  public  accounts,  and  be  performed  this  difficult  task  -with 
^[reat  enei^.  It  was  not  till  1862  that  he  was  elected  deputy,  and 
.Us  first  moti<m  in  theHouse  was,  as  we.  have  stated,  to  specialise  the 
various  items  which  coustituted  the  budget.  At  first  Yon  Patow  tried 
.to  evade. the  demand,  but  being  forced  oj  Yirchoiw:iind  others  in  his 
last  entrenchm^its,  he  said  that,  if  the  motion  were  carried,  it  might 
lead  to  his  re8igi]ati<m.  Through  tins  threat  the  affair  suddenly  became 
■a  personal  one  between  the  ministry  and  the  deputies ;  but  the  latter 
.  held  tiieir  ground.  In  vain  did  Yon  Patow  hint  at  a  resignation  of  the 
ministry  or  a  dissolution  of  parliament :  Hagen's  motion  was  put  to 
.the  vote,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  iTwenty-eight.  The  ministers 
sent  in  their  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  imd  then  dissolved 
the  .parliament.  The  Liberal  ministry  placed  themselves  in  « 
•  thoroughly  false  position,  as  they  saw  soon  after,  when  their  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  and  the  Conservatives  came  in :  for  while  Herr  von 
Patow  had  regarded  Hagen's  motion  as  an  attack  on  the  executive,  and 
tried  to  act  unconstitutionaUy,  his  colleague,  Yon  der  Heydt,  who 
succeeded  him,  most  readily  allowed  that  lien's  motion  was  peifectly 
justifiable  on  constitutionfu.  gMuinds. 

Such  are  the  more  important  members  of  the  party  of  progress,  or, 

.as  we  should  say,  Badicals.  Among  the  Liberals,  Orabow  undubitably 

occupies  the  first  place.     Bom  in  1802,  he  entered'  the  service  of  the 

istate  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  la 

magistrate.    In  1838,  his  native  town  of  Prendau  elected  him  chief 

burgomaster,  and  in-  that  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  oorckoation  in 

.18^,  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  thekin^,  whose  speeches 

'and  character  justly  filled  the:Liberals  with  hope.  It  was  not  till  1847, 

liowever,  wh^  the  king  made  tlie  country  a  {resent  of  the  united 

liandtag,  that  G^bow  becamea  public  character.    He  was  at  the  head 

.  of  the  one  himdred  and  tlurty<-eight  members  who  protested  against 

the  king's  breach  of  faith,  and,  moreover,  was  an  active  member  of  the 

.committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  criminal  code.     Graibow  was 

xetumedto  the  Prussian  National  Assembly  in  1848,  and  'was  soon 

<  afber  elected  president,  which  post  he  occupied  up  to  October,  when 

he  resigned.   iThe  truth  was,  that  the  old  Liberals  werealarmed  at  the 

impulse  which  democracy  had  attained,  and  secretly  desired  its  over- 

.throw.    When  the  Assembly  commenced  its  oonfliot  with  the  Crown, 

in  November,  1848,  Grabow  urged  the  members  to  lay  down  thdr 

mandates  sooner  than  let  the  Assembly  be  dissolved  by  force ;  And 

when  bis  advice  was  <not  followed,  he  left  a  parliament ivhlch  displayed 

.-such  evident  signs  of  approaching  dissolution. 

When  the  Assembly  was  disposed  of,  and  the.  Manteuffel  constitu- 
tion wasigxantod,  which  restored  two  Chambers,  Grabow  was  oboseQ 
as  president.  There  is  no. doubt. that  the  reactionists  at  that  time 
deceived  the  Libetals,  and  obtained  their  aid  in  crushing  the  demociata, 
on  the  principle  of  i^t>u20  etimpera.  This  was  plainly  seen  in  185Q, 
wihen  Grabow  was  elected  chief  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  ^and  the 
government  refused  its  assent.  When  the  regency  was  established, 
.the  Libeslda  again  <  returned  to .  power, .  and  Grabow  was.^lected  &Btt 
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Tiee-president.  At  first  he  jomed  the  partj  at  the  head  of  which  Yon 
yincke  stood,  but  he  graduallj  wockea  his  way  to  the  leadership,  and 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  rendered  his  position 
zemarkablj  stroi^.  But  his  power  was  destined  to  be  but  transitory ; 
with  the  (ussolution  of  the  Chamber  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Liberal 
ministers,  matters  took  such  a  tarn  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
a  party  to  remain  neutral,  as  had  been  Qrabow's  ambition  from  the 
first.  His  partisans  gradually  fell  away :  some  to  join  the  extreme 
Liberals,  others  to  form  the  fraction  known  as  the  Bockum  Dolff,  and 
Grabow  M^as  left  alone.  In  the  parliament  of  March,  1862,  he  was 
again  unanimously  elected  president,  and  no  better  choice  could  pro- 
bably be  made,  for  the  selection  of  Grabow  was  a  protest  of  the  coun- 
try as  represented  by  the  deputies  against  the  Yon  der  Heydt  ministry. 
Baron  von  Yincke's  name  is  probably  better  known  in  England  than 
that  of  any  other  Liberal  member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Descen-ded  from  a  very  old  Westphalian  family,  he  has  been  ever  one 
of  the  truest  types  of  the  Prussian  nobility ;  he  was  truly  attached  to 
his  king,  though  he  never  condescended  to  be  a  courtier,  and  he  ever 
had  the  consciousness  that  he  too  belonged  to  the  people.  Still,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  the  great  fault  of  being  merely  a  guerilla  chief  of 
debate ;  he  has  attacked  every  party  in  turn,  but  has  not  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  any  one  of  them.  He  detests  the  Junker,  and 
honestly  tries  te  emancipate  himself  from  all  claims  to  the  special  pri- 
vfleges  of  nobility ;  he  wishes  to  govern  the  Liberals,  and  form  them 
into  ^English  Whigs,  and  if  he  does  not  at  once  succeed,  he  turns  his 
back  on  them;  and  he  is  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Democratic  party, 
because  they  always  strive  to  go  beyond  the  mark  which  he  has  set  up 
.as  the  frontier  post  of  opposition. 

George  von  Yincke  was  born  on  May  15, 1811.  He  received  a  very 
strict  education  at  home,  and  was  then  sent  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  law.  !For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  state ;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1844!,  ren- 
dered him  independent,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  a  real  feudal 
baron  destroyed  all  ambition  for  office  in  Yincke's  breast,  if  he  had 
ever  entertained  it.  In  the  parliament  of  1847  he  placed  himself  de- 
.ddedly  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  His  speeches  were  something 
extraordinary  in  a  policCf-ridden  country  like  Prussia ;  and  his  remark 
that,  in  England,  ministers  answered  with  their  heads,  caused  the 
Prussian  ministry  to  shudder.  At  the  same  time  Yincke  made  every 
^possible  assault  on  the  government  and  the  existing  system ;  he  de- 
manded a  constitution,  and  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ; 
Jba  defended  the  claims  of  the  Poles,  who  had  just  been  put  down  in  a 
new  revoluticm ;  he  stood  up  for  the  political  rights  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  even  of  the  Jews,  with  some  reservations;  he  claimed  freedom  of 
the  press;  in  short,  everything  required  to  convert  Prussia  into  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  No  wonder  that  he  was  at  that  time  the 
most  popular  man  in  the-  country ;  his  name  was  in  every  month,  and 
the  speeches  which  he  held  in  the  White  Hall  were  devoured  by  the 
crowd  which  was  greedy  for  liberty.  This,  however,  was  not  so  agree- 
able to  Baron  von  Yincke  as  might  be  supposed :  in  his  great  honesty 
^e  was  afraid  that  persons  might  have  misunderstood  him,  and  he  was 
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anxious  lest  his  independence  migbt  be  injured  by  popularily.  The 
revolution  of  March  quite  upset  Yincke,  though  he  may  have  antici- 
pated it.  He  saw  everything  brought  about  for  which  he  had  striven ; 
but ,  this  only  annoyed  him  the  more.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
thorough  royalist,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  king  hurt  him.  Urged 
by  zeal  to  serve  his  king,  but  not  after  the  fashion  of  courtiers  and 
against  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  hastened  to  Berlin,  and  arrived  just 
at  the  time  when  the  street  fighting  was  going  on.  It  was  an  incom- 
parable suffering  to  Yincke  to  see  his  king  meeting  his  people  with 
cannon-balls,  for,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  he  could  see  no  advan- 
tage for  his  prince.  He  hurried,  in  great  excitement,  to  the  palace, 
and  entered  the  royal  apartments  in  his  dusty  clothes.  With  his 
upright  nature,  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  grief  at  being  welcomed 
to  Berlin  by  artillery.  At  this,  so  Yamhagen  tells  us,  some  general 
officers  laughed,  who  were  standing  near  the  king.  Yincke  turned  to 
them,  and  said  aloud,  almost  menacingly :  "  Any  man  who  can  laugh 
at  this  firing  is  a  bad  Prussian."  The  king  answered :  "  No  one  did 
laugh."  "  Yes,  these  two  gentlemen  laughed,  and  it  is  improper  and 
wrong  that  such  a  thin^  can  happen."  The  king  tried  to  appease  the 
Westphalian  baron,  and  invited  him  to  supper.  "  No,  your  majesty," 
Vincke  answered,  "  I  do  not  sup."  And  with  these  words  he  left  the 
king^s  apartments. 

These  remarks  characterise  Yincke  thoroughly  :  they  show  him  to 
us  as  the  independent,  free  nobleman,  who  does  not  lay  aside  his 
frankness  even  in  the  king's  presence ;  they  prove  him  a  despiser  of 
courtiers,  and  a  warm-hearted  patriot,  who  regards  a  supper  with  his 
prince  as  frivolous  when  a  struggle  for  a  mighty  object  is  going  on  at 
the  palace-gates.  The  baron  was  elected  as  deputy  to  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  extremely  conspicuous 
through  his  clever  speeches.  He  formed  a  compact  party,  knovin  as 
the  Milani  club,  which  he  disciplined  so  well  that  it  was  called  the 
forty-voiced  Yincke.  About  this  time  he  became  Conservative  through 
hi3  hatred  of  the  Democracy,  and  warmly  defended  Manteuffel  and 
the  reaction.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  minister  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  swore  undying  hostility  to  him.  This  weathercock  con- 
duct broke  up  the  rather  powerful  party  which  Yon  Yincke  had 
gathered  round  him  in  the  Chamber  of  1849. 

When  the  Democrats  and  Liberals  went  into  voluntary  banishment^ 
while  waiting  for  better  times,  Yincke  constituted  himself  the  opposi- 
tion. He  could  not  exist  without  fighting;  and  just  as  old  Cato 
finished  all  his  speeches  with  *'  Delenda  est  Carthage,"  Yon  Yincke 
incessantly  harped  on  the  string,  '*  Down  with  this  Ministry !"  But 
the  ministry  remained  in  power,  and  Yincke  continued  to  oppose  it. 
Very  characteristic  was  his  conduct  during  the  debates  over  the  loan 
of  thirty  millions  of  thalers  which  the  government  proposed,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  great  vacillating  policy  during  the  Crimean 
war.  The  nobility  of  the  "  Kreuz  zeitung"  saw  in  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  the  father  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  Czar  was  more  their 
master  than  King  Frederick  William.  Yincke  was  not  of  this  opinion, 
and  refused  to  grant  the  credit,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  govern- 
ment leaning  towards  Bussia.    He  attacked  the  ministers  on  this 
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occasion  with  the  most  cutting  expressions,  and  when  the  credit  was 
at  length  granted,  he,  and  one-and-twenty  other  deputies,  protested 
against  it  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  After  this  campaign  Yincke 
rested  on  his  laurels ;  he  had  said  enough  for  the  preseut  to  Man- 
teuffel,  and  he  was  growing  popular  again,  which  annoyed  him.  When 
his  electors  proposed  to  return  him  again  in  1855,  he  declined,  and 
husied  himself  with  family  affairs. 

The  regency  overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  the  Kreuz  zeitung,  and 
the  constitutional  parfcy  again  came  into  power,  for  the  elections  of 
1858  gave  them  a  working  majority.  Of  course  Yincke  rushed  into 
the  fight  at  once,  and  by  the  end  of  1860  he  was  the  king  of  the 
Chamber :  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  followed  him  blindly,  and  as, 
in  important  matters,  he  could  command  at  least  thirty  more  votes, 
he  had  the  majority  in  his  own  hands.  Unfortunately,  Yincke  was 
not  suited  to  be  a  general :  first-rate  as  a  skirmisher,  he  ever  retired 
when  the  real  fightmg  moment  arrived,  and  was  satisfied  with  having 
shown  his  enemy  his  teeth.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  by  nature  ex- 
tremely tyrannical,  and  governed  his  party  with  a  rod  of  iron,  which 
soon  led  to  murmuring,  and  then  to  desertion.  His  most  manly  action 
was  his  motion  about  Italy,  in  the  address  of  1861,  to  the  effect  that 
"  it  was  neither  to  the  interest  of  Prussia  nor  Germany  to  oppose  the 
progressive  unification  of  Italy."  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
lority  of  fourteen,  after  a  terrible  debate,  in  which  Yincke  displayed 
his  brilliant  powers,  although  he  contradicted  himself  by  running 
down  Austria,  whose  warmest  defender  he  had  previously  been.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  extraordinary — ^more  extraordinary,  as- 
suredly, than  Yincke  had  anticipated.  While  people  in  Austria  could 
scarce  contain  themselves  for  fury,  and  heaped  ever^  possible  insult 
upon  Yincke,  England  and  Italy  warmly  thanked  him,  and  brilliant 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  Prussia  and  the  Cavaliere  Yincke  took 
place  in  the  latter  country.  Addresses  and  the  honorary  citizenship 
of  Italy  were  sent  him — ^in  short,  Yincke  stood  at  the  dizzy  height  of 
honour  and  power,  and  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Germany.  One 
deed  had  procured  him  this  elevation,  and  it  was  certainly  against  his 
will.  He  became  frightened,  and  came  down  again.  He  was  most 
annoyed  at  having  become  popular  in  Italy,  and  his  thanks  for  the 
citizenship  almost  sounded  as  an  insult  to  those  who  procured  him 
the  honour.  This  was  the  first  blow  which  Yincke  deaJt  himself,  as 
usual,  through  want  of  reflection :  his  popidarity  began  to  fade,  and 
people  shook  their  heads  in  amazement  that  a  man  should  feel  a 
species  of  moral  indignation  at  the  grand  effect  of  his  noble  deed. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  fall  of  Yincke's  dictatorship  now  took  place 
in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  the  party  which  had  been  humi- 
liated to  become  the  toy  of  his  imperious  fancies  began  to  break  up. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  when  Yincke*s  power  displayed  its 
greatest  splendour,  a  small  fraction  quitted  him,  which  was  destined 
soon  to  become  a  ^eat  party.  Yincke  had  no  foreboding  of  this :  he 
ignored  the  desertion,  and  did  not  see  that  his  party  was  undergoing 
a  change,  which  would  leave  him  almost  isolated.  His  furious  attacK 
on  Waldeck  and  the  Democrats  robbed  him  of  the  rest  of  his  prestige, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  king  of  the  Chamber  resigned  his  seat  at 
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the  dose  of.  the  seBsioii  of  1861.  During  the  short  eesaion  of  March, 
.1862,  he  occupied  himself  bj  a  fierce  paper  war  on  Hagen's  motiaa; 
and  hence,  when  he  rescdved  at  the  elections  of  May  to  return  to  par- 
liamentary  duties,  he  had  the. greatest  difficulty  in  securing  his  election, 
for  his  own  faithful  district  threw  him  completely  over.  At  the 
present  moment  Yon  Yincke  does  not  possess  the  slightest  influenoe 
in  Prussia. 

Literature  is  prominently  represented  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
.  Deputies  by  Henry  yon  Sybel,  the  distinguished  historian.  He  «as 
bom  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1817,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  where  Bonke  was 
beginning  to  found  a  new  school  by  his  diplomatic  iind  elegant  handling 
of  history.  This  school  Sybel  joined,  and  devoted  himsdf  ezcluaiy^ 
to  the  study  of  history.  He  turned  his  attention,  by  his  master's 
advice,  to  the  chivalrous  epoch  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  1841  produced 
his  story  of  the  first  crusade,  which  he  completed  by  further  contribu- 
tions during  the  next  few  years.  The  research  he  displayed,  and  the 
powerful  recommendation  of  the  clique  to  which  he  belonged,  obtained 
him  the  appointment  of  Historical  Professor  Extraordinary  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  In  1844  he  published,  with  Professor  Grilde- 
meister,  a  pamphlet xm  the  "Holy  Coat  at  Treves,"  in  which  he  em- 
ployed all  his  powers  of  historic  criticism  to  explode  the  miracle. 
This  pamphlet  was  more  effective  than  his  history  of  the  Crusades. in 
making  Von  Sybel  known  to  the  outer  world.  The  result  of  this 
attack  on  TJltramontamsm  was,  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  in- 
vited the  Bonn  professor  to  his  small  university  of  Marburg.  Ajs  tme 
despots,  who  knew  what  they  are  about,  the  Hessian  Electors  have 
never  been  able  to  endure  a  rival  power;  and  hence  Yon  Sybel's  criti- 
cisms  on  the  Holy  Coats  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  Cassel. 
•It  is  true  that  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  liberalism  lurked  in  tbe  attack,  but  the  discovery  was  not  made  until 
Yon  Sybel  was  settled  .at  Marburg.  Tbe  polemic  nature  of  the  poli- 
tician oecame  developed  with  him  in  the  professor,  and  he  resolve<), 
during  a  visit  he  .paid  to  Paris,  to  write  a  history  of  the  Prench  revo- 
lution from  the  philosophic  stand-point.  Two  works,  '^  Burke  and 
.the  Prench.Eevolution,'*  and  ''Burke  Aod  Ireland,"  which  assailed 
the  deadly  foe  of  the  revolution,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  results 
of  these  studies ;  but  he  did  not  produce  his  .great  work  on  the  eventful 
period  from  1789  to  .1795,  until  after  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  German 
irevolution. 

In  1848,  Yon  Sybel  was  returned  to  the  Hessian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  distin^ahed  himself  as  a  zealous  and  useful  speaker  on  the 
constitutional  side.  When  the  national  apathy  set  in,  Yon  Sybel  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  historical^  pursuits,  and  his  history  of  the 
French  revolution  was  brought  out  in  separate  volumes  up  to  1853. 
This  work  is  in  many  respects  valuable,  and  it  had  the  result  of  pro- 
curing the  author  a  protessorship.at  Munich.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  mat  distinction,  untiLEling  Maximilian,  fancying  that  he  had 
bsought  the.  professor  over  from  Ms  ideas  of  the  PrusaianJhegemony, 
requested  him  to  <write  a  history  of.  Bavaria.  Sybel,  however,  was  too 
Xiouscientious  to  undertake  this,.aiHl  the  interest  felt  inhiuLinMunich 
{[radually  cooled.    Finally,  when,  in  1859,  he  £elivered.some  lectures 
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in  vbioh  be  disi^layed  Bome/reiy  Ubenl  tendonoieB  as  regarded  Italj, 
the  TntramoakuuBts  had  no  diffienltj  in  destroying  His  prestige. 
Ynififloa,  however,  was  gxateM  eiiough  to  grant  liim  Iiis  old  profess€Mr- 
\  ship  at  Boimy  and  he  was  soon  after  returned  as  deputy  to  the  Frus- 

\  man  Chamber,  where  he  joined  the  left  centre,  or  Bocbim  Dolff's 

fraction.  Butang  the  debate  on  the  military  iqneetiim  he  voted  with 
Vincko,  who  approved  of  the  reoi*ganisation  on  principle,  and  merely 
proposed  to  reduce  the  expenses  by  the  introduetion  of  two  years' 
.service. 

Cknint  Schwerin  is  one  of  the  fow  representatives  of  the  original 
Prussian  liberal  party.  The  ideal  which  the  count  holds  up  is  a 
Prassian  king  in  the  splendour  of  his.  power,  governing  his  country  by 
wise  Jaws,  in  the  passing  of*  which  the  people  takes  its  ^are.  Count 
Schweiin  Putsar  is  a  desoendaat  of  the  most  illustriaas  Prussian 
iiunilieB.  The  Schwerins,  however,  never  rivalled  the  Crown,  as  many 
of  the. nobility  have  done,  and  wished  to  be  absolute  lords  in  their 
casdiles ;  they  felt  thenselveB  the  bom  defenders  of  their  prince,  sdod 
found  their  glory  in  futhfol  service.  Under  Prederick  the  Great  the 
Schwerins  attained  the  .acsse  of  their  lustre :  wh«i  Pield-Marshal 
Schwerin,  at  Prague,  dyed  with  his  heart's  blood  the  banner  of  the 
monarehfor  whom  he  secured  the  victory.  The  present  Count  Maxi- 
milian was  horn  in  18(M(,  and- during  his  university  years  at  Berlin 
£ved  cm  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sohleiermaoher,  who  liad  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  his  character.  The  result  of  this  intima^ 
was,  that  the  young  count  eventually  married  his  friend's  daughter, 
.Hildegaede.  Coont  Schwerin  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  which,  with 
the  army,,  is  tho  special  field  of  the  Prussian  nobility ;  but  he  had  no 
>amhitioD  to  obtain  nmk  and  dignity,  and  after  a  short  turn  in  the  civil 
service,  he  retired  to  manage  the  paternal  estate^,  and  did  not  appear 
in  public  lagsin  until  1846,  when  the  king  summoned  himrss  a  member 
of  the  General  Synod.  In  the  foUoving  year  he  was  returned  to  the 
vHouse  of  Deputies,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  thoconstitutional 
party.  A  word  of  explanation  may  be  here  necessary :  when  the  Kiz^ 
of  Ppusaia,  aliter  the  Hussian  campaign,  called  on  his  people  to  rise  as 
jObo  managainstr  the  Prench  tyranny,  ha  promised  them^i  constitutioQ, 
imd -several  other <agieeabl&  things.  The  Hol^r  Alliance  frustrated  the 
perlbianance  of  his  nromises,  and  various  disturbances  which  took 
place  in:  Germany  led  to  the  interference  of  the  troops,  and  the  peoj^e 
^werek  juore  down-trodden  than  be£bre.  Wh^i  Frederick  William  lY. 
.eame  to  thathroney.he  was  a  very  liberal  prince  for.  the  time,  and  was 
resolved  to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  system  of  .government,  hut  he  had 
not  been  kag  on  the  throne  ere  he  began  to  vacillate.  Hence  it  was 
not  till. .1847  that.he  gsanted  .a  moi^Sfied  constitution,  which  suited 
nobody.  The. moderate  libeials  were. disappointed,  land  expressed 
their  diaappointment  to  the  king,  and  an  antagonism  .at  once  sprang 
m  between  them;and  what  ia  .called  the  Junker  party/or  the  adherents 
.of  the  r^ht  divine. 

When,  the  events  of.Maroli,  1848,  arrived,  these -modenite  oonstitu- 
'tkmahsts  were  frightened  at  the  progress  of  events^  aa we  have  already 
.aeen^  and  Schwerin,  who  was  called  on  to  join  the.  Aimim  ministry, 
•JDetired  oa  June I7».1848.   .litetnmedito  the.Psankfort  parliament,  he 
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joined  the  extreme  right,  and  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  interests 
of  Prussia,  against  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  not  grieved 
bj  the  failure  of  the  Grerman  movement,  because  it  was  thoroughly 
democratic.  Schwerin  was  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  an  honest 
defender  of  its  privileges,  but  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  that  the 
democrats  strove  to  strip  majesty  of  its  romantic  nimbus  and  render 
it  a  prosaic  state  institution.  When  the  reaction  set  in  in  Prussia^ 
Schwerin  was  returned  as  deputy,  and  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
up  to  the  year  1866,  when  the  Junker  party  was  most  furious  in  its 
attack  on  the  Liberals.  Schwerin  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Opposition,  and  at  this  dark  epoch  of  Prussian  history  attained  ^reat 
popularity  with  the  nation,  owing  to  his  openly-expressed  constitutional 
opinions.  "When  the  "  new  era"  began  for  Prussia  with  the  regency 
in  1858,  Schwerin  was  called  on  to  join  the  government  as  minister  of 
the  home  department.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  respond  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation,  for  in  his  aristocratic  pride  he  considered  that 
the  ministry  ought  to  be  left  to  take  the  initiative,  and  that  the  nation 
had  no  right  to  ask  more  than  they  were  inclined  to  give.  In  every 
demand  for  further  concessions  he  saw  ingratitude  and  a  criminal 
attempt  to  force  the  government  into  extremes.  Hence  he  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  party  of  progress,  and  by  a  strange  perversion 
of  ideas  allowed  himself  to  he  converted  into  an  instrument  of  the 
reactionary  party.  He  committed  the  mistake,  in  his  desperation,  of 
dissolving  the  House  of  Deputies  in  March,  1862,  and  was  thrown 
away  himself,  like  a  squeezed-out  lemon,  a  week  after. 

A  name  which  will  be  tolerably  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Prussian  correspondence  of  the  Times  is  that  of  Bockum  Dolffs.  He 
belongs  to  a  noble  Westphalian  family  attached  to  the  evangelical 
faith,  and  was  bom  in  1802.  After  being  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  he  entered  the  civil  service  in  1826,  and  was 
returned  as  member  to  the  first  united  House  of  Deputies  of  1847. 
Here  he  showed  himself  a  decided  Liberal,  and  was  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  protesters.  During  the  year  of  revolution 
he  resided  on  his  estate,  and  laboured  most  energetically  to  repress 
excesses  of  every  nature,  but  took  no  part  in  the  political  movements 
until  1849,  when  the  Prussian  parliamentary  system  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored on  a  legal  basis.  As  he  still  displayed  Liberal  tendencies,  the 
party  in  power  punished  him  by  placing  him  on  the  retired  list.  He 
still  remained  a  member  of  the  House,  however,  and  was  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Opposition  against  Manteuffel.  When  the  Liberal  ^ 
vemment  came  in.  Count  Schwerin  placed  him  on  the  active  list  again, 
as  chief  councillor  of  government  for  Coblentz ;  but  this  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  his  political  independence.  On  the  contrary,  he  became 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  the  first  to  arouse  it  from  its 
lethargy.  Though  disposed  to  support  the  government  as  a  rule,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  urge  it  on,  and  thus  he  fatally  paved  the  way 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  party.  In  the  nrst  session  of 
1862,  Bockum  Dolffs  made  his  appearance  as  leader  of  a  formidable 
fraction,  generally  known  in  the  official  language  as  the  ''  left  centre." 
Bockum  Dolffa  received  a  proof  of  his  power  in  his  election  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  the  military  debate  he  went  over 
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with  his  adherents  decidedly  to  the  party  of  progress.  This  serious 
question  had  been  dragging  on  through  two  years,  and  must  come  to 
a  definitive  settlement  in  1862.  While  the  democrats  absolutely  re- 
fused the  credit  of  nine  million  thalers  asked  for  by  government  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  because  they  saw  in  it  the  development 
of  an  exclusively  military  state  in  opposition  to  the  constitutional 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  Bockum  Doffls,  and  a  portion  of  the  party 
of  progress,  while  agreeing  in  principle  with  the  Badicals,  were  disin- 
clined to  go  so  far  as  to  imperil  the  whole  question  of  military  reor- 
ganisation. They  proposed  a  compromise,  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
expenses,  two  years*  service  should  be  established,  and  the  Landwehr 
kept  up  on  the  old  footing.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  however,  the 
Bockum  party  entirely  agreed  with  the  Progressistas,  and  refused  the 
expenses  of  the  reorganisation  for  1862,  in  order  to  force  the  govern- 
ment into  bringing  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  first. 

The  House  of  Deputies,  which  assembled  in  March,  1862,  only  sat 
for  seven  weeks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  eventful  discussion  of 
Hagen's  motion,  there  was  but  one  important  debate.  This  related 
to  the  Hessian  question,  and  should  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the 
government  to  restore  the  constitution  energetically  in  Hessen. 
Apart  from  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  debates  furnished  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  character  and  strength  of  the  various  parties  in 
the  House,  and  showed  how  far  the  two  great  Liberal  parties,  the 
Progressistas  and  Qrabows,  were  disposed  to  harmonise.  The  public, 
hence,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  debate,  and  the  galleries  were 
thronged  with  spectators. 

Herr  von  Carlowitz  opened  the  debate:  he  was  an  ex-Saxon 
minister,  and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  been  an  authority  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  defended 
the  intervention  in  Hessen  with  much  wit  and  satirical  humour,  and 
closed  his  speech  with  the  following  words :  "  After  making  ten  futile 
efibrts  to  settle  this  matter,  I  think  it  high  time  for  the  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs  to  hand  over  his  portfolio  to  the  minister  of  war,  with 
the  words,  '  I  have  done  my  duty,  now  do  yours.*  "  This  energetic 
u>peal,  as  well  as  his  avowed  sympathy  for  Italy,  suddenly  rendered 
Von  Carlowitz  extremely  popular :  the  National  Yerein,  the  citizens  of 
Leipzig,  and  the  Italian  patriots,  sent  him  congratulatory  addresses, 
and  his  constituents  at  Oorlitz  save  him  a  splendid  banquet. 

Albert  von  Carlowitz,  who  bdongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Germany,  descending  in  a  right  line  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of 
Naples,  who  executed  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  was  bom  in  1802. 
After  his  education  was  completed,  he  entered  the  civil  service  of 
Saxony.  Owing  to  his  wealth  and  influence  be  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  estates,  and  was  chosen  as  minister  by  the  grand-duke. 
He,  like  Yon  Yincke,  was  a  thorough-bred  aristocrat,  but  had  the 
advantage  of  being  more  thoughtful  in  his  conduct.  In  1848,  feeling 
that  a  united  Germany  could  only  be  produced  through  the  influence 
of  Prussia,  he  sought  the  means  to  work  unimpeded  for  this  great  ob- 
ject. He  bought  several  estates  in  Silesia,  and  thus  obtained  the  right 
of  citizenship.  When  returned  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies, 
he  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  for  energetically  defending  the  cause 
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of  GermttDj.  Wheoerer  tlie  debfite  turned  upon  Hemie-C^iMel  or 
Sohl^wig-Holstom^  faiB  voice  wiui  oertam  to  bo  hetati  defending  their 
cause.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprisiiig  ibat  be  sbeuki  baveaifwayB  been  in 
oppoeition  to  govenunent,  wbiefenerer  did  sufficient  for  bim  as  regards 
the  umfication  of  Germany.  In  January,  1862,  be  joined  the  Bockmn 
Dolff  fraction,  and  greatly  heightened  its  influence. 

During  the  last  three  years,  General  Stayenhagen  has  held  a  pro^ 
niinent  position  among  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  both  through 
bis  adherence  to  the  German  question,  and  his  behavionr  in  the  matter 
of  military  reform.  Stavenha^n  was  born  in  Bomerania  in  1796,  and 
in  1818  joined  the  Volunteer  Chasseurs,  with  whom  be  served  through 
all  their  campaigim.  When  the  war  was  ended,  he  entered  the  regular 
army,  and  retved  <»  the  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  1849.  He 
was  returned  as  member  of  the  imperial  parliament  at  Erankfort,  and 
belonged  to  that  party  which  considered  that  the  best  solution  was 
the  exclusion  of  Austria,  and  the  fbrmation  of  a  Germany  with  Prtnsia 
at  its  head.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort  pariiament, 
Stayenhagen  went  to  reside  at  G^tha,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
years,  carefuUy  watching  the  development  of  the  German  question, 
and  the  political  events  in  his  own  country,  Prussia.  He  was  an. 
honest,  upright  soldier;  but  while  be  had  fou^t  bravely  for  hie 
country,  he  never  once  forgot  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  He  still  remem- 
bered how,  in  1813,  Frederick  William*  III.  promised  to  his  own  and 
te  the  German  nation,  in  the  Kalisch  appeal,  a  representative  con- 
stitution, and  a  free,  united  German  fatherland,  as  a  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  the  people  were  called  on  to  make  in  driving  back  tbe 
foreign  conqueror.  This  promise,  voluntarily  made  by  the  king, 
assnredlT  effected  much  in  producing  tbe  enthusiasm  of  those  days, 
and  rendered  the  combatants  against  Napoleon  conscious  fighters  also 
for  liberty  and  a  new  Germany.  Hence  Stavenhagen  greeted  with 
joy  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1847,  which,  at  any  rate,  seined  a 
beginning ;  but  be  was  so<xi  undeceived.  It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  him 
when  Prussia,  instead  of  placing  herself  at  the  •  head  of  Germany, 
became  once  f^ain  the  vassal  of  Austria,  at  Olmiitz;  but  for  all  that, 
the  old  soldier  did  not  despair  of  seeing  happier  days  in  store  for  bis 
country. 

Stav^ibagen  was  summoned  from  bis  Gothia  retreat  in  1859  by 
being  returned  as  member  for  Brandenburg.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  of 
very  great  use  to  the  Liberal  party  in  tbe  question  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  army.  He  tried  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  new  Con- 
s^rative  government'  and  the  advanced  Liberals,  and  proposed  an 
amendment,  in  which,  while  recognising  the  right  of  the  executive  to 
make  any  regulations  for  the  army  which  it  thought  proper,  he  sug- 
gested reductions  by  which  tbe  increased  expenditure  could  oe  covered. 
Stavenhagen  naturally  fell  between  the  two  stools:  the  Opposition 
would  not  listen  to  his  proposition,  and  though  Herrvon  Boon  offSered 
to  accept  this  compromise  at  the  last-  moment,  Stavenhagen's  amend* 
ment  was  rejected  D^  a  majority  of  sixtr-eight;  The  truth  was,  that 
the  Opposition  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  new  unpopular 
ministry  on  its  own  ground,  and  fight  it  upon  a  point  in:  which  it  was 
sore  that  the  entiresympathy*  of  the  nation  would  go  with  it. 
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bas  occupied  the  central  seats  of  the  Honse  which  is  tbe  most  umted 
of  all.  It  is  composed  of  thirty  to  forty  members,  who  are  all  Catholics; 
and  several  of  them  belong  to  the  Church,  l^is  fraction,  generally 
known  as  the  Beichensperger,  from  the  name  of  its  two  leaders,  ha» 
always  been  an  important  factor  of  the  parliament,  and  has  carried 
many  an  important  question  by  its  vote.  This  party,  which  bears  a 
considerable  resemblaDce  with  our  Irish  brigade,  purposely  selected 
the  centre  of  the  House,  so  as  to  vote,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  with  the  right  or  left.  This  group  is  always  inclined  to  join 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  so  long  as  this  serves  its  egotistic  interests. 
The  welfare  and  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  and  of  Ultra* 
montane  tendencies  is  the  highest  object  of  this  fraction.  Whatever 
opposes  this  object — ^for  instance,  a  Protestant  German  emperor,  or  a 
union  of  the  principal  Protestant  German  states,  or  a  policy  aimed 
against  Austna,  like  the  French  treaty  of  commerce,  or  the  recogni- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy — all  this  is  opposed  with  indefatigable 
energy.  In  home  politics  the  same  principles  naturally  decide  the 
conduct  of  these  men,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  them  work- 
ing  hand  in  hand  with  the  reaction,  and  employing  the  most  odious 
sophistry  to  undermine  the  Lib^'al  progress  of  the  nation. 

We  must  allow  that  such  a  party  behaves  with  extreme  devemess 
to  retain  its  influence  in  a  thoroughly  Protestant  country  like  Prussia. 
It  is  drilled  admirably  to  gain  unexpected  victories,  and  if  it  were 
allowable  to  compare  the  leader  of  a  fraction  with  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army,  the  brothers  Beichensperger,  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  have  gained  such  a  character: 
Augustus  and  Peter  are  one  heart  and  one  soul,  and  while  the  former 
possesses  the  greater  talent  for  organisation,  the  latter  has  a  wondrous 
command  of  oratory,  and  is  indefatigable  in  his  guerilla  attacks. 

Augustus  Seichensperger  was  bom  in  1808,  at  Coblentz,  where  his 
father  was  general  secretary  of  the,  at  that  time,  French  department 
of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle.  When  bis  education  was  completed,  he 
entered  the  state  service,  but  his  Ultramontane  tendencies,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express,  rendered  him  disagreeable  to  Frederick 
William  HI.,  as  was  seen  in  his  extremely  slow  promotion;  At  that 
time  the  Bhenish  provinces  were  suspected  of  being  very  Gallican  in 
their  views,  and  a  work  published  by  Augustus  Beichensperger,  in 
which  he  defended  the  legal  institutions  of  the  Bhenish  provinces  with 
very  Catholic  and  Gallican  zeal,  only  appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 
Frederick  William  lY.  was  in  religious  matters  of  a  very  different 
calibre  from  his  father.  He  had  a  certain  inclination  for  Catholicism 
as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  romance.  Hence,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  granted  it  concessions  such  as  purely  Catholic  states  scarce 
enjoyed.  Bv  this  he  cleverly  tried  to  remove  the  antipathy  existing  in 
the  Bhenish  provinces  against  Prussia,  and  his  first  step  was  to  pro- 
mote all  the  influential  persons  belonging;  to  that  country.  Hence 
Augustus  Beichensperger  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Coiut  of 
AppeaL 

Augustus  Beichensperger  founded  the  political  Ultramontane  party 
at  a  time  when  the  revolution  was  defeated  and  the  reaction  was 
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attempting  to  make  a  national  liistorj  without  the  people.  The  two 
Beicbenspergers  had  flayed  a  passive  part  in  the  Frussian  National 
Assembly,  for  it  contained  no  elements  for  the  formation  of  a  purely 
Catholic  party ;  tendencies  of  that  nature  were  buried  beneath  the 
paasions  of  1848.  In  1850,  however,  things  were  differenb :  passion 
had  cooled  down,  and  speculation  and  cold  calculation  taken  its  place. 
Probably  the  opposition  offered  by  tlie  Catholics  in  the  parliament  of 
Erfurt  to  the  establishment  of  a  rrotestant  union  under  Prussia,  and 
their  sympathy  for  Austria,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  party,  and  the  two 
Beicbenspergers  cleverly  employed  the  basis  offered  them.  Augustus 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  writing  books  and 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  cause,  and  they  certainly  display  very 
marked  ability. 

Peter  Eeichensperger  is  the  true  representative  of  the  political  con- 
dottiere :  he  possesses  pre-eminent  qualities  as  an  orator ;  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  demoniac  fury  of  a  French  Jacobin  in  him,  and  when  this 
temper  is  excited,  words  pour  from  him  like  a  torrent,  and  he  can  pro- 
duce a  tremendous,  although  momentary,  effect.  He  is  the  real  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  ;  all  about  him  is  certain,  and  marked  by  a  par- 
liamentary smoothness ;  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  shake  of  the  head, 
or  a  lively  expression  of  his  features,  is  sufficient  to  make  his  party 
change  their  course  of  action.  Peter  Beichensperger's  amendment  of 
July  19, 1862,  with  reference  to  the  recognition  of  Italy  by  the  Prus- 
sian government,  will  furnish  a  thorough  idea  of  the  poUcy  of  this 
fraction.  The  arguments  the  brothers  employed  have,  we  fancy,  been 
also  heard  in  our  Commons ;  they  defended  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons 
vigorously,  and  Augustus  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Italian 
government  had  during  one  week  assassinated  more  persons  in  Naples 
than  had  fallen  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Bourbon  rule.  Not 
one  deputy,  however,  shared  their  opinions ;  and  they  were  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  defenders  of  new  Italy,  and  the  charges  brought 
against  the  old  state  of  things  in  Naples.  No  one  attacked  them  more 
zealously  than  Waldeck,  himself  an  earnest  Catholic :  he  declared  in  a 
magnificent  speech  that  the  Catholic  religion  must  not  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  old  despotism  of  Italy,  and  that  a  true  Catholic  conscience 
could  not  be  painfully  affected  if  a  nation  possessing  so  brilliant  a  past 
as  the  Italian  gained  a  new  future,  or  if  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  were  torn  from  him,  because  he  had  rendered  himself  odious  to 
his  own  subjects. 
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THE  HIMADTJ,  OR  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS. 

THE  WATEBSHED  BETTTEBN  THE  NILE  AND  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

There  is  no  geographical  speculation  of  modem  times  that  has  tended 
so  much  to  retard  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  watershed  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  the  theory  which  makes  the  river 
Gojub  or  Jub  a  tributary  to  the  former  river.  This  theory  suppresses  the 
long  ridge  of  elevated  country  which  courses  through  Inaryf  and  Kafia, 
to  culminate  on  the  heights  of  the  Himadu,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and 
which  is  prolonged  by  the  more  detached  mountain  masses  of  the  Obal 
and  Kenia  to  KUimandjaro — the  African  Olympus — and  carries  the  whole 
system  of  the  East  A&ican  mountains  from  the  last-mentioned  groups  to 
the  north-eastwards,  or  to  the  littoral  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Beke  and  Mr.  Kloden  have  been  the  chief  advocates, 
llie  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Germany,  of  hypotheses  which 
Wke  ihe  tributaries  of  the  Jub  flow  into  the  Sobat  and  White  Nile ; 
thus  suppressing  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  anti-dinal  axis  of 
the  East  African  chain,  and  of  the  watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  carrying  it  to  the  east  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Jub, 
instead  of,  as  it  really  exists,  to  the  westward  of  them. 

Dr.  Beke,  in  one  of  his  recently  published  works,  ''The  Sources  of  the 
Nile,"  p.  126,  says,  '^  As  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841, 1  sent 
home  from  Shoa  certain  information,  collected  there  by  Dr.  Krapf  and 
nyBelf,  respecting  the  river  Godjeb  (as  he  writes  it),  which  we  both  be- 
lieved to  flow  southward,  and  to  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Several  months  later,  Major  Harris  arrived  in  Shoa,  where  he  at 
once  adopted  our  views  respecting  the  Godjeb ;  and  though,  in  the  course 
ef  the  following  year,  on  my  further  journey  alone  into  Godjam,  I  ob- 
tained other  and  fuller  information,  which  satisfied  me  that  my  former 
opinion  was  erroneous,  and  though  I  sent  this  amended  information  to 
England  through  Major  Harris  himself  before  his  departure  from  Shoa, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James  Macqueen,  continued  to  advocate  the 
identity  of  the  Godjeb- — or  Gosohop,  or  Gochob,  as  they  called  it  after  Dr. 
KrapTs  defective  pronunciation — with  the  Juba  river  of  the  coast.  And 
this  they  did  so  positively  and  so  unquaKfledly,  as  to  induce  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Zimmermann,  Keith  Johnstone,  and  other  geographers,  to  adopt 
their  opinion. 

^  Though  it  was  no  easy  task  to  contend  almost  single-handed  with 
such  a  ho6t  of  *  authorities,'  still  I  did  so,  and  this  so  successfully,  that, 
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after  the  pablication  in  1847  of  my  paper  *  On  the  Nile  and  its  Tributa- 
riet,*  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  *  Godjeb'  can  only  be  one  of 
the  head-streams  of  the  '  Sobat,'  there  are  few  persons  competent  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  subject  who  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion/' 

M.  Antoine  d*Abbaaie,  like  Dr.  Beke,  also  first  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Father  L^n  des  Avanchers,  resident  missionary  in  Inarya,  that  the 
**  Gojub,**  as  he  writes  it»  was  the  upper  course  of  the  Jub,  and  that  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  he  relinquished  it,  he  says,  be- 
cause all  testimonies  were  opposed  to  it.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geog., 
iom.  ii.  v**^  s^rie,  p.  53.) 

It  would  result,  however,  from  information  obtained  more  reoentlj 
from  the  missionaries  resident  in  the  country,  more  especially  Bishop 
Fr.  G.  Massaja  and  the  Rev.  Father  Leon  des  Avanchers,  that  there 
exist  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  this  extraordinary  system  of  a  second 
great  hydrographical  spiral  superimposed  upon  that  of  the  Abai,  and 
auperseding  the  old  and  rimple  data  obtained  by  Fernandez  and  Bruce. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  residing  in  Kaffa  and  Inarya  have  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  flow  of  the  waters  horn  those  countries,  not  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  geography  as  in  the  still  more  important  in- 
terests  of  commerce  and  civilisation.  For  if  the  hypothesis  held  good 
that  they  flowed  into  the  Nile,  a  possibility  presented  itself  of  opening 
felations  with  Egypt  by  their  means,  whereas  all  such  possibilities  were 
excluded  if  they  flowed  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Hence  Buhop  G.  Massaja,  in  a  communication  from  Kaffa,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society  (torn.  ii.  v**^  s^rie, 
pp.  55  ei  segX  tells  us  that  the  south  tributary  or  arm  of  the  Sobat  is 
the  Baro  of  the  Gallas,  having  its  sources  in  a  lake  situate  three  or  four 
days'  journey  south  of  Kafia,  and  that  it  was  navigable  up  to  the  junC'* 
tion  of  the  Berber,  or  north  tributary,  where  was  an  island  inhabited  by 
the  Gallas.  The  mountains  to  the  east  were  the  Filawi,  inhabited  by  the 
Sidama,  a  Christian  Ethiopic  race ;  those  to  the  south  were  called  the 
Musha,  inhabited  by  the  same  people;  while  below  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  were  the  Suwro  and  the  Shan-Gallas,  the  Alga-Gallas  being 
above.     The  mountains  of  Gobo  were  to  the  west. 

The  Rev.  Father  Lfon  des  Avanchers  has  also  addressed  oommunica- 
tions  to  the  French  Geographical  Society  in  the  same  sense  of  opening 
the  Sobat,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  true  White  Nile,  and  to  have  its 
aources  in  the  Baro,  the  discovery  of  the  lake  at  ^the  head  of  which  is 
jlao  claimed  by  the  said  Father  Leon  des  Avanchers. 

A  recent  traveller  upon  the  Blue  Nile,  M.  Tr^maux,  who  has  published 
JM  account  of  his  explorations  in  the  third  volume  of  the  fifth  series  of 
ihe  Bulletin  of  the  Greogranhical  Society,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the 
regions  in  question,  has  emoraced  a  new  view  of  the  subject 

Standing,  he  says,  on  the  mountains  of  Bertha  or  Barta  (a  region 
which  with  those  of  Dinka  and  Fungi,  or  Senn&r,  comprise  the  whole 
i«pace  between  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  immediately  south  of  Khartum, 
commonly  known  as  Al  Jerireh,  or  the  Nilotic  Mesopotamia,  and  which 
Mr.  Kloden  erroneously  identifies  with  the  island  of  Meroe),  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  in  the  ninth  parallel,  and  about  32  deg.  30  min.  east  of 
Paris,  a  great  valley,  coming  from  the  south,  and  which  is  hemmed  in  to 
the  east  by  the  heights  of  Wallaga,  and  to  the  west  by  the  chain  of  the 
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Hamatsho,  and  this  valley  contained  an  important  river,  which  is  called 
the  TabQSy  DabQs,  Bare,  Bako,  and  Pako. 

Dr.  Beke  has  the  Yabtis,  which  he  also  appears  to  consider  as  the 
Blue  Nile,  marked  on  his  map,  and  he  makes  its  easterly  tributary  to  be 
the  Dedhesa,  whereas  we  have  the  united  testimonies  of  Bishop  Massaja 
and  Father  L^on  des  Avanchers  to  the  effect  that  the  river  that  flows  in 
front  of  Bonjah,  the  capital  of  Kaffa,  and  the  residence  of  the  mission- 
aries, is  the  Baro  of  the  Gallas.  M.  Tr^maux  makes  the  Dedhesa  a 
tributary  to  the  Abai,  coming  from  Saka,  the  capital  of  Inarya. 

The  chain  of  the  EUimatsha,  here  first  noticed  by  M.  Tremauz,  and 
the  existence  of  which  as  separating  the  barin  of  the  White  Nile  from 
that  of  the  Blue  Nile  has  been  hitherto  ignored,  is  of  high  geographical 
interest,  as  marking  out  the  line  of  proIongaUon  of  the  anti-clinal  axis  of 
the  East  African  Alps,  and  with  the  elevated  regions  of  Inarya  and 
Kaffft  and  the  Himadu,  separating  the  waters  of  both  Niles  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  system  of  Dr.  Beke,  the  Gaba  (or  Djibba?),  the  Baro,  the  God- 
jeb  or  Gojub  or  Uma,  and  the  Bako,  all  unite  to  flow  into  the  Sobat,  and 
by  it  into  the  White  Nile,  by  means  of  a  vast  spiral,  which  embraces 
Inarya  and  Kaffa  from  east  by  south  to  west. 

In  the  system  of  the  German  geographer  Klodeo,  the  Gibe  or  Jub,  the 
Gojab  or  Gojub,  the  Omo  or  Uma,  the  Bago  or  Bako,  and  the  Baro^ 
all  unite  in  one  bed,  which,  after  flowing  on  to  the  plain  of  the  White 
Nile,  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  constitutes  the  Sobat,  and 
the  other  the  YabQs.  But  apart  from  the  barrier  opposed  to  such  a 
system  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Blue 
from  that  of  the  White  Nile,  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent  with  the  comparative  elevations  of  the  regions  in  question,  the 
jfain  of  the  White  Nile  being  at  the  noint  of  junction  of  the  Sobat  only 
six  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  YabQs,  above  the 
cataracts  of  Fah-Zoglo,  is  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards- 
above  the  same  level.  Hence,  according  to  this  system,  the  united  rivers 
of  Kaffa  and  Inarya  would  have,  after  flowing  into  the  plain  of  the  White 
Nile,  to  attun  a  higher  level  to  flow  into  the  channel  of  the  Yabtis. 

That  admirable  geographer.  Professor  Ritter,  correctly  described  the 
Abyssinian  plateau  as  consisting  of  a  succession  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  the  other,  the  lowest  being  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  highest 
in  Inarya,  where  he  justly  placed  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
waters  flowing  to  the  Nile  and  those  of  the  rivers  having  their  course 
to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  Dr.  Beke,  carried  away  by  his  system  of  a 
grand  spiral  which  conveyed  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Jub  and  the  rivers 
of  Inarya  and  Kaffa  to  the  White  Nile,  condemned  Ritter*s  system  as 
Ulacious,  and  declared  that,  so  far  from  the  high  country  rising  in  ter- 
races as  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  its  summit  line  is  towards  the  coast 
itself,  and  from  thence  the  land  feills  gradually  towards  the  interior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  Shoa  or  Shwa  mountains  to  the  north 
u  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Hawash  itself  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  between  the  two,  but  these  are  eastern  offsets 
of  the  central  chain,  and  which,  stretching  from  Godjam,  Inarya,  and 
Kaffa,  determine  the  line  of  watershed  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Hawash. 

x2 
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Then  can,  indeed,  be  no  longer  any  doobt  entertained  as  to  the  riyert 
from  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  heights  of  Inarya  and  KaffiB^  and  from  the 
Himadu  or  soodierly  prolongation  of  the  east  African  watershed,  flowing 
(with  the  exeeptioo  of  the  Hawash)  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

According  to  the  most  xeoent  notices  received  from  Bishop  Massaja 
and  Father  L^on  des  Avanchers^  and  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  fiflth  series  of  the  BulLetin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  the 
former  describes  the  river  Gojub  as  surrounding  Kaffa  and  Kullo,  and 
then  turning  round  to  the  south  aftor  attaining  Gobo,  and  flowingpi  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  peculiarity  of  curving  round  towards  Gobo,  and 
which  is  not  noticed  in  M.  Tr^maux's  map,  to  a  certain  extent  explains 
how  Dr.  Beke  and  others  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Gojub  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Baro  or  the  Sobat,  an  error  to  which  the  occurrence  of 
a  Djibba,  Jibba,  or  Jubbah  branch  of  the  Sobat  lent  further  support ; 
just  as  the  existence  of  a  Bonjak  branch  may  lead  us  astray  in  supposing 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baro  or  the  river  of  Bonjah,  whilst  that  river 
may  be  another  tributary  to  the  Sobat.  The  rivets  of  **  Djibba  "  and 
^'Bondjak,"  as  described  and  written  by  Debono,  the  explorer  of  the 
Sobat,  appear  to  derive  their  names  from  the  negro  tribes  dwelling  on 
their  banks.  The  heights  of  KuUo,  the  reverend  missionary  goes  on  to 
say,  are  prolonged  to  the  south,  having  on  the  west  the  sources  of  the 
White  Nile,  which  arise  from  a  lake  like  the  Tsana,  and  on  the  east  the 
eourse  of  the  Gcjub,  up  which  the  boats  of  the  Arabs  ascend  to  within  a 
short  distance. 

The  Rev.  Father  L^on  des  Avanohers,  writing  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  says^ 
^  You  think  that  the  Gojub  is  identical  with  the  White  River  or  Sobat. 
Ton  have  obtained  this  information  in  Limmu  Inarya,  where  I  have  heard 
the  same  thing.  The  Gojub  is  identical  with  the  river  Jub,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean  below  the  equator,  and  receives 
below  Kambat  or  Kambata,  the  Gib  (or  Jub)  of  Lag*amara.  The  bed 
of  the  White  River  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Gojub  by  a  ekam  of 
mountains  a  degree  in  width.  All  the  waters  from  Kafia  south  of  Bon* 
jab  flow  into  the  Baro  or  Sobat ;  the  waters  north  of  Bonjah  flow  into 
the  Gojub.  The  Baro  has  its  source  in  a  lake  four  days'  journey  south 
of  Bonjah.  This  lake  is  visible  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the 
south,  inhabited  by  the  Suwro  negroes.  This  lake  roust  be  the  Lake  el 
Bdd,  that  I  heard  spoken  of  at  Zanzibar.  It  is  called  here  Bario,  and 
must  be  the  Nili  Palus  Orientalis  of  Ptolemy.'' 

The  difficulty  that  remains  to  be  got  over  concerns  the  course  of  the 
Baro  and  the  Bako,  which  the  missionaries  appear  to  be  unanimous  in 
declaring  (no  doubt  from  hearsay)  to  flow  into  the  Sobat,  and  we  feel 
every  reason  for  placing  confldence  in  the  information  thus  obtained  on 
the  spot. 

The  evidence  accumulated  in  favour  of  that  other  view  of  the  case, 
which  makes  the  Baro  and  Bako  tributaries  to  the  Yabofs  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  is,  however,  by  no  means  trifling.  Thus  Sheikh  Arbab,  a  prince 
of  Sennar,  described  the  Blue  Nile  as  having  its  sources  amidst  rocks  in 
a  deep  ravine  of  the  chain  of  the  Hamatsha,  and  which  at  that  point  was 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  not  uncommon  name  of  Jebel  el  Nur,  or 
<<  mountain  of  light." 

The  Blue  Nile  here  alluded  to  M.  Tr^maux  considers  to  be  not  the 
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Abai,  with  its  well-lnown  spiral  coarse  from  Lake  Ts^i^  but  the  Ti^bf&% 
the  gre«t  tributary  to  the  Blue  Nile>  which  flows  iato  that  riv^r  above 
Fah-Zoglo,  and  receives,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Baro  in 
its  upper  coarsOi  and  which  is  hence  considered  by  many  as  tb«  true  Blue 
Nile. 

M.  d'Abbadie,  while  he  udmits  the  obstacle  which  the  H«ia4tsha  chain 
most  present  to  the  Baro  flowing  into  the  Sobat,  only  throws  that  river 
farther  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  still  keep  it  within  tha  basin  of  the 
White  Nile.  Yet  the  same  traveller  quotes  the  authority  of  one  Dibar, 
whoki  he  designates  as  the  wise  man  of  Gudru,  for  the  faot  that  the 
Baro  joins  the  Bako  before  flowing  into  the  Abai  or  Blue  Nile ;  and 
hence  it  is,  he  says,  that  the  YabOs  or  DabQs  of  the  Gallaa  is  distinct 
fiom  the  Baro.  (Bulletin  of  1850,  torn.  xiii.  p.  299.)  M.  d'Abbadie 
ajso  says  elsewhere  (Bulletin  of  1845,  t.  iii.  p.  61)  that  the  Baro  re* 
ceives  the  Bako,  the  Berber,  the  Bor,  and  othmr  rivers,  and  flows  to  the 
D(wth. 

Bishop  Massaja  also  describes  the  left  arm,  or  tributary  of  the  saine 
rirer»  as  difierent  from  the  Baro  of  Ka&,  which  has  a  slow  current,  and 
ju  flowing  from  the  equator,  and  as  being  known  as  the  Baro  of  the 
^Ilas.  This  Baro  of  the  Gallas  would  appear  to  correspond  to  tb? 
£ako  of  others,  the  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Baro  and  the  Bako 
being  inhabited  by  Gallas,  whereas  on  the  Sobat  we  have  nothing  but 
negro  races. 

MAL  d'Abbadie  and  Tremaux  are  not  the  only  travellers  who  have 
identified  the  Yabils  with  the  Bako  and  the  Baro» 

M.  Yaudey  (in  the  Bulletin  of  1852,  torn.  ix.  p.  630)  describes  the 
Bako  as  flowmg  into  the  Blue  River  between  Fah-Dassi  and  Fah-Zoglc^ 
which  is  precisely  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Yabus  below  the  supp 
jNwed  confluence  of  the  Baro  and  Bako. 

M.  d'Abbadie  also  describes  the  Baro  as  having  its  origin  in  Mount 
Wallaga,  and  as  having  a  considerable  mass  of  water,  which  flows  west 
of  Wallaga.  Now  Mount  Wallaga,  or  Wallegga,  as  Dr,  Beke  has  it,  is 
correctly  depicted  in  the  latter  traveller's  map  which  sccompanies  his 
jrork  on  '^  The  Sources  of  the  Nile'*  as  a  mountain  group  which  divides 
the  yalley  of  the  Dedhesa  from  that  of  the  YabQs,  only,  having  con- 
founded the  Dedhesa  with  the  Baro  of  Raffa,  Wallaga  falls  in  the  same 
nap  to  the  south-west  of  Limmu  Inarya  instead  of  to  the  north. 

A  powerful  argument  is  further  derived  by  M.  Tremau^  for  the  identity 
joi  the  YabQs  and  the  Baro  and  Bako,  from  the  nws  of  water  poured  into 
ibe  Blue  Biver,  and  which,  he  says,  almost  equals  that  of  the  Abai 
(indeed,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  many  considered  to  be  the  true  Blue 
JRiver) ;  whilst  it  would  appear^  irom  M.  Debono's  ei^periences,  that  some 
0t  the  tributaries  to  the  Sobat  are  almost  dried  up  at  certain  seasons. 
Father  Angelo  is  also  said  to  have  forded  the  Sobat  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  two  days  and  a  half  from  Beleniya.  A  further  argiuuent  ie 
.dunwed  £rom  the  circunostance  that  the  united  Baro  and  Bako,  or  the 
Saro  of  the  Gallas  and  the  Baro  of  Kafla,  must,  to  flow  into  the  Sobat,  pass 
ihrough  the  aoti^-dinal  aais  of  the  East  African  Alps  i  but  this  ii  no 
.wore  than  is  done  by  the  Black  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile. 

A  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  statements  of  the  missionaries  re- 
siding at  Bonjah  is  also  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  valuable 
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fnd  detailed  map  of  the  Upper  Nile,  published  by  MeMn.  Ambroiae  and 
Julea  Poncety  in  the  BuUetia  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  for 
1860.  In  tins  map  we  have  a  tributary  to  the  Sobat,  flowing  to  it  north 
of  Mount  Kuma,  actually  designated  as  the  river  of  Bonjak  or  Bonjalv 
with  a  site  called  Ghilo  upon  it. 

This  corroborative  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  totally 
independent  of  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  by  Bishop  Massaja  and 
Father  L^n  des  Avanchers. 

M.  L^ean,  another  well-known  traveller  on  the  Nile»  has  also  oogpmu- 
nicated  a  brief  account  of  a  journey  made  up  the  Sobat  in  the  winter  of 
1854  by  M.  Andrea  Debono,  a  Maltese  merchant  established  at  Khartum, 
to  the  '*  Tour  du  Monde/'  liv.  xlviii.,  and  in  which  that  explorer  describes 
the  first  tributary  to  the  Sobat  as  combg  from  tlie  left,  and  as  being  called 
the  Nuol  Dei ;  die  next  branch,  also  coming  from  the  north-west,  was  the 
Djibba  or  Gaba;  the  third,  the  Nikana.  And  bevond  this  were  two 
considerable  tributaries  flowing:  the  one  from  tne  country  of  the 
''  Djibbas,"  the  other  from  that  of  the  '*  Bondjaks.**  M.  Debono  selected 
the  Bondjak  for  his  ascent,  although  the  navigation  was  impeded  by 
fishing-dams ;  and  he  reached,  he  says,  the  last  Plages  of  the  Bondjaks^ 
beyond  which  the  low  water  at  that  season  of  the  year  prevented  farther 
progress,  and  beyond  which,  indeed,  accorcUng  to  the  natives,  there  were 
no  further  villages  (of  negroes,  probably,  understood).  Mr.  Petherick 
(  "Sgypty"  &c.,  p.  359)  describes  tne  Sobat  as  dividing  into  three  branches : 
the  principal  one,  still  navigable,  coming  from  the  north-east,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Gallas;  the  other  two 
branches,  the  one  flowing  from  the  east  and  the  other  from  the  south- 
east, are  only  navigable  during  the  inundations,  and  supposed  to  have 
their  origin  amongst  the  Berry. 

As  M.  Debono  says  that  at  the  point  where  he  left  the  Sobat  to  ascend 
the  Bondjak  the  river  divided  into  two  branches,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  two  tributaries  were  of  nearly  equal  size.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
the  other  branch  being  called  Shol-Berry.  M.  d'Amaud  first  described 
this  latter  river  as  flowing  from  the  Berry  country  into  the  White  Nile 
thirty  leagues  beyond  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  second  Nile  ex- 
pedition, and  he  called  it  Choa-Beny.  M.  Brun-Rollet  is  subsequently 
said  to  have  ascertained  that  the  upper  course  of  the  Sobat,  coming  from 
the  country  of  the  negro  tribes  ot  Berry,  is  called  Shol  or  Schol  of 
Berry.  The  Gojub  was  supposed  to  be  a  tributary  to  this  river— 
the  Ejibba  or  Jibba  being  probably  meant ;  but  it  still  appears  unoer> 
tain,  frt>m  the  data  procimd  by  M.  Debono  as  compared  with  the  in^ 
formation  obtained  by  M.  d'Amaud,  if  the  Shol  of  Berry  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate tributary  to  the  White  Nile ;  possibly  the  river  from  Krapfs  Bahr 
Inju.  The  Tubiri  or  Tu  Berry,  or  Upper  White  Nile,  is  sometimes 
designated  (as  in  Beke*s  map)  Churifiry,  which  seems  to  be  another  or* 
thography  for  Choa-Beny  or  Shol-Berry. 

This  combined  testimony  as  to  the  supposed  most  remote  source  of  the 
Nile  coming  from  the  land  of  the  Berry,  as  evidenced  in  the  name  of 
Tubiri  or  Tu  Berry  of  Weme,  Churifiry  of  otibers,  Choa-Beny  of  I^Ar- 
naud,  Schol  or  Shol-Berry  of  Brun-Rollet,  and  Shol  of  Berry  of  Beke^ 
would  seem  to  throw  considerable  doubts  as  to  this  tributary  of  the 
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Upper  White  Nile  being  derived  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyania,  if  any  coo- 
nexioD  between  the  two  exists  at  all — a  point  which  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant's  expedition  is  in  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  determining.  The 
statement  made  by  Femandes  de  Enciso,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
the  Nile  has  its  sources  not  in  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia  (Kilimand- 
jaro)  bat  in  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  or  Himadu,  and  in  the  Barinja 
or  country  of  the  Berry,  may  then  yet  proye  to  be  correct.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  more  westerly  sources  of  the  Nile,  as  they  would  re*" 
quire  a  distinct  and  lengthened  discussiou. 

Bruce,  writing  by  mistake  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Dihre  and  Tagale, 
wUch  are  in  Kurdufan,  as  the  same  as  the  East  African  Alps,  describes 
that  chain  as  terminating  on  the  Nile,  near  to  the  mountain  Fah-Zoglu, 
but  as  extending  in  the  opposite  direction  far  away  into  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  chain  in  question  does  not,  strictly 
speakingy  terminate  at  the  Blue  Nile,  which  forces  its  way  through  it,  but 
is  continued  by  the  mountain  of  Fah-Zoglu  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Ku- 
wara  on  the  other,  to  the  central  Abyssinian  groups  of  G-odjam,  Amhara, 
and  Tigray.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  terminate,  as  M.  Tr6maux 
describee  it,  upon  ^the  White  Nile,  but  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Himadu 
to  the  snow-clad  and  volcanic  peaks  of  mountains  Obala  and  Kenia,  and 
thence  to  Kilimaodjaro.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  the  spine  of  the  Eastern 
Afiican  chain,  known  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  Ptolemy, 
as  the  Mounteins  of  the  Moon,  and  in  modem  times  as  the  East  African 
Ghauts,  East  African  Alps,  and  by  other  names. 

Dr.  Beke  has  already  advocated,  in  various  communications  made  to 
the  British  Association,  &C.,  the  prolongation  of  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains to  the  East  African  chain,  which,  he  argues,  was  called  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  from  moezi,  the  moon,  not  precisely  as  a  continuous  range, 
but  as  a  succession  of  groups  that  are  more  or  less  so ;  but  his  system 
appears  to  err,  inasmuch  as  by  his  making  the  Jubs,  which  flow  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  tributaries  to  the  White  Nile,  he  obliterates  the  chain  of 
the  Himadu  and  Hamatsha,  and  makes  the  anti-clinal  axis  between  the 
ocean  and  the  basin  of  the  Nile  extend  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  between 
the  40th  and  35th  meridians,  while  the  mountein  chain  of  Hamatsha  is 
west  of  the  35th  parallel.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  missionaries  re* 
siding  in  Inarya  describe  a  mountain  chain  of  one  degree  of  longitude  in 
width  as  stretehing  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Jub  or  Juba  and 
ofthoeeoftheSobat 

The  Himadu  or  Imadou,  as  the  French  write  it,  appear  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Brun-RoUet.  That  traveller  says,  "To  the  east  of 
the  Berry  are  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Imadou.  These  moun- 
tains are  very  lofty,  and  constitute  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  the 
Gallas  from  the  negro  races."  (Bulletin,  tom.  ix.  p.  410.)  The  same 
traveller  adds,  that  ttiese  mountains  give  birth  to  the  principal  sources  of 
the  Sobat.  M.  Tr^maux  also  remarks  (Bulletin,  tom.  iii.  p.  85)  that  the 
point  at  which  the  Hamatsha  chain  attaches  itself  to  that  of  Inarya  and 
of  KaflEa  must  be  close  to  the  Gobo  or  mounts  ^  Imadou,"  which  must 
give  origin  to  the  Sobat,  or,  at  all  evente,  to  some  of  ite  tributaries  upon 
their  western  slopes.  The  same  traveller  further  remarks,  at  p.  149  of  the 
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same  yolume  of  tbe  BuUetiOy  ihat»  *^ui  8pe«king  of  th«  juaetion  of  thf 
different  ehaina  of  mountains  of  Hamatsha  and  Inarya»  and  whioh  appoaxs 
(o  take  place  not  hx  from  tbe  Gobo  or  Imadou  mountains^  we  are  lad  to 
|irolong  thU  chain  to  the  south/' 

Sulaiman-Abu-Sayyid,  who  acted  as  pilot  to  Father  KnoUeeher  in  his 
asoent  of  the  White  Nile,  also  mentioned  to  that  traveller  that  to  the 
east  of  the  Berry  the  land  was  ooeupied  hy  monntains,  whioh  were  pre* 
longed  to  High  Ethiopia.  Mountiuns  dad  with  snow  were  aotually  aeea 
from  the  south-east  in  the  same  direction  by  Captain  Short  in  1849,  and 
the  point  is  remotely  indieated  in  the  map  attached  to  Kcapf 's  **  TraTeb 
and  Missionary  Labours  in  East  Africa." 

These  indications^  confirmed  by  others,  fully  attest  the  prolongation  of 
the  mountain  groups  of  the  Inarya  and  Kaffa  by  the  Rullo  and  Qobo 
(the  latter  term  being  used  rather  generally  than  specifically,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Gobi  of  Asia,  as  a  rocky,  desolate  wilderness)  to  the  Himadu, 
and  by  the  Himadu  to  the  more  southerly  groups  of  Matiru,  Obal»  and 
Kenia.  Yet,  as  M.  Tr6maux  remarks,  although  M.  Brun-Rollet  obtained 
his  data,  as  consigned  in  the  Bulletin  (t.  iv.  p.  410),  with  Don  Angelo^ 
at  Gondokoro,  he,  on  his  return,  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  theories 
of  the  day  (which  suppressed  all  central  chains,  and  placed  the  valley  of 
the  Gojub  or  Uma  in  their  place),  removed  the  mountains  of  Himada 
on  his  map  far  away  to  the  north*  west  of  the  place  he  had  indicated  for 
them.  Dr.  Beke  has  placed  the  same  mountains  between  the  Gojub 
and  the  upper  source  of  the  Sobat,  but  still  to  the  westward  of  his 
*^  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  whioh  he  prolongs  from  Mount  Kenia  to  the 
Hawash,  east  of  Lake  Tsaaa.  Had  we  meaning  of  the  word  Hima-du 
come  across  the  learned  geographer's  mind,  it  wouUi  probably  have 
struck  him  at  once  that  this  must  be  the  long-sought*for  *'  snowy  range" 
of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  one  which  connects  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia with  those  of  U«Nyamuesi,  or  of  "  the  moon." 

The  name,  in  fact,  of  the  most  central,  continuous,  and  probably 
loftiest  portion  of  the  East  African  Alps*— Himadu ---corresponds  in  its 
first  two  syllables  with  that  of  another  great  Oriental  chain — ^the  Himaleh, 
or  Himalaya.  The  latter  name  is  said  by  Wilson,  in  his  Sanscrit  Die* 
tionary,  to  be  compounded  of  Hima,  "  snow,"  and  alaya,  "  abode."  The 
resemblance  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound  to  tbe  name  of  the  H»mus 
(Balkan),  to  the  Greek  x^i/mi,  and  the  Latin  hiems,  has  been  admitted. 
Hence  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  were  acquainted  with  tbe 
Hima-laya  under  the  general  name  of  Imaus,  or  Emodus.  It  was  known 
to  Pliny  that  the  word  *'  Imaus*'  signified  in  the  language  of  the  natives 
^<snow*'  (vi.  c.  17).  We  have  then  here  an  interesting  repetition  of  the 
same  expression,  and  which  may  either  have  an  Oriental  origin  or  be  a 
eorruption  of  a  later  name,  Emodus.  In  either  ease  it  would  be  express 
five  of  the  same  thiag-^a  place  of  snow,  or  '^a  snowy  range,"  as 
Claudius  Ptolemy  toU  us  was  the  ease  with  his  '<  Mountains  of  the 
Moon«''  The  Alexandrian  geographer  wrote,  it  is  well  known,  in  tbe 
first  century  conoeming  tbe  n^r  ScXivn^  fyof.  A  Portuguese  feographer, 
Femandes  de  Enciso^  pUeed  these  mountains  eonectly  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  his  <<  Suma  de  Geographia*'  (1530),  foL  54,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Cooky  in  his  "  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,"  p.  127>  and  by  Dr.  Beke 
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in  Itif  tractate  <<  On  the  Monntains  Fomin^  the  Eastern  Side  of  the 
Basin  of  the  Nile,"  p.  7,  is  the  following  remarkable  passage :  **  West  of 
this  port  (Mombas)  stands  the  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia  (Rilimandjaro), 
whieh  is  ezeeedinglj  high,  and  beyond  it  are  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  whieh  are  the  sonrees  of  the  Nile.'*  A  prolonged  disenssion 
has  been  sustained  in  modem  times  between  Dr.  Beke  and  Mr.  Cooley 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  term  Mountains  <^  the  Moon  was  deriyed  from 
the  tsatvUgty  of  U-Nyamuezi  or  Monomoeat,  or  not.  Dr.  Beke  argues 
that  mnesi  means  "  moon/'  and  he  is  supported  in  this  view  of  the  suh> 
ject  by  the  reeent  travellers,  Captains  burton  and  Speke,  while  Mr. 
Cooley  persists  in  reading  Monomoea  ae  *^  Town  Land  Lords." 

However,  then,  it  may  turn  oiit  with  respect  to  M.  Tremaoz's  thewj 
that  the  Baro  and  the  Bako  are  tributaries  to  the  YabQs  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  or  with  regard  to  the  statements  obtained  by  the  missionaries  that 
they  are  tributaries  to  the  Sobat  or  White  Nile,  it  remains  now  not  the 
leas  certain,  as  a  fact  established  by  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimonies, 
that  the  Gojub  and  Gib  (or  Jub)  of  Lag'amara,  flow  into  the  Jub  or 
Juba  of  the  coast,  whidi  river  u  navigated  by  Arab  boats  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Kaffa,  and  that  Kal!a  is  embraced  to  the  north  by  tri- 
butaries to  the  Gcjjib  flowing  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  again  to  the  south 
as  far  flLS  Gobo  in  the  west,  whence  the  said  river  takes  a  southeriy  course 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Further,  that  the  heights  of  Kullo  being  prolong^ 
to  the  south,  give  birth,  at  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey,  or  some  forty 
miles  in  a  mountainous  country,  to  the  river  Baro,  from  a  lake,  and  whidi, 
according  to  the  missbnaries,  is  a  tributary  to  the  Sobat,  and,  according 
to  M.  Tr6mauz,  of  the  YabQs  or  Blue  Nile. 

Whichever  may  then,  we  say,  turn  eat  to  be  oorrect,  the  line  of  the 
watershed  and  the  anti-elinal  axis  of  the  East  African  range  of  taUe-lands, 
hills,  and  mountains,  remains  not  the  less  distinotly  nuurked  out. 

We  have  first  the  elevated  regions  of  Abyssinia  between  the  Bkdc  and 
the  Bliie  Niles.  We  have  the  hilly  district  of  Daoiot,  round  which  the 
Abai  flows^  throng  the  range,  and  between  the  elevated  country  of  the 
Damot  and  that  of  the  Waliaga  or  Limmu  Inarya,  and  separated  by  the 
o&et  of  the  Shoa  mountains  from  the  hollow  of  the  Hawash. 

The  same  elevated  region  is  prolonged  by  the  Kuwara  to  the  Hamat* 
sha,  between  which  the  Blue  Nile  has  its  course,  being  joined  by  the 
Yabus,  as  it  had  its  course  before  between  the  Damot  hills  and  those 
of  Limmu  Inarya,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Dedhesa. 

The  Hamatsha  hills  are  prolonged  by  the  Kuma  to  the  Himadu ;  and 
the  Rullo  heights  of  Kaffa  and  the  so-called  Gobo  are  likewise  prolonged 
by  the  heights  above  Lake  Bario  to  the  same  central  range  or  group — 
tne  Himadu. 

The  Gojub  is  thus  determined  to  flow  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Kaffa,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  the  Baro  has  its  sources 
on  a  lake  of  the  Himadu ;  and  it  only  remains  to  determine  positively  if 
the  said  Baro  is  a  tributary  to  the  Sobat  to  the  west,  and  that  it  thus 
traverses  the  Hamatsha  chain,  or  whether  it  is  a  tributary  to  the  TabOLs, 
and  keeps  to  the  east  of  the  same  range. 

The  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  YabQs  being  an  isolated 
hydrographical  basin  between  the  Hamatsha  and  Inarya,  while  the  Baro 
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and  Bako,  haviDg  their  sources  in  the  Himadu  mountains  south  of  Grobo 
and  Kullo,  flow,  as  the  missionaries  determine,  into  the  Sobat. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  in  connexion  with  the  continuity  thus  esta- 
blished of  the  Eastern  African  heights  from  Abyssinia  southwards,  that 
the  word  Fah,  which  signifies  '*  mountain"  in  the  language  of  the  negroes 
of  Hamatsha,  is  met  with  nearly  all  along  its  prolongation.  Thus  we 
have  Fah-Zoglo  (the  great  Egyptian  emporium  on  the  Blue  Nile),  Fah* 
Dongo,  and  Fah-Ronia,  in  the  Hamatsha ;  Fah-Bagu,  in  Damot;  Fah- 
Dassi,  in  Limmu  Inarya;  Fah*Rishu,  in  Himadu;  and  Fah-Dklu  and 
Fah-Dongo,  between  the  Himadu  and  Kenia.  The  Berry  and  Ban 
Highlanders  are  also  said  to  have  nuuiy  analogies  of  language  and  dress 
with  the  negroes  of  Hamatsha. 

This  central  chain,  which  thus  divides  the  tributaries  to  the  White 
Nile  from  those  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and,  in  its  eastern  prolongation,  those 
of  the  Nile  and  Hawash  from  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
appears  further,  from  all  reports,  to  be  well  peopled  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  Several  nations  hold  its  northern  Outnesses 
sufficiently  powerful  to  have  effeotualiy  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
Turco-Egyptians.  A  great  deal  of  gold  and  many  slaves  are  also  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  same  regions.  The  gold  is  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  picked  up  afterwards.  As  the 
direction  of  the  anti-clinal  axis  of  the  Elast  African  mountains  is  more  or 
less  parallel  to  that  of  the  East  Australian,  Californian,  and  Uralian 
chains,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  it  may  be  auriferous  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  its  course  £rom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  even  when  interrupted  in  its  sierra-like  continuity  by  ex- 
tensive and  lofty  uplands  or  table-lands.  Bruce  considered  in  his  time 
the  mountains  of  Damot  and  Kuwara  as  the  prolongation  of  the  same 
chain  ;  and  he  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  near  Fah-Zoglo,  the  Nuba  to 
the  north-west,  and  the  Gallas  to  the  south-east  Strange  it  is  how 
widely  geographers  have  been  led  astray  from  this  simple  and  original 
descnption  of  the  true  state  of  things  by  the  extraordinary  theory  of  a 
second  great  spiral  tacked  on  to  that  of  the  Abai,  and  which  was  in  the 
most  extravagant  spirit  of  hypothesis  made  to  include  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indian  (kean  as  tributaries  to  the  White  Nile  I 
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▲  FIJQKT  XBIAL. 

Mabia  GoBOLPHiKyher  face  buried  on  the  sofa  cushions,  where  she 
had  Bunk  on  the  departure  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Hastings,  was  giving 
waj  to  the  full  tide  of  unhappy  thought  induced  by  that  gentleman^s 
words,  when  she  became  aware  that  she  was  not  alone.  A  sound,  half 
a  grunt,  half  a  sob,  coming  from  near  the  door,  aroused  her.  There 
stood  a  ladj,  in  a  crushed  bonnet  and  unwholesome  stuff  gown  that 
had  once  been  black,  with  a  red  face,  and  a  perfume  of  strong  waters 
around  her. 

Maria  rose  from  the  sofa,  her  heart  sinking.  How  should  she  meet 
this  woman  ?  how  find  an  excuse  for  the  money  which  she  had  not  to 
give  P     "  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bond." 

Mm.  Bond  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and  held  on  by  the  table.  Not 
that  she  was  past  the  power  of  holding  herself;  her  face  must  be 
redder  than  it  was,  by  some  degrees,  ere  she  lost  that ;  but  she  had  a 
knack  of  holding  on  to  things. 

"  I  have  come  for  mv  ten-pound  note,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

Eew  can  imagine  what  this  moment  was  to  Maria  Godolphin ;  for 
few  are  endowed  with  the  sensitiveness  of  temperament,  the  refined 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  the  acute  sense  of  justice, 
which  characterised  her.  I^^ria  would  willingly  have  given  a  hundred 
ponnds  to  have  had  ten  then.  How  she  made  the  revelation,  she 
scarcely  knew — ^that  she  had  not  the  money  that  morning  to  give. 

Mrs.  Bond's  face  turned  rather  defiant.  ^*  You  told  me  to  come  down 
for  it,  ma'am." 

"I  thought  I  could  have  given  it  to  you.  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
must  trouble  you  to  come  when  Mr.  George  Godolphin  shall  have  re- 
turned home." 

''Is  he  going  to  return  P"  asked  Mrs.  Bond,  in  a  quick,  hard  tone. 
"  Polks  is  saying  that  he  isn't." 

Maria's  heart  beat  painfully  at  the  words.  Was  he  going  to 
return  P  She  could  only  say  aloud  that  she  hoped  he  would  very  soon 
be  home. 

'*  But  I  want  my  money,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bond,  standing  her  ground. 
*'  I  must  have  it,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

"  I  have  not  got  it,"  said  Maria.  "  The  very  instant  I  have  it  it  shall 
be  returned  to  you." 

^  I'd  m^e  bold  to  ask,  ma'am,  what  right  you  had  to  spend  it. 
Wam't  there  enough  money  in  the  bank  of  other  folks's  aa  you  might 
have  took,  without  taking  mine — ^which  you  had  promised  to  keep 
futhful  for  me  P"  reiterated  Mrs.  Bond,  warming  with  her  subject. 
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"  I  warn't  a  deposit  in  the  bank,  as  them  folks  was,  and  Vd  no  right  to 
have  mj  money  took.  I  want  to  pay  mj  rent  to-day,  and  to  get  in  a 
bit  o*  food.  The  house  is  bare  of  everything.  There's  the  parrot  a 
screeching  out  for  seed.'* 

It  is  of  no  use  to  pursue  the  interview.  Mrs.  Bond  grew  bolder  and 
more  abusive.  But  for  having  partaken  rather  largely  of  that  cordial 
which  was  giving  out  its  soent  upon  the  atmosphere,  she  had  never  so 
spoken  to  her  clergyman's  daughter.  Maria  received  it  meekly,  her 
heart  aching :  she  felt  very  much  as  did  Thomas  Godolphin — ^that  she 
had  earned  the  reproaches.  But  endurance  has  its  limits :  she  began 
to  feel  really  iU ;  and  she  saw,  besides,  that  Mrs.  Bond  appeared  to 
have  no  intention  of  departing.  Escaping  out  of  the  room  in  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  speech,  she  encounterea  Pierce,  who  wbb  crossing  the 
haU. 

*'  Go  into  the  dining-room,  Pierce,"  she  whispered,  "  and  try  and 
get  rid  of  Mrs.  Bond.  She  is  not  quite  herself  this  morning,  and — 
and — she  talks  too  much.  But  be  kind  and  civil  to  her,  Pierce :  let 
there  be  no  disturbance." 

Her  pale  face,  as  she  spoke,  was  lifted  to  the  butler  almost 
pleadingly.  He  thought  how  wan  and  ill  his  mistress  looked.  **  I'll 
manage  it,  ma'am,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  dining-room. 

By  what  process  Pierce  did  manage  it,  was  best  known  to  himself* 
There  was  certainly  no  disturbance.  A  little  talking,  and  Maria 
thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  something  liquid  being  poured  into  a 

glass,  as  she  stood  out  of  view  behind  the  turning  at  the  back  of  the 
all.  Then  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Bond  issned  forth,  the  best  friends 
imaginable,  the  latter  siBacking  her  lips  and  talking  amiably. 

Maria  came  out  from  her  faiding-phice,  but  only  to  encounter  some 
one  who  had  pushed  in  at  the  hall  door  as  Mrs.  Bond  left  it.  A 
little  man  in  a  white  neckcloth,  fie  advanced  straight  to  Mrs.  G^rge 
Oodolphin. 

'^  Can  I  apeak  a  w<»rd  to  yoo,  ma'am,  if  you  please  ?"  he  asked, 
taking  off  his  hat. 

She  could  only  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  kd  the  way  to  the 
dining-room.  She  wondered  who  he  was :  his  face  seemed  familiar  to 
her.  The  first  words  he  spoke  told  her,  and  she  remembered  him  as 
the  head  assistant  at  the  linendraper's  where  she  chiefly  dealt.  He 
had  been  sent  to  press  for  the  payment  of  the  account.  She  could 
only  tell  him  as  she  had  told  Mrs.  Bond— 4hat  she  was  unable  to 
pay  it. 

<<  Mr.  Jones  would  be  so  very  much  dbiiged  to  you,  ma'am,"  he 
civilly  urged.  "  It  has  been  standing  now  some  little  time,  and  he 
hopes  you  will  stretch  a  point  to  pay  him.  If  you  could  only  give  me 
part  of  it,  he  would  be  gkd." 

"  1  have  not  got  it  to  give,"  said  Maria,  telling  the  truth  in  her  nn- 
happiness.  She  could  but  be  candid:  i^e  was  unable  to  fence  with 
them,  to  use  subterfuge,  as  others  might  have  done.  She  spoke  tiie 
truth,  and  she  spoke  it  meekly.  When  Mr.  George  Godolphin  came 
home,  she  hoped  she  should  pay  them,  she  said*  The  messenser  took 
the  answer,  losing  none  of  his  respectful  manner,  and  departed. 

But  all  were  not  so  civil ;  and  many  found  their  way  to  her  that 
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dby.  Onoe  m  thought  came  acrom  her  to  send  them  into  the  bank ; 
hot  aha  remembered  Thomas  Ooddphin's  faUing  health,  and  the  battle 
he  had  to  fight  on  his  own  account.  Bendes,  these  claims  were  for 
peraonalitieflH-debts  owing  by  herself  and  Geotge.  In  the  aftemo<m. 
Fierce  came  in  and  said  a  lady  wished  to  see  her. 

''  Who  is  it  r  asked  Maria. 

Pierce  did  not  know.  She  was  not  a  yisitor  of  the  housor  She  gave 
in  her  name  as  Mrs.  HardiDg. 

The  applicant  came  in.  Maria  recognised  her,  when  ^e  threw  back 
her  veil,  as  the  wife  of  Harding  the  undertaker.  Pierce  dosed  the 
door,  and  they  were  left  togethor. 

^'  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,  Mrs.  G^rge  Oodolphin,  to  ask 
if  you  will  not  pay  our  account,*'  began  the  appUcant,  in  a  low,  con- 
fidential tone.    *'  Do  pray  let  us  haye  it  if  you  can,  ma*am  !'* 

Maria  was  surprised.  There  was  nothing  owing  that  she  was  aware 
of.  There  could  be  nothing.  **  What  account  are  you  speaking  of  P" 
she  asked. 

''  The  account  for  the  interment  of  the  child.  Your  little  one  who 
died  last,  ma'am." 

''  But  surely  that  is  paid !" 

"  No  it  is  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Harding.  **  The  ether  accounts  were 
paid,  but  that  neyer  has  been.  Mr.  Oeorge  Godolphin  has  promised 
it  times  and  i^ain :  but  he  neyer  paid  it." 

Not  paid !  l%e  burial  of  their  child!  Maria  felt  her  face  flush. 
Was  it  carelessness  on  George's  part,  or  had  he  been  so  long  embar- 
Muned  for  money  that  to  part  with  it  was  a  trouble  to  him.  Maria 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  might  haye  spared  some  little  remnant 
for  iust  debts,  while  lavishing  so  much  upon  the  bill-discounters.  She 
oould  not  help  feeling  another  thing — that  it  was  George's  place  to  be 
neetin^  and  battling  with  these  unhappy  claims,  rather  than  hers. 

'*  This  must  be  paid,  of  course,  Mrs.  Harding,"  she  said.  **  I  had 
mo  idea  but  that  it  was  paid.  When  Mr.  George  Godolphin  comes 
home,  I  will  ask  him  to  see  about  it  instantly." 

"  Ma'am,  can't  you  pay  me  now,"  urged  Mrs.  Harding.  "  If  it 
waite  till  the  bankruptcy's  declared,  it  will  haye  to  go  into  it ;  and 
they  say — they  do  say  that  there'll  be  nothing  for  anybody.  We  cant 
afford  to  lose  it,"  she  added,  speaking  confidentially.  *'  What  with 
bad  debts  and  long  standing  out  accounts,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis 
ourselves ;  though  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  known.  This  will  help 
to  staye  it  ofi^,  if  you  will  let  us  have  it." 

**  I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Maria.  ^  I  wish  I  had  it  to  giye  you. 
It  ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago." 

''  A  part  of  it  was  money  paid  out  of  our  pocket,"  said  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, in  a  reproachful  tone.  "  Mrs.  George  Godolphin,  you  dont  know 
the  boon  it  would  be  to  us !" 

'*  I  would  giye  it  you,  indeed  I  would,  if  I  had  it,"  was  all  Maria 
could  answer. 

She  oould  not  say  more  if  Mrs.  Harding  stopped  until  night.  Mrs. 
Harding  became  at  last  convinced  of  that  truth,  and  took  her  de- 
parture. Maria  sat  down  i^ith  burning  eyes ;  eyes  into  which  the 
tears  would  sot  come. 
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What  with  one  dropped  hint  and  another,  she  had  grown  tolerably 
conTersant  with  the  facta  patent  to  the  world.  One  whiaper  atartled 
her  more  than  anj  other.  It  concerned  the  bonda  of  Lord  Averil. 
What  waa  it  that  waa  amiaa  with  them  ?  That  there  waa  aomething, 
and  something  bad,  appeared  onlj  too  evident.  In  her  terrible  atate 
of  auspenae,  of  uncertainty,  ahe  detennined  to  inquire  of  Thomaa 
Godolphin. 

"Writing  a  few  worda  on  a  slip  of  paper,  she  aent  it  into  the  bank 
parlour.  It  waa  a  request  that  he  would  aee  her  before  he  left. 
Thomaa  aent  back  a  yerbal  mesaage,  "  Very  well.'* 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  evening  before  he  came  to  her.  What  a 
day  he  had  had  I  And  he  had  taken  no  nourishment,  nothing  to  sua* 
tain  him.    Maria  thought  of  that,  and  apoke. 

"  Let  me  get  you  aomething,"  ahe  aaid.  '^  Will  you  take  a  bit  of 
dinner  here,  inatead  of  waiting  to  get  to  Aahlydyat  ?'* 

He  shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  "  It  ia  not  much  dinner 
that  I  shall  eat  anywhere  to-day,  Maria.  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to 
mef 

"  I  want — to — ask  **  she  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  waited 
a  moment  for  greater  calmness.  "  Thomas,"  ahe  began  again,  going 
cloae  to  him,  and  apeaking  almoat  in  a  whiaper,  '^  what  ia  it  that  ia 
being  said  about  the  bonds  of  Lord  Averil  P" 

Thomas  Godolphin  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  may  have  been 
deliberating  whether  it  would  be  well  to  tell  her ;  perbapa  whether  it 
could  be  kept  from  her.    Maria  aeemed  to  answer  the  thought. 

'*I  must  inevitably  know  it,'*  ahe  aaid,  atriving  not  to  tremble  out- 
wardly aa  well  aa  inwardly.  "  Better  that  I  hear  it  from  you  than 
from  others." 

He  thought  ahe  was  right — that  the  knowledge  muat  inevitablr 
come  to  her.  ''It  may  be  better  to  tell  you,  Maria,"  he  said. 
"  George  uaed  the  bonda  for  hia  own  purposea." 

A  dread  pauae.  Maria's  throat  waa  working.  ''  Then — ^it  muat 
have  been  he  who  took  them  from  the  atrong-room !" 

"It  was." 

The  shiverine  came  on  palpably  now.  "  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences ?"  she  Dreathed. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  dread  to  think.  Lord  Averil  may  institute  a 
prosecution." 

Their  eyes  met.  Maria  controlled  her  emotion  with  the  desperate 
energy  of  despair.     "  A — criminal — prosecution  P" 

'^  It  is  in  his  power  to  do  it.  He  has  not  been  near  me  to*day,  and 
that  looks  unfavourable." 

"  Does  he  know  it  yet — ^that  it  was  Geon;e  P" 

"  He  must  know  it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  likely  he  may  have  received 
official  notice  of  it  from  town.  The  report  baa  got  spread  from  thence 
—and  that  is  how  it  has  become  known  at  Prior's  Ash." 

Maria  moistened  her  dry  lips,  and  swallowed  down  the  lump  in  her 
throat  ere  she  could  speak.  ''Would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  return 
here  ?" 

"  If  he  does  return,  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  consequences." 

"  Thomas !— Thomas !"  she  giisped,  the  thought  occurring  to  her 
with  a  sort  of  ahock,  "  ia  he  in  hiding,  do  you  think  P" 
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<'  I  think  it  likely  that  he  is.  He  gave  you  no  address,  it  seems ; 
neither  has  he  sent  one  to  me." 

She  diewback  to  the  wall  by  the  mantelpiece,  and  leaned  against  it. 
Every  hour  seemed  to  bring  forth  worse  and  worse.  Thomas  gazed 
with  compassion  on  the  haggardness  that  was  seating  itself  on  her 
sweet  &ce.  She  was  less  able  to  cope  with  this  misery  than  he.  He 
laid  his  hand  npon  her  shoulder,  speaking  in  a  low  tone : 

'^  It  is  a  fiery  trial  for  both  of  ns,  iAi^ia :  one  hard  to  encounter. 
God  alone  can  help  us  to  bear  it.    Be  very  sure  that  He  will  help !" 

He  went  out,  taking  his  way  on  foot  to  Ashlydyat.  There  was 
greater  grief  there,  if  possible,  than  at  the  bank.  The  news,  touching 
the  bonds,  tmhappily  afloat  at  Prior's  Ash,  had  penetrated  aa  hour 
ago  to  Ashlydyat.  Janet  and  Bessy  were  in  the  room  when  he  en* 
tered.    Janet  lifted  her  severe  face* 

"Was  George  madP"  she  asked,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  ''It 
were  better  that  he  had  been." 

Thomas  sat  down  wearily.  He  had  heard  so  much  of  the  troubles 
all  day  that  a  little  respite  from  having  to  speak  of  them  would  have 
been  a  merciful  relief. 

^  Is  it  true  that  George  has  gone  away  ?"  Bessy  asked. 

''He  left  for  London  on  Saturday,  Maria  says,"  was  the  reply  of 
Thomas. 

"  Has  Maria  been  an  accomplice  in  his  frauds  P''  severely  resumed 
Janet. 

Thomas  turned  his  eyes  gravely  upon  her.  Their  expression  was 
sufficient  answer.  "Can  you  ask  it,  Janet?  She  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  any.  It  would  be  kind  if  one  of  you  woidd  go  down  to 
see  her;  she  seems  very  lonely." 

"I  cannot,"  said  Janet.  "  I  should  be  ashamed  for  people  to  see 
my  face  abroad  in  Prior's  Ash.'' 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow,"  interposed  Bessy.  "  If  Prior's  Ash  looks 
askance  at  me,  it  must.  What  has  happened  is  no  fault  of  mine," 
she  added,  in  her  customary  matter-of-fact  manner. 

"Will  the  firm  be  declared  bankrupt?"  resumed  Janet,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  news  of  it  all  day,"  was  Thomas  Godol- 
phin's  answer.     "  if  othing  can  avert  it." 

"  Will  they  bring  you  in  as  a  participator  in  George's  crime  ?"  she 
asked,  her  voice  sounding  shrill  in  her  great  sorrow.  "  Will  the  firm 
be  gone  against  generally? — or  only  he  ?" 

"I know  nothmg,"  answered  Thomas,  his  hand  shading  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke.  "  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Averil.  It  rests  with  him.  One 
thing  I  have  felt  thankful  for  all  day,"  he  added,  in  a  quicker  tone. 
"That  Crosse's  name  was  legally  withdrawn:  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  in  the  ruin." 

Yes,  "Mx,  Crosse  was  safe.  Safe  from  consequences ;  and  at  the 
present  time  safe  from  hearing  of  the  calamity.  Though  the  firm  was 
still  familiarly  called  Godolphin,  Crosse,  and  Godolphin,  there  was 
no  warranty  for  it.  Mr.  Crosse's  money  and  name  had  been  alike 
withdrawn.  He  had  invested  his  money  in  the  funds.  The  small 
balance  lodged  in  the  bank,  was  a  mere  nothing,  though  he  did  lose 
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it,  like  tbe  rat  of  tko  depositort.  Qd  was  atoying  for  hia  lieiltli  in 
the  south  of  France. 

'^  J  am  tfaankftil  for  one  fUng— that  my  &ther  did  not  Vm  to  see 
it/' returned  Janet.    '' The  ahock  wodd  have  kiUed  him.*' 

''Had  he  lived,  it  might  neTW  hare  happened,''  aaid  IHaomaa. 
**  George  would  probably  ha»Te  been  more  oaatioua  in  all  ways,  with 
him  to  be  respooaible  to.  And  my  fiither  might  hav«  looked  mcme 
keenly  into  thmga,  than  I  have  done,  and  so  not  haya  affocded  the 
opportunity  far  affinra  to  turn  out  ill." 

Bessy  turned  to  Urn.  "  Surely,  Thomas,  you  are  not  going  to  hkme 
yourself!" 

^  No— only  at  moments.  Justly  speaking,  blame  cannot  be  charged 
upon  me." 

Justly!  No,  justly  it  could  not.  He  was  feeling  it  to  his  heaifa 
core  as  he  recalled  the  reminiscenoes  of  tiie  day,  the  reproaches  lariBhed 
on  him.   He  leaned  his  brow  upon  his  hand,  like  one  who  feels  a  pain 


^  Oh,"  wailed  Jaaet,  breaking  the  silence,  '^  coidd  Gheorge  not  ha;re 
been  contented  with  ruining  us  all,  without  adding  to  it  ikis  disgrace  P 
"We  could  hare  borne  poverty ;  we  must  bear  the  wresting  from  us  of 
Ashlydyat ;  but  how  shall  we  support  the  stain  on  tbe  name  of  Oo- 
dolphin  P  I  knew  that  ruin,  and  terrible  ruin,  could  not  be  far  off ;  I 
knew  it  by  the  warnings  that  I  believe  came  in  mercjrto  prepare  us 
for  it ;  but  I  did  not  cast  a  thought  to  crime." 

""  What  has  Meta  been  doing  at  Lady  Godolphin's  FoUy  all  day?'* 
asked  Bessy,  breaJdng  another  silence. 

Thomas  did  not  answer.  He  knew  nothing  of  it;,  was  not  awne 
she  had  been  there.    Bessy  happened  to  cast  her  eyas  to  the  window. 

''  Why !  here  is  Lady  Sarah  Oiame  P'  she  eidaimed.  ''  What  an 
hour  for  her  to  be  paying  visits !" 

^  I  cannot  see  her,'*  said  Janet.  ^  I  wonder  she  ahould  intrade  here 
to-day  I" 

Lady  Sarah  G-rame,  as  it  appeared,  had  not  come  with  the  intoitiaD 
of  intruding  on  Janet.  She  asked  for  Mr.  Gk>dolphin*  Thonun  pro- 
ceeded to  the  room  where  she  had  been  shown.  She  was  not  sitting, 
but  pacing  to  and  fro  in  it;  and  she  turned  sharply  ronnd  and  met 
him  as  he  entered,  her  face  flushed  with  excitement 

^  You  were  (mce  to  have  been  my  son-in-law,"  she  said,  abruptly. 

Thomas,  astonished  at  the  address,  invited  her  to  a  seat,  but  made 
no  immediate  reply.    She  would  not  take  the  chair. 

'^  I  cannot  sit,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Godol^fain,  you  were  to  have  been 
my  son-in-law :  yon  would  have  been  so  now  had  Bl^iel  lived.  Do  y<m 
consider  Ethel  to  be  any  link  between  us  still?" 

He  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  answer.  He  did  not  und^vfaand 
what  she  meant.    Lady  Sarah  continued : 

^'  If  you  do ;  if  you  retain  any  fond  remembrance  of  Bthd,  yon  will 
prove  it  now.  I  had  seven  hundred  pounds  in  your  bank.  I  have 
been  scraping  and  saving  out  of  my  poor  yearly  income  nearly  ever 
since  Ethel  went;  and  I  had  placed  it  <liere.    Can  you  deny  it?" 

'^  Dear  Lady  Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked;  for  her  excite- 
ment was  something  frightfuL  ''  I  know  you  had  it  thcM.  Why 
should  I  deny  it?" 
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"  Ob,  that's  rig^t.  Feaple  have  been  saying  the  bank  was  going  to 
zepudiate  all  claims.    I  want  70a  to  give  it  me.     Now :  privately." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  Lady  Sarah        " 

''  I  cannot  lose  it ;  I  have  been  saying  it  up  for  my  poor  child,"  she 
interrupted,  in  a  most  excited  tone.  '*  She  will  not  have  much  when 
I  am  dead.  Would  you  be  so  cnid  aa  to  lob  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  ?'* 

"  Not  willingly.  Never  willingly,"  he  answered,  in  his  pain.  "I 
had  thought,  laAj  Sarah,  that  though  all  the  world  misjudged  me,  you 
would  not." 

"  Could  you  not,  you  who  were  to  have  married  Ethel,  have  given 
me  a  private  hint  of  it  when  you  found  the  bank  was  goiog  wrong  P 
Others  may  afford  to  lose  their  money,  but  I  eannot." 

''  I  did  not  know  it  was  going  wrong,"  he  said.  ''  The  blow  has 
fdlen  upon  me  as  unexpectedly  as  it  baa  upon  others." 

Lady  Sarah  Ghrame,  giving  vent  to  one  <x  the  fits  of  passionate  ex- 
citement to  which  she  had  all  her  life  heen  subject,  suddenly  flung 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  Thomas  Godolphia.  She  implored  him 
to  return  the  money,  to  avert  "ruin"  from  Sarah  Anne;  she  re- 
proached him  with  selfishness,  with  dishonestjr,  all  in  a  breath.  Can 
you  imagine  what  it  was  for  Thomas  Godolplun  to  meet  this  ?  Up- 
right, gifted  with  lively  conacientiouflness,  tenderly  consideratB  m 
xendering  strict  justice  to  otiiers,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life,  these  un- 
merited r^oaches  were  as  the  iron  entering  into  his  soul. 

Which  was  the  roost  to  be  pitied,  himself  or  Maria  P  Thomas  had 
called  the  calamity  by  its  right  name — a  fiery  trial.  It  was  indeed 
such :  to  him  and  to  her.  You,  who  read,  cannot  picture  it.  Hpw 
he  got  rid  of  Lady  Sarah,  he  could  scarcely  tell :  he  believed  it  was 
by  her  passion  spending  itself  out.  She  was  oompletelv  beside  herseif 
that  n^t,  almost  as  one  who  verges  on  insanity,  and  Thomas  found 
a  momeot  to  ask  himsdyf  whether  that  ill-controlled  woman  could  be 
tiie  mother  of  gentle  Ethel  Her  loud  voice  and  its  leproachea  pene- 
trated to  the  household^an  additional  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup 
cf  the  master  of  AiUydyat. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Maria,  for  it  is  with  her  tiiis  evening  that 
we  have  most  to  do.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'dodk  Mbe  Meta  ar- 
rived,  attended  by  Charlotte  Pain.  Meta  was  in  the  hiehest  of  glee. 
She  was  laden  with  toys  and  sweetmeats ;  she  carried  a  doll  as  big  as 
herself,  she  had  been  out  in  the  carriage,  she  had  had  a  ride  on  Mrs. 
Pain*8  brown  harse,  hdd  on  by  tiiat  lady,  she  had  swung  ''  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees,"  and,  sioiie  than  all,  a  measage  had  come  from  the 
keeper  of  the  dogs  in  the  pit4iole,  to  say  that  they  were  never,  nam 
coming  out  again. 

Charlotte  had  been  generously  kind  to  the  child ;  that  was  erident : 
and  Maria  thanked  her  with  het  eyes  and  heart.  Ab  to  paying  much 
4d  thanks  in  words^  that  was  neariy  beyond  Maria  to^iight. 

'  Where's  Margery  ?"  asked  Metl^  in  a  huzvy  to  show  off  her 


Margery  had  not  retomed.  And  thefe  was  no  otiier  train  now 
fiNMu  the  direction  she  had  gone.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had 
missed  it^  and  would  be  home  in  the  morning.  Msta  drew  a  long 
fiwe:  she  wanted  Mmtgfiry  to  admire  the  doU. 

l2 
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''You  can  go  and  show  it  to  Harriet,  dear,'*  said  Maria.  ''She  ia 
in  the  niiraery."  And  Meta  flew  away,  dragging  the  doll  and  as 
many  other  encumbrances  as  she  could  carry. 

"  Haye  jou  heard  from  George  P"  asked  Charlotte. 

"  It  is  Monday,"  replied  Maria,  in  answer. 

"  You  might  haye  heard  by  the  day  mail.  You  will  be  sure  to  hear 
soon.  Don't  fret  yourself  into  fiddlestrings.  You  are  beginning  to 
look  downright  ilL" 

Maria  made  no  reply.  She  would  haye  to  look  worse  yet,  for  this 
was  only  the  shadow  of  the  beginning.  Charlotte  turned  and  glanced 
round  the  room. 

"  Haye  those  bankruptcy  men  been  here  ?" 

"  No.    I  haye  seen  nothing  of  them." 

"  WeU  now,  there's  time  yet,  and  do  for  goodness'  sake  let  me  saye 
some  few  trifles  for  you,"  heartily  returned  Charlotte.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  you  must  haye  some  treasures  that  it  would  be  grief  to  part  with. 
I  haye  been  thinking  all  da^r  long  how  foolishly  scrupulous  you  are." 

Maria  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "  They  look  into  eyerything,  you 
aay  P"  she  asked. 

"  Look  into  eyerything!"  echoed  Charlotte.  "  I  should  think  they 
do !    That  would  be  little.     They  take  eyerything." 

Maria  left  the  room  and  came  back  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand.  It 
was  a  yery  small  trunk— doll's  trunks  they  are  sometimes  called^- 
coyered  with  red  morocco  leather,  with  a  miniature  lock  and  key. 

"  I  would  saye  this,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  if  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  care  of  it  for  me.  I  should  not  like  them  to  look  into 
it.  It  cannot  be  any  fraud,"  she  added,  in  a  sort  of  apology  for  what 
she  was  doing.  ''  The  things  inside  would  not  seU  for  sixpence,  so  I 
do  not  think  eyen  Mr.  GodoTphin  would  be  angry  with  me." 

Charlotte  nodded,  took  up  her  dress,  and  contriyed  to  thrust  the 
trunk  into  a  huge  pocket  underneath  her  crinoline.  "  I  put  it  on  on 
piirpose,"  she  said,  alluding  to  the  pocket.  "  I  thought  you  might 
think  better  of  it  by  this  eyening.  But  this  is  nothing,  Mrs.  G«orge 
Oodolphin.  You  had  better  giye  me  something  else,  They^ll  be  in 
to-morrow  morning  for  certain.'* 

Maria  replied  that  she  had  nothing  else  to  giye,  and  Charlotte  ruse, 
Baying  she  should  come  or  send  for  Meta  again  on  the  morrow.  As 
she  went  out,  and  proceeded  up  Crosse-street  on  her  way  home,  she 
tossed  her  head  with  a  laugh. 

'*  I  thought  she'd  come  to !  As  if  she'd  not  like  to  saye  her  jewels 
as  other  people  do !  She's  only  rather  more  sly  oyer  it — saying  what 
she  has  giyen  me  would  not  fetch  sixpence !  You  may  tell  that  to  the 
geese,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin !  I  should  like  to  see  what's  inside. 
I  think  I  will." 

And  Charlotte  put  her  wish  into  action.  TTpon  reaching  Lady 
G^dolphin's  FoUy,  she  flung  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  gathered  to* 
|;ether  all  the  small  keys  in  the  house,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  open- 
ing the  simple  lock.  The  contents  were  exposed  to  yiew.  A  lock  of 
hur  of  each  of  her  children  who  had  died,  wrapped  in  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  date  of  its  aeath  written 
respectiyely  outside.  A  golden  lock  of  Meta's ;  a  fair  curl  of 
GteoTg^'f  b^  a  dozen  of  his  letters  to  her,  written  in  the  short  space 
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of  time  tliat  intervened  between  their  engagement  and  their  marriage, 
and  a  aort  of  memorandum  of  their  engagement.  '*  I  was  this  daj 
engaged  to  George  Oodolphin.  I  pray  God  to  render  me  worthy  of 
him !  to  be  to  him  a  loving  and  dutiful  wife." 

Charlotte's  eyes  opened  to  their  utmost  width,  but  there  was  nothing 

^  else  to  see  ;•  nothing  save  the  printed  paper  with  which  the  trunk  was 

'  lined.     *^Is  she  a  fool,  that  Maria  Godolphin !"  ejaculated  Charlotte* 

Certainly  that  were  not  the  class  of  things  that  Mrs.  Pain  would  have 

saved  from  a  bankruptcy.    And  she  solaced  her  feelings  by  reading 

Mr.  George's  letters. 

No,  Mfuia  was  not  a  fool.  Better  that  she  had  come  under  that 
denomination  just  now,  for  she  would  have  felt  her  position  less  keenly. 
Charlotte,  perhaps,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  had  she  been 
told,  that  Maria  Godolphin  was  one  of  those  who  i^re  sensitively  intel- 
lectual, to  a  degree  that  Mistress  Charlotte  herself  could  form  little 
notion  of. 

It  is  upon  these  highly-endowed  natures  that  sorrow  tells.  And  the 
sorrow  must  be  borne  in  silence.  In  the  midst  of  her  great  misery, 
so  great  as  to  be  almost  irrepressible,  Maria  contrived  to  maintain  a 
calm  exterior  to  the  world,  even  to  Charlotte  and  her  outspoken  sym- 
pathy. The  first  tears  that  had  been  wrung  from  her  she  shed  that 
night  oyer  Meta.  When  the  child  came  to  her  for  her  good-night  kiss, 
and  to  say  her  prayers,  Maria  was  utterly  unhinged.  She  clasped  the 
litUe  thing  to  her  heart  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  Meta  was 
firightened. 

Mamma!  mamma !    What  was  the  matter  with  mamma P 

Maria  was  unable  to  answer.  The  sobs  were  choking  her.  Was 
the  child's  inheritance  going  to  be  that  of  shame  P  Maria  had  grieved 
bitterly  when  her  other  children  died :  she  was  almost  feeling  that  it 
might  have  been  a  mercy  had  this  dear  one  also  been  taken.  She 
covered  the  little  face  with  kisses  as  she  held  it  against  her  beating 
heart.    Presently  she  grew  calm  enough  to  speak. 

**  Mamma's  not  well  this  eyening,  darling." 

Once  more,  as  on  the  previous  nights,  Maria  had  to  drag  herself  up 
to  her  weary  bed.  As  she  fell  upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  she 
seemed  to  pray  almost  against  faith  and  hope.  '*  Father !  all  things 
are  possible  to  Thee.  Be  with  me  in  Thy  mercy  this  night,  and  help 
me  to  pass  through  it !" 

She  saw  not  how  she  should  pass  through  it.  Oh  I  when  will  the 
night  be  gone !  broke  incessanuy  from  her  bruised  heart.  Bitterly 
ooid,  as  b^ore,  waa  she ;  a  sensation  of  chilly  trembling  was  in  every 
limb ;  but  her  head  and  brain  seemed  burning,  her  lips  were  dry,  and 
that  painful  nervous  affection,  the  result  of  excessive  anguish,  was 
attacking  her  throat.  Maria  had  never  yet  experienced  that,  and 
thought  she  was  about  to  be  visited  by  some  strange  malady.  It  was 
a  dreadful  night  of  pain,  of  apprehension,  of  cold;  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly she  trembled  as  she  lay  through  it.  One  terrible  word  kept 
beating  its  sound  on  the  room's  air — trantporiation.  Was  her  husband 
in  danger  of  it  P  Just  before  daylight  she  dropped  asleep,  and  for  half 
an  hour  slept  heavily ;  but  with  the  full  dawn  of  day  she  was  awake 
9g^m.  Not  for  the  first  minute  was  she  conscious  of  reality ;  but,  the 
next,  the  fall  tide  of  recollection  had  burst  upon  her.  With  a  low  cry 
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of  despair,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  and  began  pacing  the  carpet,  all 
but  unable  to  support  the  Bureing^aTea  of  mental  aogiiish  which  rose 
up  one  by  one  and  threatened  to  ovennaBter  her  reason.  Inaanitj, 
had  it  come  on,  might  have  been  then  more  of  a  relief  than  a  calamity 
to  Mana  €h)dolphin. 

^How  shall  I  live  tiiroagh  the  day  P  how  sljall  I  lire  tfaroogh  the 
day  P"  were  the  words  that  broke  from  her  lips.  And  she  fell  down 
by  the  bedside,  and  lifted  her  hands  and  her  heart  on  high,  and  wailed 
out  a  cry  to  Ood  to  help  her  to  set  through  it.  Of  her  own  strength, 
she  truly  believed  that  she  could  not. 

She  would  certainly  have  need  of  some  help,  if  she  were  to  bear  it 
patiently.  At  seven  o'clock  a  peal  of  muffled  bells  burst  over  the 
town,  deafening  her  ears.  Some  mauvais  sujets,  discontented  sufferers^ 
had  gone  to  the  belfry  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  set  them  ringing  lor 
the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  Prior's  Ash,  in  the  steppage  of  the 
house  of  Godolphin. 

n. 

**  SHB*S  AS  FUOB  AS  ▲  QUSSH!** 

*<  Is  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  within  P" 

The  inquiry  came  from  Grace  Akeman.  She  put  it  in  a  sharp, 
angry  tone,  something  like  the  sharp  and  angry  peal  she  had  just  runsr 
on  the  hall  belL  Pierce  answered  in  the  amrmativey  and  showed 
her  in. 

The  house  seemed  gloomy  and  still,  as  one  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
does  seem.  Mrs.  Akeman  thought  so  as  she  crossed  the  halL  The 
days  had  gone  on  to  the  Thursday,  the  bankruptcy  had  been  declared, 
and  those  pleasant  visitors,  foretold  by  Charlotte  Pain,  had  entered  on 
their  duties  at  the  bank  and  at  Aahlydyat.  Pearfully  ill  looked  Maria : 
dark  circles  had  formed  under  her  eyes,  her  face  had  lost  its  Uoom, 
and  an  expression  as  of  some  ever-present  dread  had  seated  itself  upon 
her  features.  "When  Pierce  opened  the  door  to  usher  in  her  sister, 
she  started  palpably. 

Things, with  regard  to  Gteorge  Godolphin,  remained  as  th^  were.  He 
had  not  made  his  appearance  at  Prior's  Ash,  and  Thomas  did  not  know 
where  to  virrite  to  him.  Maria  did.  She  had  heard  from  him  on  the 
Tuesday  morning.  His  letter  was  written  apparently  in  the  gayest  of 
spirits.  The  contrast  that  was  presented  between  his  state  of  mmd 
(u  the  tone  of  the  letter  might  be  trusted)  and  Maria's,  was  something 
marvellous.  A  curiosity  in  metaphysics,  as  pertaining  to  the  spiritua! 
organisation  of  humanity.  He  sent  gay  messages  to  Meta,  he  sent 
teasing  ones  to  Margery,  he  never  so  much  as  hinted  to  Maria  that  he 
had  a  knowledge  of  anything  being  wrong.  He  should  soon  be  home^ 
he  said  ;  but  meanwhile  Maria  was  to  write  him  word  all  news,  and 
address  the  letter  under  cover  to  Mr.  Yerrall.  But  she  was  not  to  give 
that  address  to  any  one.  George  Godolphin  knew  he  could  rely  upon 
the  good  faith  of  his  wife.  He  wrote  also  to  his  brother:  a  letter 
which  Thomas  burnt  as  soon  as  read.  Probably  it  was  intended  for 
his  eye  alone.  But  he  expressed  no  wish  to  hear  from  Thomas; 
neither  did  he  say  how  a  letter  might  reach  him.  He  may  have  felt 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  guilty  schoolboy,  who  knows  he  merits  a  leo- 
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tnrey  and  woidd  escape  from  it  as  long  as  nay  be.  Maria's  suspense 
was  neariy  imbeaiaUe— and  Lord  AtoiI  had  given  no  sign  of  wliat  his 
intentions  might  be. 

Seeing  it  was  her  sister  who  entered,  she  turned  to  her  with  a  sort  of 
relief.  *'  Oh,  Ghnice !"  she  said,  '*  I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  see 
waxj  of  joD  aeain." 

€hraee  womd  not  meet  the  offered  hand.  Nerer  much  given  to  eere- 
moBj,  ahe  often  came  in  and  went  out  without  giving  hen.  But  this 
time  Ghraee  had  come  in, anger.  She  Uamed  Maria  for  what  had 
oeeurred,  almost  as  much  as  she  bkmed  George.  Not  of  the  highlj 
refined  order  of  intellect  which  characterised  Maria,  Grace  possessed 
far  keener  penetration.  Had  her  husband  been  goin^  wrong,  Grace 
vonld  inevitaUj  have  discovered  it ;  and  Ae  could  not  believe  but  that 
Maria  must  have  suspected  George  Godolphin.  In  her  angry  feeling 
agamst  Gteorge,  whom  she  had  never  liked,  Grace  would  have  deemed 
it  right  that  Maria  should  denounce  him.  Whether  she  had  been 
witfnllj  blind,  or  really  blind,  Gbace  alike  despised  her  for  it.  ''  I  shall 
not  spare  her  when  I  see  her,"  Grace  bad  said  to  her  husband :  and  she 
did  not  mean  to  spare  her,  now  she  had  come. 

**  I  have  intruded  here  to  ask  if  you  will  go  to  the  rectory  and  see 
mamma,"  Grace  began.    ^  She  is  not  well,  and  cannot  come  to  you.*' 

Ghsaoe's  manner  was  strangely  cold  and  stem.  And  Maria  did  not 
Uke  the  word  ^  intraded."  ^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she.replied,  in  a 
gentle  voke.  ^It  is  very  dull  here  now.  Nobody  has  been  near 
me,  except  Bessy  Godolphin." 

^  You  camEfeofe  expect  many  visitors,"  said  Cfarace,  in  her  hard  manner; 
very  hard  tcMla^. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  see  them  if  they  came,"  was  Maria's  answer. 
''I  was  not  speaking  of  visitors.    Is  mamma  ill  P" 

"  Yes  she  is ;  and  little  wonder,"  replied  Grace.  *^  I  almost  wish  I 
was  not  manri^l,  now  this  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  us :  it  would  at 
any  rate  be  another  ^ir  of  bands  in  the  rectory,  and  I  am  more 
capable  of  work  than  is  mamma  or  Bose.  But  I  am  married ;  and  of 
eourse  my  place  must  be  my  husband's  home." 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  another  pair  of  hands,  Grace  ?" 

**  There  are  going  to  be  changea  at  the  rectory,"  returned  Grace, 
staring  at  the  wall  behind  Maria,  apparently  to  avoid  looking  at  ber« 
^  One  servant  only  is  to  be  retained,  and  the  two  little  Chisholm  girls 
are  eondng  there  to  be  kept  and  educated.  Mamnm  will  have  all  the  care 
upon  her ;  she  and  Bose  must  both  work  and  teach.  Papa  will  keep  the 
little  boy  at  sdiool,  and  have  him  home  in  the  holidays,  to  make  more 
trouble  at  the  rectory.  They,  papa  and  mamma,  will  have  to  pinch  and 
screw;  they  must  deprive  themselves  of  every  comfort ;  bare  neces- 
saries alone  must  be  theirs ;  and,  all  that  can  be  saved  from  their  income 
will  be  put  by  towards  repaving  the  trust-money." 

^  Is  tnis  decided  P"  a^ed  Maria,  in  a  low  tone. 

^  It  is  decided  so  finr  as  papa  can  decide  anything,"  sharply  rejoined 
Gbace.  **  If  the  law  is  put  in  force  against  him,  by  his  co-trustee,  for 
the  recovery  di  the  money,  he  does  not  know  what  he  would  do.  Pos- 
sibly the  living  would  have  to  be  sequestered." 

Maria  did  not  speak.  What  Grace  was  saying  was  all  too  true  and 
terrible.     Grace  flung  up  her  hand  with  a  passionate  movement. 
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**  Had  I  been  tbe  one  to  bring  this  upon  mv  Mher  and  mother, 
Maria,  I  Bhould  wish  I  had  been  oat  of  the  world  before  it  had  been 
done." 

"  I  did  not  bring  it  upon  them,  Grace/'  was  Maria's  scaroelj- 
breathed  answer. 

"  Yes,  jou  did.  Maria,  I  have  come  here  to  speak  my  mind,  and  I 
must  speak  it.  How  could  you,  for  shame,  let  papa  pay  in  that  money, 
the  nine  thousand  pounds  p  If  you  and  George  Oodolphin  must  haye 
flaunted  your  state  and  your  expense  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
ruined  people  to  do  it,  you  might  have  spared  your  father  and 
mother." 

"  Grace !  why  do  you  blame  me  V* 

Mrs.  Akeman  rose  from  her  chair  and  began  pacing  the  room.  She 
did  not  speak  in  a  loud  tone,  not  so  much  in  an  angry  one,  as  in  a 
clear,  sharp,  decisive  one.  Yery  much  like  the  tone  used  by  the  rector 
of  All  Souls'  when  in  his  cynical  moods. 

'^  He  has  been  a  respected  man  all  his  life ;  he  has  kept  up  his  posi- 
tion  " 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  interrupted  Maria,  really  not  sure 
whether  she  was  applying  the  words  satirically  to  George  Gt)dolphin. 

"  Of  whom  do  I  speiu !"  retorted  Grace.  "  Of  your  father  and 
mine.  I  say  he  has  been  a  respected  man  all  his  life;  has  maintained 
his  position  as  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  has  reared  his  children 
suitably,  has  exercised  moderate  hospitality  at  the  rectory,  and  yet  was 

Jutting  something  by  that  we  might  have  a  few  pounds,  each,  at  his 
eath,  to  help  us  on  in  the  world.    Not  one  of  his  children  but  wants 
helping  on :  save  the  grand  wife  of  Mr.  George  Godolphin." 

"Grace!  Grace!" 

"  And  what  have  you  brought  him  to  ?"  continued  Grace,  lifting  her 
hand  in  token  that  she  would  have  out  her  say.  "  To  povertv  in  his 
old  age — he  is  getting  old,  Maria — to  trouble,  to  care,  to  privation ; 
perhaps  to  disgrace  as  a  false  trustee.  J  would  have  sacnficed  my 
husband,  rather  than  my  father." 

Maria  lifted  her  aching  head.  The  reproaches  were  cruel ;  and  yet 
they  told  home.  It  was  her  husband  who  had  ruined  her  father :  and, 
it  may  be  said,  ruined  him  deliberately.  Grace  resumed,  answering 
the  last  thought  almost  as  if  she  had  divined  it. 

"  If  ever  a  shameless  fraud  was  committed  upon  another,  G^rge 
Gt)dolphin  wilfully  committed  it  when  he  took  that  nine  thousand 
pounds.     Prior's  Ash  may  well  be  calling  him  a  swindler !" 

^*  Oh,  Grace,  don't  I"  she  said,  imploringly.  "  He  could  not  have 
known  that  it  was  unsafe  to  take  it." 

Whatever  his  faults,  it  was  Maria's  duty  to  defend  him  against  the 
world. 

"  Could  not  have  known !"  indignantly  returned  Grace.    "  Ton  are 

either  a  fool,  Maria,  or  you  are  deliberately  saying  what  ^rou  know  to 

be  untrue.    You  must  be  aware  that  he  never  entered  it  in  the  books 

— that  he  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  He  is  a  heartless,  bad  man! 

He  might  have  chosen  somebody  else  to  play  upon,  rather  than  his 

^.  wife's  father.     Were  I  papa,  I  should  prosecute  him." 

f^-^y  **  Grace,  you  are  killing  me,"  wailed  Maria.    "Don't  you  think  I 

-ji^  /      have  enough  to  bear  ?" 
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^'  I  make  no  doubt  you  haye.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  bear  the 
half.  But  you  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Maria.  What  thouffh 
George  Godolphin  was  your  husband,  you  need  not  haye  upheld  him 
in  his  course.  Look  at  the  ruin  that  has  fallen  upon  Prior's  Ash !  I 
can  tell  you  that  your  name  and  George  Godolphin's  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  a  long  day.    But  it  won't  be  with  a  blessing !" 

^*  Grace/*  she  said,  lifting  her  streaming  eyes,  for  tears  had  at 
length  come  to  her  relief,  "  have  you  no  pity  for  me  ?" 

"  What  pity  have  you  had  for  others  ?"  was  Grace  Akeman's  re^ 
tort.  "  How  many  must  go  down  to  their  graves  steeped  in  poverty^ 
who,  but  for  George  Godolphin's  treachery,  would  have  passed  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  comfort !  You  have  been  a  blind  simpleton,  and  no^ 
thing  else.  George  Godolphin  has  lavished  his  money  and  his  atten- 
tions broadcast  elsewhere,  and  you  have  looked  complacently  on.  Do 
you  think  Prior's  Ash  has  had  its  eyes  closed,  as  you  have  p  But  it 
ougbt  to  have  told  what  was  gathering," 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grace  ?" 

"  ^Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  was  Grace's  answer.  '^  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  what  you  might  have  seen  for  yourself.  It  is  all  of  a  piece. 
If  people  will  marry  gay  and  attractive  men,  they  must  pay  for  it." 

Maria  remained  suent.  Grace  also  for  a  time.  Then  she  ceased 
her  walking,  and  sat  down  opposite  her  sister. 

'^  I  came  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  your  intention  to  go  down 
and  see  mamma.  She  is  in  bed.  Suffering  from  a  violent  cold,  she 
says.  /  know ;  suffering  from  anguish  of  mind.  If  you  would  not  add 
injgiatitude  to  what  has  passed,  you  will  pay  her  a  visit  to-day.  She 
wishes  to  see  you." 

''  I  will  ^0,"  said  Maria*  But  as  she  spoke  the  words  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  be  a  fearful  trial-^the  showing  herself  in  the 
streets  of  the  town — was  very  present  to  her.  **  I  will  go  to-day,Grace." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grace,  rising ;  "  that's  all  I  came  for." 

''Not  quite  all,  Grace.  You  came,  I  think,  to  make  me  more  un- 
hap^  than  I  was." 

''  I  cannot  gloss  over  fiicts ;  it  is  not  in  my  nature,"  was  the  reply  of 
Grace.  ''If  black  is  black,  I  must  call  it  black;  and  white,  white* 
I  have  not  said  all  I  could  say,  Maria.  I  have  not  spoken  of  our 
loss ;  a  very  paltry  one,  but  a  good  deal  to  us,  I  have  not  alluded  to 
other  and  worse  rumours,  touching  your  husband.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  ruin  brought  on  our  father  and  mother,  and  I  hold  you  nearly  as 
responsible  for  it  as  George  Godolphin.  Where's  Meta  ?"  she  added, 
after  a  short  pause, 

"At  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly.    Mrs.  Pain  has  been  very  kind ^" 

Grace  tamed  sharply  round.    "  And  you  can  let  her  go  there  /" 

"  Mrs.  Pain  has  been  kind,  I  say,  in  coming  for  her*  This  is  but  a 
dull  house  now  for  Meta,  Margery  went  out  on  Monday,  and  has 
been  detained  by  her  sister's  illness." 

"  Let  Meta  come  to  me  if  you  want  to  get  her  out,"  returned 
Grace,  in  a  tone  more  stem  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  "  If 
vou  knew  the  free  comments  indulged  in  by  the  public,  you  would  not 
let  a  child  of  yours  be  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  while  Charlotte 
Fain  inhabita  it." 

Somehow,  Maria  had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  more  particularly 
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as  to  the  '^  comments :"  it  wss  »  sabject  thst  she  shrmk  from,  tbou^h 
Tsgue  and  uncertain  at  the  best.  mis.  Akeman  went  ont,  and  Mans 
the  strings  of  her  grief  loosened,  sat  down  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

With  quite  a  sick  feeling  of  dread  she  dressed  hersdf  to  go  to  the 
rectory.  But  not  until  later  in  the  da;^.  She  pfiit  it  off,  and  pot  it 
off,  with  some^fiunt  wish,  foolish  and  vain,  that  dusk  would  fbvestal 
its  usual  hour  of  approach.  The  western  sun,  drawing  towards  its 
setting,  streamed  fall  on  the  street  of  Prior's  Ash  as  she  walked  down 
it.  Walked  down  it,  almost  like  a  criminal,  her  blaek  Toil  over  her 
ftee,  flushed  with  its  sensitiye  dread.  Nobody  but  herself  knew  how 
she  shrunk  from  the  eyes  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

She  might  have  ordered  the  close  carriage  and  gone  down  in  it — ^for 
the  carriages  and  horses  were  yet  at  her  disposal  for  use.  But  that, 
te  Maria,  would  have  been  worse.  To  go  out  in  state  in  her  esrriace^ 
attended  by  her  men-servants,  wovld  have  seemed  more  braaen)y  a»* 
fiant  of  public  feelings  than  to  appear  <»  foot.  Were  these  fedings 
ultra-sensitiTe  ?  absurd  ?    Not  altogether. 

*^  Look  at  her,  walkii^  there  t  She's  as  fine  as  a  queen  ***  The 
words,  in  an  inaolent,  sneering  toae,  caught  her  ear  as  she  passed  a 
group,  a  low  group  gathered  at  the  comer  of  a  street.  They  would 
not  be  likely  to  come  from  any  other.  That  they  were  directed  to  her 
there  was  no  doubt ;  and  Maria's  ears  tingled  as  she  hastened  on. 

Was  she  so  fine  P  she  could  not  help  asking  herself.  She  had  put  ok 
file  plainert  things  she  had.  A  black  silk  d^ss  and  a  black  mantle, 
a  white  silk  bonnet  and  the  black  veil.  All  good  things,  certainly,  bst 
plain,  and  not  new.  She  began  to  feel  that  reproadies  were  east  te 
her  which  she  did  no/  deserve :  but  they  were  not  the  less  telling  upon 
her  heart. 

r  Did  she  dread  going  into  the  rectory  P  Did  she  dread  the  re- 
proaches she  might  be  met  witb  there P — ^the  coldness?  the  slights  p 
If  so,  she  did  not  find  them.  She  was  met  by  the  most  oonsiderate 
kindness,  and  perhaps  it  wrung  her  heart  all  the  more. 

They  had  seen  her  coming,  and  Sese  ran  forward  to  meet  her  in  the 
hall,  and  kissed  her ;  Seginald  came  boisterously  out  with  a  welcome, 
a  chart  in  one  hand,  paralleL-mlers  and  a  pair  of  ccMnpasses  in  the 
ether :  he  was  making  a  pretence  of  pricking  off  a  ship's  place  in  tiie 
chart.    The  rector  and  Isaac  were  not  at  homew 

"  Is  mamma  in  bed  ?"  she  asked  of  Bose. 

^'  Yes*  But  her  cold  is  better  this  evening.  She  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  you." 

Maria  went  up  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room  alone.  The  anxious 
look  of  care,*of  trouble  on  Mrs.  Hastings's  face,  its  feverish  hue,  strudc 
her  forcibly,  as  she  advanoed  timidly,  uncertain  of  her  reception. 
Uncertain  of  the  reception  of  a  mother  ?  With  an  eagerly  fond 
look,  a  rapid  gesture  of  love,  Mrs.  Hastings  drew  Maria's  face  down 
to  her  for  aa  embrace. 

It  unhinged  Maria.  She  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  gave  vent  to  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  **  Oh  mother,  mother, 
I  could  not  help  it !"  she  wailed.    *'  It  has  been  no  fiiu^t  of  mine." 

Mrs.  Hastings  did  not  speak.  She  laid  her  arm  round  Maria's 
neck,  and  let  it  rest  there.    But  the  sobs  redoubled. 
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"  PonH,  child  P'  8he  said,  then.  **  Toa  will  make  Tounalf  ilL  Mj 
poor  child !" 

'^  I  am  ill,  mamma;  I  think  I  shall  nerer  he  well  again,"  eohhed 
Maria,  forgetting  some  of  her  reticence.  ^I  feel  sometimes  that  it 
would  he  a  relief  to  die." 

**  Hnsh,  my  loYe.  •  Keep  despair  fbom  yoo,  whatever  you  do." 

"  I  ooald  hear  it  better  hot  ^r  the  thongU;  of  yon  and  papa.  That 
is  killing  me.  Indeed,  indeed  I  have  not  deserred  tiie  Uame  thrown 
xsfon  me.    I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happening." 

**  My  dear,  we  have  not  blamed  y^u." 

"  Oh  yes,  everybody  blames  me!"  wailed  Maria.  "And  I  knew 
how  sad  it  is  for  you  all — ^to  suffer  by  us.  It  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  of  it.  Mamma,  do  you  know  I  dreamt  last  night  that  a  great 
shower  of  gold  was  £idiling  down  to  me,  faster  than  I  could  catch  it  in 
my  two  haads.  Such  heiqw  of  soTerrams !  I  thought  I  was  going  ta 
pay  everybody,  and  I  ran  aewmj  laughing,  oh  so  gbd!  and  held  oat 
some  to  papa.  '  Take  them,*  I  said  to  him,  *  they  are  slipping  throng 
my  fingers.'  I  fell  down  when  I  was  dose  to  him,  and  awoke.  I 
awoke — and — ^then" — she  could  scarcely  speak  for  sobs — **  1  remem- 
bered. Mamma,  but  for  Meta,  I  thould  mnre  been  glad  in  that  mo- 
ment to  die." 

The  emotion  of  both  was  very  great,  nearly  overpowering  Maria. 
Abrs.  Hastings  could  not  say  much  of  comfort,  she  was  too  proatiated 
herself.  Anxious  as  she  had  been  to  see  Maria — ^for  she  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  her  being  left  alone  and  unnotioed  in  her  distreaa 
— she  almost  repented  having  smt  for  her.  Neither  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  this  excess  of  agitation. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  of  (^orge  Godolphin.  Mrs.  Hastings  did 
not  mention  him ;  Maria  could  not.  The  rest  of  the  interview  was 
mostly  spent  in  silence,  Maria  holding  her  mother's  hand  and  giving 
way  to  a  rising  sob  now  and  then.  Into  the  affidrs  of  the  bank  Mrs. 
Hntings  felt  that  fAie  could  not  enter.  There  must  be  a  wall  of 
silenoe  between  them  on  tkaft  point,  as  on  the  subject  of  George. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  as  she  went  down,  she  met  her  £Bth». 
«  Oh,  is  it  you,  Maria !"  he  said.    "  How  are  you  ?" 

His  tone  was  a  kind  one.  But  Maria's  heart  was  fnll,  and  she 
could  not  answer.  He  turned  into  the  room  by  which  they  were 
standing,  and  she  went  in  after  him. 

"  When  is  your  husband  coming  beck  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  know  P* 

**■  No,"  she  answered,  obliged  to  confess  to  it. . 

'*  My  opinion  is,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  face  it,  than  to  remain 
swBj/^  said  the  rector.    "  A  more  honourable  coiirse,  at  any  rate." 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  And  Mr.  Hastings,  looking  at  his  daughter'a 
hoe  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  saw  that  it  was  working  with 
emoticHi;  that  she  was  striving,  almost  in  vain,  to  repress  her  &elinga* 

**  It  must  be  very  duU  for  you  at  the  bank  now,  Maria,"  he  resumed, 
in  a  more  gentle  tone  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  nomg  to  anybody : 
^  dull  and  unpleasant.  Will  you  come  to  the  rectory  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  bring  Meta  ?" 

The  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  then,  uairepressed.  <<  Thank  you, 
papa !  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,"  she  answered,  striving  not  to 
choke.     '*  But  I  must  stay  at  home  as  long  as  I  may." 
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She  turned  again  to  the  hall,  mormuring  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  kte,  and  she  must  be  departing.  '^  Who  is  going  to  walk 
with  you  P"  asked  the  rector« 

"I  will,"  cried  out  Beginald,  who  heard  the  question,  and  came 
forth  fo>m  another  room. 

Thej  departed  together.  Seginald  talking  gailj,  as  if  there  were 
not  such  a  thing  as  care  in  the  world ;  Maria  unable  to  answer  him. 
The  pain  in  her  throat  was  worse  than  usual  then.  In  turning  out  at 
the  rectory  gate,  whom  should  they  come  upon  but  old  Jekyl,  walking 
slowly  along,  nearly  bent  double  with  rheumatism.  Beginald  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Why,  old  Jekyl !  it's  never  you !  Are  you  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  yet  ?" 

"Ay,  it's  me,  sir.  Old  bones  don't  set  laid  so  easy;  in  spite, 
maybe,  of  their  wishing  it.  Ma'am,"  added  the  old  man,  turning  to 
Maria,  "  I'd  like  to  make  bold  to  say  a  word  to  you.  That  sixty  pound 
of  mine,  what  was  put  in  the  bank — ^you  mind  it  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maria,  faintly. 

"  The  losing  of  it  '11  be  just  dead  ruin  to  me,  ma'am.  I  lost  my 
bees  last  summer,  as  you  heard  on,  and  that  bit  o'  money  was  all,  like, 
I  had  to  look  to.  One  must  have  a  crust  o'  bread  and  a  sup  o'  tea,  as 
long  as  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  keep  one  above  ground.  One  can't 
lie  down  and  clam.  Woidd  you  be  pleased  just  to  say  a  word  to  the 
ffentlemen,  that  that  trifle  o'  money  mayn't  be  lost  to  me  P  Mr.  Gh>- 
dolphin  will  listen  to  you." 

Maria  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer.  She  had  not  the  courage  to 
tell  him  the  money  was  lost ;  she  did  not  like  to  raue  unjustifiable 
hopes  by  saving  it  might  be  saved. 

Old  Jekyl  interpreted  the  hesitation  wrongly.  "  It  was  you  your* 
self,  ma'am,  as  advised  my  putting  it  there ;  for  myself  I  shouldn't 
have  had  a  thought  on't :  surely  you  won't  object  to  say  a  word  for 
me,  that  I  mayn't  lose  it  now.  My  two  sons,  David  and  Jonathan 
come  home  one  day  when  they  had  been  a  working  at  your  house,  and 
tolled  me,  both  of  'em,  that  you  recommended  me  to  take  my  money 
to  the  bank ;  that  it  would  be  safe  and  sure.  I  eaiCt  afford  to  lose 
it,"  he  added,  in  a  pitiful  tone;  "it's  all  my  subsistence  on  this  side 
o*  the  grave." 

"  Of  course  she'll  speak  to  them,  Jekyl,"  interposed  Beginald, 
answering  for  Maria  just  as  freely  and  lightly  as  he  would  have 
answered  for  himself.  "  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  George  Godolphin  myself 
when  he  comes  home ;  I  don't  mind ;  I  can  say  anything  to  him.  It 
would  be  too  bad  for  you  to  lose  it.  Good  evening.  Don't  go  pitch- 
falling  over!  you  have  not  got  your  sea-legs  on  to-night." 

The  feeble  old  man  continued  his  way,  a  profusion  of  hearty  thanks 
breaking  from  him.  They  fell  on  Maria's  heart  like  a  knelL  Old 
Jekyl's  money  had  as  surely  gone  as  had  the  rest !  And  but  for  her, 
it  might  never  have  been  placed  in  the  bank  of  the  Godolphins. 

She  turned  to  drag  herself  home  again,  there  to  pass  her  usual  night 
of  pain.  To  wail  out,  on  retiring  to  her  chamber,  "  Oh !  when  will 
the  night  be  gone  P"  To  rise  up  in  the  morning  to  the  anguished  cry, 
"  How  shall  I  live  through  the  day  P" 
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HTPATIA. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

Hyfatia's  was  a  name  more  commonly  known,  perhaps — ^in  England 
at  leasfc — during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  than  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  that  is  to  say,  until  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  said  to 
himself,  we  will  suppose,  as  Nature  of  Wordsworth's  Lucy, 

This  child  I  to  myself  will  take, 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own 

of  her.  Gribbon,  probably,  on  the  strength  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  and 
Goldsmith,  certainly,  on  the  score  of  poems,  novel,  essays,  and  plays,  may 
be  accounted  among  our  •<  popular"  writers ;  and'  by  both  Gibbon  and 
Goldsmith  was  the  reading  world  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
instructed  in  the  history  and  cruel  hie  of  Theon's  daughter.  True,  that 
Gibbon  and  Goldsmith  are  still  what  are  called  classics  and  standard 
authors,  and  as  such,  are  presumed  to  be  read  by  all  qualified  readers. 
But,  all  question  of  the  presumptuousness  of  that  presumption  apart,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  gloss  of  novelty  ensured  for  these  two  authors, 
from  their  own  age,  a  degree  of  attention  that  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  reading  world  of  to-day.  Both  Sweet  Auburn's  Oliver  and  the  squat 
little  philosophe  of  Lausanne  wrote  Histories  of  Rome,  with  a  difference* 
Goldy's  biographical  sketch  of  Hypatia  is  indited  in  the  same  popular 
style  which  made  his  Roman  History  a  good  investment  for  the  trade. 
It  professes  to  point  the  moral,  that  not  even  man,  when  secluded  from 
society,  is  a  more  solitary  being  than  the  woman  who  *'  leaves  the  duties 
of  her  own  sex  to  invade  the  privileges  of  ours.''  She  is  said,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  seem  like  one  in  banishment — like  a  neutral  being 
between  the  sexes — possibly  eliciting  the  admiration  of  both,  but  finding 
true  happiness  from  neither.  Now,  of  all  the  ladies  of  antiquity  Gold- 
smith has  ever  read  of,  none,  he  says,  was  more  celebrated  than  (as  he,  or 
at  least  the  copy  we  have  of  him,  mis-spells  the  two  names)  "  the  beautiful 
Hypasia,  the  oaughter  of  Leon  the  philosopher."  This  most  accomplished 
of  women,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  younger.  *'  Nature  was  never  more  lavish  of  its  gifts 
than  it  had  been  to  her,  endued  as  she  was  with  the  most  exalted  under- 
standing, and  the  happiest  turn  to  science.  Education  completed  what 
nature  had  begun,  and  made  her  the  prodigy  not  only  of  her  age,  but  the 
glory  of  her  sex.  From  her  father  she  learned  geometry  and  astronomy ; 
she  collected  from  the  conversation  and  schools  of  the  other  philosophers, 
for  which  Alexandria  was  at  that  time  fiimous,  the  principles  of  the  rest 
of  the  sciences. 

"  "What,"  the  Doctor  demands,  as  in  leamed-doctor-duty  bound,  by 
way  of  conventional  comment,  or  didactic  parenthesis,  "  What  cannot  he 
conquered  by  natural  penetration  and  a  passion  of  study  P  The  bound- 
less knowledge  which  at  that  period  of  time  was  required  to  form  the 
character  of  a  philosopher,  no  way  discouraged  her;  she  delivered  herself 
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up  to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  soon  not  one  in  all  Alexan- 
dria understood  so  perfectly  as  she  all  the  difficulties  of  these  two  philo- 
sophers.— But  not  their  systems  alone,  but  those  of  every  other  sect,  were 
quite  familiar  to  her;  and,  to  this  knowledge,  she  added  that  of  polite 
learning,  and  the  art  of  oratory.  All  the  learning  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  human  mind  to  contain,  being  joined  to  a  most  enchanting 
eloquence,  rendered  this  lady  the  wonder  not  only  of  the  populace,  who 
easily  admire,  but  of  philosophers  themeelves,  who  ai«  sddom  fond  of 
admicatioo."  Unless  directed  to  themselves,  is  a  limitation  we  suppose 
the  Doctor  would  allow. 

He  then  shows  us  how  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  every  day  crowded 
with  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Crreeee  and  A»a  to  see  and 
hear  her — but  opines  that  the  charms  of  her  person  might  probably  not 
have  been  mentioned,  had  she  not  joined  to  a  beauty  the  most  striking,  a 
TirCue  tkat  might  repress  the  most  assuming.  ^  Hypasia  was  the  most 
modest  of  her  sex.  Her  reputation  for  virtue  was  not  less  than  her 
Tiftues;  and,  though  in  a  city  divided  between  two  factions,  though 
visited  by  the  wits  and  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  calumny  never  dared 
to  Bu^Mct  her  morals,  or  attempt  her  oharacter."  Indeed,  and  in  short, 
Providenoe  had,  aooovding  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  taken  so  much  pains  in 
Ibnnizig  Hypatia,  that  we  are  almost  induced  to  complain  (that  is  to  say, 
ke  is)  of  its  not  having  *'  endeavoured  to  make  her  a  Chrigfcian."*  What 
Providence  might  have  done,  with  '*  mudi  pains,"  if  it  had,  with  strenuous 
^'endeavour,"  really  tried,  is^  if  a  question  at  all,  a  delicate  question, 
beyond  our  province,  and  above  our  rea<^. 

Gibbon's  mention  of  Hypatia  is  connected  with  his  record  of  the  tyranny 
of  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria — ^and  specially  with  that  section  of  it 
which  narrates  the  *'  martyrdom"  of  Ammouiua,  under  the  rod  of  the 
lictor.  At  the  eommand  (^  Cyril,  this  <*  martyr's"  body  was  transported 
in  solraan  precession  to  the  cathedcal ;  the  name  of  Ammonius,  we  are 
tokl,  was  enanged  to  that  of  Thaumasins,  the  Wonderful;  his  tomb  was 
decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch  ascended  the 
pul{ttt,  to  celebrate  wlut  Gibbon  calls  the  magnanimity  of  an  assassin  and 
sebeL  "  Such  honours  might  incite  the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under 
the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice 
i>f  a  viigia,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the 
finendslup  of  Orertes  [the  Roman  prefect].  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of 
Theon  the  mathematician,!  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies :  her 
learned  oomments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  ApoUonius  and  Db- 
phaotos,  and  she  publicly  taught^  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotie. 

"  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  niaturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refiiaed  her  lovers,  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  persons  roost 
illustrioiiB  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female 

*  Goldsmith's  Essays:  The  Bee,  No.  8.  (1759.) 

t  For  Theon  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabrieius,  Bibliothec,  torn,  viii  pp. 
SIO,  2 1 1 .  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious  and  original.  Hesjchius 
observes,  that  she  was  persecuted  hih  r^  vnwp&dXXowrav  (ro^tav ;  and  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquenee.  She  ia  honour- 
ably mentioned  (Spist.  10,  15, 16,  3S-80,  ia4, 1S&,  158)  by  her  ftiend  aoddiasipiey 
the  phitoioghic  Bishop  ^ynesins.    (GiUbon,  ch.  zlviii.) 
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nUlosopber  ;  umI  Cyril  beheld  with  a  jealoiis  eye  tfie  p>rg(aoiif  traim  o£ 
bocses  and  ^ves  who  crowded  the  door  of  her  academy.  A  ramoor  was 
raread  among  the  Christians  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  waa  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  reooneiliation  of  the  prefect  and  the  archhiihop ;  and  diat 
obetaele  was  apeedily  veoiOTed.  Oa  a  &tal  day,  in  the  hdy  season  of 
Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to  die 
church,  and  inhamanly  butchered  by  die  hands  of  Peler  the  Reader^  and 
a  troop  of  savages  and  mereiless  faoatioa:  her  Besh  was  seceded  horn,  her 
hones  with  sharp  oystar-«he1h^*  and  her  qnivering  limhs  were  delivered 
to  the  flames.  The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  pwuishment  was  stopped 
by  seasonable  gifts ;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  in- 
dlelible  stain  on  the  chaaeter  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alezandria."t 

Such  is  Gibbon's  version  of  the  career  and  eataetrophe  of  this  wgia- 
martyr.  To  which  composite  designation,  however,  in  eaeh  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  oljecters  are  not  wanting.  Not  a  martyr,  say  they  who 
stickle  for  the  monopoly  of  that  title  by  professors  of  tM  Christian  faith. 
Not  a  virgin,  say  others,  fiir  Suidas  expressly  infonas  us  that  Hypatia  was 
married  to  the  philosopher  Isidonis.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  eidier 
qI  them  in  this  matter. 

It  was  in  AJ>.  391  tliat  an  edict  of  Theodosius  ecnotned  the  closing  of 
the  Serapeum,  in  which,  since  die  Claadinm,  the  Sebastenm,  and  the 
Museum  were  in  ruins,  the  literati  of  Alexandria  had  found  an  asyluoL 
This  immense  building  became  the  habitation  of  such  doleful  creatures  as 
monks  and  monastics,  and  within  its  predncts  a  few  schools  continned  to 
drag  on  a  precarious  existence.  But  philosophic  teaching  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  for  ever,  when  Hypatia  arose — arose  to  he  a  mother  in  Neo- 
Platonism ;  or,  as  M.  NourissonJ  introduces  her,  ^'lorsqu'  une  femme 
vint  lui  rendre  un  ^phem&re  ^dat.'*  Her  birth  occurred  some  twenty 
years  before  the  imperial  edict  just  cited.  She  commeaoed  lecturer  while 
the  dews  of  her  life's  morning-tide  gHsteaed  iredi  upon  her.  And  certes, 
it  was  something  new,  the  histOTian  of  La  Fensee  Surname  remarks,  to 
hear  a  young  girl,  of  distinguished  beauty,  gifted  with  a  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  draped  in  the  pmlosopher's  cloak,  expounding  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  and  the  Stagyrite.  No  wonder  that  throngs  were  collected  from 
aU  quarters,  far  and  near,  to  listen  to  so  rilver^sweet  a  discourser,  and 
have  out  their  stare  at  die  pretty  Pkgan  going  throogh  her  pates  plae* 
Hquee, 

The  celebrity  attained  by  her,  in  the  heyday  of  renown,  is  compared 
by  Philar^te  Chasles  to  that  of  Madame  de  Staal— (with  whom,  by  the 
way,  male,. female,  or  epicene,  has  Madame  de  Stael,  first  and  last,  noi 


•  'OarpoKoig  oyciXoy,  icai  /icXiyddy  Ikairwdffmtngf  «.  r.  X.  •*  Oyster-shells  were 
plentifully  strewn  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Ciasareaa.  I  maj,  therefore,  prefer 
the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  of  tegul»,  tiles,  which 
is  used  by  M .  de  Yalois.  I  am  ignorant^  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless, 
whether  their  victim  was  yet  di^e.^-HCGibbon,  ch.  xlviiL) 
r  t  ''These  exploits  of  Qjrril  are  recorded  by  Socrates  &.  7,  c  13.15),  and  the 
most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  oooUy  styles  the 
murderers  of  Hypatia  Mp€£  t6  ^p6innui  ZvBtpiun.  At  the  mention^  of  that 
injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius  (A.n. 
41«,  Ko.  49)."— ArL 
.  }  PlrQgrdadelaPsnsteHamaine^ch.zzL 
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been  compared?) — '^s'entoura  d'une  c^Ubrit^  semblable  A  celle  dont 
Madame  ae  Stael  a  joui  parmi  nous."  He  admits,  bowever,  that 
Hypatia  iDspirea  a  more  lively  interest  than  cenfemmes  savantes — inas- 
much as  not  only  was  the  fair  Alezandrienne  an  astronomer,  a  scholar,  a 
poet,  and  a  theologian,  but  further,  she  was  young,  handsome,  aimable^ 
and  high  spirited. 

A  grim  fate,  truly,  for  the  mangled  fragments  of  that  beautiful  corpse 
(even  granting  her  to  be,  by  this  time,  middle  aged)  to  be  tossed  about 
the  streets  by  cetU  foule  de  betes  fhroees  ct  figure  humaine.  Of  all 
mobs,  M.  Chasles*  affirms,  the  most  sang^uary  are  ihose  of  towns, 
which  are  destitute  alike  of  freedom  and  of  moral  character — ^in  which 
sophists  are  the  ruling  powers — ^in  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the 
pursuit  roost  had  in  honour — and  in  which  a  refined  and  elegant  civilisa- 
tion,  modelled  on  the  precepts  of  rhetoricians,  lends  its  sanction  to  every 
kind  of  vice  and  cruelty.  A  description  evidently  not  meant  for  restric- 
tion to  Alexandria,  and  the  age  of  Peter  the  Reader. 

At  the  same  time,  to  Alexandria  must  be  unanimously  conceded  a  bad 
eminence  in  brawls.  They  were  facile  principes,  messieurs  the  mobsmen 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  art  of  getting  up  and  carrying  on  a  good  faction 
fight.  Not  Donnybrook  Fair  itself  knows,  or  knew,  better  how  to  ini- 
tiate a  pretty  quarrel,  and  exhaust  its  capabilities,  and  even  from  its  ashes 
renew  its  wonted  fire.  Anything  for  a  row,  in  Alexandria.  People  whose 
base  motto  was,  Ajiything  for  a  quiet  life,  must  take  care  to  live  out  of 
Alexandria.  One  is  reminded  of  Butler's  Hudibrastics  about  those 
<(  ancient  Stoics,"  who,  in  their  porch. 

With  fierce  dispute  maintained  their  churcb, 
Beat  out  their  brains  in  fight  and  study, 
To  prove  that  virtue  is  a  body ; 
That  bonum  is  an  animal. 
Made  ^od  with  stout  polemic  brawl ; 
In  which  acme  hundreds  on  the  place 
Were  slain  outright,  and  many  a  face 
Eetrenched  of  nose,  and  eyes,  and  beard, 
To  maintain  what  their  sect  aTerred.f 

Or  rather,  again,  of  what  the  same  satirist  elsewhere  says,  in  other  than 
octosyllabics'-in  longer  metre,  and  yet  smarter  manner — 

These  follies  had  such  influence  on  the  rabble. 
As  to  engage  them  in  perpetud  squabble ; 
Dividing  Alexandria- 

(sit  venia  verbo :  we  know  it  is  Rome  and  Athens  in  the  original :  but 
ours  is  not,  in  one  sense,  <'  a  needless  Alexandrine,'') 

Dividinf^  Alexandria  into  clans 

Of  ignorant  mechanic  partisans ; 

That,  to  maintain  their  own  hypotheses. 

Broke  one  another's  blockheads,  and  the  peace ; 

Were  often  set  by  ofSoers  i*  the  stocks 

For  quarrelling  about  a  paradox : 

When  pudding-wives  were  launched  in  cockquean  stools, 

For  falling  foul  on  oyster-women's  schools. 

*  DesFenunesGrecques,  §iv.  f  Hudibras,  part  IL  c  iL 
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No  herb-women  sold  cabbages  or  onions. 

Bat  to  their  gossips  of  their  own  opinions. 

A  Peripatetic  coboler  scorned  to  sole 

A  pair  of  shoes  of  any  other  school ; 

And  porters  of  the  judgment  of  the  Stoics 

To  go  an  errand  of  the  Cyrenaics ; 

That  nsed  t'  encounter  in  athletic  lists, 

With  beard  to  beard,  and  teeth  and  nails  to  fists, 

Like  modern  kicks  and  cuffs  among  the  youth 

Of  academies,  to  maintain  the  truth. 

But  in  the  boldest  feats  of  arms  the  Stoic 

And  Epicurean  were  the  most  heroic. 

That  stoutly  ventured  breaking  of  their  necks. 

To  vindicate  the  interests  of  their  sects. 

And  still  behaved  themselves  as  resolute 

In  waging  cuffs  and  bruises,  as  dispute ; 

Until  with  wounds  and  bruises,  which  th'  had  got, 

Some  hundreds  were  killed  dead  upon  the  spot.* 

Need  we  recal  to  the  reader  Moore's  picture  of  the  population  of 
Alexandria,  at  a  period  not  long  before  that  of  Hypatia — a  picture  of  the 
most  motley  miscellany  of  nations,  religions,  and  sects,  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  in  one  city  P  There  we  see,  for  instance,  the  oratory 
of  the  cabalbtic  Jew  beside  the  school  of  the  Grecian  Platonist ;  while 
the  church  of  the  Christian  stands,  undisturbed,  over  the  crypts  of  the 
Egyptian  Hierophant.  Here,  the  adorer  of  Fire,  from  the  East,  laughs 
at  the  less  elegant  superstition  of  the  worshipper  of  cats,  from  the  West. 
Christianity,  even,  has  learnt  to  emulate  the  pious  vagaries  of  Paganism ; 
and  while,  on  one  side,  her  Ophite  professor  is  seen  bending  on  his  knee 
gravely  before  a  serpent,  on  the  other,  a  Nicosian  Christian  is  heard  con- 
tending, with  no  less  gravity,  that  chance  there  can  be  none  of  salvation 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  "  Still  worse,  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  Christian  schism  was  already,'*  writes  Alciphron,  "  with  equal 
vigour,  distinguishing  itself ;  and  I  heard  everywhere,  on  my  arrival,  of 
the  fierce  rancour  and  hate  with  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchmen 
were  then  persecuting  each  other,  because,  forsooth,  the  one  fasted  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  the  others  fasted  upon  the  fourth  and 
8ixth."t  This  century  was  not  exactly  the  time,  nor  was  Alexandria 
altogether  the  place,  for  a  frequent  and  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  ex- 
clamation, once  an  almost  adage.  See  now  these  Christians  love  one 
another ! 

The  "  religious  dissensions"  of  St.  George's  in  the  East  have  been  called 
a  trifle  to  those  of  Alexandria — which,  as  headed  by  churchmen,  and 
winked  at  by  Patriarchs,  were  perhaps  more  akin  to  the  "  Church  and 
King  riots'*  of  a  past  generation  ;  though  one  may  doubt  whether,  if  the 
Birmingham  mob  had  caught  Dr.  Priestley,  he  would  have  suffered  quite 
so  terrible  a  fate  as  that  of  Hypatia.  Of  the  latter  personage,  as  a  recent 
critic  has  observed,  "  it  is  curious  to  read  Mr.  Sharpe'sf  bald  statement 
of  facts  after  the  high-flown  romance  of  Mr.  Kingsley."     Where,  it  is 

^  Butler's  Satires,  Upon  the  Abuse  of  Human  Learning, 
t  The  Epicurean,  oh.  ill. 

X  The  Historv  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  (Conquest  of  the  Arabs. 
Bj  S.  Sharpe.    Fourth  edition.    1859. 
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asked,  are  the  deep-laid  plots  of  Orestes?  Where  is  the  contemplated 
empire  of  Paganism?  Where  is  PeUgia  and  her  elephant?  Where,  too, 
are  those  Goths  of  the  fifth  century,  so  unaccountably  forestalling  the 
likeness  of  Scandinavians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth?  '*  Alas  !  Mr.  Sharpe 
seems  utterly  unconscious  of  anything  of  the  kind.  To  he  sure,  Orestes 
is  mobbed,  and  Hypatia  is  murdered,  and  all  due  honor  is  expressed  at 
the  crime ;  but  tbiat  Oreates  and  Hypatia  had  any  thought  of  reigning 
together  under  the  auspices  of  Pallas  Athene  is  the  special  revelation  of 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  has  not  come  widiin  the  narrower  range  of  vision 
allowed  to  ^.  Sharpe."* 

Non  nostrum  iantas  componere  lites.  Whatever  the  degree  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's  special  second-sight,  or  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  narrow  or  near- 
sightedness, suppose  we  take  the  succinct  life-history  of  Hypatia  from  the 
nan*ative  of  Socrates — whose  simple  candid  maoner  of  relating  a  story  it 
was  his  interest,  as  a  churchman,  to  conceal,  or  explain  away,  has  been 
lauded  as  a  model  for  ecclesiastical  historians.  We  quote  from  the 
translation  by  Wells,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old.  "  There  was 
a  woman  at  Alexandria  by  name  Hypatia.  She  was  daughter  to  Theon 
the  philosopher.  She  had  arrived  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  learning, 
that  she  excelled  all  the  philosophers  of  her  own  times,  and  suooeeded  in 
that  Platonic  school  derived  from  Plotinus,  and  expanded  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy  to  those  who  would  hear  her.  Wherefore,  all  persons 
who  were  studious  of  philosophy  flocked  to  her  from  all  pacts.  By  reason 
of  that  eminent  confidence  and  readiness  of  expression,  wherewith  she  had 
accomplished  herself  by  her  learning,  she  addressed  frequently  even  to 
the  magistrates  with  a  singular  modesty.  Nor  was  she  ashamed  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  public  assembly  of  men,  for  all  persons  revered  and  admired 
her  for  her  eximiousf  modesty.  Envy  armed  itself  against  this  woman  at 
that  time;  for,  because  she  had  frequent  conferences  with  Orestes,  for 
this  reason  a  cidumny  was  framed  against  her  among  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, as  if  she  hindered  Orestes  irom  coming  to  a  reconciliation  witli  the 
bishop  [Cyril,  her  implacable  foe].  Certain  persons  therefore,  of  fierce 
and  over-hot  minds,  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  conspired 
4i.gain8t  the  woman,  and  observed  her  returning  home  from  some  place ; 
and  having  pulled  her  out  of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her  to  theohnrch 
named  Caesareum,  where  they  stripped  her  and  murdered  her.  And  when 
they  had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all  her  members  to  a  place 
called  Cinaron,  and  consumed  them  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no 
small  disgrace  upon  Cyrillus  and  the  Alexandrian  Church.''}  And  his 
artless  mode  of  relating  it,  has  brought  no  small  credit  to  Soorates — con- 
sidering his  profession  and  circumstances,  and  especially  comparing  (or 
contrasting)  him  with  other  church-historians,  his  successors,  in  century 
after  century,  £rom  his  to  our  own. 

Not  in  this  respect  can  any  invidious  comparison,  or  contrast,  be  insti- 
tuted between  him  and  the  present  Cambridge  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory— for,  if  the  venerable  Greek  churchman  has  not  been  unjust  to  this 

♦  Saturday  Review,  No.  255. 

t  ExinUout,    Well8*8  speech  bewrayeth  him  somewhat.    His  Socrates  is  Eng- 
Utbed,  not  from  the  Greek  original,  but  fW>m  the  Latin  of  Yalesius. 
X  Wells's  Socrates'  Ecdesiastical  History,  1709. 
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heathen  womaiiy  our  fiberal  modem  has  iesAt  out  ev«ii  more  than  justice 
to  her.  But  in  point  t>f  stjle,  in  -respect  of  desertptive  Jirt,  and  por- 
iisiture,  and  narratire  efieot,  the  contnwt  le  as  clean  a  ease  «s  oan  well  he 
imagined.  We  have  purposely  queied  the  bald  matter-of^fiict  record  of 
the  old  choeinioler,  that  it  might,  by  <«ray  of  backgroond,  give  greater  re- 
lief tasuch  a  pieture  as  the  following,  one  of  many  like  it,  firom  the  story 
of  New  Foes^th  an  Old  Ku^e. 

The  seene  is^a  room  fitted  np^in  the  porest  Greek  taste,  not  without 
an  aliectatioii  of  •archaism,  in  the  severe  forms  and  subdoed  half*-dnts  of 
thefreseoes  which  ornament  the^jvalis  with  tableaux  from,  the  old  myths 
of  Aifaeas;  yet  the  general  effect,  even  under  the  blazing  sun  which 
pours  in  through  the  mosquito-nets  of  the  coort-yard 'windows,  is  one  of 
exquisite  coekiess,  and  cleanliness,  and  repose.  The  room  has  neither 
carpet  nor  fivepkce ;  and  the  only  Horahles  in  it  are  a  ao£»-bed,  a  table, 
and  an  arm-chair,  all  of  such  delicate  and  graeeinl  forms,  as  maybe 
seen  on  ancient  vases  of  a  far  earlier  penod  than  that  whereof  Mr. 
Riogsley  writes.  ^' But,  most  probably,  had  any  of  as  entered  that 
room  that  morning,  we  should  net  have  been  able  to  spare  a  lode  either 
for  the  furniture,'  or  the  general  effect,  or  the  "Mnseum  Ghndens,  or  the 
sparklii^  Mediterranean  beyond.  •  .  .  For  in  the  light  arm-chair, 
readiog  an^annaoript  which  lay  on  the  table, 'Sat  a*  woman,  of  some  five- 
and*twenty  years,  eviden%  the  tatdkry  ^goddess  of  the  little  shrine, 
dressed,  in  pedeot-  keeping  with  the  archaism  of  thetshamher,  in  «b  simple 
old  snow-fwhite  Ionic  robe,  fallii^  to  the  feet  and  reaehing'to  the  throat, 
and  of  that  peeuliarly  seTere<aml  gvacefttl  fiishion  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  d»r  dress  fialls  downward  again  from  the  'neck  to  the  waist  in  a 
sort  of  cape,  entirely  hiding  the  oudine  of  tiiebost,  wlale  it  leaves  the 
aroM  and  the  points  of  the  shouldm  bare.  Her  dress  was  entirely 
without  oraament,  except  the  two  narrow  purple  stripes  down  the  front, 
which  anrioed  her raak  as  a  Beoaan.citiaen,  the  g^-embroidered  shoes 
upon  her  feet,  and  the  gdd  net,  whioh  looped  badk,  from  her  forehead  to 
her  necky  hair  the  colour  and  gloss  of  whieh-were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  metal  itself,  such  as  Athene  hersdf  might  have  envied 
for  tint,  aad  mass,  and  ripple.  Her  features,  arms,. and  hands,  were  of 
the  seveieet  and  grandest  type  of  old  Greek  *  beauty,  at  onee  showing 
everywhere  the  high  development  of  the  bones,  and  coverii^  them  with 
that  firm,  ronnd,  ripe  outline, -and  waxy  morbidezza  of  skin,  vrhieh  the 
M  Greeks  owed  to  their  contimtal  use  not  only  of  the  bath  and  mus- 
cular axereise,  hat  also  of  .daily  unguents.  There  m^ht  have  seemed  to 
us  too  much  eadness  in  that  elear  grey  eye ;  too  mnch  self-eonscious 
restraint  in  these  sharp  curved 'lips;  too  much  affectation  in  the  studied 
severity  of  her  posture  as  she  read,— ^copied,  as  it  seemed,  from  some  old 
vase  or  bas-relief.  But  the  glorious  grace  and  beauty  of  «very  line  of 
fine  and  figure,  would  have  excused,  even  hidden  those  defects,  and  we 
should  only  have  recognised  the  marked  resemblance  to  the  ideal  por- 
traits of  Athene  which  adorned  every  panel  of  the  walls. 

"  She  has  lifted  her  eyes  off  the  manuscript;  she  is  looking  out  with 
kindling  countenance  over  the  gardens  of  the  Museum  ;  her  ripe,  curl- 
ing, Greek  lips,  such  as  we  never  see  now,  even  cunong  our  own  wives 
ai^  sisters,  open*     She  is  talking,  to  herself.     Lbten  I 
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*<  ^  Yes.  The  statues  there  are  broken.  The  libraries  are  plundered. 
The  oracles  are  dumb.  And  yet — who  says  that  the  old  fiiith  of  heroes 
and  sages  is  dead  ?  The  beautiful  can  never  die.  If  the  gods  have 
deserted  their  oraoles,  they  have  not  deserted  the  souls  who  aspire  to 
them.  If  they  have  ceased  to  guide  nations,  they  have  not  ceased  to 
speak  to  their  own  elect.  If  they  have  cast  off  the  vulgar  herd,  they 
have  not  cast  off  Hypatia.  .  .  .  Ay.  To  believe  in  the  old  creeds,  while 
every  one  else  is  dropping  away  from  them.  ...  To  believe  in  spite  of 
disappointments.  ...  To  hope  against  hope.  ...  To  show  oneself  su- 
perior to  the  herd,  by  seeing  boundless  depths  of  living  glory  in  myths 
which  have  become  dark  and  dead  to  them.  ...  To  struggle  to  the  last 
against  the  new  and  vulgar  superstitions  of  a  rotting  age,  for  the  faith 
of  my  forefathers,  for  the  old  gods,  the  old  heroes,  the  old  sages  who 
gauged  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth — and  perhaps  to  conquer — at 
least  to  have  my  reward!'  "* 

Such  is  the  Hypatia  hypostatised  in  latter-day  romance.  We  could 
wish  for  a  companion-picture  of  her  in  the  lecture-room — telling  us  how 
she  looked,  and  spoke,  and  generally  demeaned  herself  there.  For  it  is 
as  the  Representative  Woman  of  learning  in  the  lecture-room  that  one 
thinks,  for  the  most  part,  of  Hypatia  at  all — exceptang  always  the 
shocking  tragedy  of  her  death,  which  is  more  dramatically,  memorable, 
and  therefore  more  absorbingly  arrests  the  general  fancy.  Mr.  Ringsley 
gives  us,  at  considerable  length,  the  argument  and  filling  up  of  one  of  her 
lectures ;  but  a  character-portrait  of  the  lecturer  herself,  in  the  act,  he 
leaves  a  desideratum.  A  pleasant  volume  might  be  written  on  lady- 
lecturers,  ancient,  modem,  and  modern-antique.  Pere  Buffier,  a  Jesuit 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  plus  eclairSs  ei  des  plus 
spirituels,  who  belonged  to  the  society  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  wrote  a 
Dissertation,  demi-semi-paradoxical  in  its  tone,  in  which  he  bestirred 
himself  to  prove  that  'Mes  femmes  sont  capables  des  sciences" — and 
appealing,  in  the  course  of  his  ratiocination,  to  the  political  attainments 
of  Queens  Zenobia  and  Elizabeth — ^to  female  philosophers  like  the  As- 
pasia  of  Pericles  and  ever  so  many  more — to  medical  mistresses  like  the 
celebrated  Comara  of  the  school  of  Padua — and  to  female  astronomers 
and  geometricians  like  Hypatie^  or  a  certain  marquise  modeme  he  could 
name.  Madame  du  Chitelet  was  a  very  French  Hypatia.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  her,  and  to  the  pelting  showers  of  epigrams  which  her  pecu- 
liar talents  and  character  (or  want  of  it)  called  down  upon  her,  that 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  thus  expresses  himself:  <'If,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
beautiful  Hypatia,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  mob  at  Alexandria,  Madame  du  Gh&telet,  who 
was  not  so  beautiful,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  not  possessor  of 
quite  all  the  virtues  of  Hypatia,  was  not,  indeed,  like  her,  stoned  to 
death,  but  Madame  had  to  endure  the  smart  railleries  of  the  world  she 
lived  in, — the  most  spirUuel  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  the  most  me- 
chanty^  One  would  have  imagined  that  Voltaire — ^this  divine  Emilie's 
own  Voltaire — would  have  appropriated  the  title  of  Hypatie  to  her,  and 
to  her  alone.     But  no ;  we  find  him  bestowing  ity  long  years  afterwards^ 

•  Kingsle/s  Hypatia,  ch.  ii  f  Essai  sur  Mme.  du  CbAtelet   (1850.) 
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on  a  very  different  personage — that  rather  prim  and  Tery  pretty  pre* 
«isian,  Mile.  Sosanne  Curchod,  who  wanted  to  marry  Gibbon,  and  whom 
Cribbon  wanted  to  marry,  and  who,  if  the  had  married  ce  cAer  Edauard, 
——why,  then  the  world  might  (not  to  say  must)  have  missed  two  very 
noticeable  prodoctions — first,  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  FaU ;  and, 
secondly,  the  actual  life  and  worics  of  Madame  de  StaSl !  When  Su- 
Baiine  of  Lausanne  lost  her  venerable  sire,  a  pattern  of  the  pastoral  pastor, 
she  was  induced  to  set  up  as  lecturer  on  languages — which  she  did  with 
success ;  and  not  many  years  ago  there  was  still  pointed  out,  in  a  little 
valley  near  Lausanne^  the  estrade  or  tertre  de  verdure  ilevie  en  guise  de 
^aire^  by  the  students  of  the  place,  from  which  the  belle  orpheline  de 
Cramer  distributed  nrizes  and  ^loges,  and  even,  in  fine  weather,  deli- 
vered her  lemons  in  the  open  air.  Ten  years  later  Mile.  Curchod  was 
Madame  Necker ;  but  Voltaire  was  not  unmindful  of  these  *'  souvenirs 
de  Lausanne,"  when  he  thus  addressed  the  visitors  of  that  lady — by  this 
time  a  recognised  grande  dame  at  Paris,  and  famous  for  her  Friday  re- 
ceptions of  the  beaux  esprits  philosophes  :* 

Vous  qui  chez  la  belle  ffypaiie, 
Tons  lea  vendredis  raisonnez 
De  vertu,  de  philosophie,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  P^re  Buffier  and  his  delicate  investigation.  The  good 
Father,  with  all  his  irony,  was  more  tolerant  of  didactic  ladyhood  than 
a  learned  compatriot  of  his,  who  treating  of  the  names  that  Italy  can 
show  In  this  department,  gruffly  exclaims:  ^*Nous  avons  bien  de  la 
peine  k  permettre  aux  femmes  un  habit  de  muse  :  comment  pourrions* 
nous  leur  souffrir  un  bonnet  de  docteur  ?"'{'  Not  all  the  world  is  eoually 
unsympathising.  The  latest  biographer  of  Olympia  Morata  exhibits 
ber  at  full  length,  ''  bright  and  beautiful,"  lecturing  away  on  the  Para- 
doxes of  Cicero — enchanting  all  eyes,  and  charming  all  ears— *^  ap- 
proaching, one  may  fancy,  in  social  position,  some  Siddons  or  Mars  more 
nearly  than  any  other  existence  known  to  our  times."  Of  the  whole 
mctura  of  this  radiant  Olympia,  ambitious  of  praise,  triumphant,  full  of 
fervid  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  Mr.  Trollope  may 
well  csdl  these  public  lectures,  or  declamations,  the  strangest  feature  to 
our  seeming.  **  Let  the  inmates  of  our  '  Establishmento,'  '  Colleges,' 
^  Academies,'  of  the  most  finished  and  ^  finishing'  category,  picture  to 
themselves  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  called  on  to  lecture  before  an  au- 
dience, composed  of  all  the  court-circle  and  most  learned  Dons  of  Fer- 
rara,  on  the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero ! — improvising  her  declamation,  too,  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  if  we  may  believe  ber  friend  Curio,  writing  many 
years  afterwards,  with  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  these  exhibitions 
still  strong  within  him.  <  Then,'  writes  he,  *  we  used  to  hear  her  de- 
claiming in  Latin,  improvising  in  Greek,  explaining  the  paradoxes  of  the 
greatest  orators,  and  [last  not  least]  answering  to  all  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  her."'^ 

Hence,  to  the  Teutonic  imagination,  the  picture  of  Olympia  seems  to 

*  See  Canseries  dn  Lundl,  t  iv.  p.  190.  f  Ginguen^ 

X  Cello  Curione,  Epist,  cited  by  Bonnet. 
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present  «q  altogether  soenic  personage,  prepared  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation, with  slender,  graceful  figure,  draped  iDloBgnrhite  muslin  robee^ 
with  beautiftilly  eloquent  upraised  arm,  Andres  Atkemaiai  on  her  lovely 
lips — with  befitting  baokgronnd  of  gleaming  marble  porticos,  and  grej-* 
green  olive  groves  behind, — the  cloudless  blue  above,  umI  bluer  ^gean  in 
the  distance.  ^^  Nothing  seems  to  have  excited  the  admiration  and  appro^ 
bation  of  her  contemporariee  more  than  these  public  deokmattdns.  '  One 
might  have  fancied  that  one  was  listening  to  one  of  the  most  learned 
virgins  of  Greece  or  Borne,  to  whom,  indeed,  [Curio  affirms]  she  may  be 
justly  compared.'  ''*  In  which  degrees  of  comparison  we  can  suppose 
Hypatia,  for  one,  begging  to  be  eaccused  and  left  outi  Glympia  Monite> 
would  scarcely  have  suited  her  Platonic  complexion;  More  to  her  mind 
would  have  been  fair  young  Novella,  Petraron's  daughter,—* which  accom- 

eished  donzella  '^  would  o&n  lecture  to  the  scholars,''  we  are  told,  wheo 
^r  father  was  otherwise  engaged^ — placing  herself,  however,  behind  a 
small  curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  theught&t  A  Frendi 
philosopher  proposes  this  very  subject  of  Petrarch's  daughter,  at  one  of 
these  Curtain-lectures,  as  affording  matter  for  a  jolt  probieme,  about 
which  a  deal  might  be  said  for  and  against :  "  On  pourroit  examiner  si 
cette  fille  avan9oit,  ou  si  elJe  retardoit  le  profit  de>  ses  auditeurs,  en  leur 
cachant  son  beau  visage.  II  y  auroit  cent  choses  k  dire  pour  et  contre 
llldessus."}  His  leaving  so  pretty  a  problem  unsolved,  as  though  in 
humorous  despair  of  ever  balancing  itspro^  and  cons,  is  prettily  charac- 
teristic of  Bayle's  suspensive  seeptidsm. 

Mi*.  Kingsley's  Hypatia,  no  such  Curtain* lectbrev,  bewilders  her 
auditors  by  the  beauty  of  the  lecturer,  the  grace  of  her  action,  the 
melody  of  her  voice,  and  the  maze  of  her  rhetoric,  as  it  glitters  before 
their  mind's  eye,  like  a  cobweb  diamonded  with  dew.  She  has  to  contend, 
however,  against  knots  of  clownish  and  ofben  brutal  sophists,  the  wrecks 
of  the  old  Cynic,  Stoic,  and  Academic  schools,  §  who,  with  venom  in- 
creasing, after  the  wont  of  parties,  with  their  decreprtude,  assailed  tha 
beautifully  bespangled  card-castle  of  Neo-Platonism,  as  an  empty  medley 
of'  all  Greek  philosophies  with  all  Bastem  superstitions.  ||  Woman-Jik^. 
she  yearns  for  some  strong  genius  of  the  stronger  sex,  to  whom  to  resort 
for  inspiration,  aid,  and  solace,  in  time  of  need.  "  Ah,  that  Jtilian,"  she 
sighs,  ''  had  lived  a  generation  later !  That  I  could  have  brought  all  my 
hard-i  earned  treasures  to  the  feet  of  the  Poet  of  the  Sun,  and  cried, '  Tdce 
me ! — Hero,  warrior,  statesman,  sage,  priest  of  the  God  ofldglit !  Take 
thy  slave!  Command  her — send  her — to  martyrdom,  if  thou  wtlt  !*  A 
petty  price  would  that  have  been  where^vith  to  buy  the  honour  of  hemg 
the  meanest  of  thy  apostles,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Jamblichus,  MaximiMi 
Libanius,  and  the  choir  of  sages  who  upheld'  the  throne  of  the  last  true 

Casar!"T[ 

The  price,  petty  or  not,  of  martyrdom,  is  one  she  is  doomed  to  pay,** 

*  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women,  voL  ii.  pp.  84  sq. 
t  See  Rogers's  Italy.  f  BayK 

§  On  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Kingsley's  four  lectures,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Alexandria 
and  the  Alexandrians,  pastim. 

11  Hypatia,  pp.  97, 100  andf^;.  (2nd  edit)  f»  Ibid.,  172. 

♦♦  «*  I  say,  Pen,**  writes  Clhre  Newcome,  from  the  Eternal  City,  to  Arthur  Pen- 
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ihoogh  not  on  tlie  terioB  she  is  here'supposed  to  aspire  to.  Her  creed». 
meanwhile,  like  those  of  her  fellow^philosophers,  is  one  of  the  fancy  and 
the  Teligjk>us  sentiment,  rather  than  of  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense. 
Al]  the  briUiant  cload-world  in  which  she  has  revelled  for  years,* — 
cosmogonies^  emanationSf  affinities^  symbolisms,  hierarehiea,-  abysses^ 
eternities^  and  the  rest  of  it — seem  vanishing  into  air  at  her  utmost  need 
The  martyr's  spirit  she  may  ha;ve,  but  not  the  martyr's  faith..  She  haa 
brave  reaolutions,  but  feeble  conviction6»  Hence  a  special  pathos  about 
the  tragedy  of  her  latter  end,  as  worked  up  and  wrought  out  in  philo*- 
sophical  romance.  Qrapbically  grim  are  the  soattered  tktails  the  novelist 
lavishes  on  this  shocking  soene— ^showing  us  the  mob,  that  increases 
roomentarily  by  hundreds,  as  it  pours  down  upon  the«beachy  and* returns 
bnodishing  flints,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery — a  dense  mass- of  Para* 
boJani  and  monks^  who^  mingled  with  the  fisli- wives  and  dock- workers^ 
leap  and  yell  around  their  victim.  **  She  shook  heraelf  free-  iiiom  her  tor* 
mentors,  and  springing  back,  rose  for  one  moment  to  her  full  height, 
naked,  snow-white  against  the  dmky  mass  around — shame  and  indignation 
in  those  wide  clear  eyes,  but  not  a  stain  of  fearJ'f  She. opens  her  lips  to 
speak^  in  the  Caesareium  to  which  they  have  haled  her — beneath  the- 
shadow  of  the  colossal  Christ  above  the  altar.  But  at  that  instant  she  is 
stnick  to  the*earth  .by  Peter  the  Keader,  Cyrirs  man-^f^all^wotky  all  dirty 
work  at  least, — *'  Peter,  a  reader  of  the  principal  chuieh/'  and.bcanded 
by  honest  Goldsmith  as  "  one  of  those  vile  slaves  by  whom  men  in  power 
are  too  frequently  attended — wretches  ever  ready  to  commit  any  crime 
which  they. hope. may  render  them  agreeable  to  their  employer^'!  Mr. 
Kingsley*8  readers  are  familiar  with  the  odious  piwsenoe  of  this  sanctified 
scamp,  and  see  many  a  swashing  blow  struck  by  this  exceedingly  muscular 
Christian,  §  before  the  finishing  one  which  lays  Hypatia  low.  Then  the 
dark  mass  closes  over  her  again — and  then  wail  on  wail,  long,  wild,  ear- 

dennis,  '* I  wish  Warrington  would  write  the  history  of  tbeliast  of  the  Pagans. 
Did  you  never  have  a  sympathj  for  them  as  the  monks  came  rushing  into  their 
temples,  kicking  down  their  poor  altars,  smashing  the  fair  calm  faces  of  their  gods, 
and  sending  their  vestals  a-flying?  They  are  always  preaching  here  about  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  Are  not  the  churches  full  of  martyrs  with  choppers 
in  their  meek  Jbeads ;  vii^ins  on  gridixona;  riddled  St.  Sebastians,  and  the  like? 
But  have  they  never  persecuted  in  their  turn  ?  Oh,  me !  You  and  I  know  better,'^ 
&c.— 7%c  N'ewcomeSf  ch.  zxxv. 

»  Hypatia,  346.  t  Ibid.,  362. 

t  Qoldsnaith's  Essays,  ti6t  Mpr^L 

§  A  well-known  clerical  writer  of  this  generation  has  been  likened  to  Peter, 
none  too  kindly,  by  a  leading  Keview.  "Mr.  Kealeis  a  theologian  and  a  vigorous 
one.  In  the  nineteenth  century  unorthodox  ladies  are  not  scraped  to  death  with 
oyster-shells,  but  had  Mr.  Neale  lived  fourteen  hundred  years  back,  we  could 
almost  fancy  him  following  the  banner  of  Peter  the  BieadeT.**-^8aturday  Review^ 
Na  270. 

And  as  the  reviewer  traces  out  a  mutatis  mtOandU  aflBnity  between  Peter  and  the 
Bev.  John  Mason  Neale,  so,  by-the-hy,  he  owns  to  having  "  always  fancied"  that 
Mr.  Kingsley  shadowed  forth  himself  in  the  character  of  Synesius,  "  the  Squire- 
Bishop"  (see  •*  Hypatia*') — ^not  a  bad  bishop  either,  if  we  may  believe  his  panegyrist 
—adds  this  detective  of  ecclesiastical  puallels— but  one  who  could  withal  write 
poems  and  go  a-hunting,  whose  orthodoxy  was  perhaps  not  quite  unimpeachable, 
and  who  at  all  events  clave  to  his  wife  in  defiance  of  monks  and  Manichees. 
Excessively  not  the  sort  of  bishop  to  deliver  Wigramite  charges  against  clerical 
whiskers  and  clerical  cricketing. 
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piercing,  rings  along  the  vaulted  roof.  ^<  When  would  they  end  ?  What 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy  were  they  doing  ?  Tearing  her  piece- 
meal P  Yes,  and  worse  than  that.''  .  .  •  ''  It  was  over.  The  shrieks  had 
died  away  into  moans ;  the  moans  to  silence."  Anon,  a  new  cry  rose 
through  the  dome.  <*  To  the  Cinaron !  Bum  the  hones  to  ashes ! 
Scatter  them  into  the  sea  !"*  And  the  moh  pour  past  us  agmn — and  we 
watch  from  afar  the  glaring  of  the  fire,. and  the  rabble  leaping  and  yelling 
like  demons  around  their  Moloch  sacrifice. — Such  was  the  end  of  Hypatia, 
the  "  glory  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  astonishment  of  ours."t 

Hypatia's  murder  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Kingsley  to  have  been  the  death- 
blow of  philosophy  in  Alexandria.  **  Twenty  years  after  Hypatia's  death 
[a.d.  415],  philosophy  was  flickering  down  to  its  very  socket."  In  lan- 
guage tremendous  and  unmistakable,  as  he  calls  it,  philosophers  had  been 
informed  that  mankind  had  done  with  them  ;  that  they  had  been  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting ;  that  if  they  had  no  better  Gospel 
than  that  to  preach,  they  must  make  way  for  those  who  had.  And  they 
did  make  way.  '^  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  them  or  their  wisdom 
henceforth,  except  at  Athens,  where  Proclus,  Marin  us,  Isidore,  and  others, 
kept  up  the  <  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  succession,'  and  descended 
deeper  and  deeper,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  realms  of  confusion — 
confusion  of  the  material  with  the  spiritual,  of  the  subject  with  the  object, 
the  moral  with  the  intellectual" — "craving  after  signs  and  wonden^ 
dabbling  in  magic,  astrology,  and  barbarian  fetichisms ;  bemoaning  the 
fallen  age,  and  barking  querulously  at  every  form  of  human  thought 
except  their  own ;  writing  pompous  biographies,  full  of  bad  Greek,  worse 
taste,  and  still  worse  miracles."]; 

—That  last  drear  mood 
Of  envious  sloth,  and  proud  decrepitude ; 
No  faith,  no  art,  no  king,  no  priest,  no  God ; 
While  round  the  freezing  founts  of  life  in  snarling  ring, 
Crouch'd  on  the  barewom  sod. 
Babbling  about  the  unretaming  spring. 
And  whming  for  dead  Grods  who  cannot  save. 
The  toothless  systems  shiver  to  their  grave. 


*  Hypatia,  pp.  S63  and  iq. 

t  Goldsmith, 

X  See  the  closing  chapter  of  "Hypatia," 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING  * 

As  late  as  1818,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  writing  as  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  (and  describing  how  little  had  been  done  by  the  United  States 
in  the  walks  of  literature),  enumerated,  with  the  prose  of  Jefferson  and 
the  poetry  of  Timothy  Dwight,  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by  Mr, 
Irving,  It  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  wise 
and  witty  reviewer  was  familiar,  or  of  which  he  cared  to  show  his  know- 
ledge. In  addition  to  the  Salmagundi  (where  ''  the  pieces  of  pleasantry" 
had  appeared),  the  History  of  New  Vork,  by  Knickerbocker^  one  of  the 
ablest  examples  we  possess  of  the  style  and  best  manner  of  Swift,  had 
been  already  nine  years  before  the  public ;  and  was  known,  though  not 
then  republished,  in  Elngland. 

But  with  the  Memoirs  of  Irving,  "by  his  nephew,  "in  our  possession, 
we  will  not  anticipate  the  course  of  events,  and  will  take  the  biographer 
as  our  guide  from  the  beginning. 

Washington  Irving,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  new  York  in  1783.  We 
do  not^  however,  recollect  any  period  up  to  the  time  that  he  finally  quitted 
Europe,  at  which  his  appearance  indicated  that  he  had  lived  from  such  a 
date.  We  first  met  him,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  war  had  taken  us  to 
New  York,  in  1812,  in  the  society  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  J.  K. 
Paulding.  He  was  then  unassuming,  almost  retiring,  in  his  manner ;  his 
conversation  was  natural  and  agreeable ;  and  we  remember  some  anec- 
dotes he  told  of  his  travels  in  Canada,  especially  of  his  meeting  with  one 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  Wolfe,  which  were  as  beautifully  and  interestingly 
brought  before  us  as  anything  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Sketch-Book."  The 
late  Mr.  Murray  used  to  say  of  him  that  the  success  of  his  <*  Columbus" 
had  spoilt  him.  Our  intercourse  was  afterwards  too  rare  and  distant  to 
enable  as  to  judge.  He  himself  wrote  to  a  friend,  speaking  of  the  men 
he  met  in  Albemarle-street,  *'  One  thing  I  have  found  invariably  :  that 
the  greater  the  merit,  the  less  has  been  the  pretension  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  being  so  modest,  natural,  unaffected,  and  unassuming,  as  a  first-rate 
genius."  It  never  appeared  to  us  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  passage 
we  have  quoted. 

His  family  was  originally  from  Scotland,  and,  like  many  Scotch 
fiimilies,  it  traces  its  descent  from  a  remote  period;  claiming  an  uninter- 
rupted pedigree  from  William  De  Irwin,  the  "  secretary"  and  faithful 
friend  of  King  Robert  Bruce  ;  a  friend  more  faithful,  we  may  hope,  than 
the  Douglas,  who  undertook  to  bear  the  royal  heart  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  threw  it,  instead,  into  the  midst  of  a  6ght  at  which  it 
was  no  part  of  his  mission  to  have  been  presentf  We  should  ourselves, 
we  most  confess,  be  sufficiently  unromantic  to  think  little  of  these  high 
ancestries  unless  the  lands  and  hereditaments  connected  with  them  had 
come  down  to  us  with  the  name ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  such  *'  boasts  of 

♦  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Pierre  BL 
Irving.    In  Three  Vols.    (Vols.  L  and  IL)    Bentley.     1862. 

t  "It  had  been  much  better  for  Scotland,''  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **if  the 
Douglas  and  his  companions  had  staid  at  home  to  defend  their  own  country,  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  in  great  want  of  their  assistance." 
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heraldry"  could  haye  been  much  regarded  by  Washington  Irring.  Should 
any  of  his  family  be  still  in  existence  6  ve  hundred  years  hence — even  though 
they  may  be  Lords  of  tlie  Smoking-room  or  Eagle  King-at-Arms  at  the 
court  of  a  Western  Empire — it  will  be  from  himself  that  they  will  date 
the  honours  of  their  house.  There  is  more  of  the  family  history,  but  we 
pass  on  to  matters  of  higher  interest.  Who  cares  to  inquire  into  th^ 
pedigree  of  Cicero,  or  of  Vir^l?  Inring's  father  began  life  as  a  sailor, 
and  ended  it  as  a  merchant  in  New  York,  after  being  nearly  ruined  in  the^ 
struggles  of  his  adopted  country  for  its  independence.  His  mother  was 
the  "granddaughter  of  an  English  curate^"  and 'was  distinguished  for  her 
humanity  "in  alleviating  the  sufferings'^  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
royalists  during  the  war, — who  were  not  often  very  hussanely  treated  by 
their  captors.  They  were  both  of  them  respected  and  longrememberee. 
But  the  father  was  a  severe  R^byteriao,  and  made  his  religious  practices 
so  repulsive  to  his  children  that  most  of  them  wandered,  sooner  or  later, 
into  "  the  Episcopal  fold,"  Washington  ^^  at  an  early  age  going  steaHfaily 
to  Trinity  Church  when  the  rite  of  Confirmation  was  administered,  and 
enrolling  himself  amongst  its  disciples  by  '  the  laying  on  of  hands,'  thnat  he 
might  thereafter,  though  still  constrained  to  attend  his  father's  church, 
feel  that  it  could  not  challenge  his  allegiance.^'  While  yet  -a  child,  he  was 
presented  in  a  shop,  by  the  young >  Scotch  girl  who  had  the-  care  of  him, 
to  the  great  man  after  whom  he  had  been  cidled ;  and  Washington^ 
"  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  her  little  charge,  gave  him  his  blessing." 

After  being  first  at  a  dame's  school,  and  then  at  "  a  sehool  for  both 
sexes  kept  by  Benjamin  Romaine — a  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judg-> 
ment,  but  of  moderate  scholarship" — he  was  for  a  short  time  under  two 
other*  masters.  Under  one  of  them — Jonathan  Fisk — *^  he  studied  Latin, 
which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  classical  education."  From  his  siz^ 
teenth  year  he  must  be  considered  as  self-taught.  Like  most  boys  of 
lively  intellect,'  he  had  a  precocious  pleasure  in  the  drama,  in  love-maJdngv 
and  in  mimie  war.  His  imagination  was  first*  excited  by  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  Hbole's  Artosto.  He  precociously  contributed « both  verse 
and  prose  to  a  paper  called  the  Weekly  Museum;  and  Robinson  Crusee, 
Sinbad,  and  The  World  Displayed,  inspired  his  early  love  of  travel. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  determined  to  elope  and  go  to  sea.  We 
may  smile  at  being  told  that  the  great  obstacle  to  carrying  out' his  inienw 
tion  was  his  abhorrence  of  sak  pork.  To  overcome  this  he  made  it  a 
practice  to  eat  the  obnoxious  viand  at  ei'ery  opportunity ;  and  he  prepared 
himself  f:>r  the  hardships  of  asailor^s  life  by  getting  out  of 'bed  asd  lyings 
upon  the  bare  floor.  '^But  the  discomforts  of  this  regimen  «oon  proved 
too  much  for  his  perseverance ;  with  every  new  trial  the  pork  grew  lest 
appetitious,  and  the  hard  fiber  more  hard;  until  'at'  length  his  faltering  re- 
solution came  to  a  total  colldpse." ' 

His  love  of  travel  was  to  be  more  pleasantly  gratified.  In:  the  mean 
time,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  bbgan  the  battle  of*  life  in  the  oflice  of- » 
lawyer  at  New  York,  his  brother  John,  who  "  afterwards  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,"  being  already  in  the  same  ofifice ;  and  this  reminds 
us  of  our  not  having  yet  mentioned  that  his  father's  ikmtly  consisted  alto- 
gether, of  four  sons  and  three  diug|hters.  Of  some  of  them  we  shall  see 
mora  as  we  proceed.  His  legal  studies  are  said  to  have,  been  "  marked  hf 
considerable  prqficienei^.vit,h0lie»rlettreMi  but:  very  skndtc  advaacemeni 
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in  the  dry  t«eliniealitie9  of  the  praetioe ;"  and  it  was  while  thus  Btragglii^ 
betweea  opposing^  influenees  that  he  made  a  voyage  up  the  -Hudson.  He 
was  the  fint,  we.  helieve^  amongst  his  conQtrymen  who  drew  atteotioQ  to 
the  beauty  of  its  ssenery*— and  certaisdy  nothsog  more  beawlifai  can  he 
imagined — and  io  his  journals  Attd  letters  we  find  traoes  of  the  imptessions 
that  formed  materials  for  future  ^^Sketehesr" 

About  two  years  later  he  left  tb»  <Mftw  office"  which  he  had  first 
entered,  oontinuing  his  studies  with  Mr.  LiviagstOD  till  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts  and.  after wanis  with  Mr.  Jesiah  Ogden 
Hoffbaasi,  who  is  still  remembered  in  America  as  a  distinguished  speaker; 
both  at  the  bar  and  in  Congress.  In  Mrs«  Hoffinum  he  found  a  kind 
{nead;  and  he  regarded  Jier  as  a  sister.  It  is  to  her  that  many  of  hb 
leiten  are  addiesnd. 

In  18Q2  he  again  aseended  the  Hudsen^  on  his  way,  as  previously,  to 
visit  his  brother  William  at  Johinstowny  about  forty  milee  from  Albany^ 
where  he  was  engaged  in  a.  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  There  were 
tribes,  as  recently,  as  thb)  wbemthe  white  man  had  not  yet  driven  from 
the  buBting-gTOunds  of  their  fathers ;  and  with  these  a  very  profitable 
barter  was  still  carried  on. 

Thia  was  iir  his  nineteenth  year ;  a  year  in  his  early  li£»  that  was  also 
marked  by  failing  health;  by  the  prodtuetion  of  the  only  one  of  has  early 
effiirts  that  has  come  down  to  us*— the  Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle ; 
and  by  an  eiceuisioa  inknd  into  Canada,  in  company  with  the  Hoff- 
man lamily:  at  that  time  a  rather  formidable  undertaking,  of  which 
the  dhmgrSmens  are  suffietently  dwelt  upon  in  his  jomrnids.  On  one 
oooasion  we  had  nearly  been  premainvdy  deprived  of:  ».fiivourite  author 
by  thejealoesy  ol*  a  dnaiken  Indian^  whose  squaw  seems  to  have  shown 
theyonng^todent  mote  marked  attentions  than  the  savage  could  bear 
imnoved.  Several  ofi  his  adventuies  with  the  red  men  were  amusing; 
hit  they  were  already  a  degraded  race*  His  recotteotioBS;of  this  ez^ 
cursion  are  best  brought  before  us  in  a  letter  written  upon  rerisiting 
stmie  of  its  seenes  in  1863  :  after  an  interval  of  half  a  centory.  Ogdens- 
baig—- of  which  traeing'  the  foundation  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of* 
tfasbr  tour^^wasnow' a  populous  city.  '' Then,"  be  says, >* all  the coontry 
was  a  vrildemese;  we  floated  down  the  Black  River  in  a  soow  ;  we  toiled 
ifarongb  forests- in-  waggons  drawn  by  oxen ;  we  slept  in  hunters*  cabins*; 
and  were«08Mie  foaruand«tweaty  hours  without  food;  but*  all  was  romanee 
t&  me.  Arrived  on  the^  banks  oi*the  St.  Lawrence,  we  pat  up  at  Mr; 
Ogden's  agent's,  who  was  quarteredin  seme  rude  buiUings  belonging  to 
airuiaed  Preneh  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatehie.  What  happy 
days  I  passed  there !  rambling  about  the  woods  with  the  young  ladies ; 
OS  paddling  with  them  in  Indian  canoes  on  the  Ihnpid  waters  of  the  St:r 
Lawrenee;  or  fishing  about  the  rapids  and  visiting  the  Indmns,  wlm  still 
lived  on  islands  in  the  river.  Evnything  was  so  grand,  and  so  sttent  and 
solitary.  I  don'tthink  any  seene  in  life  made- a 'more  delightful  impress 
sioD  upon  meii  .  .  .  There  were  some  rooka  where  I  i8ed:to  sit' of  an 
evening,  and  accompany  with  my  flute  one  of  the  ladies  who  ssng*  I 
sat  for  a;  long  time-  on  the  rocks^  snmmoniog  reooUeetions  of  bygone 
dajs^  and  of  the  happy  beings  by  whom  I  was  then  sovrounded ;  all  had 
passed  away*— «11  were  dead  and  gone;  of  that  young  and  .joyous  party 
I'wastthe  sole  survivor;  they  had. all  lived. qmetly  at. home  out  of  tb» 
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reach  of  mischaDce,  yet  had  gone  down  to  their  graves ;  while  I,  who 
had  been  wandering  about  the  world,  exposed  to  all  hazards  by  sea  and 
land,  was  yet  alive.  It  seemed  almost  marvellous.  I  have  often,  in  my 
shifting  about  the  world,  come  upon  the  traces  of  former  existence ;  but 
I  do  not  think  anything  has  made  a  stronger  impression  on  me  than  this 
second  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie." 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  twenty-first  year,  the  state  of  his 
health  had  given  so  much  cause  for  uneasiness  that  his  brothers  deter- 
mined to  send  him,  at  their  own  expense,  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  They 
were  a  united  family,  in  good  fortune  as  in  bad ;  and,  throughout  their 
lives,  if  the  staff  broke  in  the  hands  of  one,  there  was  another  ready, 
when  possible,  to  replace  it.  "  It  is  with  delight,"  writes  his  brother 
William,  by  whom  the  expense  was  mainly  borne,  ''  that  we  share  the 
world  with  you ;  and  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  happiness  is  that 
fortune  is  daily  putting  it  in  our  power  thus  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  one  so  very  dear  to  us  all."  That  something  was  seriously 
preymg  upon  his  constitution  at  the  moment  was  obvious.  On  his  ex- 
cursion with  the  Hoffmans  they  had  visited  Ballston  Springs,  where  he 
slept  in  the  next  room  to  Judge  Kent  "  Was  that  young  Irving  who 
kept  up  such  an  incessant  cough  during  the  night?"  asked  the  judge; 
and  being  told  ''  it  was,"  his  rejoinder  was,  <'  Then  he  is  not  long  for 
this  world."  The  captain,  too,  in  whose  vessel  he  was  to  sail  for  Bor- 
deaux, confessed  to  have  said  to  himself  as  his  passenger  came  on  board, 
"There's  a  chap  who  will  go  overboard  before  we  get  across."  Yet 
"  the  judge  (afterwards  the  distinguished  chancellor)  lived  to  preside  at 
a  public  dinner  given  thirty  years  later  to  the  consumptive  invalid ;"  and 
the  captain,  before  many  days,  saw  him  ''  climbing  to  the  masthead,  and 
going  out  on  the  main-topsail-yard."  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
written  to  his  brother,  *<  For  myself,  I  am  another  being.  Health  has 
new  strung  my  limbs,  and  endowed  me  with  an  elasticity  of  spirits  that 
gilds  every  scene  with  sunshine,  and  heightens  every  enjoyment." 

From  Bordeaux  he  went  southwards  to  Nice;  where  he  remained, 
partly  against  his  will,  for  about  five  weeks.  Thence,  by  sea,  to  Genoa, 
Sicily,  and  Naples.  At  Genoa  he  met  an  old  playmate  and  fellow- 
oountryman,  and  lingered  in  pleasant  society  for  about  nine  weeks. 
Amongst  others,  he  had  been  presented  to  Lady  Shaftesbury,  of  whom 
he  tells  his  brother  that  she  had  shown  him  "  the  most  unreserved  and 
cordial  ftiendship."   "  I  visited  her  house,"  he  says,  "  every  night ;  dined 

there  frequently,  and  supped  whenever  I  chose How  many  happy 

hours  have  I  passed  with  this  charming  family  1  no  restraint  or  frigid 
ceremony  is  olnerved  in  their  house ;  it  was  all  one  whether  we  read,  or 
wrote,  or  danced,  or  sung,  or  played  blind-man's-buff,  or  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  there  were  always  some  present  to  join  in  the  sport,  and 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclination."  Liady  Shaftes- 
bury also  gave  him  some  valuable  letters  of  introduction.  His  principal 
incident  in  Sicily  was  the  sight  of  Nelson's  fleet  just  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  His  description  of  it  may  make  an  Englishman  feel 
proud.  '^Two  ship6-of*the-Hne  were  seen  entering  the  straits.  .  .  . 
Several  more  made  their  appearance,  and  it  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
English  fleet  In  a  short  time  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  the  Pictoyy,  hove  in 
sight     They  all  advanced  majestically  up  the  straits."  .  .  •  There  were 
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"  eleven  saiUof-the-Iine,  three  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  all  in  prime  order, 
and  most  noble  vessels.  We  had  understood  before  we  left  Messina  that 
Nelson  was  in  search  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  lately  got  out  of 
Toulon.  They  continued  in  sight  all  day.  It  was  very  pleasing  to 
observe  with  what  promptness  and  dexterity  the  signals  were  made, 
answered,  and  obeyed.  It  seemed  as  a  body  of  men  under  perfect  dis- 
cipline. Every  ship  appeared  to  know  its  station  immediately,  and  to 
change  position  agreeably  to  command  with  the  utmost  precision.  Nelson 
has  brought  them  to  perfect  discipline ;  he  has  kept  them  at  sea  a  long 
time  with  very  little  expense,  they  seldom  having  more  than  three  sails 
set  all  the  while  they  were  off  Toulon.  He  takes  pride  in  them,  and 
says  there  is  not  a  vessel  among  them  that  he  would  wish  out  of  the 
fleet." 

**  In  less  than  a  year/'  we  are  reminded*,  <*  Nelson's  young  admirer, 
who  chronicled  this  animating  spectacle,  was  one  of  thronging  thousands 
that  pressed  to  behold  his  remains  as  they  lay  in  state  at  Greenwich 
wrapped  in  the  flag  that  now  floated  so  proudly  above  him." 

From  Naples,  Irving  proceeded  by  land  to  Rome,  where  his  stay  was 
rather  brief;  and  he  left  Italy  without  taking  either  Florence  or  Venice 
in  bis  way ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  that  he  might  have  the  companionship 
of  a  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  who  was  going,  like  himself,  to  Paris.  His 
pretext  was  to  take  advantage  of  *'  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany,  che- 
mistry, and  other  branches  of  science,  to  be  given  at  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
by  the  most  experienced  and  learned  men,  with  no  charge  or  expense  to 
the  student."  Eis  brother  William,  in  a  kind  and  sensible  letter,  remon- 
strates with  him  for  having  left  Italy  as  he  did.  Good  company,  he 
tells  him,  seems  to  have  been  '*  his  grand  desideratum ;  good  company 
made  you  stay  eleven  weeks  at  Genoa,  where  you  needed  not  to  have 
stayed  more  than  two ;  and  good  company  drives  you  through  all  Italy 
in  less  time  than  was  necessary  for  your  stay  at  Genoa.  I  find  no  fault, 
however,  with  your  stay  in  Genoa;  your  skipping  through  Italy,  omitting 
to  visit  Florence  and  Venice,  I  cannot  forget.  But  it  is  painful  to  And 
fault — especially  when  the  evil  is  now  without  a  remedy."  The  frank 
excuse  of  Washington  on  another  occasion  might  apply  to  this :  ''  I  am 
a  young  man  and  in  Farts'* — for  there  his  wishes  had  already  carried 
him,  and  he  heartily  enjoyed  its  pleasures. 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  his  memoranda,  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
at  the  theatres  than  at  "  the  Garden  of  Plants."  In  his  "  expense-book," 
where  we  find  "  two  months'  tuition  in  French,"  and  **  bought  a  Botani- 
cal Dictionary,"  we  also  find  *'  paid  for  ten  dinners"  (supposed  to  be 
dinners  for  ten)  "  H6tel  d' Avranche."     He  was  young  and  in  Paris. 

In  October,  1805,  he  had  arrived  in  what  he  calls  **  the  laud  of  his 
forefathers ;"  but,  owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  letters  of  introduction,  he 
did  not  then  see  much  of  English  society ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  follow- 
ing March  he  had  landed  on  his  return  home* 

His  diaries  and  letters  during  this  his  first  visit  to  Europe  are  only 
interesting  because  they  are  his*  There  is  little  in  them  that  might  not 
have  been  written  by  any  intelligent  traveller,  and  little  in  his  adventures 
that  was  not  of  every- day  occurrence.     At  sea  there  was  the  appearance 

*  Life,  vol  i.  p.  82 
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of  pirates,  who,  fike  Dogberry's  disorderlies,  proved,  after  all,  not  to  be 
the  men  they  took  tkem  for ;  and  on  shore  there  wwe  the  asaal  dirt  and 
disoomfort  of  inferior  hotels ;  the  submission  to  iaipositions ;  and  an- 
noyances from  the  police  in  connexion  with  his  passports,  that  were  of 
more  frequent  ocourreuce,  perhaps,  i^m  the  suspicion  that  he  was  an 
Engtishman.  We  occasionally  find  touches  of  the  qutet  humour  that  has 
been  so  often  enjoyed  in  his  writings;  and  there  aM  several  passages  di 
right-hearted  feeling.  But  even  in  style  he  had,  at  that  time,  much  to 
accomplish.  ''By  soane  conversation,''  he  writes,  'M  had  with  Dr. 
Henry,  I  had  got  quite  out  of  conceit  ^  my  American  protection  ;  it  was 
in  writing  from  the  mayor  in  New  York,  and  he  said  it  was  «  chance  if 
any  of  the  officers  an  poiiee  would  be  Able  to  read  it,  or  would  know 
whether  to  g^ve  credence  to  the  signature  of  the  mayor  or  not."  What 
a  sentence  is  this !— even  for  a  journal. 

On  his  return,  his  legal  studies — never  very  dilig«nt--4»ving  been 
resumed,  he  was  admitted,  after  an  indulgent  examination,  to  the  bar. 
His  examiners  were  his  friend  Mr.  Ho&ian,  and  Martin  Wilkins,  *'  an 
effective  and  witty  advocate."  ''  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Hoffioaan,  *'  I  think 
he  knows  a  Unh  law?"  '<  D— d  little,"  replied  his  colleqfue ;  and 
Irving  always  admitted  that  he  was  right.  The  young  lawyer  was 
employed,  however,  for  Aaron  Burr,  on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Hamilton,  but  more,  perhaps,  for  the  assistance  that  might  be  given  by 
his  pen  than  for  the  value  of  lus  services  in  court  Beyond  this  we  only 
learn  that  he  was,  for  some  time,  in  the  ofiee  of  his  brother,  and  that  hu 
friends  were  using  their  influence  to  obtain  him  an  appointaDMit  .under 
government 

The  following  year,  on  the  24th  of  January  (1B07),  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Sahnagundi^  written  in  imitation  of  our  English  essayists, 
and  chiefly,  it  was  thought,  of  Gk>idsmith.  It  became  popular  «t  once  in 
America,  and  gave  a  literary  celebrity,  not  merely  to  its  principal  writer, 
but  almost  to  the  entire  circle  of  his  fomily  and  friends.  Pauldii^  and 
William  Irving  (whose  *'  rich  mellow  humour"  his  more  gifted  brother 
had  long  appreciated)  were  contributors;  and,  by  the  uninitiated,  Bvee- 
vort,  Verplanck,  and  others  of  his  intimate  associates,  were  also  associated 
wi^  the  work.  Salmagundi  was  talked  of  by  every  one.  Those  on 
the  spot  had  an  additional  pleasure  in  tracing  its  portraits  to  their  ori- 
ginals.* Those  at  a  distance  admired  it  for  its  merits.  It  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  republishedin  London,  in  a  col- 
lected form,  in  1811 :  whether  with  much  advantage  may  be  doabted, 
though  it  was  not  unfavourably  reviewed.  At  home  its  amthors  were 
astonished  «t  their  own  success.  The  work  was  yielding  a  large  profit 
to  the  publisher,  when  Irving,  who  was  not  above  turning  his  talents  to 
account,  suggested  a  participation;  but  the  wily  bookseller  had  "  takoi 
out  the  copyright"  in  his  own  name,  and  all  the  authors  ever  received 
from  him  was  a  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

It  was  scarcely  finished  before  he  commenced  his  HiHory  of  New 
York — of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the  first  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  proclaim  the  merits.     ^  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 

*  Sophy  Sparkle,  "  the  fascinating  Fairlie,"  as  Mr.  Irving  called  her  in  one  of  his 
letters,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Cooper,  the  American  tragedian.  Tom  Straddle 
was  the  caricature  of  an  Englishman  well  known  in  those  days  in  the  mercantile 
circles  of  America. 
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Breevori,  wiio  had  ptesented  liioi  «ptth  a  copy  in  1813,  ^Hhat,  as  a 
straoger  to  Amerioan  parties  and  poMtics,  I  mast  lose  much  of  the  con- 
cealed satire  of  the  piece,  but  I  awist  own  that,  loekiog'  at  the  simple  and 
obvious  meamag  only,  I' have  never  read  anything  so  closely  resembliDg 
the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I  have 
been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading  them  .aloud  to  Mrs.  S. 
and  two  ladies  who' are  our  guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely 
sore  with  laughing.  1  think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  .  .  . 
powers  of  a  di£Eecent  kind,  and  .  .  .  touches  which  remind  me  much  of 
Sterne."  Seven  years  had  elapsed  from  this  time  before  Lockhart^s 
review  of  it  appeared  in  Blackwood;  but  it  did  good  service,  though  the 
works  of  Irving  were  now  beginning  to  be  much  better  known  in  Eng- 
land than  when  the  History  was  first  published.  Of  everything  con- 
nected with  its  preparation,  the  "  Life  and  Letters"  contain  an  amusing 
account.  £ven  fiarnum  himself  could  not  have  better  prepared  the 
public  for  its  appearance.  The  first  edition  produced  three  thousand 
dollars.  Whether  to  its  author,  or  altogether,  is  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

When  it  was  ''far  ^advanced  towards  completion,"  he  was  ''called  to 
encounter -a  blow  which  left  him  for  a  while  little  heart  for  his  work,  and 
probably  gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  future  existence."  Allusions  were 
often  nuide,  in  the  days  of  \as  firot  £aropean  celebrity,  to  a  disappointed 
attachment  which  we%»ld  probably  prevent  his  ever  marrying.  Its  object, 
it  appears,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  early  friend  Mr.  Hoffman, 
who  died  in  1809,  in.  tho  eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  "  Though  not  a 
dazzling  beaaty,  ^e  is.described  as  lovely  in  person  and  mind,  of  the  most 
gentle  and  engaging  0Dantter8,>and  with  a  sensibihty  that  mingled  grace- 
folly  with  a  delicate  and  playful  humour."  "  She  was  too  spotless,"  said 
one  of  his  brothers,  "  for  tlHs  contaminated  world."  He  himself  never 
alluded  to  this  painfol  event,  but  after  his  death,  in  a  repository  of  which 
he  always  kept  the  key,  was  found  a  touching  narrative  of  his  affection 
and  Us  giief.*  The  two  months  that  succeeled  her  death  he  spent  in 
retirement,  at  the  house  orhis  friend  Judge  W..P.  Van  Ness,  at  Kinder- 
hook. 

Yet,  deeply  as  may  have  lain  the  cherished  memory  of  a  first  love,  we 
doubt  whether  Waldiington  Irving's  proeHviiies  were,  at  any  time, 
strongly  towards  marriage. 

The  success  of : his  H]«tory:.gave  him  no  desire  to  trust  to  such.pre- 
canotts  successes  for  his- support.  His  constant  wish  was  for  some  employ- 
meat  that  wodd  "  ensure  a  steady  income."  "  He  liked  the. exercise  of 
his  pen. as  an.aoMuemeBt,  or  a  source  of  occasional  profit,  but  to  be  tied 
down  to  a  literary  career  as  his  destiny  ,  •  •  presented  no  enviable  pros- 
pect ...  he  recoiled  from  a  dependence  upon  literature  for  his  daily 

His  fiienda  having,  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  procure  him  some  public 
appoiabnent,  he  received  a  proposal  from  his  brothers  Peter  and  Ebenezer 
that  he  should  join. them  in  business.  "It  has  never  been  my  idea," 
writes  the  former,  "that  you  should  become  engaged  in  commerce, 
except  to  digJufy  ns  not  to  interfere  with  your  other  habits  and  purntits. 
Nor  would  I  have  it     The  drudgery  of  regular  business  I  would  not 

*  VoU  L  p.  183.    It  is  too  beautiful  to  be  abridged,  and  too  long  to  be  quoted. 
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undertake  for  any  reasonable  consideration.  Those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated for  it,  and  practised  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt  find  it  pleasant;  to  me 
and  to  you  it  would  he  excessively  irksome,** 

«  My  own  plan  here/  continues  Peter,  writing  from  London  in  1810, 
"  is  to  give  it  close  attention  at  the  necessary  periods  of  purchase  and 
shipment,  and  to  he  a  man  of  leisure  during  the  intervals,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall,  in  a  short  time,  realise  enough  to  establish  a  little 
castle  of  our  own,  in  which  we  may  assemble  the  good  fellows  we  esteem." 
The  shipping  house  in  England  was  to  be  P.  Irving  and  Co.;  the  im- 
porting house  in  New  York  P.  and  E.  Irving  and  Co. 
".  Failure,  we  think,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  plainly  shadowed 
forth  than  in  this  prospectus.  It  is  not  thus  that  fortunes  are  to  be  won. 
The  greatest  moral  obstacles  to  commercial  success  are  a  devotion  to 
other,  and  perhaps  more  elevating,  pursuits;  and— though  not  in  this 
case — the  indulgences  of  the  table.  The  latter  do  not  draw  the  mind 
from  its  object,  but  they  bring  another  pressure  upon  its  hard- worked 
powers,  under  which  the  whole  machine  too  often  breaks  to  pieces.  It 
was  against  the  first  only  that  Irving  had  to  contend.  There  was  no 
other.  He  could  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  business  when  it  became 
necessary;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Its  being  forced  upon  him  at  all  was 
more  than  his  brothers  intended;  their  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
"  mainly  to  provide  for  his  subsistence,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  cul- 
tivate his  general  talents,  and  devote  himself  to  literature." 

In  the  mean  time,  his  pursuits  were  anything  but  mercantile.  He 
accepted,  on  a  salary  of  1600  dollars  a  year,  the  editorship  of  a  review 
published  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  changed  the  title  to  the  Analeciie 
Magazine.  It  seems  to  have  been,  like  one  of  Galignani*s  English  pub- 
lications, a  selection  of  articles  from  our  own  magazines  and  revievre, 
with  original  contributions  from  himself  and  his  friends.  He  writes  to 
Breevort  that  it  was  '*  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  pastime  and  employ- 
ment of  idle  hours ;"  but  it  proved  an  irksome  task,  to  which  the  failure 
of  its  publisher  soon  put  an  end.  As  a  merchant,  he  formed  one  of  a 
deputation  to  the  seat  of  government  to  pepresent  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812 ; 
and,  after  our  much-blamed  attack  upon  Washington,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  defence  of  his  country  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  who  made 
him  his  militaiy  secretary,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  These  rapid  changes 
from  the  gown  to  the  sword  have  always  been  common  in  America. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  efficient  officers,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  object  to  inquire.  When  they  were  so  made,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Irving  would  be  more  competent  than  most  of  them.  His 
brother  William  was  at  the  same  time  a  Member  of  Congress.  We  have 
heard  Washington  say,  at  a  public  dinner,  that  when  he  rose  to  speak  in 
public  it  seemed  as  if  his  powers  of  utterance  were  paralysed.  They  both 
lacked  the  confidence  that  depends  more  upon  nerves  than  mind ;  but, 
though  he  rarely  rose  to  address  the  house,  William,  during  the  six  years 
that  he  was  in  Congress,  was  known  as  ''an  efficient  and  popular 
member." 

After  having  nearly  accompanied  Decatur,  who  was  to  command  the 
attack  of  the  American  fleet  upon  Algiers,  Irving  sailed  for  Liverpool, 
anticipating  a  short  visit  to  a  successKd  house  of  business,  and  ''  little 
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^beaming  that  the  ooean  he  was  about  to  cross  would  roll  its  waters  for 
seventeen  years  between  him  and  his  home." 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  his  brother  Peter  unable,  from  severe  illness, 
to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  the  partoership  concern  in  a  state  of 
threatening  embarrassment.  He  had  soon  to  apply  himself  to  an  unac- 
customed task.  Hb  brother's  illness,  and  the  death  of  their  principal 
clerk,  had  thrown  eveiything  into  confusion,  and  before  six  months  had 
elapsed  he  was  diligently  examining  into  their  accounts,  and  had  '*  studied 
book-keeping,"  in  order  to  fit  him  for  his  work.  He  must  have  passed 
many  a  sad  and  weary  hour  in  such  employment.  As  he  looked,  in  no 
poetic  mood,  from  his  counting-house  window,  there  was  but  one  object 
of  interest  that  met  his  view.  The  last  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Liverpool  were  just  opposite.  Even  these  were  about  to  be  replaced  by 
modem  buildings,  and  he  was  amongst  the  very  few  who  cared  for  their 
disappearance.  '^  They  are  destroying,"  he  one  day  observed  to  a  friend, 
**  the  only  relic  of  antiquity  they  possess."* 

On  this  portion  of  his  history  it  is  painful  to  dwell.  Their  commercial 
difficulties  increased,  and  they  were  only  relieved  from  them,  more  than 
two  years  later,  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  interval,  however,  was  not  altogether  unhappy.  One  of  his  sisters 
was  married  to  Mr.  Van  Wart,  a  merchant  residing  near  Birmingham, 
and  in  the  society  of  them  and  of  their  children  he  enjoyed  himself  as 
often  as  he  could.  He  had  a  ramble  with  his  brother  through  Dovedale. 
In  his  visits  to  London  he  had  passed  a  day  with  Campbell,  and  had 
dined  with  Murray.  It  was  in  the  midst,  too,  of  his  mercantile  anxieties 
that  he  accomplished  his  first  visit  to  Scotland.  At  Edinburgh  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  its  most  eminent  men ;  and  then  went  with  a  letter 
from  Campbell  to  Abbotsfbrd.  All  that  he  tells  us  about  Scott  confirms 
our  impressions  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  and  of  the  kindly  nature 
that  was  joined  to  that  powerful  mind.  They  drew  towards  each  other 
at  once* 

"  When  you  see  Tom  Campbell,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Richard- 
son, <^tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  I  have  to  thank  him  for  making 
me  known  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  plea- 
santest  acquaintance  I  have  made  this  many  a  day."t 

Hia  reception  was  most  gratifying.  '*  I  took  a  chaise,"  he  says,  *<for 
Melrose;  and  on  the  way  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  in 
my  letter  of  introduction,  witn  a  request  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  for  Mr.  Scott  to  receive  a  visit  from  me  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  glorious  old  minstrel  himself  came  limping  to  the  gate,  took 
roe  by  the  £md  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends;  in 
a  moment  I  was  seated  at  his  hospitable  board  among  his  charming  little 
fiunily,  and  here  I  have  been  ever  since."  Scott  was  his  guide  to  every 
place  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  ''  when  I  consider,"  he  con- 
tinues, ^'the  world  of  ideas,  images,  and  impressions  that  have  been 

*  This  was  the  Boyal  Castle,  of  which  the  ancestors  of  Earl  Sefton  were  con- 
staUea  in  the  leign  of  Henry  TI.  In  our  boyhood,  part  of  it  was  used  as  a 
debtors'  prison— and  a  very  bad  one  it  must  have  been.  What  portion  of  it 
existed  in  Irving's  time  we  do  not  remember.  Its  site  was  on  the  right  hand, 
near  the  bottom,  of  Water-street,  going  down  to  the  river. 

f  Quoted  by  Lockhart 
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crowded  upon  my  mind  sinoe  I  have  been  here,  it  aeemi  iocrediUe  that  I 
should  only  have  been  two  days  at  Ahbotsfonl."  And  what  evaninga! 
<<  Scott  reading,  ocoaaionally  from  Prince  Arthur;  telling  border  etories 
or  oharacteristio  Anecdotes ;  Sophy  Scott  unging,  with  oharodng  nalvei^, 
a  little  bcfder  song ;  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  diepoied  in  listening  groupt, 
while  greyhounds,  epaoielB,  and  cats  bask  in  unbounded  indudgSDee 
before  uie  fire."  *^  Everything  that  cofloes  within  his  influenoe  seems  .to 
catdi  a  beann  of  the  sunshine  that  plays  round  his  heart*"  ^  I  na^fec," 
he  tells  his  fasDther,  "  left  any  place  inth  more  regret.  The  few  days 
that  I  passed  there  were  asDong  the  most  delightful  of  my  life»  and  worth 
as  many  years  of  ordinary  existence." 

When  in  Iioadon,  besides  his  new  Inends,  he  had  the  society  of  his 
countrymen,  AUston  the  painter-poet,  whom  he  had  met  in  Rome^  and 
Leslie  and  Newton,  then  rising  into  eminence.  But  the  anxieties  he  had 
undergone  had  made  him  indi£Perent  to  his  former  pursiuts.  He  had 
attempted  in  vain  ^*  to  revive  the  literarv  feeling,"  and  had  deplored  ^  the 
sickly  state  **  into  which  his  mind  had  fallen.  This  could  not  last.  A 
letter  addresand  to  ham  by  James  OgUvie*  cheered  him  on  to  exeriaoBy 
and  predicted  the  future  that  awaited  him ;  and^  remaining  in  Eogland*- 
for  the  deaih  of  his  mo<iher  had  lessened  his  inducements  to  return  home 
— wie  find  him  soon  afWwards  engaged  upon  the  '^  Sketch-Book."  Poor 
Ogilvie !  he  was  at  that  time  deep  in  poetry  and  elocution.  When  we 
mm  him  last,  vrhi<^  was  not  three  years  later,  he  was  prosecuting  his 
dttim  to  a  peerage ;  but  either  the  law's  delay,  or  nerves  shattered  by 
opknn,  unsettled  his  reason,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  destroyed 
mmsdf.  £b  was  esteemed  by  his  coirespondent,  as  by  most  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

The  wiA,  often  expressed  by  Irving,  of  obtaining  an  appointment 
under  the  American  government,  might  about  this  time  haive  been  accom- 

$lished.  He  was  ofib^ed,  through  the  in£nence  of  his  iiiend  Commodate 
)ecatur,  the  chief  clerkship  at  the  Navy  Board,  with  a  salary  of  24£X> 
dollars  (about  6402.).  To  the  surprise  and  brief  ^pleasure  of  his  bro- 
thfini,  he  declined  it  He  had  some  time  felt  that  literature  was  now  to  he 
his  vocation.  But  his  nephew  tells  us  of  his  having  heard  him  say  diat 
"  he  was  so  disturbed  by  the  responsibifity  he  had  taken  in  refiiang  euoh 
a  situation,  and  trusting  to  the  imcertain  chances  of  literaiy  sueoess,  that 
for  two  months  he  could  scarcely  write  a  line." 

Early  in  1819,  he  sent  the  manuscript  of  the  first  number  of  tibe 
'<fiketch.Book"  to  his  hrodier  Eheneaer  at  New  Totk,  and  we  sh^ 
briefly  notice  the  circumstances  of  its  publication.  To  his  subsequent 
works  any  partienlar  reference  will  he  unnecessary.  They  ate  still  fresUy 
before  the  pnbUc,  and  their  names  have  been  frequently  re-catalogaed  on 
the  covers  of  Mr.  Bohn's  monthly  volumes.  The  ^'  Sketch-Book,"  however, 
may  be  notified  as,  m  every  way,  a  turning-point  in  his  literary  career* 
He  had  previoudy  taken  some  of  our  best  English  writers  as  his  guides, 
and  the  art  with  which  he  had  imitated  them  was  not  always  concealed. 
In  his  <<  Sketch-Book"  he  had  formed  a  style  for  Umsdf  ^  less  idiomatic, 
perhaps,  but  more  carefully  correct,  than  his  early  asodels,  and  with  a 
character  and  beauties  of  its  own.  His  prose,  in  all  but  metrical  arrange- 

*  Given  to  us  in  vol.  i.  Pi  907. 
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ment,  is  often  poetry.     The  description  of  the  shark  as  ^  the  apeetre  of 
the  deep"  showa  the  power  of  a  single  word.     There  is  also  an  irapiDVied 

Sk  in  his  letters  ana  joiimab.  Nothing  he  has  written  is  more  hean- 
il  than  kis  aiseonnt  of  LesHe  and  Newtoo,*  or  has  letter  to  his  brother 
Ebeneier  upon  sending  him  the  first  ninnber  of  Ae  *'  Sketch*Beok/'t 

He  was  afterwards  induced  to  confide  its  editonhip  to  lus  finend 
BreoTcrt,  who  acquitted  himsdf  in  his  task  with  ^reat  judgment,  and 
-with  m  kuad  regard  for  Irving's  interests.  As  a  writer  heginning  to  be 
fiiTOurahly  known  in  England,  it  may  snrprise  us  that  tl^  work  shoidd 
have  been  sent  ix  puUication  in  Ameriea.  But  it  was  wisdy  done.  It 
was  alfldoet  certain  to  be  well  veoeived  by  his  cottntrymen,  and  woidd 
ooose  to  this  country  with  aU  the  adyantages  of  their  approyal.  He  was 
BOt  disappmnted.  Its  soeeess  was  most  gratifving.  Akl  edition  of  two 
thoosana  copies  was  soon  exhausted,  and  Irvmg  was  at  onee  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  greatest  master  of  £ngli  A  prose  that  his  eouHtry  had 
produced.  The  succeeding  numbem  were  equally  soooessfdL  A  few 
stray  eopies  only^  winch  Inid  been  sent  to  friendsi  were  cixenlated  in 
England,  but  they  were  copied  and  praised  with  an  eager  wanndi  whieh 
heralded  his  future  triumphs.  We  showed  a  copy  of  i»e  first  number  to 
the  historian  Rosooe,  who  was  named  in  a  passage  of  almost  ezaggecated 
eloquence ;  he  was  then,  however,  suffering  from  peeoniary  reverses,  and 
seemed  annoyed  rather  than  gratified  at  being  so  prominently  brought 
forward. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  republishing  them  here,  yet  the  usual  hesitation  prevailed.  Murray 
refused  them; — when  we  asked  him  why^  he  said  he  believed  it  was  only 
'^  because  they  were  written  by  an  American :"  a  reason  more  Ukely  to 
have  been  dictated  by  some  narrow-minded  adviser  than  by  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  genial  though  **  absolute  John.^  To  prevent  an  unautho- 
rised edition,  Irving  printed  the  collected  numbers  at  his  own  risk,  and 
confided  their  publication  to  worthy  John  Miller,  the  only  publisher  in 
London  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  see  the  merits  of  the  '*  Rejected 
Addresses.**  But  the  publisher  failed  in  the  midst  of  an  encouragii^ 
sale.  Through  tlie  intervention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Murray  was  then 
induced  to  take  up  the  work.  He  printed  it  at  once,  gave  200/.  for  the 
cop)*right,  and  found  the  bargain  so  much  better  than  what  he  called 
"  his  mercantile  estimate,**  that  he  added  another  and  another  hundred, 
and  was  willing,  ever  after,  to  buy  the  writer's  manuscripts  unseen.  The 
^*  Sketch- Book**  was  thus  the  turning-point  to  fortune  as  weH  as  to  fame. 

With  the  remainder  of  his  prosperous  career  most  of  us  are  familiar. 
While  tracing  the  earlier  and  less  known  portions  of  his  life  we  have  kept 
to  the  slender  thread  of  our  narrative,  to  the  exclusion  of  extracts  that 
we  would  gladly  have  given.  Much  of  the  second  volume — which  in- 
cludes an  interval  of  about  twelve  years,  chiefly  passed  on  tbe  Continent 
—is  filled  witb  anecdotes  of  remarkable  persons,)  incidents  of  travel,  and 

•  Letter  to  Mrs.  Hofflnan.    VoL  I  p,  338.  t  Pa«e  343. 

t  Mr.  Murraj,  at  tlie  same  time,  gave  us  his  reason  fbr  refasiiig  the  ^  ftejectod 
AddnwMS:"  wUch  is  eooacUy  teLd  by  J€c  TimlM  in  his  *<Iive8  of  Wits  ao.d 
fiiunoHsta,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  860. 

J  What  can  be  better  than  his  sketch  of  Rogers,  in  a  letter  Q18S4^  to  Moon? 
'*Ihad  not  time  to  ask  Sogers  any  particulars  about  you,  and  indeed  he  is  not 

h2 
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fihadowings  of  hia  own  mind  and  feelings  that  are  many  of  them  of  great 
interest.  Daring  his  stay  at  Paris,  in  1823,  he  joined  his  countryman 
John  Howard  Payne  in  translating  and  adapting  for  the  English  stage ; 
and  few  of  ns  who  enjoyed  the  acting  of  Fawoett  in  Captain  Copp  were 
aware  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  rich  humour  of  the  part  to  the 
author  of  the  '<  Sketch-Book." 

In  his  prosperity^  the  brothers  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  boyhood 
were  never  forgotten.  They  partook  of  his  successes.  *^  Brotherhood/' 
he  has  said  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  '<  is  a  holy  alliance,  made  by  God, 
and  imprinted  in  our  hearts,  and  we  should  adhere  to  it  with  religious 
faith.  The  more  kindly  and  scrupulously  we  observe  its  dictates,  the 
happier  for  us.**  **  His  whole  life,"  adds  his  biographer,  ''was  an  exem- 
plification of  this  sentiment."  "When  he  had  mismanaged  his  bargain 
with  Murray  for  ''  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  taken  a  thousand  guineas  for 
a  manuscript  for  which  he  might  have  had  fifteen  hundred,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  were  at  once  sent  to  his  brother  Peter. 

We  should  presume  that  the  work  will  be  read  by  every  admirer  of 
Lrving's  writings — which  is  predicting  for  it  a  pretty  extensive  circula- 
tion. The  remaining  volume  has  not  yet  come  before  us,  and  we  must 
wait  its  appearance  for  an  account  of  his  later  years,  and  of  the  tranquil 
old  age  that  was  passed  in  his  native  land. 


ROME  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

BY  CTBU8  BEDDING. 


Above  thirty  years  have  departed  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed.  For 
ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  preceding  that  wholesome  event,  fresh  denuncia- 
tions were  heard  on  idl  sides  against  popular  freedom.  The  rulers  of 
Europe  had  conspired  against  it,  under  the  blasphemous  name  of  the 
"  Holy"  Alliance,  approved  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  behalf  of  England. 
^Happily,  this  country  was  not  one  of  the  conclave,  or  pandemonium,  which 
.sat  in  council  to  judge  the  nations  that  aspired  to  the  right  of  breathing 
the  air  of  heaven  with  freedom.  From  the  decease  of  that  nobleman.  Whig 
or  Tory  in  power,  the  country  advanced  rapidly  by  reversing  the  previous 
system,  however  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  some  statesmen,  who  were 
l>ome  along  by  the  stream  of  events.  But  the  regenerated  spirit  of  the 
English  people  and  its  rulers  was  confined  to  their  own  holders.  The 
conspiring  sovereigns  on  the  Continent  watched  with  Argus  eyes  the 
slightest  scintillation  of  a  free  spirit  in  their  dominions,  or  in  the  feehle 
states  of  their  vicinity,  ready  to  strangle  the  first-bom  with  harpy  talons, 
lest  accident  might  preserve  it  from  Herodian  destruction. 

exactly  the  man  from  whom  I  would  ask  news  about  my  fHends.  I  dined  «*te-<k- 
ilte  with  him  some  time  since,  and  he  served  up  his  fHends  as  he  served  up  his 
fish,  witli  a  squeeze  of  lemon  over  each.  It  was  very  piquante,  bat  it  rather  set 
my  teeth  on  edge."    VoL  it  p.  166. 
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^  'Of  this  modern  << Council  of  Ten,"  not  m  to  nnmbery  but  as  to  the 
depth  and  darkness  of  its  despotism,  Austria,  under  her  ruler  Francis,, 
was  the  more  prominent  and  OTcrbearing.  The  emperor  had  been 
repeatedly  scourged  by  France,  had  made  the  most  humiliating  treaties 
of  peace,  had  broken  his  fidth,  renewed  hostilities  when  hired  by  England 
so  to  do,  and  had  at  last,  by  the  accident  of  the  defeated  ambition  of 
Napoleon  I.  at  Moscow,  been  restored  to  his  pristine  power.  As  if  his 
enemy  had  not  been  Napoleon,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom,  he  employed  his 
strength  in  passive  or  active  hostilities  against  popular  libert|r  everywhere. 
The  minutest  ground  for  the  supposition  of  what  he  deemed  a  heresiarchal 
tunt,  such  as  a  few  words  favourable  to  freedom,  uttered  in  private  con- 
versation, was  sufficient  to  order  an  edict  even  against  women.  Peace 
restored  only  made  this  despot  shorten  the  chains  of  the  victims  in  the- 
dungeons  of  Spielberg,  whom  he  watched  with  his  own  eyes,  and  over 
whose  captivity  and  suffering  he  gloated.  The  word  '*  constitution,** 
uttered  in  his  presence  by  his  friends,  made  him  sullen  and  spiteful.  JBQs . 
armies  marched  into  Italy  under  the  applauses  of  the  Holy  Alliance^ . 
occupying  that  fine  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  grinding  the  people 
by  exactions,  and  insulting  and  wounding  them  by  military  rule— -a 
people  of  all  others  opposed  by  nature  and  tradition  to  the  stolid  German 
and  semi-civilised  Croat.  In  all  these  outrages  upon  that  country,  the 
Pope  was  the  right*hand  companion  of  th^  Holy  Alliance.  Subtle  and 
pliable,  he  deceived  the  Roman  people  only  until  he  was  able  to  obtain 
Austrian  succour,  and  the  more  southern  Italians,  as  well  in  their  efforts* 
in  1820, 1840,  as  in  1848,  were  all  defeated,  and  absolutism  agun  esta- 
blished by  Austrian  bayonets. 

The  attempt  of  Austria  to  subjugate  Sardinia,  and  thus  extend  her 
absolute  rule  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Sparti  Vento,  the  happy  interference 
of  France,  the  present  state  of  Rome,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  give 
up  his  usurped  temporal  power,  are  present  to  all  who  read  the  journals 
of  the  time.  Francis  I.  having  left  the  world  to  become,  no  doubt,  like 
King  Anarchus  in  the  nether  sphere,  a  crier  of  greensauce,*  or  water* 
esBsses,  for  he  was  not  in  intellect,  according  to  all  acoounto,  worthy  of 
a  better  employment,  was  succeeded  by  one  fully  as  ambitious,  and,  it 
would  appear,  neither  more  wise  nor  more  friendly  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  The  bow  can  no  longer  remain  bent  The  storm  has 
broken.  The  Pope  alone,  in  his  lust  for  temporal  power,  prevented  and. 
now  prevents  the  freedom  of  Italy.  All  else  is  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  friends  of  Italian  liberty — ^to  the  mother  of  dead  empires,  degraded 
as  that  beautiful  and  storied  land  has  been  by  spiritual  crafk  and  oppres- 
sion.    But  to  the  point. 

It  is  above  thirty  years  ago  since  we  met  with  an  article  in  relation  to 
the  Papal  power  which  struck  us  as  a  dear  detail  of  the  career  of  the 
Yatican  with  respect  to  its  temporal  dealings.  The  Austrian  had  then 
"  established  order ^  which  meant  that  he  had  held  Italy  in  the  manner  of 
a  conqueror.  Being  in  a  foreign  tongue,  we  placed  it  in  a  portfolio  with 
other  papers.  It  emerged  to  light  accidentally,  and  we  were  struck  with 
its  force  and  applicability  at  the  present  moment ;  we  made  some  altera- 
tions, and  abridged  it,  but  the  substance  was  as  it  stands.  It  admirably 
illustrates  the  Papal  power,  and  its  mode  of  rule,  its  mistakes,  happily  for 

*  See  Babelais. 
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some  DBtioiifl,  and  shows  how,  under  the  pretenoe  that  his  **  kinf^dom  is 
not  of  this  world,**  the  assmnpttve  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  e?er  acting  with 
deep  deeeit  upon  dialtow  people,  eame  to  regard  ita  temporal  interesta 
in  the  first  plaee,  its  spiritual  ones  being  hot  Sie  means  to  the  end. 

The  author,  in  viewing  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  and 
commenting  upon  the  alTiance  between  Austria  and  the  Pope,  imagined 
that  it  might  be  represented  by  the  old  principles  of  Cruelph  and  Ghibe- 
line,  though  in  the  present  iustmce  it  did  not  hold  good  as  to  equality, 
but  was  rather  that  of  patron  and  prot6g^  than  equal  with  equaL  Their 
interest  was  common,  but  the  Cesar  of  Vienna  had  the  whip-hand  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Vatican. 

Rome,  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  all  the  craft  of  a  weU-discipfoed 
ecclesiastic,  ever  made  active  war  with  the  weapons  of  another,  for  how 
was  it  able  to  go  to  war  without  armies  or  military  institotions  ?  When 
the  anathemas  of  the  popedom  became  powerless,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
recur  to  arms,  Rome  consigned  her  quarrels  to  princes  over  whom  she 
chiimed  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  like  obedient  vassals  they  armed  in  her 
behalf.  She  recompensed  them  magnificently,  and  paid  oiem  in  thrones^ 
as  Gregory  VII.  with  the  Normans,  and  Clement  IV.  with  the  Angevina. 
Thus  Rome  aspired  to  universid  emjnre,  and  succeeded,  without  armed 
means  for  resisting  the  most  feeble  attacks,  and  without  strength  enough 
to  retain  in  subjection  her  own  provinces.  She  was  like  the  ancient 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  that  held  a  world  in  each  hand,  and  sat  upon  a  cloud. 
Rome  sat  upon  a  cloud  for  a  throne,  too,  but  it  was  so  miraculous  ia  its 
nature,  that  the  storms  of  two  thousand  years  could  not  wholly  dissipate 
it,  and  it  shows  a  vapoury  existence  at  this  day.  Beaten  about  and  shi^cea 
by  fresh  storms,  broken  in  upon  by  the  beams  of  a  brighter  and  hotter 
snn  than  that  of  the  past,  it  still  remains  a  cokwsal  shadow,  dimimshing, 
expiring,  but  still  struggling,  always  alive  in  hope;  but  a  hope,  in  the 
present  case,  alike  frail  and  foolish,  for  its  position  is  hut  a  passing  relic 
which  the  future  will  not  care  about  preserving. 

In  the  vaunted  middle  ages  of  barbarism  the  secular  princes  were  vaasala 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  acknowledged  its  supreme  sovereignty — not,  it  is 
true,  without  some  of  them  kicking  hard  against  the  [Hricks,  and  aspmngf 
after  independence ;  bnt  such  were  silenced,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
an  evil  the  removal  of  which  would  cost  them  their  thrones.  How  was 
this  ?  but  because  the  Roman  faith  was  an  active  and  social  for«e^t 
was  in  the  masses.  These  beheld  in  it  an  institution  founded  by  and  for 
themselves*— a  popular  safeguard. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crimes  and  violences  of  those  terrible  ages,  what 
voice  but  that  of  the  priest  administered  consolation  to  the  people?  What 
hand  but  that  fed  the  poor?  Who  limited  t^  pests  and  oppressions  of 
the  feudal  society,  anathematised  princes,  and  made  them  act  with  some 
show  of  justice  and  propriety?  Who  called  them  to  the  oonfessionaly 
humbled  their  pride,  and  imposed  discipline  and  penitence  upon  those 
savage  rulers  P  Who,  lastly,  elevated  above  all  mundane  considerstionB, 
trod  upon  the  proud  and  insolent  hierarchies  of  feudal  times,  prochuming* 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God  ?  It  was  the  priest  still,  and  that  higS 
mission  was  announced  to  the  proudest  in  the  name  of  a  plebeian,  born 
in  a  stable,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  having 
censured  the  ruling  powers  among  the  people,  and  pleaded  in  the  behalf 
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of  the  immbleft  of  tbeir  number.  The  Roman  faith,  repniented  by  an 
elBct  ptiesty  who  was  himaelf  the  image,  or  the  pretended  repreBentative, 
of  the  humble  Jesoe  of  Naaareth,  xeigoed  in  his  name ;  this  was  called 
<'  Ca^ltoism,"  being,  in  one  sense,  a  reinstating  of  the  people.  The 
Fipal  chair  became  the  popular  court  of  j  ustice ;  the  temple,  the  sanctuary 
of  eqoality.  The  poor  and  rich,  the  serf  and  sovereign,  came  theve  to 
kneel  in  the  dnst  before  the  same  altai^  at  the  feet  of  the  same  master; 
the  unfortunate  of  whom  the  laws  were  in  pursuit  found  an  asylum  there, 
and  slept  salcly  in  sight  of  the  executioner !  Such  was  once  the  Catholic 
instittttioa.  How  have  the  people  not  adhered  to  it  stiU,  when  they 
derived  firom  it  snch  singular  advantages  ? 

There  is  litde  danger  ia  operating  upon  the  suHaoe  of  things,  in 
handling  «nd  in  rehaadling  institutions  purely  political ;  but  sceptics  cannot 
meddle  irith  soeiai  questions.  Thus  it  is  that  thrones  tumble,  and  the 
political  edifiee  on  which  they  repose  is  shattered  to  the  base* 

NothiDg  is  more  essentially  social  than  popular  convictions.  Govem- 
mentB  cannot  last  long  which  do  not  conform  to  them.  Thb,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  become  an  axiom :  **  all  power  emanates  ttom.  tAie  people.^ 
The  history  of  every  age  shows  the  ftict 

Why  did  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  find  himself  suddenly,  and  as  it 
were  by  enchantment^  excommnnioated  and  alone  in  his  en^ire^  without 
an  army,  and  without  friends,  at  the  feet  of  Pc^e  Gregory  ?  How  did 
Frederick  IL  of  Suabia  endeavour  with  such  care  to  justify  himself  to  his 
people  in  court  and  council  from  the  accusations  of  heresy  falminatedl 
against  him  by  three  popes  ?  Under  the  ioterdietof  a  pope,  Henry  was 
not  less  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  nor  Frederick  less  great  and  magnani« 
mous^  lor  bemg  suspected  of  heresy.  It  was  because  the  side  of  the 
Tatican  was  the  popular  side.  In  alanning  the  popular  conscience,  the 
political  fiuth  of  the  subject  was  shaken.  Thus  thrones  were  undermined, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  time  felt  it.  Tins  was  the  seoret  of  the  Papal 
influence. 

If  age  by  age  Rome  haa  diminished  its  influence;  if  sovereign s,  one 
by  one,  have  beeome  free  of  its  shackles,  it  n  beoaose  Rome  has  been 
tmfaithful  to  its  duties  and  its  traditions.  It  has  foraaken  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and,  neglecting  to  advance  with  them,  has  embraoed  the  side 
of  prinoes  againist  them,  making  itself  a  temporal  prince  afber  their  fashion. 
It  was  in  abjuring  its  natural  support^  and  destroying  at  one  blow  the 
conditions  of  its  own  existence.  It  was  when  all  around  Rome  moved 
onward  that  she  refused  to  move;  that  is  to  say,  idie  refused  to  prolongr 
her  being.  Thus  abdicating  her  fbrmerhigh  popular  mission,  she  received 
no  longer  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Italy  more  immediately.  They 
then  deserted  her,  and  they  were  right.  The  European  princes  in  the 
while  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  wluch  Rome  rejected, 


sod  in  flattering  the  vanity  of  their  subjects,  they  by  little  and  little  oc- 
cupied the  place  left  vacant  by  the  carelessness  or  haughty  impradenee 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Papal  power.. 

From  that  time  began  the  emancipation  of  princes.  New  soeiai  habitS' 
were  established,  new  continents  were  explored,  there  were  eontmned  dia- 
csveries  in  science,  and  lessons  were  taken  from  antiquity.  Then  the 
spirit  of  active  inquiry  sprang  up,  and  the  modifications  of  the  time,  in 
^  physical  and  intellectual  world,  reacted  in  turn  upon  the  preceding 
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religious  opinion^  already  shaken  by  the  coarse  of  time,  by  the  inorease 
of  mankind,  and  by  the  abuses  of  the  system.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
tlieocratical  system  of  society  perished  before  the  feudal. 

Printing,  that  powerful  lever  of  thought,  appeared  to  give  vitality  and 
movement  to  all  these  scattered  elements ;  it  drew  them  into  one  point 
of  union,  and  at  length  formed  an  age  full  of  sap  and  strength.  That 
age  is  our  own,  and  may  be  dated  more  immediately  from  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  Roman  theocracy  is  no  more :  the  remnants  of  feudality  alone  re» 
main  to  be  overcome,  and  that  has  received  blows  from  which  it  cannot 
recover.  It  has  been  in  contest  with  an  age  which  is  decidedly  inimical 
to  so  great  an  abuse  of  the  past,  and  even  with  some  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  mortal  combat  it  must  soon  die.  Threescore  years  and  ten  have  re- 
duced it  to  a  shadow,  and  it  already  trembles  from  feeling  its  insulation* 
It  repents  of  its  own  work,  and,  pale  with  fear,  lately  knocked  at  the 
gates  of  St  Peter's.  *'  Arouse !"  it  cried  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
Vatican.  **  Awake !  Forget  our  past  quarrels  in  the  common  danger  I 
March  under  our  banner  V* 

It  was  thus  that  feudality  weut  back  to  the  arena  of  Catholicnsm,  but 
the  world  saw  that  it  could  only,  to  combat  on  its  side,  move  in  its  behalf 
a  mere  corpse,  destitute  of  life ;  much  in  the  way  that  Volta  with  his  gal- 
vanism moved  the  dead  muscle  without  the  restoration  of  being.  With 
the  political  institutions  of  men,  as  with  men  themselves,  those  that  die 
never  revive. 

Such  must  be  the  conviction  of  every  thinkine  individual.  Catholicism^ 
as  formerly  understood,  has  nearly  run  out  its  hour.  It  will  partake,  in 
future,  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  species,  or  die  out  alto- 
gether. But  whatever  be  the  religious  result,  as  a  political  institution  it  has 
completed  its  circle.  Its  hbtory  and  character  nave  been  magnificent. 
It  has  been  an  institution  which  arose  upon  a  false  representation  of  ita 
original  authority.  Though  to  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  its  doc- 
trines were,  in  most  respects,  dissimilar,  it  was  based  upon  the  faith  of 
the  masses — a  basis  necessary  for  every  extended  creed — aud  it  fiiiled  when 
it  relied  upon  its  administrators,  upon  its  own  pomps  and  temporalities, 
upon  its  imitation  of  the  authority  of  the  rulers  of  the  hour  in  all  their 
worst  actions,  upon  glitter,  and  show,  and  thorough-going  worldliness. 

The  true  believers  in  the  Catholic  frith  may  still  enjoy  their  senti- 
ments, and  worship  the  Deity  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  It  i» 
not  their  God,  the  God  of  al^  that  is  thus  fallen  from  its  pedestal.  It 
is  the  idol  which  usurped  his  sanctuary.  The  Catholic  may  still  bow 
down  in  his  ancient  faith ;  no  one  will  bind  his  conscience.  It  is  the 
spiritual  tyranny  that  veils  the  household  gods  of  a  worldly  ambition 
which  has  been  laid  low.  It  is  the  essence  of  political  freedom  that  all 
men  shall  worship  God  in  the  mode  agreeable  to  their  consciences — a 
mode  the  temporal  authority  of  Rome  denied  to  all  but  its  own  wor- 
shippers. Yet  are  they  all  Catholic  in  creed  who  are  at  this  present 
moment  seeking  a  release  from  the  temporal  power  of  the  Vatican  I 
How  does  this  consist  ? 

The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  intolerant,  because  it 
was  militant  and  destructive.  The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  tolerant,  because  it  is  new  in  its  foundation,  and  is  garUnded  with 
victory.     Its  object  is  to  bind  and  unite,  not  to  sow  discord.     National 
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hatred  had  raffidently  divided  Europe;  but  now  the  tidings  of  peace 
are  pervading  the  old  world,  in  words  of  friendliness  and  charity.  Koins 
enough  have  left  their  remains  in  the  more  civilised  of  the  ancient 
continents ;  it  is  to  reconstruct  edifices  more  worthy  out  of  those  ruins 
ihat  this  philosophy  calls  us.  She  invites  to  the  great  work  the  people  of 
eveiy  creed  and  of  all  nations,  the  men  of  every  age^  sentiment,  and 
condition.  Her  end  is  the  general  happiness,  the  happiness,  so  far,  of  all 
she  invokes,  and  that  we  can  invoke  in  her  name.  A  new  social  era  has 
opened,  and  we  enter  upon  it  freely,  without  vain  regrets  for  past  times 
and  dark  ages.  The  present  is  not  worthy  of  us,  and  of  the  past  we 
can  only  desire  to  retain  the  lessons  which  may  be  useful.  Our  coming 
men  have  new  lands  to  explore.  They  have  to  cultivate,  too,  the  unbroken 
virgin  ground  of  the  future.  Obstacles  or  perils,  fears  of  novelty  or  in- 
novation, must  not  be  suffered  to  divert  their  steps  or  raise  unmanly 
fears.  The  banner  of  Progress  is  in  our  van.  **  Forward !"  is  our  war- 
cry.  With  that  we  shall  rally  until  we  are  victorious  in  the  holy  war  of 
ideas.    To  return  to  Italy. 

That  country,  the  centre  of  Catholicity,  was  the  battle-field  of  the 
two  principles  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline.  Divided  between  them,  it 
suffered  in  their  quarrels,  which  in  reality  were  its  own.  Without  con- 
travening histoiy,  it  cannot  be  said  that  liberty  was  lost  in  that  contest, 
because  it  ceased  to  be  on  the  day  the  first-named  party  was  defeated  by 
the  Ghibeline. 

The  Holy  See  exercised,  in  the  south  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  an  un- 
construned  sovereignty.  It  had  in  its  hands  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  gave  it  in  fief  to  the  dynasties  of  its  choice.  It  was  a 
present  offer^  for  the  submission  of  princes  to  secure  their  fidelity* 
A  word  fix>m  the  Pope  established  the  right,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple fixed,  the  people  made  no  protestation  against  the  right,  accepted 
it  in»  all  its  consequences,  and  saw,  without  emotion,  dynasty  succeed  to 
dynasty,  while  on  his  side  the  Vatican  did  not  make  any  attack  upon  the 
Sicilian  parliaments,  nor  upon  the  communal  assemblies  of  Naples  upon 
the  continent. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  the  imperial  influence  prevailed,  and  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  received  their  podestats  from  the  hand  of  the  German, 
who  executed  the  natbnal  laws  in  his  name.  But  his  influence  there 
was  brutal,  being  only  grounded  on  that  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 
The  proximity  of  the  empire  placed  the  country  in  deplorable  depend- 
ence. At  the  least  symptom  of  an  attempt  at  freedom  the  Ghibeline 
armies  appeared,  pouring  down  from  the  Alps,  to  revel  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  If,  perchance,  the  emperor,  with  the  affected  name  of 
^^.Ccsar,"  did  not  often  abuse  the  Lombards  by  the  law  of  the  strongest,  it 
was  solely  owing  to  his  being  retained  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
by  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  head,  and  by  the  fear  of  drawing  down 
upon  himself  a  terrible  anathema.  The  Lombards,  on  their  side,  watched 
and  seized  every  occasion  to  escape  from  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Ghibe- 
line. They  looked  upon  Rome  as  their  protector,  and  more  than  once 
the  voice  of  a  priest  aroused  them  to  freedom. 

To  speak  here  of  the  Lombard  League  alone^  the  greatest  event  in 
Italy  during  the  twelfth  century,  what  moment  did  the  Lombards  choose 
to  recover  their  freedom  ?  It  was  when  Barbaroussa,  excommunicated, 
saw  the  barons  and  the  people  shaken  in  their  fiiith.     Where  was  the 
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league  ooQeloded^  aid  signed  by  llie  deputiee  of  the  tcnmi,  but  in  a  mo* 
nastery,  to  honour  the  Pope,  whom  they  aokaowiedged  as  the  supreme 
audioiityy  and  whose  rights  dMy  intended  to  sustain,  beeaose  they  were 
their  own.  They  named  the  city  of  Alexandria  from  that  Pope,  founded 
as  it  was  by  eonfederated  republioans.  When  afterwaods  Barbaroussa 
waa  beaten  at  Laguano  by  the  oourage  of  the  Italians,  and  forced  to 
make  peace,  he  reeoneiled  himself  with  the  Pope  as  tlw  popular  head, 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  received  bis  benediction  Notwith- 
standing the  tardiness  of  the  Pope  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Lom«- 
bards,  the  weight  of  h»  word  was  enough  to  secure  their  independency 
and  humiliate  the  emperor,  or  ^  Kaisar,"  as  some  so  ridiculously  call  the 
weak  ruler  of  Austria  in  the  present  day.  Venice  for  a  k>ng  time  kept 
herself  out  of  the  Italian  quarrels,  regarding  the  Eiast  as  her  territory, 
and  combating  her  enemies  in  the  Bosphoros.  Genoa  was  ruled  by  the 
interests  of  her  commerce,  and  regarded  the  affiiirs  of  the  Levant  more* 
than  those  ef  Italy  at  large,  howerer  diflbrent  it  may  be  at  the  present 
time. 

The  centre  of  Italy,  near  the  Roman  court,  was  in  a  peculiar  position. 
As  hw  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  Holy  See  considered  itoelf  the  bom 
prc^rietor  and  immediate  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territovy 
between  Rome  and  the  Po.  The  limits  had  never  been  exactly  traced 
and  the  question  was  a  long  time  pending.  The  sword  out  the  Gordian 
knot  in  respect  to  Romagna  as  well  as  the  Marches.  Here  arose  the* 
confusion,  in  the  conflict  of  temporal  and  spiritual  pretensions^  which 
complicated  the  question,  and  made  it  one  apart  from  any  other.  Althongh 
comprised  in  the  heritage  of  the  Countess  Matilda)  Tuscany  had  not 
been  conquered,  Florence  had  been  always  Gnelph;  and  if  Pisa,  also  a 
xepublic,  remained  Ghibeliney  that  was  less  in  opposition  to  the  Holy  See 
than  from  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  its  rivals  on  land  and  sea,  Genoa 
fflod  Florence.  Accessory  ciroumstences  must  here  be  passed  over/  and 
reference  be  made  only  to  the  two  rival  tendencies  of  the-  middle  age  in 
Italy.  During  a  long  term  of  years  the  peninsula  had  graviteted  between 
two  centres;  but  the  equilibrium  was  only  apparent.  The  central  Gtielpb 
bore  heavier  in  its  action  and  force  than  the  central  Ghibeiine. 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  important  modifications  in  the  state  of 
tilings.  The  public  law  of  nations  was  overturned,  and  with  it  the  ex* 
isting  politieal  state  of  Itely.  All  became  complicated.  The  t6te-&*tdte 
of  Itome  and  the  empire  ceased ;  new  powers  intervened,  and  the  Euro* 
pean  equilibrium  was  founded  on  a  new  basis.  The  first  of  the  new  doe» 
trines  was  promulgated  in  the  League  of  Cambray.  It  was  then,  for  a  tirae^ 
that  the  i^liance  of  the  two  principles  of  Guelph  and  Ghil)eUne  existed* 
Julius  II.,  who  had  preached  up  ike  crusade  against  Venice^  led  the  way, 
and  drew  with  him  Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans.  The  pontiff 
had  ouXy  a  secondary  interest,  and  one  purely  selfish.  Scarcely  had  ha 
entered  into  possession  of  the  Romagnese  cities  than  he  drew  off,  broke 
the  alliance,  and  replaced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphish  policy. 
United  to  Venice  and  Spain,  and  feudatory  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Pope 
preached  up  a  new  crusade.  Thb  time  it  was  ag^nst  the  emperor,  and 
France  his  ally.  He  launched  against  them  Henry  VIIL  of  England, 
who  had  not  yet  become  anti-Papal.  He  dispossessed  the  emp«ror  of 
the  Milanese,  and  reigned  there  in  the  name  of  Sfona,  under  the  pro* 
teetioa  of  the  Swissi     He  extended  die  temporal  power  of  the  Chuseh 
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yet  fvrtfaer.  Bobgno,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Placenza,  beoame 
sobject  to  die  Pope's  temporal  sovereigiit^.  He  dictated  the  law  in 
FforenoB,  and  left  the  emperor  only  a  few  places,  without  inflaence,  in  all 
Itidy.  That  was  the  floarishing  period  of  Church  ambition,  and  proved 
how  tndy  its  kingdom  was  of  tins  world.  Never  at  any  time,  even  under 
Clement  and  Innocent  lY.,  had  its  prepooderanee  been  so  great.  The 
tnnmph,  if  great,  was  short  Ecclesiastical  ambitioB,  always  so  extor^ 
tionate,  makes  to  itself  great  reverses  oat  of  its  greater  triumphs.  That 
to  which  reference  is  now  making  was  no  exception.  The  Catholie 
element  had  to  sublimit  to  a  power  more  mighty  than  that  of  popes  or 
emperors.  The  Papal  faith  was  about  to  be  tried  in  the  crucible  of  the 
Bsfermation.  It  was  found  wanting.  By  little  and  little  its  strength 
was  cbminished  in  the  political  sphere.  It  soon  ceased  being  a  terror  to 
pfiDces.  They  began  to  shake  off  its  fetters.  The  popular  was  no 
longer  the  oonstitoted  organ;  but  it  operated  with  no  less  energy  and 
power  under  the  gown  of  Luther  than  it  had  done  under  the  purple  of 
Pope  Grregory. 

Pope  Jalins  had  flattered  the  Italians,  and  preached  the  expulsion  of 
strangers  from  the  eountry,  calling  them  barbarians.  The  hearts  of  that 
people  became  swollen  with  pride,  and  full  of  high  hopes.  He  isolated 
his  own  cause  from  that  of  the  princes,  endeavouring  to  force  the  popalat 
convictions  to  his  own  views,  while  his  predecessors  had  attracted  them 
to  theirs.  The  theatre  of  action,  it  is  tru&,  was  greatly  lessened.  It  was 
no  longer  over  a  world  that  the  Pope  ruled ;  it  was  over  Italy  alone. 
He  no  longer  universally  moved  the  convictions  of  men,  but  only  the 
partial  ones  of  a  nation.  Times  had  changed,  and  Julius  played  his  cards 
m  a  mode  that  did  no  credit  to  his  perspicuity. 

Leo  X.,  who  followed  Julius^  was  no  more  than  a  great  feudal  lord, 
dewended  irom  a  plebeian  family.  He  was  solicitous  to  be  a  prince  of  this 
world  alone,  which  as  to  power  wholly  passed  out  of  his  grasp.  He  treated 
with  monaroha  not  only  as  an  equal,  but  mere  as  their  sovereign.  The 
tiara  lightened  upon  his  worldly  brow,  while  the  imperial  sword,  newly 
tempered  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  that  powerfal  emperor,  was  not 
tardy  in  avenging  upon  Rome  the  insults  it  had  offered  to  Maximilian. 
it  was  Charles  V.  who  struck  the  mortal  blow  at  the  temporal  power  of 
Borne  out  of  Italy,  while  Luther  battered  in  breaeh  its  spiritual  dogmas. 
Hie  defeat  of  the  Roman  Guelph  was  decisive,  and  the  GhibeHne  prin* 
c^e  triumphed,  never  again  to  be  shaken  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
For  three  centories  subsequently  the  Papal  power  weakened  itself  in 
various  efforts  to  recover  its  spoils,  and  every  effort  left  it  weaker  than 
before.  It  fiftHed,  and  will  never  succeed,  but  will  one  day  be  blocked  up 
in  its  deserted  head-quarters.  No  more  proud  domination  over  thrones ; 
no  more  Inngs  kneeling  at  its  feet,  while  affecting  to  be  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  humble  teacher  who  founded  the  Christian  feiith ;  no  more 
entry  into  the  proudest  courts  as  a  dictator,  with  a  brow  of  pride,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  loftiest  pretension.  It  now  glides  covertly  along  under  Hie 
mantle  of  Loyc^a,  and  the  day  will  come  when  it  must  even  consign  that 
Mack  mande  to  the  contempt  of  the  world.  After  having  in  time  past 
tried  to  rule  by  terror  and  fagot,  the  day  has  well-nigh  arrived  when  its 
power  will  everywhere  be  reduced  to  impotent  menaces  and  a  few  ridi- 
€idous  and  cliildish  ceremonies. 

Thus  had  Rome  worked  out  her  own  mischief  as  for  as  the  end  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  popular  principle  still  triumphed,  and  the 
French  Revolution  had  further  reduced  her  power,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  shook  the  feudal  system  to  its  base.  A  fresh  start  in  the  history  of 
man  seemed  now  to  have  been  taken.  Time  has  confirmed  this  view, 
on  looking  around  the  world.  Thrones  were  alarmed  by  it,  and  con* 
spired  in  vain  against  the  inevitable  march  of  events.  On  that  alliance 
of  princes  against  freedom  Bome  cheered  herself  with  vain  hopes.  She 
bad  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  people  which  she  once  represented. 
Luther  had  championed  on  their  behalf,  and  succeeded.  Next  came  the 
popular  principle  represented  by  Bonaparte,  nobly  at  first,  but  finally 
betrayed  by  him,  though  it  was  not  subdued.  Again  and  again  Rome 
made  vain  efforts  at  a  revival,  for  the  feudal  power,  its  old  ally,  was 
extinguished  in  France.  Under  the  restored  Bourbons,  Rome  once  more 
elevated  its  front,  but  in  vain.  The  effort  resembled  that  of  the  skeleton 
found  in  Pompeii,  that  was  unable  to  resist  the  current  of  air  which 
entered,  and  before  the  breath  of  which  it  fell  to  dust. 

To  go  back  a  few  years  to  the  great  European  pacification,  and  con- 
sider the  position  of  Italy.  Austria — all-grasping  Ghibeline  Austria — 
contrived  to  incline  the  Italian  balance  to  her  own  side,  though  it  had 
been  otherwise  for  so  long  a  time.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  like  the 
popes  hcul  done,  paid  no  attention  to  the  popular  principle  of  the  age ; 
it  nad  no  idea  of  any  government  but  that  of  force,  whatever  were  its 
plausibilities.  It  gave  away  free  states  as  if  they  had  been  dead  pro- 
perty, and  in  the  Holy  Alliance  consolidated  a  union  for  the  destruction 
of  popular  freedom.  It  did  not  bargain  that  time  and  their  own 
jealousies  would  thwart  them.  Thev  were  drunken  with  success,  and 
their  vision  magnified  all  objects  to  their  own  advantage.  Austria  was 
the  pet  of  the  Congress,  and  portions  of  Italy,  under  one  pretence  or 
anotner,  were  placed  in  her  power,  so  that  she  became  its  absolute  mistress 
— Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena — and  *'  protectress"  of  Sardinia 
(riium  ieneaiis  /).  Austria,  too,  became  the  tyrannical  creditor  and  ex- 
clusive counsellor  of  the  Sang  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  thus  classic  Italy 
was  no  more  than  a  province  of  the  least  estimable  of  the  European  courts, 
morally  or  politically  considered.  Rome,  in  her  palmy  days  of  the  Papal 
power,  never  possessed  such  an  absolute  rule.  Her  despotism  waa 
softened  by  the  arts  and  sciences.  There  was  nothing  to  lighten  the 
black  grinding  tyranny  of  Austria.  She  treated  the  rapal  power  with 
^deness  enough,  filled  the  country  with  her  creatures,  and  introduced 
half-civilised  hordes  to  defile  the  classic  soil  of  so  many  great  recollec- 
tions. The  Croat  and  Pandour  trod  the  land  wluch  the  sages  of  the 
past  had  made  immortal,  and  the  Papal  power  itself  had  rendered  glorious 
in  the  arts.  The  natives  were  deprived  of  power  in  their  own  affairs^ 
passive  obedience  in  all  possible  modes  was  established,  leaving  only 
religion  to  its  professors,  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  its  au^ority, 
thus  disregardmg  the  people,  endeavouring  to  strengthen  itself  by  a 
sort  of  alliance  witii  the  Papal  power,  while  the  military,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  the  Church.  They  were,  however,  secret  rivals.  Each 
desired  to  be  solely  dominant  in  Italy,  without  an  open  and  honest  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling. 

The  Vatican  had  no  temporal  power  of  late  years,  if  put  in  comparisoa 
with  what  it  formerly  possessed.  It  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  people* 
Its  civil  rule  in  Rome  and  its  ndghbourhood,  which  b  at  present  under* 
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stood  as  its  "  temporal  power,'*  is,  in  extent,  of  little  moment,  but  even 
where  that  exists  the  Papal  power  is  continued,  and  brute  force  the  only 
principle  of  rule.  The  Ghibeline  character,  so  long  played  by  Austria, 
was  assumed  by  the  Papal  power  on  Rome  allying  herself  with  that 
«ourt.  She  was  no  longer  the  supreme  Guelph.  She  felt  her  position, 
sought  new  alliances,  and  endeavoured  by  moral  authority  to  counter- 
balance the  authority  of  Austria,  or  to  divide  it.  Such  was  the  essence 
of  the  Concordat  of  Terracina,  concluded  in  1818  with  the  court  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  It  gave  Rome  the  exclusive  nomination  of  the  high  ec- 
clesiastical functionaries,  thus  endeavouring  at  a  political  independence 
by  the  creation  of  one  government  within  another ;  though  in  the  pre- 
sent  case  the  two  authorities  were  not  rivals,  so  far  as  that  both  directed 
themselves  to  the  attainment  of  a  common  end,  namely,  the  proscription 
of  independent  ideas,  and  the  extermination  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The 
Neapohtan  clergy  accepted  the  mission  with  delight.  To  have  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  was  to  wield  a  power  which  they  coveted,  and  into 
which  they  could  infuse  their  own  intolerance,  and  that  spirit  which 
attached  them  as  well  to  the  sovereign  power.  The  popular  tribunal 
and  the  ecclesiastical  pulpit  were  joined  and  converted  into  a  monarchical 
court  of  justice.  No  more  anathemas  were  thundered  forth  except 
against  the  people,  who  suffered  and  were  oppressed  by  the  doubte 
tyranny,  but  daxed  not  complain.  All  hope  of  comfort  there  was  to  be 
searcheid  for  in  the  Index;  every  idea  of  progress  was  denounced  as  im- 
pious, and  the  authorities  constituted  under  fi;ross  injustice,  and  main- 
tained by  violence,  received  the  apotheosis  of  the  Pope. 

The  same  policy  was  followed  in  the  Sardinian  states ;  but  the  task 
there  was  more  difficult,  the  submission  exacted  being  less  servile  than 
that  at  Naples,  and  public  opinion  a  great  deal  more  rebellious.  The 
isolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  estates  of  the  Church,  was  more  favourable  for  realising  the  designs 
of  Rome.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sardinian  states,  on  the  contrary,  were 
the  more  adverse  from  receiving  through  a  triple  neighbourhood  influ- 
ences hostile  to  the  Roman  views.  On  one  side,  Austria  cherished  the 
power  of  a  Ghibeline  policy,  and  followed  every  successive  Sardinian 
movement  with  a  keen  eye.  She  watched  and  controlled  all,  and,  in 
fact,  destroyed  the  royal  freedom  of  action  altogether.  Switzerland  and 
France,  on  their  sides,  imparted  to  the  people  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  enlightenment,  and  Uius  the  task  of  the  Roman  priests  was  much 
more  la'borious  and  difficult  than  in  Naples.  But  education  was  still  in 
their  hands,  and  it  was  by  that  principally  they  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
and  limit  intelligence. 

Such  was  the  double  contest  in  which  Italy  was  involved  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  the  changes  since — such  her  political  complications 
and  the  clashing  of  interests,  which  in  one  way  tiea  together,  and  in  an- 
other divided,  two  powerful  rivalries.  The  one  and  the  other  had  a  com- 
mon actual  interest  in  existence — an  existence  formerly  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  while  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  and  have  an  indi- 
vidual interest  exclusive,  in  the  eventual  government  of  Italy.  The 
position  of  each  opposite  to  the  other  had  oeen  complex,  because  both 
had  secretly  reserved  ideas  regarding  each  other  which  were  covered  by 
the  profbundest  dissimulation. 
Applying  the  same  principles  to  the  actual  intervention  of  Austria  in 
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Bomagaa  mom  tune  since,  and  we  peroaive  the  aoimint  oi  dra  gneit 
modi£KBationt  of  the  EoBopean  policy  At  that  laxiM^  and  the  pioatnte 
defaUity  of  the  Catholic  head.  Am tria  ooveted  the  Legatians,  aad  Aartria 
it  was  that  the  Yatiean  adautted,  and  to  which  it  gaanntoed  their  pos- 
aeanon.  Observe  with  what  d[>ility,  or  rather  craf^  Auefcria  played  her 
doable  game  I  The  znanifestatton  of  the  popular  element  at  her  gates 
alaimed  her.  She  dreaded  an  invasion^  and  armed  hetaslf  to  suppvess  or 
reduce  it  to  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  nnwtlling  to  alienate 
the  population  anywhere  that  she  dreamed  dcToted  to  hene^  and  what 
«ovBe  did  she  piusue  ?  She  made  an  appeal  to  the  eourt  of  Rome ;  she 
made  it  compromise  itself,  and  by  fiilse  proceedings,  revektions  of  its 
idar  and  weakness,  and  by  the  want  of  discipliiie,  as  impofitie  as  bar- 
barons,  of  its  soldiexs,  she  offered  herself  to  the  PMiacy,  net  as  an  enemy, 
hot  a  liberator!  In  presence  of  the  massscwwi  and  excesses  of  the  ponti- 
fical army,  the  Austrian  forces  redoubled  theur  own  discipline,  and  thos 
may  be  said  to  have  strangled  Roman  freedom  under  the  eiseess  of  a 
pohteness  assumed  to  work  out  her  own  selfish  eootds.  She  eonstitiAed 
herself  the  protector  of  her  rival  with  '<  apparent"  imprudence.  She 
could  not  have  acted  with  more  address.  It  was  a  ime  specimen  of 
diplomatic  Jesuitism.  It  was  remarkaUe,  too,  that  on  the  insurrection 
in  Romagna  taking  j^ace,  it  was  wholly  r^ubliean,  and  its  first  act  had 
been  to  procUnm  its  temporal  obedience  to  Rsme  dksolved.  The  Romsn 
officials  were  removed  without  resistance.  Not  a  Toiee,  not  an  arm,  was 
raised  in  their  behalf,  and  the  Pope  had  to  recruit  the  militaiy  he  never 
ought  to  have  possessed  out  of  the  prisons  and  galleys  of  the  province,  if  it 
possessed  any.  There  was  assuredly  some  proof  of  progress  in  the  uaani- 
jttity  of  the  Romagnese  movement  so  long  ago;  a  strong  prao(  too,  that 
the  temporal  reign  of  the  Papacy  had  come  to  an  end.  That  which  was 
taie  as  to  Romagna  then,  was  equally  true  elsewhere^  as  time  has  shown 
ao  well  since. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  tins  last  oecopatioa  of  Italy  by 
Austria  were  in  most  respects  novel,  and  herein  lies  the  social  inteeest 
whi^  attaches  to  this  political  questi<m«  It  exhibits,  too,  the  fact  heibve 
stated,  that  the  reign  of  the  Guelph  is  finished*  It  is  to  be  no  more  of 
Hub  world.  The  tiSe  of  Rome  to  the  Legations  was  merely  nominal.  It 
was  the  Ghibeline  personified  by  Austria  that  held  them  until  Italy  rose 
like  the  strong  man  armed,  and  France  crossed  the  Alps  to  aid  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Groats  and  Austrians  that  had  too  long  battened  on 
Italian  pasturage. 

When  Rome  changed  the  pastoral  cross  for  the  mundane  soeptre  its 
hl\  was  sure  and  certain.  It  perished  for  its  own  sin,  its  lust  of  temporal 
power.  The  Papal  mission  should  have  been  one  of  mind  and  intelli- 
gence, like  that  of  its  nominal  master.  Become  altogether  material,  it 
lost  that  chaxaster  wfaidi  insulated  it  from  all  other  authorities  and  do- 
minations, under  the  stamp  of  divinity  with  irhich  it  had  so  long  isa- 
posed  upon  the  world,  and  whidb  imparted  to  it  all  the  strength  it  pos- 
sessed in  its  most  potent  days.  A  miraonlons  institution ;  an  eternal 
opinion  personified  in  a  man,  and,  after  all,  only  a  symbol ;  it  should 
Imve  led  a  life  apart,  and  superior,  and  not  have  Isssened  its  represeirta- 
tbn  br  appearing  in  pitiful  and  perishaUe  forms,  and  laying  open  the 
arts  of  the  priesthood. 

As  a  temporal  quean.  Borne  awakened  ail  &a  passkms  of  princes,  and 
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gftw  them  nile  tfa«t  ahe  ni^bi  degrade  them ;  the  poor  she  made  epu- 
lent ;  the  opaleiit  she  maoe  venal,  full  of  oopidiW ;  she  thiisted  mar 
towas  and  wovinoes,  forgetting  that  Qngary  VU.  would  not  receive 
them  when  he  wiped  his  auidal  before  the  ofowned  htow  of  the  Caiar. 
Borne  oppressed  its  subjeets,  when  its  mission  was  :to  plead  their  oanse 
against  kin^i.  In  plaoe  of  peaee,  it  prodaimed  wan.  Violent  and  per- 
secuting, it  fefgot  that  Christ  ocdoed  the  sword  of  St  Fetsr  to  its 
scabbard  in  the  garden  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Rome  compromised  its 
supreme  dignity  in  a  thousand  trivial  interests,  and  in  detub  too  mean 
for  its  oharseter.  It  showed  its  inconaiderateness  by  its  administrative 
incapacity,  ever  engaged  in  petty  disputes  rsgaidiqg  territory  with  its 
jieighbouffs.  It  fu^inated  its  loudest  thunders  about  a  fief,  or  the  pos- 
session of  a  rivulet ;  its  vanity  extinguishing  all  its  greatnessy  and  for  a 
few  feet,  of  ground  abdicatiog  its  title  to  heaven  itseS. 

Is  it  to  be  affiimed,  then,  that  the  Papal  institution  thns  in  its  dedine 
will  in  future  remain  an  abstraction,  a  mere  vaporous  name  ?  Not  at  all; 
on  acooant  of  those  whose  rsligious  sen^ments  are  to  be  respected,  as  one 
man  is  bound  to  respect  the  religious  sentiments  of  another,  but  no 
further.  In  order  to  mowe  men's  minds  and  to  produce  good  upon  theat 
some  forms  at  firith  are  required ;  but  are  such  rorms  only  to  ccmsbt  with 
the  things  of  this  world  ?  Cannot  they  exist  without  temporal  power, 
the  throes  of  ambition,  and  the  love  of  lucre  ?  Is  the  Papacy  a  form 
alone  in  respect  to  the  long  sacerdotal  hieiarohy,  that,  like  an  ekctrio 
chmn,  places  the  Christian  ohief  in  communication  with  the  last  serf  of 
the  latest  lord  ?  In  regard  to  its  magnificent  cathedrals,  on  which  human 
art  has  exhausted  its  powers  ?  In  the  statues^  pictures,  and  anthems, 
which  almost  animate  them?  In  those  atrial  sounds  from  lofty  towers 
which  speak  to  the  laithful  like  voices  from  heaven?  In  the  pomps  and 
the  ceremonies  which  affect  alike  the  sense  <^  the  peasant  and  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Capitol  ? 

Such  were  once  die  real  forms  of  the  Papacy,  and  constituted  the  great 
hold  upon  the  multitude.  It  was  not  as  the  Prince  of  Romagna  or  the 
Marches  that  the  Pope  ruled  over  the  people.  He  was  considered  the 
representative  of  the  invisible  Church,  the  successor  and  vicar  of  the  child 
of  Bethlehem.  If  it  were  necessary  that  the  Church>hould  have  its  landed 
tsiritory,  was  it  not  the  largest  proprietor  of  land  in  the  world  ?  The 
jaonaatical  eorporations  at  one  time  held  in  their  possession  half  the  fiefii 
of  Europe.!  Were  armies  xequivedy  had  Rome  not  its  garrisons  in  its 
territories^  firom  the  nuncio  who  haunted  the  eourt  of  the  prince,  to  the 
fianciscan  who  squatted  at  the  cottage  chimney  ?  What  was  the  in- 
irameraUe  body  of  monks  and  priests  but  an  army  organised,  of  which 
the  gieneral«in<*ehief  and  the  movement  were  ordered  in  Rome.  Queen  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  city  of  Rome  was  sufficient  for  the  independence 
of  the  head  of  the  Churdi,  oommanding  where  he  had  not  absolute 
possession. 

There  was  never  a  government  more  biilliantk  or  powerfid,  or  qualified 
to  perform  the  moat  magnificent  part,  for  its  rule  was  marvellous.  Rome, 
nothing  in  itself,  became  tiie  oracle  of  empires.  Nations  knelt  before  the 
Papacy ;  its  word  overturned  thrones,  and  monarchs  descended  from  their 
altitudes  to  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  covered  themselves  with  sack- 
cloth, and  erieved  over  their  crimes  in  the  recesses  of  the  cloister,  or  went 
to  expiate  uem  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
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If  it  desired  to  survive  and  keep  its  place,  it  should  have  constituted 
itself  the  apostle  of  social  progress,  the  missionary  of  civilisation  ;  it  should 
have  led  the  front  in  the  march  of  mind,  especially  when  the  stolidity  and 
fear  of  temporal  princes  hoped,  as  most  do  still,  to  retard  it.  The  Papacy 
should  have  worn  the  intellectual  colour  of  the  age,  and  not  have  im- 
prisoued  itself  within  its  own  selfish  circle,  and  helped  to  frighten  those 
who  still  felt  a  regard  for  it  by  denouncing  decrees  against  progress,  and 
idly  saying  to  human  thought,  **  Thou  shalt  travel  no  farther !"  Such 
being  the  conditions  on  which  all  social  institutions  must  exist  in  future, 
or  perish.  Poor  and  progressive  Rome  might  survive  if  permitted  to  say 
that  which  has  been  can  no  longer  be.  A  vain  hope' where  any  priestiy 
spirit  rules,  which  is  but  another  term  for  the  retardation  of  human  ad- 
vancement, by  its  stem,  unchanging  resistance  to  free  inquiry,  in  science 
as  well  as  religion. 

Some  weak  minds,  seduced  by  the  pomp  of  the  CathoUe  worship,  and 
alarmed,  perhaps,  at  the  void  which  its  fail  would  make  in  the  world — 
tome  respectable  minds  have  denied  that  Rome  is  essentially  no  more. 
They  perceive  in  its  present  throes  of  mortal  agony  only  a  crisis — a  trans- 
formation. We  believe,  and  here  repeat  it,  that  to  all  its  past  objects 
Catholicism  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  will  never  find  a  resurrection.  The 
Catholic,  so  called,  will  partake  in  the  advance  of  the  time,  but  the 
Catholicism  of  Rome  and  of  the  past  will  die  out ;  it  has  already  ceased 
to  be,  except  in  the  rear  of  French  bayonets.  Every  human  institution 
runs  its  cycle.  Attenuated  by  external  attacks,  or  ruined  by  time>  it 
descends  into  its  sepulchre,  and  makes  way  for  more  advanced  institutions. 
Such  are  the  phases  of  our  humanity,  always  on  the  march,  always 
changing.  Such  is  the  supreme  law  which  we  accept,  since  we  are  bound 
to  the  acceptation,  and  the  forms  of  religion  are  not  excluded,  though  it 
be  otherwise  with  its  great  prin<^ples. 

The  Roman  carcase  may  drag  or  reel  along  amid  the  ruins  of  a  civili- 
sation great  in  its  day,  as  it  was  once  great  in  itself,  but  now  stricken 
down.  It  only  raises  the  dust  of  an  institution,  the  giants  of  which  rest 
in  their  urns.  It  bawls  out  its  petitions  at  the  doors  of  the  temples,  the 
gods  of  which  are  also  dead,  and  that  in  the  fiice  of  the  ruins  which 
instruct  others,  and  of  so  many  lessons  which  are  clear  to  sound  minds, 
denying  and  resisting  the  law  of  change  and  progress.  Is  it,  then,  to  an 
impotent  phantom  on  the  verge  of  the  sepulcnre  that  those  of  an  opposite 
opinion  to  ours  would  still  seek  to  bind  an  age  renewed  and  full  of  life, 
having  a  thirst  for  novelty  and  inquiry?  But  this  will  not  be,  because  it 
is  impossible.  If  Rome  is  to  be  preserved,  she  must  save  herself.  Even 
her  own  children  forsake  her,  as  the  present  aspect  of  Italy  proves.  The 
way  is  long  and  rough  to  any  such  a  consummation.  The  power  to  guide 
her  rests  not  in  other  hands,  and  she  would  not  follow  if  it  did.  Let  her 
be  resigned  and  die  in  peace  ;  we  will  not  disturb  her  ashes.  We  only 
wish  to  recal  the  benefits  we  receive.  We  will  forget  the  fires  sl^ 
kindled  around  the  stake  to  stifle  opinion,  and  the  blood  that  still  flows 
before  our  eyes  to  gratify  her  senseless  and  impotent  vengeance. 
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▲  tale  of  the  dat. 

Paet  the  Twenty-fifth. 


Alons,  Sabretasche  once  again  mounted  the  narrow  stiurcase — alone^ 
he  entered  the  bed-chamber,  and  signed  to  Madame  Riolette  to  leave  him 
there — alone,  by  the  grey  faint  light  of  the  dawn,  he  drew  near  the  death- 
bed of  his  wiJFe,  and  stood  silently  beside  her.  The  opiate  the  surgeon  had 
given  her  in  his  second  visit  had  soothed  and  calmed  her;  all  the  wildness 
and  ferocity  of  her  eyes  had  gone,  but  the  hand  of  death  lay  heavily 
upon  her.  She  looked  up  once  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  then  coverea 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept,  not  loudly  or  passionately,  but  long  and 
unrestrainedly,  like  a  child  after  a  great  terror. 

<'I  hear  that  you  wished  to  see  me,"  said  Sabretasche,  in  that  low, 
sweet,  melodious  tongue  in  which,  lona^  ago,  among  the  orange-trees  and 
olive- g^ves  of  Tuscany,  he  had  vowed  his  love- words  to  her. 

She  answered  him  not,  but,  still  hiding  her  ^e  in  her  hands,  wept 
with  low  and  piteous  sobs ;  then  she  lifted  ner  eyes  to  his  with  a  shrink- 
ing shame,  and  suffering,  and  terror,  that  touched  him  to  the  core. 

**  I  have  wronged  you — I  have  hated  yon — I  have  cursed  you — I  have 
stood  between  you  and  your  happiness  for  twenty  weary  years,"  she 
moaned.  "  Tou  can  never  forgive  me — never — never ;  it  were  too  much 
to  hope !  Yet  I  wanted  to  see  you  once  before  I  die ;  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  all.  Even  though  your  last  words  be  a  curse  upon  me,  I  should 
have  no  right  to  complain.     I  have  deserved  it." 

'*  You  need  not  fear  my  curse,"  answered  Sabretasche,  slowly  and  with 
effort,  as  though  speech  were  painful.  "  If  I  cannot  say  I  forgive,  I  am 
not  likely  to  insult  you  in  your  suffering  with  useless  recrimination.  We 
have  been  separate  for  twenty  years ;  I  am  willing  not  to  evoke  the 
wrongs  and  dishonour  of  the  past,  but  to  part  in  such  peace  as  memory 
will  allow." 

He  spoke  gently,  but  with  an  involuntary  sternness  and  a  deep  melan- 
choly, so  deep  that  it  was  an  unconscious  reproach,  which  struck  with  a 
keener  pang  into  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  had  wronged  him  than 
violent  wor&  or  fierce  upbraiding.    She  clenched  her  hands  convulsively : 

''  Do  not  speak  so  gently,  for  God's  sake,  or  you  will  kill  me !  I 
would  rather  hear  you  curse,  rebuke,  reproach,  upbraid  me ;  anything 
rather  than  those  low,  soft  tones.  I  have  wronged  you,  hated  you,  lied 
to  you ;  robbed  you,  betrayed  yoU|  dishonoured  you ;  to  speak  so  gently 
to  me  is  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  I  repent — 1  repent,  Grod 
knows ;  but,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  what  value  is  my  remorse  ?  For  twenty 
years  I  have  wronged  you ;  what  good  is  it  for  me  to  tell  you  I  repent 
when  I  am  dying,  and  can  harm  you  no  longer  if  I  would  ?" 

Sabretasche  was  silent ;  her  voice,  her  gestures,  her  words  struck  open 
his  wounds  afresh.     He  felt  afresh  the  cruel,  bitter  sting  of  his  betrayal ; 
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he  thought  of  Violet,  of  all  he  had  suffered,  of  all  he  had  made  her  suffer, 
aod  his  hatred  for  the  woman  who  had  stood  so  long  between  them  flamed 
up  in  all  its  strength.  He  might  have  pardoned  his  own  wrongs,  but 
the  sufferings  of  the  one  beloved  by  him — never ! 

His  wife  glanced  upward  at  his  averted  face,  and  shivered  at  the  dark 
look  it  wore : 

"  Madre  di  Dio !  you  will  never  forgive  me  ?" 

He  was  silent     Again  she  repeated  her  passionate  wailing  prayer : 

"  Madre  di  Dio !  you  will  never  forgive  me  p" 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  shudder  and  a  weary  sickening  sigh  from 
his  heari'a  depths : 

"lemmtotr 

The  words  roused  the  devil  in  her,  which  the  cord  had  thought  thase 
▼un  '*  last  offices"  had  exorcised ;  the  stem  passion  gleamed  again  in 
them,  and  she  spvang  up  like  a  dying  panliier : 

"  No!  beeaose  you  love  your  English  mistress.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
could  live  and  keep  yoa  from  her!" 

*'  Silence!"  broke  in  Sabretasche,  so  sternly  that  ahe  started  juid 
trembled  as  she  heard  him.  **  Never  dare  to  pouate  her  name  with  your 
lips!  I  came  at  your  request,  but  not  to  be  reproached  or  questioned. 
Your  ovm  conscience  must  accuse  you  of  the  wreiig  you  did  me  long 
years  ago,  wh^n  I  both  loved  and  trusted  you.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  you  were  content  to  live  upon  the  gold  of  the  fausbaadyoa  had  be- 
trayed. For  more  than  twenty  years  you,  who  had  won  from  ine«s  fond, 
and  true,  and  long-suffering  aircction  as  a  man  coukl  g^e  a  woman,  have 
been  a  dog  upon  my  Ufe,  a  stain  upon  my  name,  a  festering  wound  in  my 
side,  a  bar  from  all  peace,  all  light-heartedness,  all  happiness ;  and  yet 
because  I  could  not  proves  yon  would  not  even  make  the  only  reparation 
left  in  your  powei^^acknowkdgmeiit  of  the  wrong  that  you  knew  had 
parted  us." 

''  But  I  acknowledge  it  now,  I  repent  it  noto,  Virian.  No  one  aan 
do  more  than  that !" 

To  the  lips  of  the  man  of  the  world  rose  naturally  the  satire  whidi  was 
habitual.  Yes!  she  confessed  and  repented  now  that  life  was  ebbii^  from 
her  grasp,  revenge  no  longer  possible,  and  acknowledgment  uaneeded,  as 
people  who  have  played  their  last  card  out  on  earth  turn  frigblened,  with 
weakened  nerve,  to  Uod,  insulting  Him  and  flattering  their  priests  with 
"  death-bed  repentances !"  and  timorous  recantations,  which  they  would 
have  laughed  at  in  their  day  of  better  health  and  stronger  faorain !  But 
he  was  too  generous  and  too  mercifril  to  utter  the  sneer  wlaoh  rose  in- 
voluntarily to  his  lips  to  a  woman  helpless  and  dying,  who,  however  bit- 
terly she  had  betrayed  him,  was  now  poweriess  to  harm.  He  sighed 
again  heavily ;  the  wretched  state  of  the  woman  he  had  once  loved  stradc 
him  with  keen  pain ;  her  suffering,  her  poverty,  her  degradation  touched 
the  man  of  refinement  and  luxury,  from  whom  every  jar  and  chill  of  the 
discomfort  of  a  different  world  to  bis  own  had  ever  been  sedulously  ex- 
cluded, and  he  could  not  look  on  the  utter  wreck  of  what  he  had  last 
seen,  perfect  in  youth  and  beauty,  without  deep  pity,  in  wiuoh  his  own 
hate  was  quenched,  his  own  wrong  avenged.  He  answered  her  more 
gently,  and  very  sadly : 

'^  I  did  not  come  here  to  reproach  you.     Yoor  consioenoe  must  kaow 
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tlie  wro^g  you  did  me,  and  my  own  life  has  not  been  pure  enoagh  to 
give  me  any  tide  to  fling  a  stone  at  you." 

Well  said  I  Libertane,  sceptic,  egotist,  man  of  pleasure  and  of  fashien, 
as  soeiety  oalled  Sabretaseke,  he  conld  aot  np,  even  hefe  with  his  most 
ernel  eoemv,  to  his  dootrine  of  toleration.  It  is  more  than  most  do  who 
.preaeh  loudsr  and  with  more  ''  orthodoxy  l"  Bat  Sabretasche  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a- saint ;  he  was  simply,  a  man  of  honour.  She  looked  at  him 
long  aadwoadermgly:  to  the  fierce,  inconstant,  and  Tindtotive  Tuscan, 
this  jostiee  simplv  fer  the  sake  of  justice,  this  toleration,  given  to  her 
^gainii  his  impufae,  merely  because  he  eonsidsMd  it  her  due,  was  new 
andvoy  staange. 

<(  Ton  humble  me  bitterly,"  she  said,  between  her  teeth.  "  But  I  have 
Mined;  it  is  rraht  punishment  I  iftc? -wrong  you.  I  wedded  you  be- 
cause I  fvas '  sick  of  being  caged  in  Montepalto,  and  because  I  thought 
you,  as  you  were,  rich,  generous,  and  of  high  birth.  I  never  loved  you ; 
and  whea  I  was  alone  with  you,  your  attentions  teased  and  irritated  me, 
and  the  aolitade  you  seemed  to  think  so  like  Faiadise,  sickened  and 
aaaojed  me,  till  I  succeeded  in  makimr  it  a  Hell.  I  cared  nothing  for 
anything  yom  oared  for;  your  love  of  refinement  was  a  constant  lesCraint 
upon  me;  your  poetry  of  thei^ht  and  feeling  a  constant  annoyance  to 
me.  I  grew  to  hate  you,  because  you  were  too  high,  too  delicate  in 
thought,  too  HKich  of  a  gentleman  for  me;  your  superioiity  jarred  upon 
me  and  Irritated  me.  I  hated  you  for  it.  I  haled  you  even  for  your 
affection,  your  ffeatleness,  your  generosity,  your  sweet  temper,  whidi 
were  so  many  sueni  rebukes  to  me.  I  hated  you  still  mMc  when  I  loved 
Fulberto  Laal'' 

As  she. spoke  her  lover's  name,  dark  loathing  and  bitter  contempt 
gathered  ovsr'Sahretasohe's  face ;  he  thought  of  Laai— ooane,  illiterate, 
low-bem,  low^hrd,  as  he  remembered  him— «aiid  felt,  fresh  as  though 
dealt  him  but  yestorday,  the  sting  of  his  wife's  infidelity  with  a  rival  so 
ntteriy  beneath  him. 

''  I.  hated  you,"  went  on  the  Tuscan,  rapidly,  with  the  fictitious  excited 
force  given  her  firom  the  opiate ; ''  and  when,  that  morning,  you  surprised 
him  with  me,  and  taxed  me  with  my  love  for  him,  I  would  not  confess  to 
it,  for  I  knenr  the  confession  would  set  you  free,  and  since  you  had  once 
chained  me  to  you  I  swore  you  should  rue  the  fetters  with  which  we  had 
loaded  each  otner.  You  left  me.  Wril  you  might  I  a  woman  who  had 
betrayed  your  love,  and  would  have  murdered  you  in  her  fiiry  and  her 
hatred.  Not  long  after,  Lani  left  me  too ;  he  had  only  been  fooline  me ; 
he  was  an  idle,  worthless,  inconstant  do-nothing,  the  lover  of  hJf  the 
women  in  Na^es,  caring  for,  and  futhful  to,  none.  Gran'  Dio !  how  I 
hated  him!  Bot  no  matter !-*-that  is  passed,  and  the  rest  you  know. 
Ton  know  how,  yearly,  my  brother  threatened  you  with  exposure  of  your 
marriage,  and  extorted  from  you  the  money  on  which  we  lived  ?  That 
lasted  for  near  twenty  years.  Pepe  was  extravagant ;  I  lived  in  such 
gaiety  and  saoh  excitement  as  Italy  coidd  give  me,  and  I  sank  lower  and 
lower  every  d^.  I  should  have  £^;raced  you,  indeed,  if  our  connexion 
had  been  dedared  to  your  aristocratic  English  friends!  I— ^  drunkard— 
ymtr  wife !  Then  we  heard — for  Pepe  ever  kept  a  careful  watch  over 
you — that  you  loved  a  young  English  girl ;  loved  her  more  than  you  had 
done  other  women ;  loved  her  so  that  you  would  &ia  have  married  her." 

o2 
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She  was  tonohing  od  daogerous  chords  if  she  wimted  his  forgiTeness; 
his  face  grew  dark,  his  soft  sad  eyes  stem,  and  he  turned  involuntarilj 
from  her  and  walked  a  few  paces  towards  the  window, 

**  When  we  heard  that  you  were  in  love  with  her— Pepe  soon  learnt  it; 
it  was  the  talk  of  London— and  that  yon  were  going  to  the  south  of 
France,  Pepe,  unknown  to  you,  fblloweo,  and  laid  in  your  way  the  Nea- 
politan journal  with  the  death  of  my  aunt  Sylvia ;  lie  knew  it  was  so 
worded  that  you  would  believe  I  was  dead,  would  deem  yourself  free,  and 
would  many  again  where  you  loved.  He  guessed  rightly ;  you  engaged 
yourself  to  the  English  signorina ;  then  Pepe  persuaded  me  to  go  to 
England ;  then,  as  you  know,  thinking  to  get  frt>m  you  a  heavy  bribe 
for  silence,  which  would  keep  him  in  comfort  all  his  life,  he  went  to  you 
to  offer,  if  you  married  your  young  English  love,  never  to  betray  your 
connexion  with  us,  provided  we  were  paid  enough.  You  refused.  We 
could  not  understand  your  scruples.  The  signorina  would  never  have 
known  that  her  marriage  was  illegal,  or  that  another  was  really  your 
wife.  You  refused,  and  we  were  beggared.  I  had  no  money  to  go  to 
law  against  you  to  make  you  provide  for  me,  as  Pepe  had  threatened. 
We  could  bribe  you  no  longer,  and  you  went  to  the  war  in  the  East  My 
brother  left  me  to  shift  for  myself  as  I  might ;  he  cared  nothing  for  me 
when  he  could  no  longer  make  money  by  my  name,  and  I  was  veiy 
poor— how  poor  you  cannot  think,  reared  as  you  have  been  in  luxury  and 
wealth.  I  nave  sunk  lower  and  lower,  till  you  have  found  me  a  beggar 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  have  done  you  cruel  wrong.  I  have  given 
you  hate  for  love,  betrayal  for  trust.  I  have  robbed  you  of  money  for 
twenty  years ;  I  have  stood  between  you  and  your  happiness,  and  gloried 
in  the  curse  I  was  to  you.     I  have  done  you  cruel  wrong- " 

She  stopped,  panting  for  breath,  exhausted  with  the  effort  of  speaking 
so  long ;  and  Sabretasche  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  dawn, 
as  it  rose  clearer  and  brighter  in  the  fair  morning  skies.  It  had  been^ 
indeed,  God  knows,  a  cruel  wrong — a  wrong  that  had  stretched  over 
more  than  twenty  years — a  wrong  that  had  stolen  all  peace  aud  joy,  not 
only  from  him,  but  from  one  far  dearer  than  himself. 

*'  Come  here.  Come  nearer,"  said  his  wife,  in  faint  and  hollow  tones, 
as  the  temporary  strength  that  her  cordial  had  given  her  faded  away. 

His  face  was  still  white  and  sternly  set  as  he  turned  unwillingly. 

''  Look  at  me !"  she  moaned  piteously,  lifting  to  his  the  drawn,  thin, 
sallow  face,  from  which  every  trace  of  beauty  had  long  departed,  and  as 
he  looked  he  shuddered. 

'<  Now  can  you  curse  me  ?  Can  you  not  feel  that  life  has  fully  avenged 
you?" 

He  was  silent :  if  life  had  aveneed  his  wrongs  on  her,  he  felt  that  tt 
had  cursed  him  for  no  sin,  chastisea  him  for  no  error,  since  to  this  woman^ 
at  least,  he  had  given  affection,  trust,  and  good  f&ith,  and  had  been  re- 
warded by  infidelity,  ingratitude,  and  hate ! 

'^  Say  something  to  me,  Vivian,"  she  moaned,  in  pidful  despair — *'  say 
something  gentler  to  me.  If  you  knew  what  it  is  to  die  with  the  curse 
of  one  we  have  injured  on  our  heads !  The  past  is  so  horrible^  the  future 
so  dark  I  Oh,  God !  how  hard  it  is  to  live  only  to  die  thus !  Do  not 
send  me  down  into  my  grave  with  your  curse  upon  me,  to  pursue  me 
through  eternity,  to  bunt  me  into  hell !" 
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'*  Hush  r  said  Sabretasche,  bis  low  soft  tones  fEtlling  with  a  "  peace 
be  still !"  on  the  storm  of  remorse  and  misery  before  him.  <<  Hush !  J  do 
not  curse  you— God  forbid — I  tell  you  my  own  life  is  not  pure  enough 
for  me  to  have  any  right  to  condemn  you.  If  I  cannot  say  truthfully 
tkat  I  forgive  you — at  least  I  will  do  my  best  to  think  as  gently  of  you 
as  I  can,  and  to  forget  the  past.     I  cannot  promise  more." 

She  caught  his  hands  in  hers;  she  wept»  sne  thanked,  she  blessed  him 
with  all  the  excitable  vehemence  of  her  national  character.  Weakened 
fay  suffeiing,  terrified  by  death,  she  seemed  to  ding  to  but  one  thought, 
one  hope — ^die  foigiveness  of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  wronged  from 
the  hour  she  had  stood  with  him  at  the  marriage  altar ;  that  fatal  mar* 
riage  altar,  so  often  the  funeral  pyre  for  all  man's  hopes,  and  peace, 
and  liberty ;  where,  as  by  the  priests  of  old,  living  human  souls  are 
offered  up  in  cruel  holocausts  to  a  fanatic  folly  ! 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  tell  you — I  must  hasten  before  my 
strength  fails  me,"  she  began,  raising  herself  upon  the  pillows — "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  Vivian,  of  my  child — your  child—" 

''  The  child  of  such  a  mother  ! — I  can  hear  nothing  upon  that  head." 

''Santa  Maria!  why?" 

His  slight  sarcastic  smile  curved  his  lips  for  a  moment : 

''Why?  Dare  you  ask?  How  can  I  tell  that  she  was  mine? 
And  even  if  you  assert  she  is,  what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be,  reared 
and  educated  by  you  and  Giusepe  da  Castrone  ?  You  try  my  patience 
and  my  forbearance  too  far.  I  come  here  at  your  desire,  I  forgive  you 
my  own  wrongs;  but  do  more — be  connected  again  with  the  past  curse 
of  my  life,  recognise  in  the  slightest  way  any  one  of  the  brood  that  con- 
spired to  stain  my  name,  to  rob  me  of  my  peace,  and  to  bribe  me  to  a 
lie; — give  my  name  or  my  countenance  to  one  bred  up  under  the  tute- 
lage of  those  who,  shameless  themselves,  first  taught  me  the  sting  of  be- 
trayal in  my  youth,  and  afterwards  tempted  me  in  my  manhood  to  dis- 
honour—once for  all,  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  IwUl  not  I" 

He  spoke  with  more  impatient  anger  and  stern  passion  than  were 
often  roused  in  his  gentle  and  indolent  nature.  She  had  presumed 
too  fftr  on  lus  forbearance !  to  try  and  farm  on  him  a  daughter  of  hers, 
probably  Lani's  child,  or,  if  his  own,  one  whose  education  and  mode  of 
ufe  must  have  made  her  low,  common,  unprincipled,  uncultured,  such  as 
he  would  blush  for,  such  as  he  would  loathe ; — to  be  asked  to  give  to 
such  a  one  his  name — the  name  that  Violet  Molyneux  would  take; — 
roused  all  tliat  was  haughtiest  and  darkest  in  his  nature.  She  had  gone 
too  &r,  and  to  this  he  would  neither  listen  nor  accede.  The  very 
thon^t  was  hateful,  abhorrent,  loathsome  I 

"  She  wets  your  diild,"  the  Tuscan  repeated  eagerly — "  I  swear  it, 
and  I  should  hardly  perjure  myself  on  my  death-bed — she  was  your 
'  child !  God  knows  whether  she  is  living  now  or  not ;  I  cannot  have 
harmed  her,  for  I  have  not  seen  her  even  since  she  was  two  years  old. 
I  put  her  out  to  nurse  as  soon  as  she  was  born  in  a  village  near  Naples, 
with  a  peasant-woman,  who  grew  very  fond  of  her.  Six  months  after 
her  lurth,  as  you  must  remember,  you  and  I  parted,  never  to  meet  again 
till  to-night  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city !— we  parted  ;  and  when  the 
child  was  two  years  old  her  foster-mother  brought  her  to  me ;  she  was 
going  br  away — I  forget  where — Calabria,  I  mnk,  and  she  could  keep 
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her  with  her  no  longw.     Sko  wts  very  lovely,  poor  liltie  things  but  she 
reminded  me  of  you." 

<<  Silenoe  !"  broke  in  Sabretaiohe,  pasnonfitely.  To  hare  any  liak  of  * 
the  hated  chain  of  the  past  oling  about  him  still ;  to  hare  any  one  of 
this  loathsome  Tosoan  brood  foroed  on  him  now  when  death  was  nigh  to 
relieve  him  from  the  shame  that  had  festered  into  hia  soul  so  long,  stung 
him  beyond  endurance.  The  child  of  such  a  mother  !-*^what  had  he 
for  her  but  hatred  ?  '*  Silence !  I  will  not  heur  her  nane^  I  will  iuure^ 
none  of  her;  if  she  prsss  hw  claim  on  me  I  will  refuse  to  aoknowledge^ 
her.  Whether  or  no  she  be  daughter  of  mine^  I  disown  her- for  ever, 
she  is  dead  to  me  for  ever.  Great  God!  is  the  madness  of  my  boyhood 
neyw  to  cease  from  punning  me!'' 

The  dying  woman  raised  herself  on  her  bed  with  eager  trustfol  haste 
to  speak  while  yet  her  brain  couM  serve  her,  while  yet  her  lips  could 
move : 

<^  But  you  must  hear  me^-^ou  most !  I  cannot  cBe  in  peaee  unlees  I 
tell  you — she  was  your  child  T* 

'^My  cluld  or  not*-she  w«s^O¥r«,  and  I  disown  her;  my  life  shall 
not  be  shamed  by  her,  my  name  shall  not  be  polluted  by  her." 

«'  But  hear  me '' 

**  I  will  not  If  she  be  mine^  I  will  abknowledge  no  daughter  of 
yours.  Tou  have  dishonoured  me  enough ;  my  future  at  least  shall  be 
free- from  you." 

''But  hear  her  stoiy— hear  her  story!  Tou  need  nmw  see  her^ 
never  know  her,  but  let  me  confess  all  to  yoo — ^let  me  die  in  pMee^" 
wailed  the  wretched  woman,  ptteously.  '*  She  was  your  chikl«  Before 
her  birth  I  never  sinned  to  you ;  I  would  not  lie  now,  naWf  oa  my  death* 
bed,  face  to  face  with  Satan  and  Hell.  She  was  not  like  you^  for  her 
eyes  were  blue  and  her  hair  was  golden,  and  yours  a«e  darky  but  sh» 
had  something  of  your  look  sometimes,  something  of  your  smile ;  her 
voice  was  a  little  like  yours,  too,  and — she  was  your  child !  and  I  hated 
the  very  sight  of  her  face.  She  did  not  like  me^^ow  shoold  she!  I 
was  a  stranger  to  her.  She  was  unhappy  at  the  loss  of  her  nurse;  she 
was  afraid  of  me;  I  hated  her,  and  I  dare  say  I  was  cruel  to  her,  poor 
little  child !  At  that  time  an  Emglish  gentleman,  who  was -staying  in 
Naples,  saw  her^  and  took  a  great  mncy  to  her,  as  she  did  to  htm.  His> 
own  granddaughter,  the  same  age  as  herself,  had  lately  died  of  typhus- 
fever ;  she  was  his  son's  child,  and  the  only  relative  of  any  kind  he  had 
Idft.  Alma  pleased  him  veiy  much;  he  fancied  he  could  traee  a  rOi^ 
semblance  between  her  and  his  dead  grandchild,  and,  after  a  time,  he 
offered  to  adopt  her,  to  give  her  his  name,  to  xnake  her  heiress  of  his 
fortune,  and  to  take  her  to  England,  to  bring  her  up  entirely  as  if  she 
were  his  own;  that  she  was  net  so,  no  one  would  know,  for  hie  sen's  lit^ 
girl,  whose  parents  were  both  dead  since  her  birth,  had  been  bom  in  Italy, 
and  had  never  been  taken  to  England.  I  accepted  Ins  offer  ;  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  for  ever  of  her,  she  made  me  think  so  constantly  of  yooy. 
and  I  hated  you  more  bitterly  since  I  had  wronged  you.  I  let  her  goy 
poor  little  child !  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  I  had  some  sort  of  consoienee 
left,  and  I  could  not  bcwur  to  hear  her  voice  even  in  the  dislanee  ;  I  oeuld 
not  bear  to  see  her<|mile,  for  she  seemed  to  haunt  me  and  reprMu^  e  for 
the  wrong  I  haddfl    her  father.  I  let  her  go  with,  the  Engfishasan ;  and 
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I  have  norer  seea  her  sinee.  God  knovra,  whorerer  she  has  been*  she  has 
been  better  than  she  would  have  beea  with  me*  I  ha?e  never  seen  her; 
bttt  OQ  Ghristmas-evet  at  Notrt-Daaoe^  a  yoaog  girl  tendered  me  charity, 
and  I  do  not  know,  but  as  I  looked  in  her  nioe  something  struck  me  as  like 
your  chiki'8*-«aa  like  what  she  would  be- now  she  is  a  woman.  I  do  not 
Know — ^it  was  very  vague—- but  her  snule  made  me  think  of  you,  and  she 
gave  me  something  of  that  sad^  gende,  pitying  look  with  whieh  you  had 
left  mO'  twenty  yean  helbre^  I  know  not  how  it  was — most  likely  it  was 
all  fancy — but  it  made  me  think  of  her  and  of  you.  If  I  had  not  sent 
her  from  me,  I  should  not  be  alone  in  my  misery,  aa  I  am  now !" 

She  ceaaed,  and  team  rolled  slowly  down  her  haggacd  cheeks.  All  her 
life  this  woman  had  thrown  away  all  the  human  love  that  had  beea 
offisred  her  ;  without  it  her  death-bed  was  very  cheerless,  with  but  two 
memories  beside  it-— of  the  husband  she  had  wronged  and  the  child  she 
had  deserted. 

**  You  never  knew  that  English  stranger,  Vivian  P**  she  asked,  wist- 
fiiUy. 

'*  What  was  hb  name?"  asked  Sabretssehe,  coldly.  His  own  warmer 
and  gentler  natuse  revolted  from  this  woman's  cold,  undying  hatred  of 
himseli^  and  remorseless  abandonment  of  her  child. 

''Tressillian — Tressillian.  I  remember  it,  because  I  found  only  the 
other  day  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  wrota  it  for  me." 

'*  Tressillian !"  repeated  Sabretasche,  with  an  involuntary  start— » 
<' Boughton  Tressillian!     And  your daaghtor's  name ?" 

**  Alma." 

«'Ahna  Tressillian  1    Good  God  I" 

And  as  thiags  long  forgotten  recur  to  memory  at  a  sadden  touch 
akin  to  thsm,  he  remesahered  how  the  day  the  Molyneux  footman  had 
omtuned  Alma's  pictures  in  Pali-Mall,  we  haul  noticed  her  resemblance 
to  his  mother^s  portrait  hangiog  in  his  drawing-room — how  he  himseli^ 
when  he  saw  her  at  St.  Oruois,  had  observed  the  likeness,  too,  though, 
occupied  with  other  thoughts,  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  him— ^ 
Alma  Tressillian  his  own  daughter!  Little  aa  he  had  noticed  her  at  that 
time,  absorbed  in  hb  love  for  Violet,  now,  swift  as  thm^ht,  there  came 
to  hui  mind  all  he  had  ever  seen  or  heasd  of  her ;  he  remembered  his  two 
visits  to  St.  Crucis ;  he  remembered  her  extraordinary  talent  for  art — 
the  genius  inherited  from  himself;  her  brilliant  and  facile  conversation, 
which  had  drawn  so  many  men  round  her  at  Lady  Molyneuz's  ball ; 
Ourly's  adoratioa  of  her,,  the  sodden  flush  of  passbn  which  had  passed 
oier  De  Vigae's  hot  when,  lying  on  his  siok4>ed.at  Scutari,  Granville 
had  asked  him  to  seek  her  out,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  tell  her 
of  his  mairiage;  and— he  remembered,  too,  what  Oariton  hlid  told  that 
night  in  the  Crimea,  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Vane  Gasdeton.  Was 
it  true  ?  Despite  her  education,  her  frankness,  and  her  appareot  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy,  had  she,  indeed,  hid  unseen  within  her  the  leaven  of 
her  moor's  oatuie  F  Had  heartlessness  and  sensuality  and  treachery  of 
character  been  the  sole  inheritance  his  wife  had  bequeathed  her  child  ? 
As  all  these  memories  and  thoughts  rushed  rapidly  and  disconnectedly 
thvough  his  brain,  she  watdied  the  swift  changes  of  expression  which, 
like  shadows  across  the-earth,  swept  over  his  faee. 

She  grasped  his  arm  eagerly : 
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*^  You  have  seen  her— you  know  her,  ViTian  P  What  is  she  like  now? 
Is  she  a  true,  fond,  pure-hearted  woman,  or  b  she  like  me  ?  Is  she  cursed 
with  any  of  my  vile  passions  P  If  she  be,  seek  her  out.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  find  her  and  redeem  her  from  her  fate,  if  to  do  it  you  must  tell 
her  how  low  her  mother  has  fallen  ;  her  mother,  who  loved  her  less  than 
the  very  beasts  of  the  field  can  love  their  offopring." 

To  have  told  this  dying  wretched  woman  of  that  baseless  scandal  with 
Vane  Castleton,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which  all  his  knowledge 
of  human  character  made  him  doubt,  would  have  been  brutality.  He 
answered  her  gently  and  soothingly  : 

**  I  have  seen  her ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  seen  an  Alma  Tressillian,  whom 
I  always  heard  was  Mr.  Tressillian's  gpranddaughter;  not  much  of  her,  it 
is  true,  but  sufficient  to  make  me  think  her  all  that  you  could  wish  her 
to  be^a  '  true,  fond,  pure-hearted  woman' — all  that  a  mother  might 
most  Ipng  for  her  daughter  to  be.  Will  you  swear  to  me  before  God 
that  she  was  my  child  r* 

With  something  of  her  old  national  vehemence— -that  vehemence  of 
expression  which  Alma  had  inherited  from  her — the  Tuscan  kissed  the 
little  ebony  crucifix  that  Madame  Riolette  had  placed  before  her : 

'*  I  swear  it,  Vivian,  as  I  hope  for  pardon  for  my  sins  from  that  God 
whom  my  whole  life  has  outraged  I" 

Sabretasche  silently  bowed  hb  head.  He  knew  that  though  she  might 
have  lied  to  him  the  moment  before,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  swear 
a  falsehood  to  him  by  that  symbol,  which  her  Church  had  taught  her  to 
hold  so  sacred ;  and  though  at  another  hour  he  would  have  smiled  at  the 
superstition  which  made  an  oath  sacred,  where,  what  he  held  most  bind- 
ing, honour,  would  have  been  broken  ruthlessly ;  something,  despite  all 
hb  wrongs,  touched  him  painfully  in  these  hopeless  last  hours  of  the 
woman  whom  he  once  had  loved,  and  who  had  been  his  bride  in  that 
warm,  glad,  brilliant,  poetic  youth — ^that  youth  which  she  had  quenched 
and  ruined  with  the  bitterness  of  betrayal  and  bound  with  the  curse  of 
iron  chains. 

She  asked  one  more  question : 

"  Where  did  you  see  her,  Vivian?" 

*<  Twice  at  her  own  home,  and  once  at  a  ball  at  the  house  of  one  of  our 
Englbh  nobles." 

^'  And  wras  she  happy?" 

''She  seemed  so." 

*<  Thank  God !  You  will  never  tell  her  about  me— never  mention  me 
to  her — ^never  let  her  know  that  the  mother  who  neglected  her  fell  so  low 
and  vile  that  she  was  a  beggar  in  the  streets — a  thing  whom  she 
passed  by  with  a  dole  of  charity,  with  a  pitying  shudder  P  Never  tell 
her.  Promise  me  you  will  not.  Why  should  she  hear  of  me,  only  to 
know  that  I  first  hated  and  then  dbgraoed  her  ?     Promise  me,  Vivian  I" 

<<  I  promise!" 

Little  as  she  could  understand  him,  she  knew  him  too  well  to  exact  an 
<Mth  from  him. 

She  looked  at  him  wbtfully: 

**  Vivian,  you  are  very  noble.  You  shame  me  far  more  with  your 
goodness  than  you  could  do  with  curses  and  reproaches." 

"  No,"  answered  Sabretasche,  gently.    ''  Not  so*    I  have  no  olaim  to 
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virtae.  My  life  has  been  far  too  full  of  errors  and  self-indulgence  for 
me  to  have  title  lefb  to  nve  roe  right  to  condemn  another.  If  you  have 
sinned,  so  have  I.  No  human  beings  are  spotless  enough  to  judge  each 
other.  As  for  curses,  God  forbid !  They  would  be  rancorous,  indeed, 
to  follow  you  to  the  grave.'* 

She  ffave  a  weary  sigh.  What  she  said  was  true;  his  forgiveness 
humbled  and  shamed  her  more  than  any  upbraidings.  Then  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  lay  quite  still.  AU  the  extraneous  strength  and  vigour 
given  her  by  the  cordial  which  the  surgeon  had  administered  in  his  last 
visit  had  died  away.  She  lay  quite  still,  her  breathing  short  and  weak, 
her  brow  contracted,  her  limbs  exhausted  and  powerless,  the  hand  of 
death  heavy  upon  her,  her  lips  apart,  her  cheeks  grey  and  hollow,  her 
brain  confused,  and  weighed  down  with  the  cloudy  thoughts,  and  memo- 
ries, and  fears,  that  haunted  her  last  hours. 

She  lay  quite  still,  and  Sabretasche  stood  beside  her,  thinking  of  that 
strange  accident  which  had  led  him  to  the  death-bed  of  the  woman 
who  had  made  all  the  misery  of  his  life ;  of  that  cruel  and  inexorable  tie 
which  had  bound  him  for  so  long  to  one  so  utterly  repugnant  to  every 
better  taste  and  every  nobler  feeling;  of  the  deep,  unsolved  problem  of 
human  nature ;  that  book  written  in  such  different  language  for  every 
reader,  that  it  is  little  marvel  that  every  man  thinks  his  own  the  universal 
tongue,  and  fails  even  to  spell  out  his  brother's  translation  of  it.  This 
woman  had  hated  him  :  he  had  loathed  her  ;  they  had  been  bound  by  a 
tie  the  world  chose  to  call  indissoluble;  they  had  been  parted  by  a  fierce 
and  ineffaceable  wrong; '  after  twenty  years'  severance,  what  could  this 
man  and  woman,  once  connected  by  the  closest  tie,  once  parted  by  the 
hottest  passions,  know  of  each  other?  what  could  they  read  of  each 
other's  heart  ?  what  could  they  tell  or  understand  of  each  other's  temp- 
tations^ sufferings,  and  errors?  And  yet  Church  and  Law  had  bound 
Aem  together,  till  Death,  more  powerful  and  more  kindly  than  their 
fellow-men,  should  come  to  the  rescue  and  release  them  ! 

That  lifelong  union  of  Marriage !  Verily,  to  enter  into  it,  it  needs  a 
great  and  an  abiding  love.  With  human  nature,  such  as  it  now  is  on 
earth,  the  angel  that  man  or  woman  clasps  so  tight,  and  hopes  will  bless 
them,  is  very  like  to  curse  them  ere  they  can  let  go  their  hold  ;  and  the 
vow  they  imagined  they  could  take  for  all  eternity,  they  soon  tremble  to 
think  chains  them  in  the  presence  of  a  deadly  Lamia  whom  they  deemed 
an  angelic  Beatrice,  even  for  so  short  a  span  as  a  firail  mortal  life. 

So  he  stood  watching  beside  his  dying  wife.  A  future,  fond  and 
radiant,  beckoned  to  him  in  the  soft  sweet  haze  of  coming  years ;  yet, 
ere  he  turned  to  it,  he  paused  a  moment  to  look  back  to  the  past,  to  its 
sorrow,  its  sin,  its  trial,  its  conflict ;  to  her,  the  bride  of  his  trusting  and 
generous  youth,  the  foe  of  his  manhood,  whose  sting  had  festered  in  his 
heart  for  these  long  twenty  years.  And  with  a  new-born  and  unutterable 
happiness  trembling  in  him,  a  gentle  and  saddened  pity  stole  over  him  for 
Ihe  broken  wreck  of  humanity  that  lay  palpitating  its  last  feeble  life- throbs 
before  his  eyes;  and  every  harsh  thought,  all  hatred,  resentment,  and 
scorn  faded  away,  quencheid  in  deep  and  unspeakable  pity.  If  his  cha- 
racter had  been  hers,  his  impulses,  opportunities,  education,  temptation 
hers,  how  could  he  tell  but  what  his  sins  had  been  like  hers  klso  ?  They 
were  inch,  indeed,  to  him,  whose  natoial  bias  was  generosity,  and  dearest 
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idol  hoDOor,  as  seemed  darkest  aad  most  leatiisome ;  bat  ia  that  dying 
chamber  Sabretasehe  bowed  hie  head,  and  turned  Us  eyes  from  them. 
Just  and  tolerant  to  the  last»  he  held  it  not  his  office  to  condemn — now, 
above  all,  when  Death  oane  a&  his  aveqgeiii 

So  he  stood  and  watched  beside  his  dying  -wifia^  the  woman  who  had 
wedded  him  only  to  eesaacipate  heiaelf  from  an  irksome  village  home^  who 
had  hated,  wronged,  betrayed  him,  and  who  hadheen  for  twenty  years  a 
ruthless  barrier  between  himself  aad  peace — stood  and  watched  her,  while 
without  the  bright  morning  light  dawned  in  the  eastern,  skies,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds  made  sweet  music  beneath. the  eaves,  and  the  soft 
western  winds  swept  in  through  the  casement  into  the  chamber  of  the 
dying ; — herald  of  the  Life  bora  for  him  and  ooow  to  him  out  of  Deadi. 
&iddenly  her  eyes  undoeed  with  a  vague,  lifeless  staae,  aad  she  aweke  to 
semi-consciousness  as  the  bells  of  Notre-Daoae  chimed  the  hour  of  seven 
—awoke  startled,  dreamy,  delirious. 

*'  Hark !  there  is  the  vesper-belL  What  is  it — a  sahitation  to  the 
Yiigin  ?  Ah  t  I .  remember  we  used  to  gather  the  lilies  and  the  orange- 
flowers  to  diett  up  the  high  altar ;  that  was  in  Italy-— poor  Italy.  I 
wish  1  could  go  there  oooe — just  onee  before  I  die,  to  see  the  vineyards, 
and  the-  wfaeatpfields,  and  the  olive-groves  again.  There  axe  such  sweet 
fwrn  winds,  such  bright  glowing  skies — ah!  I  was  happy,  I  was  inno* 
cent,  I  was  sinless  there  J  Why  are  those  bells  ringing  ?  Axe  they  for 
vespers?  No;  it  is  a  sahitation  to  the  Virgin — ^I  foigot.  We  most 
take  lilies,  plenty  of  lilies  for  the  altar;  but  I  must  not  touch  them,  I 
should  soil  them,  the  lilies  are  so  pure,  so  spotless^  and  I  am  so  sunk,  so. 
polluted ;  the  lilies  would  wither  if  my  hands .  touched  them,  and  the 
priests  would  thrust  me  from  the  altar,  and  the  Virgin  would  ask  me  for 
my  child.  L  used  to  pray ;  I  cannot  now.  Hark!  uaoae  bells  Are  ringing 
for  the  vespers,  and  I  know  the  words  but  I  cannot  say  them.  '  Pater 
noster  qui  es  in  coelis.'  What  are  the  words?  I  cannot  say  them.  Help 
me,  help  me.  Why  i»ll  you  not  say  theraf  Pray,  pray ;  do  you  hear 
— prayT 

With  piteous  agony  the  cry  rang  out  on  the  still  air  of  the  breaking 
day,  as  the  dews  fathered  grey  and  thick  upon  her  brow,  and  the  glarings 
mist  came  over  her  sight,  aad  in  the  darkness  o£  cemii^  death  she 
struggled  for  memory  fmd  prayer,  as  a. child  gropes  in  the  gbom* 

"  Pray — pray !  What  are  the  words  ?  Say  them-^a  pity,  in  mercy  I 
Se  has  forgiven ; — God  will  forgive !     Pray^--pray  1" 

And  the  voice  of  the  man  wliom  her  life  had  wronged  fell  softly  on  her 
ear  through  the  dull,  diziy  mists  of  death,  as  he  bent  over  her  aad  uttered 
widi  soothing  pity  the  words  of  her  Church,  the4>rayer  of  her  childhood, 
that  from  hia  lips  to  her  was.  the  seal  of  an  eternal  and  compassionate 
Pardon: 

"Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ocslis,  sanctifioetur  UMnen  tnum;  alveniat 
regnum  tuum ; .  jBat  voluntas  tua^icAt  in  ceslo  et  in  terrai  pasMm  noetnun 
motidianum,  da  .nobis  hodie;  et  diasitte  nobis  debita  nostea,  siont  et  xio» 

mmittimUS  dAblAftrihii>«a«f.«ia;  «^t>Tia  niva .in Atoa^  in  *Mr^ka^nntiK»  aaA  lihnwy 

xms  iL  malo.    Amen  V* 

Standing  besidehis  dying  wife,  Sabretaashe  spoke  the  prayw  to  the  One* 
Creator— the  prayer  that  shoaldihave  no  Creeds;  and  as  the  old  femiliar 
words  winged  their  way  to  her  dying.ear,.  bringing :  on  thab  echoes  aoft 
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cUmes  of  days  long  pasfc,  and  innoceDoe  long  lost,  the  mid  eyes  grew 
tamer,  the  bent  brow  relaxed,  the  hardened  lines  of  age  and  viee  grew 
soft ;  and  before  tbs  last  Amen  had  left;  his  lips,  with  one  faint,  brdcen, 
mottmfiil  sigh,  she  died,  and  he  standing  beside  her,  bowing  his  head  in 
rerereaoe  before  thegveat  mystery  of  li&  and  deacii,  thanlnd  God  that 
hia  last  words  to  her  had  been  of  mercy  and  <^  pardon ;  that  his  lasi 
words  bad  been  to  her  the  words  of  Arthur  unto  Guineven 

All  is  passed ;  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 
Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  Qod 
EorgivsB ;  do  then  for  thke  own  sonl  tks  rest. 


IL 

m  THE  FOBBST  OV  FOZiTAjmBBLBAIJ. 

On  tho  meetifig  of  those  so  long  held  apart  by  the  laws  of  Man^ 
I  need  not  dwell.  Nothing  now  stood  between  them*  Words  were 
too  cold  to  paint  their  present — a  happiness  as  full,  and  even  deeper, 
still  than  that  of  two  years  before,  from  the  angnish  passed,  which  in* 
tsDsified  their  joy  as  the  golden  and  roee-hued  beauiy  of  the  sunset  looks 
even  £iii«r.  and  br^phter  still  when  .behiDd  it  lies  a  dark  storaa^loud^  pas»i 
in^  fast  away,  but  showing,  what  the  tempest  has  been.  Nothing  now* 
stood  between  them ;  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  ni|^that  Sabretascha. 
had  airivedin  Eaiis^  Violet  Molyneux  became  his  wife. 

No  empty  conventionalities-  kept  them  apart*;  tbsy  cared  nothing. what 
iW  wodd  wondered,  nor  how  it  talked;  and  the^  never  though  of  the 
malicious  on  dita  and  versions  of  tbekr  story,  whioh  were  tha  one  themo 
iAPaiiaian  salona.  They  went  to  the  south  of  Fraaoe  for  the  whole  o£ 
tho  coming  y eac,  to  a  ch^toaa  of  the  Duo  de  YieUeconr,  near  Fau.  Both 
Ungfid  to  be  away  firom  that  gay  effervescing  world  of  which  both  were 
wear^»  and,  under  the  purple  skies,  in  the  golden  air,  and  amidst  the 
loxurious  solitudes  of  the  Midi,  listening  to  the  hushed  and  siLv^  murmur 
of  the  (Sarve^  that  chiaaedjBweet  cadence  to  their,  own  joy— there^  amidst 
ike  voluptuous  dreamy  beauty  of  one  of  the  fairest  spots  of  earth,  shut  out 
hom  that  fiufaionable  world  which  had  caressed,  aaored^.and  sUnderei. 
him^  far  away  fiom  the  £ret  and  hum  and  buaz  of  outer  life,  Sabretasefae- 
SBBreodcsred  himself  to  that  love  which  gave  Inm  back  his  lost  youth  in 
ail  its  gloiy  and  ila  poetiy,  and  as  night  slinks  away  before  the.  fukiess. 
of  the  dawn,  so  the  shadows  of  his  past  fell  behind  him  for  evennors. 
*♦**'♦•• 

Sainetasohe  kept  his  pronusei  Alma  never  knew  that.it  was  to  hen 
own  mother  she  had  given  the  chanty. she  begged  after  midnight  mass  at 
the  doors  of  Notse-Dame  that  Christmae-eve.  All  that  had  passed  in 
that  last  interview  with  <his  dead  wife,  he  told  to  Violet.  To  find  in 
Alma  Tressilliani  her  &irenrit%  her  fiiend— the  danghter  of  her  own* 
lover — that  child  whom,  without  knowing  or  heating  o^  she  had  in* 
stinotiTely  hated  for  bv  mother's  sake«-4iated  with  tbe^  fond,  jeabna 
viheraeoee  with  which  a  woman  who  loves  hates  all  or  ai^thing  that  baa 
aay  tie-to^.OT  connaxion  with^  her  lovery  or  shows  that  another. has  becA 
aa  sear  talam  as.-she— that  child  of  whom  she  could. never  :bear  to  think^ 
a«i  loAfcbed  with.aU  iha  rsflt  of  that  fatal  Tnsean  brood,  .who  were  hie 
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eune  «nd  his  foM;  to  find  Alma,  Sabretasche's  daaghter,  was,  at  the 
first  flush,  intensely  painful  to  her. 

*<  That  woman's  child  !*'  she  repeated,  turning  her  brilliant  eyes, 
flashing  and  earnest,  upon  him.  <*  I  can  never  see  her  again !  Do  not 
ask  me,  Vivian.  I  have  been  fond  of  her,  but  now  I  should  never  look 
upon  her  face  without  recalling  her  mother— the  traitorous  wife  who 
could  betray  y(m  P* 

That  was  her  first  impulse ;  but  her  sense  of  justice  conquered  this. 
If  she  had  never  known  her  before,  nothing  on  earth,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  induced  her  to  see  the  daughter  of  her  lover  and  of  his  dead  wife ; 
and  Sabretasche  noticed  the  involuntary  shudder  with  which  she  first  met 
Alma,  after  his  relation  of  her  connexion  to  himself ;  but  Violet  was  at 
heart  both  too  generous  and  too  just  to  allow  the  feeling  influence ;  and 
in  truth,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  for  her  any  virtue  she  does  not  pos* 
sess,  she  was  too  full  of  her  own  perfect  happiness — a  joy  so  sudden,  so 
vivid,  that  she  trembled  at  touchmg  the  radiant  wings  of  the  angel  lest 
it  should  flee  away  and  leave  her  desolate  again — ^to  b^  a  harsh  thought 
to  any  soul  on  earth,  or,  indeed,  to  think  at  all  of  them  in  that  paradise 
in  which  his  love  had  now  lapped  her. 

There  was  more  than  Alma  knew  in  the  kiss  with  which  Violet's  lips 
lingered  on  her  brow  when  she  bade  her  farewell  on  her  marriage-day — 
there  was  love  for  him  who  was  Alma's  fiather---there  was  gratitude  for 
her  own  joy,  too  deep  for  hate  or  anger  to  mingle  with  it — and  there  was, 
for  the  first  time,  a  relenting  pity  for  the  dead  woman  who  had  wronged 
and  thrown  away  that  heart  on  which  her  own  now  rested  so  securely. 
Bound  by  his  promise  to  his  wife,  Sabretasche  had  been  undecided 
whether  or  not  to  tell  Alma  of  the  relation  there  was  between  them.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  tell  her  without  letting  her  learn,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  what  her  mother's  character  and  life  had  been ;  her  first 
questions  so  naturally  would  be  about  her  mother,  her  dead  mother,  of 
whom  she  would  be  so  anxious  to  hear  all.  He  had  nothing  to  say  bat 
what  would  pain  her;  nothing  but  what  would  compel  him  to  break  his 
latest  promise  to  his  dead  wife.  The  girl  firmly  believed  herself  Boughton 
Tressillian's  grandchild,  and  she  reverenced  and  idolised  his  memory;  it 
seemed  a  useless  cruelty  to  break  the  associations  and  the  belief  of  twenty 
years  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  parentage  that  must  give  her  pain. 

To  Jockey  Jack,  Sabretasche,  when  he  told  him  of  his  wife's  death, 
told  him  also  of  the  tie  that  existed  between  himself  and  Alma.  He  felt 
no  rapture  at  tlie  discovery,  nor  any  sudden  and  wonderful  affection  for 
her  sprung  up  in  the  night  like  a  mushroom,  after  the  custom  of  men 
who  hnd  unknown  daughters  in  romances,  and  are  prepared  to  be  devoted 
to  them,  good  or  bad,  interesting  or  uninteresting,  for  the  simple  fact  of 
their  being  their  children.  On  the  contrary,  to  know  that  there  was  one 
living  who  bore  in  her  the  blood  of  the  wife  who  had  been  his  curse  was 
keenly  painful  to  him ;  and  though  in  herself  Alma  pleased  him,  he  shrank 
from  any  remembrance  or  acknowledgment  of  her  tie  to  himself.  But, 
for  De  Vigne's  sake,  he  had  been  interested  in  her  before ;  and  for  thia, 
and  for  her  affection  for  Violet,  he  strove  to  conquer  the  repugnance  that 
he  felt  to  her  from  her  mother ;  and  he  wished  to  place  her  ab>ve  the  ne- 
cessity of  relying  upon  her  talents,  and  to  give  her  that  position  in  the 
worlil  to  whbh  hm  adoption  by  Boughton  Tressillian,  as  well  as  her  rein* 
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tioDsbip  to  himself,  entitled  her.  To  do  this  was  difficult,  without  telling 
her  what  he  wished  to  avoid ;  but,  at  Violet's  sugg^estion,  be  placed  in 
Lord  Molyneux's  hands  a  sum  which,  relying  on  her  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness and  of  law,  could  be  given  her  as  a  remnant  of  the  property  of  her 
sot-disant  grandfather,  suddenly  repaid  by  those  who  had  swindled  him  of 
it.  This,  Jockey  Jack,  who  would  have  done  far  greater  services  for  the 
Colonel,  whom  he  cried  up  in  exact  proportion  as  his  Viscountess  cried 
him  down,  willingly  did.  Alma,  a  few  days  after  Violet's  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  the  British  Embassy,  heard  the  Viscount's  relation 
of  her  sudden  inheritance— heard  it,  unsuspicious  that  any  other  story 
was  concealed  behind  it;  she  was  too  ignorant  of  all  legal  matters  to 
detect  any  flaw  there  might  be  in  Molyneuz's  version  of  the  tale ;  she 
knew  her  grandfather  had  lost  an  immense  fortune  in  the  British  Beggar's 
Bank,  and  in  other  speculations ;  she  was  not  surprised  a  small  portion 
should  be  recovered  unexpectedly ;  and,  indeed,  beyond  thanking  Lord 
Molyneux  for  having  so  kindly  interested  himself  in  her  concerns,  the 
subject  occupied  but  few  of  her  thoughts.  As  Lord  Molyneux  had  pre* 
dieted,  when  the  Viscountess  heard  that  Violet's  protegee  was  really  of 
good  birth  (she  of  course  was  left  to  believe  her  a  veritable  Tressillian), 
and  entirely  independent  of  her,  she  began  to  be  exceedingly  amiable  to 
her,  and  offered  her  to  stay  with  her  if  she  liked. 

"  I  shall  have  no  expense  for  her  dress,"  reasoned  my  lady.  ''  Men  like 
her  almost  as  much  as  Violet,  even  though  she  was  only  a  companion ;  if 
I  introduce  her  as  my  prot^g^e,  with  a  good  name  and  some  money,  she 
will  draw.  She  is  wonderfully  fascinating  if  she  likes,  for  such  a  little 
thing,  and  I  like  plenty  of  men  about  my  house.  That  detestable  St. 
Jen  d'Esprit  hinted  the  other  night  that  I  was  jealous  of  Violet — ^to  keep 
another  attractive  g^rl  with  me  will  silence  all  that  ridiculous  scandal. 
Besides  an  orphan — an  artiste  with  that  lovely  chevelure  doree,  and  that 
dead  grandfawer — one  can  make  quite  a  roman  about  her.  She  is  very 
generous^  too ;  she  will  pay  me  well  for  living  where  she  will  have  such 
social  advantages,  and  really,  with  one's  expenses,  money  g^ws  quite 
serious.  Yes,  I  will  certainly  keep  her  with  me,  and  marry  her  well ;  it 
is  so  amusing  to  have  something  of  that  to  do,  and,  when  one  can  get 
her  to  give  her  opinion  about  dress,  her  taste  is  really  exquisite,  really 
wondeiJiil,  considering  the  seclusion  she  has  lived  in,  where  it  must  have 
been  impossible  to  study  it  as  it  ought  to  be  studied  !"  With  which  con* 
eluding  reflection  on  that  grand  object  of  her  life,  and  of  many  other 
women's  lives  too,  the  Toilette,  Lady  Molyneux  rose  from  the  depths  of 
her  fauteuil  to  go  to  confession.  She  had  lately  been  received,  with  much 
solemnity  in  the  Catholics,  and  much  bewailing  of  the  Protestants,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  whether  she  would  remain  there 
was  a  query,  as  twelve  months  before  she  had  been  as  low  as  she  could 
possibly  go,  and  had  gone  to  Exeter  Hall,  and,  indeed,  over  the  water  to 
Surrey  Chapel,  with  as  much  perseverance  as  she  now  drove  to  her  be* 
loved  r^v^rend  pore's  very  elegant  little  chapel  of  Ste.  Marie  E^paratrice, 
who  was  certainly  a  cultivated  and  well-bred  gentleman — more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  his  heretical  brethren  across  the  Channel. 

That  eloquent  and  handsome  young  orator,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
winter  season,  where  the  odour  of  his  sanctity  and  the  beauty  of  hb  long 
black  eyes  had  procured  him  more  worshippers,  penitents,  and  devotees 
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than  he  know  Wjr  wdl  what  to  do  with,  eepeoially  as  tiiay  wete,  one  and 
all,  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  qviamlled  for  him  deapemtdy  («r 
raAer,  of  couree,  not  for  Aim,  but  for  the  aid  of  aueh  a  saint  towards 
heaYen),  was  g<Mng  to  stay  at  Fontainebleau  wkh  Madame  de  Vielleooiir. 
The  Duchess  had  taken  refuge,  too,  in  religious  excitements,  and  chiefly 
in  that  partjcnlar  and  most  asausing  one,  changing  her  eon&SBors ;  Cupid 
lurks  so  conveniently  behind  the  griUe  of  a  confiBsaional,  where  the  little 
m^chant  can  be  shnved  as  soon  as  his  mischief  is  done.  He  was  goiB|g 
to  stay  at  Madame  de  Yiellecoui^s  chaming  TiUa,  and,  amongst  many 
others,  the  Duchesse  had  invited  Lady.Molynenz  thither  for  a  few  days 
before  that  huly's  liepartisre  for  London ;  and  the  Viseomiteis,  tdlng  her 
A  long  and  very  psetty  roman  aboot  her  prot%6e— ^which  it  was  quite  a 
pity  for  Alma's  wne  as  a  heroine  of  rosaance  uionkl  not  be  tme  aoked 
permission  to  bring  her  ako  to  that  bijou  among  villas,  poetioaHy  naaoed 
the  Diaman  du  For^t. 

Alma  went^  leaving  word  with  the  porter  at  the  house  in  die  Champs 
Elys^  to  tell  any  gwademan  that  inquired  for  her  that  she-was  gone  to 
stay  with  Lady  Molyneux  at  Madame  de  Yielleoour's,  at  her  viUa,  the 
Diaman  du  For^t,  Fontainebleau.  Little  as  she  knew  of  Sabretasche, 
the  moment  that  she  saw  him  in  the  salons  of  ihe  Mjolynwub's  hotel, 
and  that  he  had  recognised  her  kindly  and  courteously,  she  had  asked 
him,  with  that  fervent  wannth  which  blended  so  stnugely  in  her  with 
her  proud  and  refined  delicacy,  for  De  Vigne-^^for  Sir  Fo&o.  Sabretasche 
saw  by  the  flush  upon  her  cheeks  the  eaM>tions  which  flitted,  as  all  her 
thoughts  and  feelmgs  did,  across  her  expressive  features,  that  that 
dangerous  friendship  had  deepened,  as  he  had  predicted,  into  something 
fer  warmer  and  more  tender  on  both  sides,  and  spoke  fiilly  and  earnestly 
in  De  Vigne's  praise,  and  told  her  of  his  gallantry,  his  dafing,  and  the 
safety  with  which,  despite  his  brilliant  and  reckless  courage,  he  had  oome 
through  it  all;  but  he  did  not  tell  her  of  De  Vigne's  ilkiess,  only  men- 
tioning that  he  had  been  detained  in  Scutari,  and  would  soon  come  home, 
through  Paris. 

"  Is  the  curse  of  the  marriage-tie  to  fall  there,  too?"  thought  Sabre- 
tasche.    '<  How  will  it  end  for. them  both?" 

Alma  went  to  Fontainebleau,  and  while  in  the  brilliant  salons  of  the 
Diaman  du  Fordt,  among  some  of  the  greatest  belles  and  the  most 
sparkling  wits  of  Paris,  La  Petite  Trsssillian  was  admired  and^sought  for 
that  unconscious  and  nameless  fascination  which  her  talents  and  ho?  ways 
gave  her  overasen;  all  she  thought  of  was  toescapeby  herself  amidst  the 
beauty  of  the  fiwest,  and  under  the  shadow  of  its  stately  oaks,  its  eea- 
pioes,  and  the  beautifel  rilver  larches  that  fill  the  valleys  of  the.Rooher 
d'Avon,  give  herself  to  that  deep  and  rapturous  happiness  which  awoke 
for  her  at  the  mere  thought  of  De  Vigne's  return,  as  the  sun  bunts  out  in 
all  its  glory  after  a  long  and  dark  tempestuous  night.  In  proportion  to 
her  susceptibility  and  sufiering  in  sorrow,  was  her  saagnine  and  elastic 
feith  in  any  gleam  of  happiness. 

It  was  early  momiag  when  De  Vigne  arrived  in  Paris. 

Alma's  letter  had  sent  new  life  and  strength  into  his  veins;  from  that 
hour  he  reoovered,  only  retarded  by  that  i»patient  and  fiery  nature  which, 
unaccustomed  to  opporition  or  dday,  chafed  at  the  bodily  woaknoiw  that 
weakness  at  any  time  so  great  a  tnal  to  the  strong  man-Hrhidi  for  the 
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fint  time  controlled  Us  will  and  kept  him  fettered  and  poweriees.  But 
with  hope  came  fresh  health  and  fiesh  Tigoor ;  he  reooTered  sufficiently  to 
he  moved  on  hoard  the  yacht  of  a  man  we  knew,  who,  having  come 
cniiring  about  the  Boephoc«B>  offiared  to  give  as  a  ran  to  MarseiUes.  The 
sea  ur  completed  the  recovery  her  letter  had  beeun;  he  lay  on  the  deck 
smoking,  and  hreathing  in  with  the  fresh  MeditMtaneon  wind  his  old 
health  and  strengtfiy  and  hy  the  time  the  Sea-famm  ran  into  die  'Mar- 
seilles harboor  he  was  himself  again,  and  woald  have  been  a  dangerous 
he  for  Vane  CartletOQ  to  meet  At  first  he  had  meant  to  go  at  once  to 
St.  Crscis,  for  where  Alma  was,  or  what  had  become  of  Irar,  he  could 
not  tell,  sinoe  that  letter  was  written  on  her  siek^bed  at  Montressoi's 
honae  in  Windsor.  Then  suddenly  he  remembered  that  the  second  letter, 
which  be  had  sent  baek  to  her  in  soch  mad  haste  on  seeiog  the  address, 
yMch  confirmed  Cailton's  story,  had  been  dated  from  the  Champs 
£ly8^,and  thither  he  resolved  to  go,  on  the  chance  of  finding  her  there 
before  he  went  on  toEnghmd. 

It  was  early  morning  when  we-  reached  Paris— ^a  bri^t,  dear,  sweet 
spring  morning  in  May.  After  the  discomfort,  the  dirt,  the  myriad  dis- 
agieeables  of  CoaBtainnople;  after  the  mod  and  rain  and  snow  and 
cbeerlessness  of  the  Crisea;  how  gay  and  pleasant  looked  those  lively, 
sonny,  bastling  streste  of  Pans,  where  everybody  seemed  de  bonne 
faomeor,  where  prinnosesand  violets,  cassi  and  lemonade,  were  being  cried ; 
where  Pdiofaiadle  was  performing,  and  duuvi^baDcs  starthig  with  light- 
hearted  students  for  a  day  in  the  Bois  du  Boologne ;  and  everywhere 
aronnd  ns  were  heard  ohsttsring,  langhing,  volnUe  uid  mnsical,  that 
merry,  silvery,  plsasamt  famgnagey  as  fsmiliar  to  vs  as  oar  own !  What  a 
contrast  it  was— «  contrast  very  agreeable,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  vou^  au 
tamfaoory  after  nearly  two  years  such  campaigning  as  we  had  tasted  in  the 
Crimea! 

I  drove  at  onoe  to  the  English  station.  De  Vigoe  wanted  me  no  more, 
and  they  at  home  at  Longholme  were  very  impatient  for  my  arrival ; 
evergreens,  triumphal  arohes,  Ootober  browed  at  my  birth,  county  con- 
gratulationsy  and  every  possible  fatted  calf,  awaiting  me  under  the  fnendlpr 
shadow  of  my  dear  old  Buekinghamshire  beechwoods.  As  I  shook  his 
hand  as  we  parted,  I  saw  he  was  impatient  to  be  rid  of  me,  and  I  saw  on 
his  foce  that  eager,  restless,  passionate  glow  which  told  me  he  would  never 
rest  uBtil  he  had  found  Alma  TreesiUian.  How  would  it  end,  I  wondered, 
as  I  roUed  along  in  the  ohemm  de  for  to  Calais?  Did  he  ask  himself  so 
wise  a  question?  Ifaney  not.  Never  all  hu  life  Umr  had  he  ever  asked 
how  any  step  in  his  saner  woald  end.  If  he  had  ever  done  so,  that  coarse 
and  vulgar  beauty,  with  her  rouge,  and  her  tinting,  and  her  embonpoint, 
and  her  cruel  glittering  eyes,  now  drinking  her  coffse,  with  that  dash  of 
brandy  in  it  she  had  copied  ftom  old  Fantyre,  reading  the  dirtiest  of  Le 
Bran's  stories,  in  her  scarlet  peignoir,  before  she  attired  herself  regally, 
to  be  driven  by  little  Anatole  de  Beanvoisier  to  a  fdte  at  Fontamebleau, 
woold  not  have  been  called  by  Church  and  Law  his  Wife. 

'« Est  ce  que  MademoiseUe  Tkeseillian  demure  ici  ?"  he  asked  at  tibe 
entrance  of  the  hotel  winch  Lady  Molyneuz  had  just  -vacated. 

**  Non,  monsieor.  Bile  est  partit  il  y  a  huit  jours,  et  Mlladi  aussi  pour 
Fontainebleau.  Elles  sent  allte  visiter  chei  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Vielleoour,  h  sa  maisen  de  plaisance.'' 
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««QaelleMiladi?" 

"  Miladi  Molyneux,  Madame  le  "Sneomtesfle." 

'<  O^  est  la  maison  de  plaisanoe?" 

^'  A  Fontaiiiebleau ;  le  Diaman  du  ForAt,  monneur.  Tout  le  monde  le 
•ait- 

With  which  astnranoe  the  porter  awaited  his  departare,  to  return  to 
his  plate  of  ouion  soup  inside  his  den ;  and  De  Vigne,  signing  a  fiacre^ 
bade  them  drive  him  to  the  Gare  for  Fontainebleau* 

Minutes  seemed  to  him  hours;  the  train  appeared  to  creep  along  its  weary 
ironway ;  everything  was  dark  and  strange  to  him.  How  Alma  could  pos* 
sibly  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Molyneuz,  still  more  reside  with 
them,  and  go  with  the  Viscountess  to  stay  with  Madame  de  la  Vielleeour, 
appeared  inexplicable.  The  devil  of  doubt  again  possessed  him.  The 
letter  that  vowed  her  love  to  him  had  been  written  nearly  two  years 
before.  Since  then  she  might  have  changed;  she  might  have  loved  some 
other;  she  might  even  have  pledged  herself  to  another  man  ?  He  tor- 
tured himself  with  every  form  of  dread  and  doubt,  as  the  train  dragged 
on  through  the  campagne  printaniere»  till  it  stopped  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  sun  shining  on  the  quiet  French  town,  on  the  stately  historic  casde, 
on  the  deep  majestic  woods  that  hid  in  their  bosom  alike  the  loves  of  Henri 
Quatre,  the  beauty  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrdes,  the  death  of  the  grand  Cond^ 
and  the  despair  of  the  man  who,  abandoned  alike  by  his  courtiers  whom 
he  had  ennobled,  his  marshals  whom  he  had  created,  and  his  people  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  bloody  fangs  of  The  Terror,  signed  the  act  of  his 
abdication  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  his  favourite  palace ;  where  that  child 
was  baptised  who  has  lived  to  restore  his  name  and  ascend  hia  throne. 

The  train  stopped  at  Fontainebleau.  De  Vigne  knew  it  well  enough. 
He  had  often  been  there  for  gay  summer  fi&tes,  where  the  time  had  paued 
with  sparkling  wine  and  evanescent  wit  and  light  laughter  and  ephemeral 
love,  before  his  marriaffe  had  darkened  his  life.  The  train  stopped,  and 
he  went  at  once  to  the  Hdtei  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  where,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  before^  he  remembered  giving  a  bnlliant  dinner  to  Rose 
Luillhier,  the  then  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Op^ra,  a  gay^  flippant 
little  blonde,  whom  he  had  driven  round  in  a  four-in-hand  by  the  Car- 
refous  des  Boux  and  Franchard  to  see  the  Boche  qui  Fleure,  and  had 
drunk  champagne  and  sung  B^ranger  songs,  and  enjoyed  his  Bacchanalia 
with  all  the  joyous  careless  revelry  of  spirits  undamped  and  unwearied^ 

Now^  Bose  Luillhier  was  a  faded,  ugly,  broken-down  woman,  who,  fall- 
ing through  a  trap-door,  and  ruining  her  beauty  for  ever,  had  been  glad 
to  keep  a  mont  de  pi^t^  in  a  small  way  in  a  dingy,  dark,  loathsome  hole 
in  the  Faubourg  d*£nfer ;  and  he— he  dared  not  trust  his  present ;  he 
dared  not  look  at  his  future  I 

He  went  to  the  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  inquired  the  way  to  Madame  de  la 
Viellecour's  maison  de  plusance.  It  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest, 
to  the  south-west,  they  told  him,  and  they  had  not  a  carriage  left  in  the 
coach-house,  nor  a  horse  in  the  stable,  there  were  so  many  pleasure 
parties  to  the  forest  or  the  palace  in  this  month.  He  went  to  the  Londies, 
to  the  Nord,  to  the  Aigle  Noir,  to  the  Lion  d'Or ;  all  their  conveyances 
were  hired.  It  was  a  saint's  day  and  a  holiday  in  Paris,  and  numerous 
parties  of  every  grade  had  come  to  spend  tlie  sweet  spring-hours  ia 
the  leafy  shades  and  majestic  futailles  of  Fontainebleau.     He  weat: 
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Najgein'f  tnd  to  Bernard'fy  in  the  Rue  de  France;  but  he  could  find 
no  conveyance  there.  Impatient  of  delay,  he  asked  how  &r  it  was 
to  walk. 

^*  Mais  k  pen  pres  sept  kilometres,  monsieur,^  said  the  man  of  whom 
he  inquired.  ''  Voyez  done,  monsieur !  Vous  parterez  par  la  Barri^re 
de  Paris,  vous  suiyerez  le  chemin  de  chasse  jusqu'  k  la  Batte  des  Aires, 
et  alors  vous  prendrez  le  sender  jusqu'  au  for^^t  du  Gros  Fouteau.  Eh 
bien  I  apres  cela  vous  prendrez  le  sentier  de  l'Amiti6  et  dans  un  quart 
d'heure  vous  serez  aux  Gorges  de  la  Solle  apr^  monsieur ** 

De  Vigne  heard  no  more  of  the  Frenchman's  voluble  and  bewildering 
directions ;  a  fierce  oath  broke  from  him  under  his  breath  as  three  car- 
riages swept  past  him.  In  the  first  sat  a  voung  Parisian  /tem,  and  the 
woman  who  called  herself  his  wife.  From  under  her  parasol  of  pink  silk  and 
lace,  as  she  leaned  forward,  full-blown,  high-colourM,  coarse,  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips,  and  that  vindictive  triumph  in  her  cruel  eyes  which  he  knew 
so  well,  he  saw  her  face — that  face  unseen  for  eleven  long  years,  since 
the  day  he  had  thrown  her  from  him  in  the  church  at  Yigne.  He  knew 
her  in  an  instant,  despite  every  alteration — ^and  they  were  not  few  that 
time  had  made — and  faint  and  sick  he  reeled  against  the  wall  of  Nargein's 
dwelling. 

Thinking  of  Alma,  to  see  the  Trefusis,  the  woman  he  so  unutterably 
loathed,  so  fiercely  hated !  Was  it  prophetic  that  that  she-devil  should 
for  ever  stand  between  him  and  the  better  angel  of  his  life  ?  She  knew 
him,  too,  for  she  started  visibly ;  then  she  leant  forward  and  bowed  to  him, 
with  a  cruel,  mocking,  fiendish  smile. 

**  Qui  le  diable  est  cet  bel  homme,  Constance  ?"  asked  Anatole  de 
Beauvoisier. 

<<  Mon  mari,"  answered  the  Trefusis,  with  her  coarse,  harsh  laugh. 

Anatole  had  a  great  admiration  for  this  handsome  Englishwoman,  yet 
he  estimated  her  rightly  enough  to  murmur  to  himself,  **  Pauvre  diable ! 
je  le  plains !" 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  De  Vigne,  and  a  fierce  ungovernable 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  her  entered  into  him.  He  hated  her  so  un- 
speakably. Great  Heaven!  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  that  woman 
who  stood  an  eternal  bar  between  him  and  love,  and  peace  and  honour ! 

He  broke  from  Nargein's  foreman  with  a  hasty  douceur  of  a  gold  five- 
franc,  which  took  the  stead  of  the  thanks  he  could  not  utter  for  his  be- 
wildering direction,  and  took  the  route  by  the  Barriere  de  Paris,  trusting 
to  his  memory  to  lead  him  right  across  the  forest,  for  he  had  recollected 
the  situation  of  the  Diaman  du  ForSt  as  soon  as  they  had  told  him  at 
the  Ville  de  Lyon  that  a  few  years  ago  it  had  belonged  to  the  Comte 
de  Torallhier-Moreau,  a  man  whom  De  Vigne  had  known,  and  with 
whom  be  had  had  more  than  one  night  of  lansquenet  and  merry  French 
wit  at  that  same  Diaman  du  For^t,  then  called  the  Bosquet  de  Diane. 
He  followed  the  hunting-path  that  leads  to  the  magnificent  forest  of 
the  Grand  Fouteau.  It  was  now  after  noon,  and  the  soft  golden  sun- 
light turned  to  bronze  the  giant  bolls  of  the  old  oaks  and  elms,  and 
slept  quietly  on  the  soft  green  moss  that  carpeted  the  woodland.  All 
around  him  was  hushed  in  the  heart  of  the  great  royal  forest,  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  were  silent,  the  fountains  fell  with  only  a  dreamy 
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and  siWery  nmmiur,  the  aaaihiae  trembled  on  the  gnoefoiailyer  boug^ 
of  the  ''  Daves  da  For^"  and  the  bitda  were  singing  with  soft  suU 
dued  joy  in  the  dense  foliage  of  those  shadowy  avenues  and  futaiUes»  that 
had  used  to  echo  with  the  bay  of  hottadt,  tlie  ring  of  horses'  hoofb,  the 
mellow  notes  of  hfinting  oalls,  when  through  their  sunny  glades  the  gay 
courtiers  of  Fran9ois  de  Valoisy  Henri  de  Natarre,  and  U>uis  de  Bourboii 
had  ridden  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Chaase  and  the  Cur^  All  waa 
silent  round  him,  sate  for  the  sweet  musical  murmur,  nameless  yet  distin* 
guishable,  as  of  the  coming  summer  breathing  its  life  a«id  spirit  into  th0 
tender  leaves,  the  waving  grasses,  and  the  waters  of  lake  and  fountain, 
long  diifled  and  silenced  by  the  iron  touch  of  the  past  wmter.  At  aa* 
other  timo  the  gfery  and  beuity  round  him,— -from  the  giant  grandeur  of 
the  oaks  and  beeches  that  had  flung  their  shadows  on  tM  brilliant  beauty 
of  the  mother  of  the  Venddme,  awi  the  fair  sad  brow  of  the  Mistrsss 
of  Boarbon  and  of  Bragelonoe,  to  the  merry  h«n  of  the  joyous  gnats 
bom  yesterday  to  die  to-morrow,  dancing  and  whirling  in  the  sunshine 
like  the  gay  Human  Lifo  that  from  Philippe  le  Bel  to  Louis  Napoleon 
havo  held  their  rendeavous,  their  f^dtes,  their  love-trysts,  and  their  hunt- 
ing-parties in  the  royal  fbrast,  group  after  group  supplanting  those  that 
pass  away — would  have  awakened  and  aroused  him.  But  now  the  very 
calm  and  lovdiness  about  him  irritated  and  chafed  him,  for  his  soul  waa 
dark  with  fiery  passions  and  fierce  thoughts,  vain  r^rets  and  vehement 
desires,  and  his  love  for  Alma  Tressillian,  his  hate  for  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name,  and  who  had  so  foully  cheated  him,  rioted  within  hisa 
like  boiling  oil  and  seething  flame  mingled  together.  He  strode  along 
through  the  hunting-path,  edged  on  one  side  widi  brushwood  and  on  the 
other  with  the  great  forest  trees,  only  thinking  sufficiently  of  the  way  he 
went  to  take  the  paths  that  bore  to  ib»  north-west,  where  he  knew,  on 
leaving  the  forest^  he  should  find  the  maison  de  plaiaanoe  somewhere 
between  Fontunebieau  and  Chailly.  He  struck  into  the  Fulaci  du  Groa 
Fonteau,  knowing  that,  by  keeping  to  his  leh,  he  should  come  upon  the 
road  to  Chailly,  brushing  his  way  through  die  tangled  forest-branches 
that  had  stood  the  sunshme  and  the  storm  of  lengthened  centuries.  Aa 
he  swung  along,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  Uim  to  all  the  beauty  of 
the  woo£ands,  he  glanced  upwards  to  put  ande  the  boughs ;  and*— willi 
an  inarticulate  cry,  he  ^nang  forward. 

Half  sitting,  half  lying  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  beech  that  had  been 
atruek  by  lightning  a  fow  days  before,  her  hat  on  the  grass  beside  her, 
the  sunshine  falling  down  through  the  thidc  branches  on  to  her  brilliant 
golden  hair,  and  her  delicate,  intelligent^  exmaaive  features,  expressive 
even  in  complete  repose,  and  while  her  eves,  fixed  on  the  turf  at  her  feet, 
were  veiled  beneath  her  silky  curiing  lashes,  he  saw  once  more  the  face 
that  he  had  last  seen  lifUd  to  his  in  the  aommer  moonlight  at  St.  Cnioia 
oeariy  two  yean  passed  and  gone! 

At  the  aound  of  the  voice  which,  in  the  hum  and  murmur  of  society 
and  the  solitude  of  the  long  night-watches,  she  had  thirsted,  yearned, 
prayed  to  hear  again,  Alma  looked  up— 4n  another  moment  she  was  in 
his  arms,  clinging  to  him  aa  if  no  earthly  power  should  ever  part  them; 
weeping  passionate  tears  of  joy,  then  laughing  in  her  agony  of  gladness; 
her  soft  warm  lips  pressed  to  his,  her  hands  clasped  round  his  neck  as 
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If  she  would  neyer  let  him  go  from  her  again,  while  she  had  strength,  or 
life,  or  power  to  keep  him,  while  dizzy  with  the  delirium  of  passion  and 
of  rapture  that  surged  up  in  tenfold  strength  after  those  weary  years  of 
absenoe  and  of  torture,  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  held  her  in 
his  passionate  embrace,  crushing  her  against  his  heart,  their  long  and 
mate  caresses  more  eloquent  than  words.  Then  Alma  raised  her  face  to 
his,  flushing  with  a  bright  crimson  glow,  and  fading  to  a  marble  white- 
ness^ her  eyes  afanost  black  with  that  eager  joy  wUch  shone  in  them 
through  their  tears,  her  arras  clinging  closer  and  doeer  round  him,  her 
voice  trembUng  with  the  love  which  her  vehement  Soathem  nature  had 
poured  out  upon  De  Yigne. 

'^  You  do  not  doubt  me  now  ?  You  know  how  I  love  you—only  you  ? 
You  will  never  leave  me  again  ?" 

''Never,  my  Grod! — never!"  And  as  he  poured  out  upon  her  in  his 
breathless  caresses  the  passion  which  words  were  too  oola  and  tame  to 
otter,  he  forgot — for  the  time,  utterly,  entirely  forgot — ^that  cold,  cmd, 
jeering,  coarse,  vindictive  face  that  had  passed  him  but  an  hour  before, 
and — ^forgot,  also,  the  tie  that  bound  him* 

It  was  long  ere  they  could  summon  calmness  enough  to  talk  of  all 
that  both  had  suffered  in  those  long  and  weary  months.  Their  joy  was 
too  deep  for  any  effort  at  tranquillity  ;  all  she  eared  for  was  to  look  up 
into  his  eyes,  to  murmur  his  name  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  assure 
her  of  his  presence,  to  lavish  upon  him  vrith  tears  of  joy  that  caressing 
and  vehement  fondness  natural  to  her  in  all  the  abandon  and  fervour  of 
her  Italian  Uood  ;  all  he  cared  for  was  to  have  sueh  love  poured  out  on 
him ;  to  drink,  Hffcer  lengthened  and  unbearable  drought,  of  the  fresh 
sweet  waters  of  human  affeetioa;  to  lavish  on  the  only  thing  that  he 
loved,  and  that  loved  him,  all  the  pent-up  well-springs  of  his  heart ;  to 
hold  hex  there  close— close,  so  that  none  could  come  to  rob  him  of  her  a 
fleoond  time-— the  one  lost  to  him  for  so  long ! 

Do  you  wonder  at  him  ?  Go  and  travd  in  Sahara,  acroas  that  great, 
dreary,  blinding,  shadowless,  hopeless  plun  of  glaring  yellow  sand,  where 
you  see  no  living  thing  save  the  vulture  whirling  akyft  awaiting  some  dead 
camel  ere  it  can  make  its  loathsome  feast;  travel  with  the  thirst  of  the 
desert  upon  you,  your  throat  pardungi  your  eyes  starting,  your  whole  frame 
quivering  with  longing  for  the  simple  drop  of  water  which  your  fellows 
ffine  away  unvalued.  When  you  came  to  the  clear  cool  springs  flowing 
with  musical  ripple  under  the  friendly  shadows  of  the  banyans  and  the 
palms,  would  you  have  the  courage  to  turn  away  and  leave  the  draught 
UDtasted,  and  go  back  alone  into  the  desert  to  die  ? 

It  was  long  before  they  could  speak  of  what  they  had  both  suffered, 
and  when  she  told  him  all,  more  fully  than  she  could  in  writing,  of  Vane 
Caatleton's  treachery  and  brutality,  the  dark  fieree  blood  surged  over 
has  brow,  and  a  gloom  came  upon  his  fi^e  which  boded  her  foe  no  good. 

**  By  Heaven !  if  a  man's  hand  can  revenge  such  things,  he  shall  pay 
hiiterly  for  his  coward  plot,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

<«  What  are  you  saying  ?"  asked  Alma. 

He  kissed  the  lips  which  he  would  not  answer : 

**  Do  not  ask,  my  darling.  To  think  that  dastard  villain  dared  to  lay 
Yam  hand  upon  you  wakes  a  devil  in  me.     My  God !  to  hear  of  such  a 
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brutal  plot  against  what  he  loves  best  and  holds  most  tenderly,  would 
wake  a  milder  man  than  I  to  fury.  My  darling,  my  precious  one !  to 
think  that  brute  should  have  ventured  to  lure  you  in  nis  hateful  tolls, 
should  have  polluted  your  ears  with  his  loathsome  vows,  should  have 
dared  to  touch  your  little  hand  with  his " 

He  stopped;  his  fierce  anger  overmastered  him.  To  think  Vane 
Gastleton  had  dared  to  insult  her ;  to  think  his  dastard  love,  which  was 
poison  to  any  woman,  should  have  been  breathed  on  her,  on  whom  he 
would  have  had  the  summer  wind  never  play  too  rudely  ;  to  think  that 
his  hated  kiss  should  have  ventured  to  touch  those  soft  warm  lips,  pure 
as  ungathered  rose-leaves,  that  were  consecrated  wholly  to  himself!  De 
Yigne  vowed  bitterly  to  himself  to  revenge  it  as  none  of  Vane  Castleton's 
deeds  had  been  revenged  before. 

'*  Never  mind  it,"  whispered  Alma,  caressingly.  She  had  no  fear  of 
De  Vigue's  darkest  passions — indeed,  they  endeared  him  to  her.  *'  Do 
not  think  of  it.  He  is  a  bad  man ;  but,  since  he  could  not  part  us,  we 
may  surely  forgive  him,  or,  at  least,  forget  him  ?  Now  I  have  you  back, 
I  could  pardon  anything.  When  life  is  so  beautiful  and  God's  mercy  so 
great,  one  can  rarely  harbour  hard  thoughts  of  any  one  It  is  when  we 
swff^er  that  we  could  revenge." 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart : 

"  You  are  better  than  I,  my  little  one !" 

'<  No !"  said  Alma,  passionately,  '<  I  am  better  than  none;  still  less  am 
I  better  than  you,  noble,  generous,  kniehtly  as  you  are  in  thought  and  in 
^eed,  in  heart  and  in  soul.  I  loved  and  reverenced  you  before  more  than 
any  woman  ever  did  man,  but  since  your  courage,  your  suffering,  your 
daring,  your  heroism,  I  love  you  more  dearly,  I  reverence  you  more 
highly,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  my  love,  my  lora,  my  husband  1 

As  the  last  word  fell  on  his  ear,  De  Yigne  started  as  at  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  steel !  That  title  from  her  lips  struck  him  keenl}',  bitterly  as 
any  sword-thrust ! — to  have  to  tell  her  he  had  deceived  her,  to  have  to  give 
a  death-blow  to  that  unsuspicious  confidence,  that  deep,  true  love,  that 
radiant,  shadowless  happiness  with  which  she  clung  to  him,  as  if,  now 
they  were  together,  life  had  brought  her  a  heaven  upon  earth,  which  no 
shadow  would  have  power  to  cloud ;  to  have  to  quench  the  light  in  her 
sunny  eyes,  and  tell  her  that  another  called  him  by  that  name ! 

The  hand  that  held  both  hers  trembled ;  the  warm,  passionate  glow 
faded  off  his  face;  his  heart  turned  sick  ;  how  could  he  tell  her  that  for 
three  long  years  the  secret  of  his  life  had  been  withheld  from  her — that, 
married,  he  had  gone  to  her  as  a  free  man — that,  bound  himself,  he  had 
.won  her  love  in  all  its  depth  and  fervency — that,  trusted  implicitly,  wor- 
shipped entirely,  he  had  gone  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 
^th  that  fatal  tie  unacknowledged,  that  dark  and  cruel  secret  uncon- 
fessed?  And  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  too,  as  she  clung  to  him,  with 
such  a  world  of  love  and  worship,  such  a  glory  of  passionate  and  eager 
joy  in  her  brilliant,  loving  eyes,  that  seemed  never  to  weary  of  gazing 
into  his !  And  he  had  to  say  to  her :  "  Your  trust  is  unmerited.  I  have 
deceived  you  V* 

Never  until  that  hour  had  De  Yigne  realised  the  whole  horror,  weight, 
and  burden  of  the  fetters  the  Church  had  lent  its  hand  to  forge  eleven  long 
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years  before.  Unconsciously  and  innocently  the  woman,  who  would  have 
perilled  her  life  to  save  him  a  single  pang,  struck  a  yet  sharper  blow  to 
the  just-opened  wound  I  Noticing  the  gloom  that  gathered  m  his  eyes. 
Alma,  to  dispel,  laughed,  with  |her  old  gay  and  childlike  insouciance, 
which  she  had  never  felt  before  since  the  evening  they  had  parted  in  the 
little  studio  at  St.  Crucis. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Folko,  in  one  thing  I  am  better  than  you.  I  have  more 
faith!  You  could  doubt  and  disbelieve  your  own  Alma;  you  could 
think  that,  after  loving  yoti^  she  could  desert,  and  forget,  and  betray  you ; 
you  could  credit  cruel  reports  that  made  her  the  most  fedse,  contempt 
tible,  loathsome  of  her  sex — but  I  never  dreamt  of  doubting  yoUj  though 
I  might  have  done  so.  Sir  Folko,  I  had  stronger  evidence  still !  But  I 
trusted  you,  my  lord,  my  love !  I  would  have  disbelieved  angels  had  they 
come  to  witness  against  you ;  in  your  absence  none  should  dare  to  slander 
you  to  me;  and  if  they  had  brought  proofs  of  every  force  under  the  sun, 
I  would  have  thrown  them  in  their  teeth  as  falsehoods  and  forgeries,  if 
they  had  stained  your  honour !" 

She  spoke  now  with  that  vehement  eloquence  which  always  came  ta 
her  when  roused  to  any  deep  emotion  or  warm  excitement;  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  her  face  glowed  with  love,  and  pride,  and  faith.  Yet— «very  one  of 
those  noble  and  tender  words  quivered  like  a  knife  in  his  heart !  He 
bent  his  head  till  his  brow  rested  on  her  hair;  and  the  man,  whose  iron 
nerTes  had  not  quailed,  nor  pulse  beat  one  shade  quicker,  before  the  deadly 
flame  blazing  from  the  thirty  guns  at  Balaklava,  shuddered  as  he  thought, 
"  How  can  I  tell  her  I  have  deceived  her  I"  Unconscious  of  the  effect 
her  words  had  on  him,  or  the  sting  which  lay  for  him  in  her  noble  and 
innocent  trust,  Alma  went  on — a  glow  of  scorn,  contempt,  and  haughty 
impatience  at  the  memory  passing  over  her  face,  with  one  of  those  rapid 
mutations  of  expression  which  gave  her  fiace  one  of  its  g^atest  charms : 

'^  Oh,  Granville,  how  I  hated  that  woman  that  Lord  Vane  sent  to 
pretend  to  be  your  wife.  He  was  very  unwise  not  to  choose  some  one  a 
little  more  refined,  and  like  what  your  wife  might  have  been !  She  was 
such  a  bold,  coarse,  cruel-eyed  woman,  with  not  the  trace  of  a  lady  in 
her,  for  all  her  showy,  gorgeous  dress.  Who  do  you  think  she  could 
have  been  P  Some  actress,  I  should  fancy — should  not  you? — whom  he 
paid  to  take  the  rdle,  but  she  did  it  very  badly.'*  And  Alma  laughed 
—a  low,  glad,  silvery  laugh— at  the  recollection  !  "  She  was  not  much 
like  a  woman  who  had  loved  and  lost  you ;  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
regret,  or  tenderness,  or  softness  in  her  when  she  spoke  of  you,  and  to 
tlunk  she  should  dare  to  take  your  name — should  dare  to  presume  to 
claim  you!  And  she  actually  had  the  audacity  to  show  me  your  name  on 
that  piece  of  paper  that  she  called  a  marriage-certificate.  1  don't  know 
whetner  it  was  like  one,  for  I  never  saw  one ;  but  they  had  written  your 
name.  Oh  !  Granville,  how  I  hated  her — the  coarse,  audacious,  insulting 
woman,  who  dared  to  assume  your  name.  I  could  have  struck  her — I  could 
have  done  anything  to  her.  She  roused  my  *  devil,'  as  you  call  it.  If  she 
had  stayed  another  moment  I  should  have  rung  for  nurse  to  turn  her  out  of 
the  room.  It  sounds  absurd  to  say  so,  for  she  was  such  a  tall,  dashing, 
would-be  grandiose  woman ;  but  I  do  think  she  was  afraid  of  me — she  did 
not  like  me  to  look  straight  at  her  and  detect  her  fedsehoods.  But  I  never 
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believed  her,  my  own  deareat— Dever  for  a  moment.  Thank  God,  my 
trust  in  yon  never  waTored  for  an  instant^  and  she  never  tempted  me  even 
in  one  passing  thought  to  disgrace  yon  with  the  doubt  that  tiiat  coarse, 
bad  woman  had  ever  been  your  wife.  Thank  God,  I  was  too  worthy  of 
your  love  to  insult  yon,  even  with  a  thought  of  oredenoe  in  her  ill-laid 
plot !" 

*^  Stop,  stop — for  the  love  of  Heaven-H3T  yon  will  kill  me!**  burst  in- 
voluntarily from  De  Vigne.  He  felt  as  if  bis  heart  would  break,  his  brain 
give  way,  if  she  said  another  word  to  add  to  the  coals  of  fire  she  was 
heaping  so  innocently  upon  his  head !  Every  word  she  uttered  in  her  un- 
conscious gladness,  in  her  noble  faith,  seemed  to  brand  hb  soul  with  shame 
and  suffenug,  which  years  would  never  have  power  to  efface ; — to  have  to 
tell  her  her  trust  had  been  misplaced — to  have  to  confess  to  her  that  the 
woman  whom  she  truly  thought  would  disgrace  him  imu  his  wife — to  have 
to  listen  to  those  fond,  proud,  trusting  words,  and  answer  them  with  what 
would  quench  and  darken  all  her  glad  and  generous  faith,  and,  for  aught 
he  knew,  turn  from  him  for  ever  that  love  to  which  he  clung  with  all  the 
strength  and  passion  of  his  nature !  Proud,  candid,  worshipping  truth  as 
•he  did,  would  she  k>ve  him  still  when  she  knew  that  for  three  long  years 
that  dark  secret  had  been  kept  unspoken  and  unconfessed  between  them? 
Idolising  and  reverencing  him  as  she  did,  thinking  him  matchless  for 
honour,  nobility,  and  stainless  aristocracy  of  blood,  and  name,  and  cha- 
racter, could  he  hope  to  keep  that  idolatry,  which  was  so  dear  to  him, 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  allied  himself  to  one  whom  even  her  slight 
knowledge  of  her  had  seen  to  be  utterly  unworthy  and  beneath  him — 
when  she  heard  that  he,  whose  idol,  like  her  own,  had  been  honour,  had 
kept  hidden  and  shrouded  from  her  the  dark,  inexorable  bonds  with  whidi 
the  marriage-tie  had  chained  and  weighed  him  down  ? 

Startled  and  terrified,  she  tried  to  look  into  his  face ;  but  his  head  was 
bent,  so  that  she  could  see  nothing  save  the  blue  veins  swelling  on  his 
forehead. 

<<  Granville,  dearest,  what  have  I  said — what  have  I  done?  Speak  to 
me,  answer  me,  for  Heaven's  sake !" 

He  did  not  answer  her.  What  could  he  say?  The  veins  on  his 
temples  grew  like  cords,  and  all  the  glow  of  eagerness  and  passion,  eo 
hrignt  on  his  face  a  few  moments  ago,  faded  away  into  that  dead,  grey 
pallor  which  had  overspread  his  face  upon  his  marriage-day.  A  vaffue 
and  horrible  terror  came  over  the  woman  who  loved  him.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  ;  she  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  his  forehead,  pale  and 
lined  with  the  bitter  thoughts  in  his  brain ;  she  only  thought  of  him 
then,  never  of  herself. 

^*  Granville,  tell  me,  what  have  I  said — I,  who  would  give  my  life  to 
spare  you  the  slightest  pain  ?*' 

He  seized  her  in  hb  arms ;  he  pressed  her  against  his  heart,  throbbing 
to  suffocation : 

<*  My  worshipped  darling !  do  not  speak  gently  to  me !  That  woman  is 
my  wife !" 

It  was  told  at  last — the  stain  on  his  name,  the  curae  on  his  life,  the 
secret  kept  so  long!  Her  face  was  raised  to  his  ;  its  fair,  g^sh  bloom 
changed  to  his  own  bloodless  and  lifeless  pallor,  her  eyes  wide  open,  with 
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a  Tagtra,  amaied  horror  m  them.  She  scarcely  understood  what  he  had 
said ;  she  could  not  realise  it  in  the  least  degree. 

**  Your  wife!*'  she  repeated,  mechanicallj,  after  him.  ''  Ycur  wife  ! 
GranTille,  dariing,  you  are  jesting,  you  are  trying  me ;  it  is  not  true  I'' 

He  held  her  closer  to  him,  and  rested  his  lips  on  her  golden  hair;  he 
^onld  not  hear  to  see  those  fond,  frank  eyes  gaie  into  his  with  that  pitiful 
terror,  that  haunting,  pleading  eamestaess  whieh  would  not  heKevo  even 
ins  own  words  against  him ! 

"  God  forgiTO  me,  it « true  !* 

Wii^  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  old  heech  woods  and  oak  coppioes 
of  the  forest,  Alma  bowed  down  before  the  blow  dealt  to  her  by  the  hand 
that  lored  her  best.  She  ^id  not  weep,  like  most  women,  but  her  heart 
paused  almost  long  enough  for  life  to  cease.  She  gasped  for  breath ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  brain,  crimsoning  all  her  &oe,  then  lef^  it  white  and 
oolonrless  as  death.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  struggling 
for  breath,  looking  un  in  his  face  all  the  while,  as  a  spaniel  that  its 
master  had  slun  would  look  up  in  his,  the  lore  outliving  and  pardoning 
the  death-blow. 

For  the  moment  he  thought  he  had  killed  her.  Like  a  madman,  he 
called  upon  [her  name;  he  covered  her  blanched  lips  with  caresses  pas- 
donate  enough  to  call  back  all  their  life  and  warmth  ;  he  vowed  to 
Heaven  that  he  loved  her  dearer  than  any  husband  ever  loved  his  wife ; 
that  he  hated  the  woman  who  bore  his  name,  wreteh,  fiend,  riie-devil  that 
she  was !  He  called  her  his  own,  his  love,  bis  darling ;  he  swore  never 
to  leave  her  while  his  life  lasted;  he  besought  her,  if  ever  she  had  oared 
for  him,  to  look  at  him,  and  tell  him  she  forgave  him ! 

She  did  not  shrink  fkom  him  a  moment,  but  duns;  the  closer  to  him, 
breathless,  trembling,  quivering  with  pain,  like  a  delicate  animal  after  a 
cruel  blow,  her  heart  throbbing  wildly  against  his.  She  looked  up  in  his 
ftoe  with  that  passionate  love  which  would  never  change  to  him  nor 
desert  him: 

"  Forgive  you !    Yes,  what  would  J  not  forgive  you !     But——* 

Her  voice  broke  down  in  convulsive  sobs,  and  she  lay  in  his  arms 
weeping  unrestrainedly,  with  all  the  force  and  vehemence  of  her  nature; 
while  he  bowed  his  head  over  her,  and  his  own  bitter,  scorching  tears  fell 
on  her  bright  golden  hair.  He  let  her  weep  on  and  on,  her  strongest  and 
deepest  fedings  pouring  themselves  out  in  that  resistless  tide  of  emotion 
which  with  her  never  relieved,  but  rather  increased,  her  suffering.  Ho 
could  not  speak  to  her ;  he  could  only  clasp  her  tighter  and  tighter  to 
him,  murmuring  broken,  earnest  words  of  bis  agonised  remorse. 

Once  she  looked  up  at  him  with  those  radiant  eyes,  from  which  he 
had  quenched  the  light  and  glory : 

^*  You  do  not  love  her,  Granville?     You  cannot!" 

There  was  her  old  passionate  vehemence  in  the  question — as  pas- 
donately  he  answered  her : 

<<  Liove  her !  Great  Heaven !  no  word  could  tell  you  how  I  hate  her ; 
how  I  have  hated  her  ever  since  that  cursed  day  when  she  first  took  my 
name,  to  stain  it  and  dishonour  it.  My  precious  one !  my  hate  for  her  is 
as  great  as  my  love  for  you;  greater  it  cannot  be!" 

"  And  yet — she  is  your  wife!     Oh  God  have  pity  on  us  I" 
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Her  lips  turned  white,  as  if  in  bodily  pain,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she 
shivered  as  with  great  cold. 

He  pressed  her  against  his  heart;  great  drops  of  su£fering  stood  upon 
his  brow.  It  was  an  agony  greater  than  death  to  him  to  see  the  misery 
on  her  young,  radiant  Cmsc,  and  to  know  that  he  had  brought  it  there—* 
he  who  would  have  sheltered  her  from  every  chill  breath,  guarded  her 
from  every  touch  of  the  sorrow  common  to  all  human  kind. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  died  before  my  selfish  passions  brought  the 
shadow  of  my  curse  on  your  young  head,"  he  muttered,  as  he  bent  over 
her.  "  Alma,  you  forgive  me — but  you  cannot  love  me  after  I  have 
deceived  you.  You  cannot  love  me,  ndse  as  I  have  been  to  my  own  idol 
of  truth  and  honour.  God  knows  I  meant  no  deliberate  wrong.  I  went 
on  and  on  from  day  to  day,  till  what  had  been  at  first  merely  distasteful  to 
telly  became  at  last  impossible !  Answer  me ;  can  your  affection  survive 
the  bitter  wrong  I  have  done  it  P  Can  you  love  me  though  I  fall  from 
your  ideal,  though  I  have  sunk  so  low  ?" 

Breathless  he  waited  for  her  answer — breathless  and  trembling,  his 
face  white  as  hers,  his  firm  and  haughty  lips  quivering  with  suspense^ 
his  head  bent  and  humbled,  as  he  made  one  of  the  hardest,  yet  one  of 
the  noblest  confessions  a  proud  man  can  ever  make—*'  I  was  wrong  /'* 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his,  so  true  to  the  generous  and  faithful  and  un- 
swerving love  that,  two  years  before,  she  had  promised  him,  that  even  in 
the  first  bitterness  of  her  grief  her  thought  was  of  him  and  not  of  her- 
self. 

'<  Love  you  ?  I  must  love  you  while  my  life  lasts.  Nothing  could 
change  me  to  you ;  if  you  were  to  err,  to  alter,  to  &11  as  low  as  man  can 
frill,  you  would  but  be  the  dearer  to  me ;  and  if  all  the  world  stoned  and 
hooted  you,  I  would  cling  the  closer  to  you,  and  we  would  defy  it,  or 
endure  it — together  T 

She  spoke  again,  with  her  old  vehemence,  her  arms  twining  close  about 
his  neck,  her  lips  soft  and  warm  against  his  cheek,  her  eyes  gaaing  up 
into  his,  dark  and  brilliant  with  the  impassioned  love  that  was  the  life  of 
her  life;  then — the  passion  faded  from  her  eyes,  the  glow  from  her  frice; 
with  a  convulsive  sob  her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast,*  and  she  feU 
forward  on  his  arm,  weeping  hopelessly,  wearily,  agonisedly,  as  I  saw 
a  woman  in  the  Crimea  weep  over  her  husband's  grave. 

''God  help  me !  I  do  not' know  what  I  say.  If  I  am  wrong,  tell  me; 
if  I  sin,  slay  me — but  cease  to  love  you  I  cannot  T 
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Among  the  most  recent  of  the  French  Anglophobists  who  devote  their 
abilities  to  collecting  the  worst  features  of  the  worst  prejudices  which 
have  for  so  many  ages  tended  to  separate — ^far  more  effectually  than  fifty 
Channels — the  two  most  civilised  nations  of  the  ^world,  b  M.  Hector 
Malot,  the  author  of  '<  La  Vie  Modeme  en  Angleterre,"  as  good  a  hater 
as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  a  still  more  amusingly  ferocious  denouncer 
of  English  institutions,  manners,  and  habits. 

^  To  criticise  the  English/'  says  this  modem  Hector, ''  is  no  difficult 
task,  for  with  them  strength  and  weakness,  reason  and  insignificance, 
grandeur  and  ridicule,  keep  so  closely  pace  with  one  another,  as  to  be 
constantly  stumbling.  And  in  a  country  in  which  royalty  has  the  honours 
but  not  the  power ;  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  in  political, 
18  united  to  the  most  narrow  intolerance  in  private  life ;  in  which  a  pro- 
found interest  in  religious  speculations  is  allied  to  the  pitiless  pursuit  of 
material  gratifications ;  in  which  right  belongs  to  every  one,  but  its  abuse 
to  a  few  privileged  persons ;  in  a  society  in  which  respectability  is  synony- 
mous with  fortune,  and  misery  with  infamy;  in  which  &lsehood  is  a 
virtue,  and  candour  disgraceful ;  where  egotism  constitutes  the  social, 
and  hypocrisy  the  moral  law ;  in  a  city  where  the  hearth  is  a  school  of 
honour,  and  the  street  a  school  of  prostitution ;  contrasts  force  themselves 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  even  when  he  does  not  profess  to  be 
an  observer,  and  they  are  naturally  rendered  by  mild  or  cruel  critics, 
in  accordance  with  his  disposition,  or  by  bitter  or  pleasant  ridicule,  in 
accordance  with  his  temper." 

Arrived  in  England,  our  hero  threw  down  his  gauntlet  in  Leicester- 
square.  It  was  *'  de  rigueur"  that  it  should  be  so.  The  habitues  of  his 
caf^,  he  says,  had  a  withered,  faded  appearance ;  their  clothes  were  dirty 
or  ragged,  and  their  linen  told  plainly  that  they  had  not  spent  the  night 
in  bed.  Seated  at  empty  tables,  they  talked  politics,  for  they  wished  to 
be  considered  as  political  victims.  These  gentlemen  played  at  dominoes 
for  breakfast,  for  the  master  had  that  day  positively  refuse  accepting  any 
more  bad  half-crowns.     It  was  therefore  banyan-day  in  Leicester-square. 

Our  traveller  was,  however,  relieved  from  the  fraternity  of  Leicester- 
square  nationalities  by  discovering  that  the  English  have  not  the  jealous 
love  for  the  interior  which  the  French  possess,  and  hence  they  let  apart- 
ments and  bedrooms — an  act  that  appeared  to  our  visitor  as  utterly  in- 
compatible with  *<  the  religion  of  the  hearth."  The  <<  comfortable"  of 
which  the  English  boast  so  much  of  is,  he  also  declares,  unknown  in  these 
lodgbgs.     The  carpet  is  the  only  furniture. 

A  carpeted  home  obtained,  then,  with,  we  will  suppose,  a  bed,  although 
declared  to  be  non-existent,  as  well  as  chair  and  table,  the  next  thing  is  to 
visit  London.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  confronts  the  stranger.  London 
IS  "immensity  in  uniformity"  (a  Frenchman  will  sacrifice  meaning,  common 

*  La  Yie  Modeme  en  Angleterre.    Hector  Malot 
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sense,  anything,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  deems  to  be  an  epigram) ;  to  ex- 
plore it,  one  most  walk  for  erer,  and  there  are  no  resting-places — no  caf^s 
or  Boulevard  chairs.  True,  there  are  public-houses  and  gin-palaces — ^the 
latter  admirable  places  for  studying  the  '^charaeteristio  types  of  London*' 
— ^but  they  have  no  seat ;  people  stand  up  at  a  bar,  and  the  monotony  of 
the  place  is  only  relieved  by  "  so^es  de  boze."  Some  taverm  have, 
however,  parlours  and  boxes,  and  if  the  stranger  '<  has  a  good  prommoia. 
tian,  and  does  not  disjdease  the  publican,  he  may  sometimes  succeed  in 
getting  himself  served."  The  proof  of  this  is  endoned  by  the  history  of 
some  Freiiehmen  who  were  maltrsated  at  a  public-house  by  a  brute  of 
a  Franoophobist,  mote  piaetical  and  little  less  hostile  than  some  cyf  ilie 
most  inveterate  of  Anglophobists.  There  are  cigar-divans  where  a  maa 
can  sit  and  read  a  piqper,  bat  they  are  few  in  number,  and  difficult  to 
find. 

To  a  Frenchman  accustomed  *'  to  the  luxuries  and  liberties  of  restaa* 
rantSy''  the  greatest  of  all  aanoyaaoes  are  the  English  eattng-hoases. 
Little  is  to  be  obtmned  save  roast  beef  and  mutton,  and  it  is  boiled  after 
it  is  roasted,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  fidi.  E^^  one  seasons  for 
himself ;  salad,  or  rather  certain  herbs  that  are  qnalined  as  such,  is  de- 
voured with  a  sauce  that  bums  like  vitriol,  and  is  kept  in  a  serpent-like 
flask.  Oil  is  not  used ;  it  is  not  adapted  to  English  ^^  throater  (not  to 
English  palates);  and  this  said  herbage  is  eaten  with  the  fingers,  forks 
being  reserved  for  cheese  and  oranges !  There  is  also  rhubarb  pastry, 
the  crust  of  which  is  *'  as  heavy  as  lead  and  as  sticky  as  a  Int  of  soap.'* 
Then  these  insulars  have  no  confidence ;  they  require  the  money  for  beer 
before  they  will  procure  it  for  their  customers.  There  are  diningwroomf 
where  tableeloths  and  naplcins  are  provided,  but  they  are  rare.  At  night 
the  oyster-rooms  light  up,  and  pleasure  and  debauchery  that  have  been 
seeking  for  one  another  all  day  long  at  length  meet,  and  the  liveliest 
hours  of  the  saddest  of  cities  are  inaugurated. 

The  stranger's  difficulties  in  exploring  London  are  increased  by  the 
great  length  of  the  streets,  which  are  only  named  at  the  extremities,  even 
when  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  die  same 
name.  The  eab»horBes  are  admittedly  superior  to  those  of  Fsris,  but  the 
cabmen  are  more  extortionate,  and  the  distanoes  more  pimling.  The 
omnibus-conductors  hail  strangers  by  calling  oat  '^Hop!  hop!"  and  if 
they  are  not  so  insolent  as  their  brethren  of  Paris,  it  is  not  ^m  eon* 
aderateness,  but  simply  firom  competition.  They  also  seldom  give 
strangers  their  proper  change.  The  only  way  is  ^  to  be  stem  with  the 
conductors,  and  even  a  little  insolent  It  is  quite  the  thing  to  be  insolent 
in  London  ;  to  be  so,  indeed,  is  to  be  thoroughly  Engh^." 

The  stean^boats  are  the  cheapest  and  most  pleasant  conveyances,  and 
their  penny  fares  sood»ed  even  Hector  s  irritation. 

^'  Only  embark  at  London-bridge  upon  a  penny  steam-boat,  ascend  thtf 
river  to  Chelsea,  passing  beneadi  tnose  biiii^pes,  marvellous  in  their 
strength  and  boldness,  which  unite  the  two  cities,  in  the  midst  of  dupe, 
diat  cross  one  another  [above  bridges!]  between  banks  with  lofty  oranct 
and  forests  of  smoking  chimneys;  or  embark  at  London-Abridge  and 
descend  the  aim  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  ships  arriving  from  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  pass  the  docks,  enlivened  by  die  flags  of  all 
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BfttioDS,  go  as  fiur  as  Graveaeod— pretty  town  enboaoned  in  meadows — 
and  he  who  has  a  grudge  against  the  Engluh,  or  hnk^  himself  unjust 
against  England,  will  come  wA  in  a  different  disposition,  and  he  will 
understand  a  part  of  the  strength  and  giandenr  of  the  ooimtrj.  T1»b 
Thames  will  haTo  accomplished  that  miracle." 

The  daily  papers  come  next  under  review.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  daily  papers  over  the  English,  we  are  tdd,  consists  in  the  Ibrmer 
beiDg  Htenuy,  and  in  the  circumstanoe  that  "moral  and  artistic  interests" 
are  represented  in  them  by  the  side  of  poUtioal  and  material  interests. 
The  only  soperiority  that  the  English  papers  can  lay  claim  to  is  that  they 
have  no  romances.  M^^itode,  foreign  and  home  correspondence,  free 
discussion,  the  telegraphic  wire,  the  most  varied  and  extensive  organisa- 
tion in  the  world,  are  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  a  misrepresentation,  for 
it  is  perfectly  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  £sct  that  the  moral  and  artistic 
interests  of  the  public  are  most  carefully  watched  over  by  the  English 
press.  Without  saying  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  alxlity  shown  by 
the  French  press,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assert  that  the  particuhur 
claim  to  superiority  here  laid  down  has  no  foundation  whatever.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  daily  paper  issued  in  Great  Britain  that  has  any  claims  as 
soeh,  that  does  not  contain  discussions  relative  to  moral  and  educational, 
and  artistic  and  industrial  interests,  or  rep<Nrts  of  discussions  relatmg  to 


There  is  a  better  fbundatioB  for  the  assertion  that  England  has  no 
modem  dramatic  literature,  and  that  it  is  the  French  theatre  that  has 
killed  the  Eng&h.  But  this  is  only  true  to  a  certain  extent;  and  M. 
Hector  Malot  himself  admits  that  French  manners  sincerely  exprsssad 
are  not  English  manners.  We  aie,  besides,  eosancipating  ourselYes  from 
the  French  theatre  to  a  great  extent  '*  The  Colleen  Bawn," ''  The  Oeto- 
roon,"  <<  Our  American  Conrin,"  ''Peepo'  Day,"  <<  Black  Sheep,"  and 
other  recent  productions,  haviB,  we  hope,  inaugurated  a  new  order  of 


The  Engiish,  according  to  the  same  authority,  never  amuse  themsdveSi 
never  relax  their  marble  faces  or  thaw  their  icy  hearts  save  at  a  hanging 
match,  and  even  then,  according  to  Ingoldsby,  tbev  go  to  s^epu  But 
there  is  an  exception,  and  that  is  the  Derby-day — *^  the  true  national  ieast 
and  the  carnival  of  England."  The  English  are  for  once  enthusiastic; 
hut  the  spectacle  is  not  a  fine  one,  ^  for  all  these  men,  who  have  for  ofcgfeot 
the  amelioration  of  the  chevaline  race,  think  little  of  ameliorating 
tkenisrive%  and  most  assuredly  are  they  much  less  handsome,  and 
especially  much  less  *  distiagu^s,'  than  the  animals  they  busy  themiselves 
about!" 

Hector  is  mounted.  Not  on  one  of  those  animals  so  much  supericr 
to  the  specimens  of  English  humanity  seen  at  Tattersaire-4ie  might» 
perdiance,  have  been  a  little  disconcerted — ^but  on  the  box  of  a  chanot. 
At  the  Elephant  and  Castle  a  hole  was  opened  into  the  back  panels.  It 
was  but  a  small  hole,  but  somebody  in  the  rear  betted  that,  small  as  it 
was,  he  could  touch  it.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded  at  the  same  time  ib 
eds^rgmg  it.  By  the  time  the  carriage  arrived  at  Epsom  it  had  no  longer 
tny  hoAj — nothing  but  the  box  remained.  **•  The  vehicle  had  become  a 
taiget,  and  the  target  was  soca  earned  away."    The  playfiil  charioteeis 
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on  the  high  road  must  surely  have  known  whom  the  chariot  was  con- 
veying to  the  Downs.  With  all  these  drawbackfl,  the  road,  we  are  told, 
is  preferable  to  the  rail,  and  if  handfuls  of  flour  are  thrown  in  your  face, 
the  young  ladies  cast  flowers  at  you  from  the  wayside  gardens,  wishing 
you  %  pleasant  journey.  Sentimental  and  Arcadian  young  ladies  1  had  we 
been  a  romancer,  we  might,  perchance,  have  seen  you  too.  At  last  comes 
the  race  itself.  *'  The  soil,  dry  and  hard,  resounds  beneath  the  hoofs. 
Marquis  is  ahead.  No,  it  is  Buckstone.  No,  it  is  *  Caractatus !'  Then  a 
real  frenzy  bursts  forth,  the  joy  of  savages !  These  faces  are  no  longer  o£ 
marble,  these  hearts  are  no  longer  of  ice.  Madness  reigns  supreme. 
They  dance,  they  stamp.  The  mingled  gladness  and  cupidity  are  hor- 
rible. The  stranger  stands  ashamed,  terrified  !**  The  race  over,  and  "  the 
women,  their  hair  dishevelled,  drink  toasts  to  their  friends  in  the  dis- 
tance," wooden  dolls  are  thrown  at  one  another*s  heads,  and  the  return, 
more  savage  and  bacchanalian  than  even  the  journey  thither,  commences. 
The  race-course  is  left  to  the  night  tramps,  who  nick  up  the  crusts  of 
pastry,  empty  bottles,  and  en£  of  cigars.  ''  It  is  the  festival  of 
misery.'* 

The  impressions  produced  by  most  things  depend  mainly  upon  the 
mental  condition  of  the  individuaL  The  most  beautiful  scenery  would 
have  no  charms  to  a  seared  heart ;  the  most  noble  work  of  art  would  be 
lost  upon  a  clodhopper.  So  the  enthusiasm  of  a  vast  English  multitude 
would  touch  no  chord  in  the  heart  of  an  uncompromising  Anglophobist. 
He  would  see  nothing  in  it  but  cupidity,  folly,  and  savagery,  and  he 
would  stand  ashamed  and  terrified  at  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  world  and 
not  of  it — ^a  thing  wrapped  up  in  venom,  where  all  around  was  genial 
warmth  and  expansive  gaiety. 

After  the  passion  for  horses  comes,  we  are  told,  that  for  cricket  and  for 
pedestrianism.  *'  As  soon  as  the  British  flag  floats  in  a  country,  cricket 
is  introduced  there."  The  game  had  its  origin,  we  are  also  informed,  in 
the  "jeu  de  paume,"  as  played  in  France  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Pugilism,  we  should  no  doubt  likewise  be  assured,  was  introduced  five 
hundred  years  ago  with  French  pug-dogs.  Pedestrianism  has,  we  are 
also  told,  its  "  glory  and  its  fanatics."  But  racing  ''  is  a  mere  pretext  for 
speculation ;"  cricket  is  "  an  exercise  which  consists  in  fatiguing  oneself, 
and  obtaining  so  much  the  more  pleasure  as  perspiration  is  most 
abundant."  '<  Regattas  are  a  carnival,  at  which  the  object  sought  for  is 
the  most  outrageous  costume"  (true,  at  all  events,  at  Asnieres) ;  and 
^^the  boxe"  is  "the  ignoble  massacre  of  those  who  are  frightened  al 
swords  and  pistols."  There  is,  however,  one  little  recommendation  to  all 
these  national  imbecilities.  They  are  admitted  to  develop  physical  force, 
to  stay  off  illness,  and  to  combat  idleness.  "  To  a  people  who  have  come 
to  neglect  all  corporeal  exerdses  to  only  over-excite  the  brain,  these 
xesults,"  says  the  Hector  of  the  Intellect,  *<  deserve,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
trouble  of  being  signalised.  To  do  is  not  the  perfection  of  success,  there 
is  also  to  resist  and  to  endure*  Physical  force  is  of  use  for  this,  and  we 
should  do  well  to  give  it  some  consideratbn  in  France." 

The  scene  presented  from  the  windows  of  a  railwiw  carriage  on  the 
arches  of  the  Blackwall  Railway,  or  even  on  tliat  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  which  passes  through  the  old  homes  of  the  expatriated 
French  Protestant  silk-weaverB,  is  not  one  in  which  an  Englishman  can 
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take  a  pride.  To  any  one  anxious  to  detect  our  weak  points  and  strike 
boine,  there  at  least  he  cannot  fiiil.  And  our  Gaulish  Hector  has  fully 
availed  himself  of  the  adyantage  ground. 

"  What  one  sees,  when  the  train  does  not  go  too  quick,  is  horrible. 
The  yards,  which  are  rather  wells  between  four  walls,  g^reen  with  humidity, 
are  encumbered  with  nameless  filth ;  chUdren,  fowls,  and  pigs  grope  about 
in  vile  cloaca.  Bags  without  form  or  colour  hang  over  the  streets,  upon 
poles  and  ropes,  waylaying  the  sun  and  dropping  fcitid  drops.  Beds  are 
put  out  at  the  windows  to  dry.  An  abortive  population,  only  half  clothed 
m  rag^  pale  with  hunger,  with  all  kinds  of  privations  and  vices,  rove  in 
the  streets.'*  The  picture  is  overcharged,  but  even  if  not  so,  it  would 
etill  be  painful  to  think  of;  and  what  is  more  outrageous  to  our  sense  of 
justice  is  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  better  equalisation  of  poor-rates, 
these  very  parishes,  without  means,  are  paying  four  or  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  while  the  residents  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  are  only 
paying  sixpence. 

Curiously  enough,  the  outward  aspect  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  for  a  long  time  that  of  a  stable  or  bam,  and  M.  Hector  Malot  has 
not  neglected  to  signalise  the  fact — '^une  remise,  un  hangar  si  Ton 
vent ;"  but  he  can  afford  to  describe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum  as  an  improvement  upon  those  of  Paris. 
Hector,  intrepid  as  he  is  in  international  assaults,  appears,  like  his 
brother-warrior,  Achilles,  to  have  his  weak  point.  He  has  been  mani- 
festly most  sensitive  upon  the  fact  that  at  Paris  he  had  to  traverse  a  long 
gallery,  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  readers, 
who  examined  him  with  looks  of  very  little  benevolence,  up  to  the 
librarians,  '*  who  are  always  so  busy  that  it  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
c«)urage  to  disturb  them,  and  when  you  venture  to  do  so,  they  look 
thunderbolts  at  the  interrupter."  Only  imagine  Hector  humbled  by  a 
little  Jack  in  office,  with  his  hair  on  end  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear !  Why, 
he  should  learn  '^  the  boxe,"  and  he  would  then  understand  that  it  is 
possible  to  chastise  impertinence  without  becoming  a  man-slayer.  ''  The 
English,''  he  admits,  ^'  have  borrowed  many  of  their  ameliorations  from 
Btrangers,  but  they  have  impressed  them  with  a  seal  of  perfection  that  is 
now  worthy  of  study."  So  it  is  with  **  the  boxe :"  the  art  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  the  practice  of  French  goats  (boucs  and 
bouques)  butting  at  one  another ;  but  it  has  been  brought  to  so  great  a 
perfection  as  to  be  now  fully  worthy  of  study,  and  we  should  be  much 
pleased  at  seeing  the  Gaulish  Hector  enjoying  an  introductory  round  or 
two  wi^  a  professor  of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  He  would  then 
smile  at  the  contemptuous  looks  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  readers,  and 
retort,  with  a  haughty  air  of  defiance,  the  thunder  of  the  miniature  Jupiter 
of  the  librar}'. 

England  is,  we  are  informed,  suflfering  from  a  strange  malady — one 
which,  without  being  actually  dangerous,  still  tends  to  impoverish  it  at 
every  access*  This  malady  is  *'  a  panic,"  and,  if  at  all  justifiable,  it 
ought  to  be  so,  not  from  tlie  bounce  of  a  few  French  colonels,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  sight  of  the  Foot  Guards  and  of  the  Horse  Guards  pro- 
voked impressions  on  our  Gaulish  Hector  which  *'  were  anything  but 
martial."  When  a  very  little  boy,  we  saw  the  English  Foot  Guards  march- 
ing through  a  French  fortified  town.     The  crowd  rushed  to  the  door- 
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ways,  tad  die  general  obsenraAioii  we  heud  waa^  ^*  What!  ore  those  the 
men  who  heat  our  Inpenal  Guard?"  The  imprearien  we  received, 
although,  as  hefore  said,  a  little  boy,  waa,  that  it  is  not  always  the 
atteniMted  forns,  the  wasp-like  waist,  the  finowed  hce,  the  padded 
hreast,  the  jaunty,  belltooae  air,  the  ferooioi»  eKpnasioB,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  hirsute  aooompaaiments  of  the  model  ^  Grenadier  de  la 
Garde,"  that  oonstitotes  the  stroogest  or  the  hnvest  man ;  but  all  nations 
have  a  certain  type  of  military  perlectbn,  and  they  never  can  associate 
the  idea  of  military  prowess  with  any  other.  We  wul  coneede  to  Hector, 
then,  his  smile  at  the  British  Greouidier ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
saving  that  the  English  mind  is  not  bellieose.  "  The  Englishman  ia 
oum,  cold,  considerate;  although  brave,  he  never  fights  hat  at  the  last 
axtreoMty,  when  he  cannot  do  otherwise ;  hat  then  he  fights  bravely. 
The  Englishman  neither  loves  the  clinking,  nor  the  noise,  nor  the  parade^ 
nor  the  feathers,  nor  the  warlike  scenic  getting-up,  ao  much  in  favour  with 
us."  Quite  true.  Dr.  Knox,  the  eminent  ethnologist,  has  also  said : 
*^The  Saxon  despises  sokfierii^;  the  proper  field  for  action  of  the  Saxon 
is  the  ocean."  But  we  are  not  pure  Saxon,  and  there  are  many  bellieose 
men  even  with  Quaker  hats  amongst  us.  The  real  reason  why  soldier- 
ing is  despised  is  because  the  sokiier^s  pay  is  inadequate,  and  his  status  in 
society  is  not  raised.  It  is  probable  that  something  will  yet  be  done  by 
the  introduction  of  sokliers'  homes,  institutes,  and  other  movements 
calculated  to  improve  the  moral  of  the  men,  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  English  soldier.  M.  Hector  Malot,  who  vilifies  everything  that 
is  English  simply  because  it  is  so,  actually  expresses  his  preference  for 
the  system  of  conscription  over  that  of  voluntary  enlistment.  He  felt 
nothing  but  pity,  he  says,  for  the  poor  devils  whom  he  saw  enlisting  in 
the  taverns  in  the  purlieus  of  Westminster.  ''  I  prefer,"  he  adds,  "  the 
resignation  of  our  conscripts  putting  their  hand  in  the  urn  to  these  vdan- 
tary  recruits,  with  their  factitious  joy,  made  up  of  ale,  ein,  and  money.** 
As  to  the  volunteers,  the  organisation  of  this  body,  which  mis^t  have 
been  <<  so  fine  and  so  grand,"  '*  was  vitiated  in  its  v^  principle  by  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  caste."  It  is,  however,  admitted  to  be  an  eflicieBit 
force ;  it  is  remembered  that  France  repelled  the  invader  from  the  fron- 
tien  in  '92,  and  con<piered  in  Italy,  with  volunteers.  Hopes  are  even 
oxpraased  that  the  system  will  so  &r  soperaede  the  regular  army  as  to 
reduce  the  budget,  when  it  will  have  the  same  e£Fect  in  France.  We  wish 
it  were  so;  but  did  Imperial  France  reduce  the  budget  by  diminiahiw 
the  regular  army  before  the  volunteers  were  called  into  extstenoe?  u 
not,  what  reason  has  Hector  to  brieve  that  it  would  do  so  if  our  regular 
army  was  suppressed? 

<^  The  Terrible  Sunday"  is  the  heading  of  a  seventh  chapter,  and  the 
puritanical  fanaticism  of  some  Sabbatarians  would  almost  justify  the 
epithet.  A  Frenchman,  however,  cannot  understand  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  and  relief  with  most  people  in  this  country  to  enjoy  a  quiets 
meditative  Lord's  Day.  The  sense  of  devotion  is  wanting  in  ms  nature. 
M.  Hector  Malot  cannot  even  associate  the  idea  with  that  of  the  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  liberty.  The  system,  he  says,  casts  a  stranger,  who 
has  no  home  or  relations,  into  an  amount  of  ennui  which  rises  to  exaspe- 
ration. He  avers,  under  the  infliction  of  this  exasperation,  that  it  is  all 
hypocrisy:  people,  he  says,  have  a  romance  under  their  Bible.     One 
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Sunday  he  told  his  LukUady  he  was  goiog  to  the  ooaotry.  He  lefther 
perusiog  her  Bible.  Retuniiiig,  howeTer,  aocidentally,  a  short  time 
afterwanis,  she  was  busy  xiaiiiAg  down  his  carpet!  The  English,  we  ace 
told,  not  only  take  a  pleasure  in  knocktog  ia  nails  on  a  Sunday,  but 
they  also  find  an  especial  recreation  in  burying  their  relatives  and  friends 
upon  that  particular  day.  It  saves  having  two  gloony  days  in  one  week, 
and  they  keep  the  boaies  any  length  of  time  to  secmre  so  desirable  a 
results  A  burial  also  affords  an  excuse  for  a  pleasant(!)  excursion  ia 
the  country,  instead  of  going  to  church.  The  street-preaoliers,  it  appears, 
oonstitttte  a  kind  of  Sunday  spectacle  and  entertainment.  All  who  have 
an  easy  tongue  and  '<  an  abundant  saliva '' — ^lords^  shoemakers,  and 
tailors-^espedally  tailors — take  a  part  in  these  perfonnances,  whicZ^ 
*^  more  than  any  others,  make  England  known  to  us  with  all  its  graor 
deur  and  all  its  pettiness."  These  street-preachers  preach  anything — 
morroonism,  socialism,  the  religions  of  old  or  modem  times— -anything 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  brains  of  people  mad  with  *'  reHgiodty." 
Sometimes  they  are  bonneted,  at  others  they  have  slops  thrown  upon 
them.  This  adds  to  Ihe  fun  of  the  thing.  Dl.  Hector  Malot  says  he 
could  write  a  volume  of  stories  in  reference  to  the  curious  preaching 
scenes  (hat  he  has  witnessed.  Whilst  he  denotmces  these  open-air  pre- 
dieatioBs  as  *^  grotesque  and  revolting,**  M.  Hector  Malot  admits  that,  while 
rdigious  liberty  is  inscribed  on  the  Freadi  coaetittttion,  it  is  only  {wae- 
tised  in  England. 

French  romances,  Hector  tells  us,  being  founded  on  love  and  adalteiy, 
it  is  supposed  that  <iiese  two  ingredients  enter  laigely  into  the  construe- 
tioB  of  French  society,  whereas  English  romances,  always  representing 
virtue  triumphant  in  marriage^  the  contrsry  is  supposed  to  be  the  case 
in  England.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the  opposite  that  is  the  case — the  En^ 
lish,  as  prov'ed  beyond  controversy  by  the  revelations  of  the  Divorce 
Courts^  avB  the  flagrant  criminals,  the  French  the  really  virtuous.  Only 
French  romances  are  candid  and  sincere;  the  English  romances  are 
hypooriticaL  English  girls,  we  are  further  informed,  have  no  other  idea 
hat  that  of  marriage.  "  In  France  every  woman  is  made  by  her  mo- 
ther and  her  husband  ;  in  England  she  is  made  by  the  husband  she  has 
missed — that  is  to  say,  by  experience."  "  Marrii^e,  which  gives  inde- 
pendence to  our  young  girls,  takes  it  away  from  the  English  woman." 
We  do  not  predsely  fathom  what  is  implied  here  by  the  idea  of  a  wife's 
independence.  Surely  not  that  which  would  be  superficially  deduced 
6om  it?  Hector,  however,  admits  that  although  he  should  prefer  love  to 
diat  sense  of  duty  which  he  says  regulates  all  tibings  in  England,  that  mo- 
desty is  a  genuine  characteristic  of  the  English  female^  that  both  coun- 
tries err  in  their  manner  of  comprehending  the  nuptial  tie ;  and  that  <'  if 
the  English  would  only  ally  themselves  to  French  women,  and  the 
FreiM^  to  English  woosen,  a  race  would  spring  from  such  unions  that 
would  astonish  the  world  that  it  would  dominate !" 

The  omnipotence  of  British  society,  its  nature,  its  pretensions,  and  its 
creed,  axe,  according  to  the  same  authority,  best  manifested  in  its  litera- 
tuie.  Thackeray,  £>r  example,  he  descrines  as  a  satirist,  a  caricaturist, 
and  a  moralist;  but  he  is  obliged  to  model  his  attacks  upon  a  coirupt 
society  by  the  exigencies  of  Uat  very  society  itself.  To  please  the 
piBstaii%  he  becomes  a  puritan^  and  his  charaeten  are  all  either  vicioas 
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or  virtuous — not  as  in  nature,  with  vice  and  virtue  comminglecl.  He  lays 
all  the  vice  at  the  doorways  of  the  aristocracv*  and  he  brings  types  of 
goodness  and  tenderness  from  out  of  the  middle  classes  to  contrast  with 
uiose  specimens  of  a  profligate  humanity  ;  but,  unendowed  with  passion, 
and  untouched  by  any  artistic  inspiration,  his  works  are  hence  mono- 
tonous as  so  many  sermons,  his  scenes  are  so  many  demonstrations,  and 
his  actors  so  many  puppets,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exhibit  such  and  such  a 
moral  truth.  It  is  thus  that  a  romancer,  who  has  painted  with  a  renaark- 
able  vigour  the  sins  of  the  aristocracy,  the  isolation  of  classes,  &mily 
divisions,  the  humiliations  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  triumphs  of  material 
interests  over  those  of  the  mind,  has  sil  his  works  vitiated  by  the  des- 
potism of  society.  The  criticism  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  we  give  it 
as  it  is. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  Dickens.  The  French  critic  avers,  that  whe- 
ther he  really  partook  of  the  moral  ideas  which  rule  all  things  in  England, 
or  that  he  wished  to  conquer  his  public,  he  adopted  them  at  once,  and 
was  prodigal  of  concessions  and  flattery  to  everything  that  is  English- 
religion,  morals,  and  manners.  But  when  he  had  gained  his  footing  he 
began  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  art  He  flagellated  hypocrisy  in  the 
person  of  Pecksniff,  and  ridiculed  pride  in  Dombey ;  and,  gaining  inde- 
pendence with  strength,  he  has  subjected]whole  classes,  and  especially  the 
manufacturing  classes,  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the  Church,  to  whole- 
sale chastisement.  Uninfluenced  by  the  national  hypocrisy,  Dickens, 
we  are  told,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  romancers ;  and  even 
now,  while  his  qualities  are  his  own,  his  defects  are  those  of  the  country 
he  lives  in,  and  that  tyrannises  over  htm.  What  is  wanted,  as  in  Thac- 
keray, is  described  as  "passion."  Our  writers,  we  are  told,  '* dare  not 
remove  the  vine-leaf  which  English  prudery  has  chastely  placed  upon 
the  human  figure."     And  perhaps  it  is  better  it  is  so. 

We  will  spare  our  readers  the  infliction  of  details,  which  can  be  only 
painful  to  them,  of  pictures  of  London  by  gas-light,  as  viewed  by  a 
stranger  in  the  Haymarket  and  the  purlieus  of  Leicester-square.  Such  a 
stranger  ought  not  to  fomt  that  male  and  female  foreigners  play  no 
email  part  in  the  orgies  ni^tly  enacted  in  those  neighbourhoods. 

To  turn  from  these  painful  themes,  M.  Hector  Malot  passed,  he  says, 
through  three  changes  of  disposition  during  his  brief  sojourn  in  the 
British  metropolis ;  first,  he  was  all  astonishment  at  the  crowd,  noise,  and 
bustle,  from  which  he  sought  refuge  upon  the  Thames.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  of  ennui,  induced  by  thinking  that  this  crowd  was 
always  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  could  get  nothing  but  spongy 
bread  and  fat  meat.  (The  meat  of  the  English  races  of  cattle  and  sheep 
he  declares  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  £e  French  races.)  And  this 
state  of  mind  gave  way,  with  a  further  initiation,  to  curiosity.  London, 
he  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  no  city  at  all,  but  an  agglomeration  of 
suburbs  and  villages.  It  had  one  or  two  works  of  architecture,  and  no 
end  of  rubbish  ;  ^e  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  only  good  for  a  cork 
model ;  Trafalgar-square  is  as  despicable  as  it  is  pretentious ;  the'  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  pobting  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar  (this  solves  a  pro- 
blem often  proposed — what  is  he  pointing  at  ?) ;  and  Nelson  has  a  rolled 
•able  behind  him,  which  looks  like  anvthmg  else  but  a  cable !  Whatever 
we  have  is,  further,  buried  in  soot  and  damp.  The  houses,  in  oonsequenoo 
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of  these  sad  results  of  coal  combustion  and  a  moist  climate,  are  always 
being  whitewashed,  painted,  or  stuccoed,  as  are  also  the  trees,  and,  with 
time,  it  is  expected  that  the  same  attention  will  be  paid  to  flowers  and 
fruit.  This  is  not  impossible  at  the  Horticultural  Q-ardens  at  Kensing- 
ton. Nothing,  however,  was  more  annoying  than  to  cross  the  Parks  with 
the  idea  of  getting  into  the  country  and  to  find  that  the  town  still  lay 
beyond  them.  London  was  then  discovered  to  have  no  suburbs.  This 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  not  so  in  a  Frenchman's  sense  of  the 
word.  To  him  suburbs  are  the  abode  of  misery.  There  being  no  octroi 
in  London,  the  poor  dwell  in  the  heart  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  metropolis 
itself ;  and  there  are,  therefore,  no  suburbs  to  London  in  a  French  point 
of  view.  There  are,  however,  different  *' quarters,*'  and  each  has  its 
eharacteristics.  The  people  of  Chelsea  and  Brompton,  we  are  told,  ape 
the  aristocracy.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Bayswater  and  Paddington. 
Those  who  prefer  comfort  to  appearances  dwell  in  St.  John's-wood. 
"  Islington  is  religious ;  Camden-town  calm."  With  this  last  familiar 
remark  we  shake  hands  with  our  amusing  photographer  of  London. 
Before  starting,  he  went  up  ''  Primrose-hilT'  to  see  the  metropolis,  and 
the  obdurate  fog  naturally  objected  to  the  proceeding;  but,  as  he  came 
down,  he  said  to  himself,  that  '*  a  people  who  had  power  and  perseverance, 
although  not  endowed  with  ideas  to  the  same  extent,  was  still  a  great 
people  ;  and  that  the  qualities  which  give  force  and  success  are,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  most  exclusive." 


THE  EMIGRANT  GIRL. 

BT  MRS.  AXFRED  MIINSTER. 


To  each  well-remembered  comer  she  bade  a  last  farewell, 
As  she  left  the  quiet  cottage  where  she  never  more  should  dwell ; 
She  wept  beside  the  smoke-stained  hearth,  now  desolate  and  cold, 
WheoB  the  dead  and  distant  gathered  in  the  happj  days  of  old ; 
But  she  wept  and  lingered  longer  than  in  all  the  rest  beside 
In  the  still,  deserted  chamber  where  her  gentle  mother  died. 

She  went  forth  in  the  sunshine  that  was  streaming  over  all, 

And  she  plucked  a  spray  of  ivy  from  the  grey  and  mossy  wall ; 

The  robin  poured  his  liquid  song  from  where,  beneath  the  eaves. 

His  tiny  nest  was  hidden  in  the  shining  ivy  leaves. 

And  she  said,  *'  Ah  thou  wilt  still  be  here,  for  years  and  years  to  come, 

But  I  mast  go  for  ever  from  my  childhood's  happy  home." 

She  looked  up  to  the  mountains,  the  "  everlasting  hilb," 
She  heard  the  sighing  of  their  heath,  the  rushing  of  their  rills, 
She  saw  the  rowan  l)errie8  bend  their  coral  dusters  down. 
And  the  wild  and  lonely  moorland  stretch  onward  bare  and  brown, 
And  tears  rushed  to  her  aching  eyes,  tears  from  the  heart's  deep  springs. 
For  the  hills,  and  moor,  and  rowans  were  to  her  familiar  things. 
Feb. — TOL.  cxxvn.  no.  dvi.  q 
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She  had  grown  up  in  their  shadows,  manj  a  long  bright  summer  day 
Had  she  rambled  with  her  brokers  throueh  the  glens  that  'mid  them  lay; 
Well  she  knew  the  rocky  lioUows  where  tne  purple  foz(^0¥e  bloomed. 
And  the  soeated  tufts  of  the  wild  thyme  the  brooding  air  perfumed ; 
Well  she  knew  the  grassy  dingles  where  the  fairy-flax  ffrew  best. 
And  the  plume-like  ferns  beneath  the  thorns  that  hid  the  linnet's  nest. 

She  gazed  upon  the  riyer  that  rolled  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

And  too  faitiifttlly  her  heart  recalled  the  false  and  futhless  one 

Who  had  told  his  loye  beside  it,  where  the  dark  men  alders  grow. 

In  the  stillness  of  an  autumn  eve,  now  long  and  lon^  ago, 

Por  his  fiaith  was  hers  no  longer,  and  by  that  yery  tide 

Where  his  troth  to  her  was  plighted,  dwelt  be  with  another  bride. 

She  turned  from  the  bright  waters,  for  her  sore  heart  could  not  brook. 
Upon  one  low  roof  peeping  through  the  clustered  trees  to  look, 
For  his  words  were  untorgotten,  still  she  seemed  their  tones  to  hear. 
And  in  the  dreams  of  night  and  day  he  breathed  them  in  her  ear. 
Yet  she  knew  he  was  another's,  and  that  she  to  him  was  nought. 
And  her  bitter  parting  sorrow  was  more  bitter  for  the  thought. 

She  sought  the  quiet  churchyard  where  her  mother's  adies  slept. 

And  on  the  low  and  daisied  mound  in  agony  she  wept : 

'<  Mother !  mother !  'tis  the  last  time  tluit  I  shall  kneel  to  pray 

Beside  your  graye,  your  darling  is  going  far  away. 

And  my  dust  shall  never  mingle  with  hers  who  gave  me  birth — 

I  must  perish  among  strangers,  and  be  laid  in  afien  earth." 

She  called  the  honeysuckles  that  put  their  red  lips  forth. 
And  gathered  from  the  little  mound  a  sod  of  grassy  earth : 
"  'Twill  be  with  me  in  the  storm  upon  the  wild  Atlantic  wave, 
'Twill  be  with  me  in  the  cofiin  when  they  lay  me  in  the  grave." 
She  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  grave  where  ail  that  loved  her  lay. 
And  then  to  face  a  strange  new  world  the  orphan  turned  away. 

She  shall  dwell  among  strange  people,  she  shall  see  the  mighty  woods, 
And  the  grand  majestic  rivers,  with  their  broad  and  foaming  floods. 
But  the  valley,  and  the  rowans,  and  the  fields  of  yellow  com. 
And  the  mountain  shadows  resting  on  the  cot  where  she  was  born. 
Shall  be  with  her  in  her  musings,  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eye. 
And  she  ne'er  can  love  her  distant  home  like  that  she  now  must  leaye. 

By  the  golden  light  of  memory,  the  dreams  of  the  old  time 

Shall  dim  the  real  things  of  life  in  that  far  distant  clime ; 

Old  friends,  old  haunts,  and,  more  than  all,  the  first  love  dead  and  gone. 

Whatever  may  be  her  future  fate,  shaU  stand  apart  alone, — 

The  maple  groves  shall  echo  to  the  old  immortal  songs. 

That  music  which  to  Ireland's  soil  and  Irish  hearts  belongs. 

Those  strains  we  hear  at  even,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low, 

And  homeward  from  the  meadows  bands  of  weary  mowers  go. 

With  the  yearning  of  home-sickness  she  shall  weep  and  sing  them  yet. 

And  her  own  dear  land  and  youthful  days  she  never  can  forget. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CALVIN  * 

Calvin  was  born  ftfc  Noyoa,  ia  Picardy,  on  July  10,  1509.  Hit 
&ther,  Gerard  Chauvin,  was  notary  apostolic  and  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
and  was  well  respected  by  the  clergy.  His  son  was  educated  for  the 
Church,  and  from  an  early  date  displayed  a  serious  character,  and  his 
&ther  secured  him  a  better  education  than  was  usual  at  that  period 
among  the  citizen  class,  by  placing  him  in  the  family  of  a  Seigneur  de 
Mommor,  and  as  the  expense  was  heary,  he  obtained  for  his  son,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  a  chaplaincy  called  La  Gh^sine.  A  few  days  after  the 
boy  received  the  tonsnre,  and  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  soul  to  his 
new  vocation.  Two  years  later,  young  Calvin  proceeded  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies,  and  gained  the  frieiidship  of  the  regent  of  La  Marche 
College,  Mathurin  Cordier.  It  is  possible  that  the  cruelties  practised  at 
this  period  on  the  Lutherans  proauoed  a  marked  effect  on  the  young 
student's  mind,  and  it  was  by  the  gleam  of  the  pyres  that  he  resolutely 
entered  on  die  path  where  he  might  meet  at  each  step  one  destined  for 
himself.  After  distinguishing  himself  greatly  by  his  Latin  studies,  young 
Calvin  was  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  Noyou  to  the  curacy  of  Pont 
TEv^ne,  or,  as  Desmay  says,  "  The  sheep  were  handed  over  to  the  wolf 
for  protection.**  By  his  father's  advice  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  to  study.  After 
a  while  he  went  to  Bourges,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Aiciati,  anti  it  was 
here  that  Calvin's  future  life  was  indicated  to  him.  Melchior  Wolmar,  the 
Greek  professor,  secretly  taught  his  scholars  from  a  far  mofe  important 
book  than  even  Sophocles  and  Homer— a  book  which  he  had  seen  in  Ger- 
many change  the  hith.  of  a  country  when  in  the  hands  of  Luther.  With 
the  study  of  the  Bible  the  scales  tell  from  off  Calvin's  eyes,  and  so  soon 
as  he  felt  inwardly  convinced  of  the  truth,  the  young  student  earnestly 
began  making  proselytes.  On  returning  to  Parts,  Calvin  lodged  with 
Etienne  de  la  Forge,  a  merchant,  *'  whose  memory,"  he  tells  us,  **  ought 
to  be  blessed  among  the  faithful  as  that  of  «  martyr  in  Christ."  At  this 
house  Calvin  began  to  hold  assemblies :  at  first  secret,  af^rwards  almost 
public,  and  people  of  all  conditions  swelled  his  small  congiegatton.  At  this 
period  he  resolved  to  resign  the  small  chaplaincy  and  cure,  which  were 
his  sole  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  had  a  reluctance  to  be  any  longer 
flupported  by  a  Church  which  he  refused  to  serve.  Nor  must  he  be 
blamed  for  not  having  taken  this  step  sooner ;  the  men  of  the  movement 
did  not  dream  of  quitting  the  Church,  but  of  transforming  it.  In  the 
loesn  while  Calvin  sold  the  small  property  which  he  inherited  on  his 
fiather's  death,  so  that  he  might  have  available  funds  when  the  impending 
atorm  burst  over  his  head. 

The  first  public  danger  to  Calvin  was  of  rather  curious  origin. 
Niohoias  Cop,  rector  of  the  University,  had  an  oration  to  deliver  at  the 
Octave  of  St.  Martin,  and  requested  Calvin  to  write  it  for  him.  He  did 
flo,  and  threw  a  bombshell  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  openly  avowing 
jnstifioation  by  finth.     There  was  a  tremendous  uproar.     Pariiament  in« 

*  Calvin,  sa  Tie  et  ser  &rits.    Par  Pelix  Bongener.    Paris :  OherbuUeK. 
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terfered,  and  Cop  fled  to  Basle.  Bat  the  real  author  of  the  discourse 
was  suspected,  and  hence  Calvin  was  obliged  to  escape  from  Paris  also. 
After  suffering  considerable  persecution,  he  souffht  shelter  at  the  court 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  Reformation,  and 
was  anxiously  trying  to  convert  her  brother,  Francis  L  : 

At  this  court  was,  among  others,  old  Le  Fevre,  the  man  who  had^ first  caught 
a  clear  glimpse  of  what  Providence  was  preparing,  and  who  at  the*outset,  seiz- 
ing one  dajTarel's  hand,  said  to  him  :  "  My  dear  William,  God  will  renew  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it."  But  Farel  had  been  compelled  to  quit 
France,  and  Le  Fevre  was  asking  himself,  not  without  discouragement,  who 
would  play  the  part  taken  from  his  friend,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  the 
most  eK)quent  and  capable  of  the  apostles  of  the  lleformation.  When  he  saw 
Calvin,  he  quickly  understood  that  he  had  in  him  more  than  Farel,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  and,  as  Beza  teUs  us,  *'  he  regarded  this  young  man  gladly,  as  if 
presaging  that  he  would  be  the  author  of  the  Eestoration  of  the  Church  in 
France."  Le  Fevre  believed,  and  wished  to  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Church  by  the  Church — a  reconstruction  without  previous 
demolition.  A  man  who,  in  his  lectures  on  faith  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  had 
detected,  ten  years  before  Luther,  the  intimate  vice  of  Romanism,  and  the  secret 
of  the  sought-for  regeneration,  still  adhered  to  the  respect  and  illusions  which 
had  in  the  first  instance  restrained  the  arm  of  the  German  monk.  Calvin  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  effected  what 
the  sight  of  so  many  events  he^  been  unable  to  effect.  The  aged  man  was  con- 
vinced that  no  truce  was  possible  between  the  Gospel  and  Rome,  and  that  the 
axe  must  be  laid  t-o  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Marguerite  induced  her  brother  to  forgive  the  trouble  hanging  over 
Calvin's  head,  and  he  returned  to  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  Reformers 
would  not  accept  the  terms  offered  them  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  their 
religion  if  they  kept  in  the  background.  They  commenced  hostilities  by 
spreading  abroad  a  multitude  of  placards,  so  numerous  that  this  year  was 
long  known  aa  ^*  I'ann^  des  placards."  They  were  found  in  the  king's 
palace,  even  in  his  cabinet,  and  were  probably  placed  there  by  some 
enemy  of  the  Reformers.  At  last,  on  October  18,  1534,  Paris  was  in- 
undated with  the  '*  veritable  articles  upon  the  horrible  and  great  abuses 
of  the  papal  mass."  These  articles  trenched  very  closely  on  blasphemy, 
and  the  kin^  thought  it  his  duty  actively  to  interfere.  Thirty-six  men, 
chosen  hap-hazard,  were  sentenced  to  death  by  fire,  and  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  was  employed.  At  six  fires,  lighted  in  difiBerent  parts  of  the  city, 
six  men,  suspended  from  a  swinging  beam,  were  plunged  into  the  fire, 
then  withdrawn,  and  then  plunged  in  again.  The  king  wished  his 
yictims  to  feel  that  they  were  dying,  and  also  to  witness  their  tortures 
with  his  own  eyes.  Calvin  was  forced  to  fly  fix>m  his  persecutors,  first  to 
Poitiers,  where  the  first  evangelical  communion  was  taken  in  a  grotto 
still  known  as  Calvin's,  and  thence  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  and  his  ft-iend 
Du  Tellet  arrived  with  ten  crowns  as  their  entire  fortune.  But  Stras- 
bourg was  a  haven  for  them,  as,  during  thirteen  years,  it  had  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Reformation.  Here  Calvin  enjoyed  the  hospitalibr 
of  Berne  for  a  season,  but,  not  finding  that  repose  for  which  he  longec^ 
he  emigrated  to  Basle,  where  (Ecolampadius  had  just  died.  Capito  and 
Simon  GzynsBus  were  labouring  peacefully,  and  Erasmus  was  growing 
old.  Here  it  was  that  Calvin  stepped  into  the  front  rank  of  the  Refor- 
mation, by  publishing  bis  ^*  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religion."  This 
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book,  first  pnblUhed  in  1535  or  1536,  was  destioed  to  be  the  work  of 
Calvin's  entire  life,  for  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  revising  and  per- 
fecting it.  This  work  responded  to  a  general  want,  for  it  was  a  catechism 
of  the  new  faith.  The  preface,  addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  was  universally  read.  Apart  from 
its  theological  merits,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  French  writing 
in  existence.  Among  those  who  were  most  affected  by  it  was  Ren6e  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Her 
court  was  a  gathering-place  for  the  French  refugees,  among  them  being 
Marot,  the  poet,  bamshed  for  the  affair  of  the  placards ;  and  one  day 
arrived  Charles  d'Espeville,  who  was  no  other  than  the  author  of  the 
"  Institution,"  probably  invited  by  the  princess  herself.  The  duke  felt 
alarmed  at  this  concourse  of  Frenchmen,  as  he  was  pressed  by  Charles  V. 
on  one  side  and  by  the  Pope  on  the  other,  and  ordered  them  off.  Marot 
retired  to  Venice,  while  Calvin  went  on  his  road  back  to  Basle.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Val  d*Aosta,  which  contained  many  adherents  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  took  refuge  in  a  house  still  known  as  *'  Calvin's  Farm," 
where  thousands  flocked  to  listen  to  his  exhortations.  But  he  had  a  for- 
midable foe  in  the  Bishop  of  Aosta,  who  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest, 
and  he  fled  with  those  of  bis  adherents  who  were  most  compromised.  The 
St.  Bernard  was  girded,  but  Calvin  and  his  companions  at  length 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Col  de  la  Duranda,  in  the  Valais,  which  is  still 
designated  by  the  name  of  '^  Calvin's  Window." 

Shortly  after,  Calvin  paid  his  first  visit  to  Geneva,  where  Yiret  and 
Farel  had  been  for  some  time  past  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  state  of  parties  was  still  veiy  unsettled,  and  although  the 
downfal  of  Catholicism  had  been  the  end  of  certain  evils,  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  beginning  or  aggravation  of  others.  Among  these  the 
worst  were  immorality  and  unbelief,  and  these  Farel  and  his  colleague  had 
energetically  combated.  In  addition  to  this,  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
faith  had  led  to  the  resumption  of  hostilities  against  the  city,  and  on 
September  24,  1535,  a  night  attack  all  but  made  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  bishop.  The  citizens  were  tortured  by 
famine,  but  held  out  bravely,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  February 
that  the  Bernese  army  arrived,  and  restored  some  slight  degree  of 
security.  Farel  still  continued  to  thunder  from  the  pulpit,  but  he  felt 
his  strength  failing  him,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  Geneva  was 
not  worthy  of  his  efforts,  when  in  Aug^t,  1536,  he  heard  that  the  author 
of  the  '<  Institution''  had  put  up  at  an  hostelry  in  the  city,  but  only  in- 
tended to  stay  one  night.  Farel  hastened  to  him,  and  urged  him  to 
remain  and  co-operate  with  him.  Calvin  alleged  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Church  militant,  but  was  destined  to  help  the  good  work.  After 
a  lengthened  discussion,  Farel  furiously  declared  that  these  were  but  pre- 
texts, and  that  God  would  curse  him  if  he  studied  hb  own  ease  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  Saviour.  Calvin  yielded  to  God,  but  not  to  the 
man,  although  the  latter  ever  remained  dear  to  him.  He  was  fond  of 
recalling  this  scene,  diis  '<  awful  adjuration,"  as  he  called  it,  "  as  if  God 
bad  stretched  out  His  hand  from  above  to  stop  him."  He  remained  in 
Geneva,  and  was  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Scriptures.  Natu- 
rally, he  did  not  long  adhere  to  his  appointed  duties,  but  launched  into 
fieioe  diatribes  agamst  immorality ,  which  produced  a  sturdy  opposition* 
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Still,  in  less  than  three  months  from  his  arnral,  he  achieved  m  hrilHant 
triamph  by  carrying  through  hie  ^*  Confession  of  Faith,"  by  which  he 
hoped  to  establish  an  intimate  relation  between  the  faith  and  morality. 
By  this  arrangement  the  pastors  acquired  the  authority  to  check  dis- 
orders, and  refer  them  to  the  syndics  for  punishment.  It  was  a  dangerous 
power  in  so  young  a  Church,  and  speedily  led  to  disturbances.  Au 
opposition  party  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Libertines^  who  openly 
expressed  their  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  Reformers  and  their  laws. 
Ere  long  the  Libertines  broke  out  in  open  violence,  for  Farel  and  Calvin 
were  obstinate,  and  refused  to  make  the  slightest  concession  which  might 
be  attributed  to  weakness.  There  were  riots  in  the  churches,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  council-general  expelled  the  two  ministers. 

The  exiles  retired  to  Basle,  and  ere  long  Calvin  received  letters  firom 
Bucer,  urging  him  to  return  to  Strasbourg.  He  went  there,  and  was 
heartily  welcomed :  a  ^urch  was  given  him  in  which  to  preach,  but  l^ 
some  neglect  no  salary  was  g^ranted  him,  and  henee  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  the  books  which  he  had  left  at  Geneva.  But  his  position  speedily 
improved,  when  refugees  flocked  in  from  all  sides  to  hear  him ;  he  was 
granted  the  right  of  citiaenship  and  a  considerable  salary,  and  appeared 
to  be  eomfbrtably  settled  for  life.  Still,  he  ever  regretted  the  luird  life 
which  he  had  led  at  Geneva,  and  he  eagerly  watch^  the  reaction  which 
was  taking  place  in  that  city.  A  magnificent  reply  which  Calvin  wrote 
to  Sadolet,  who  as  papal  envoy  was  trying  to  brii^  back  the  Genevese 
to  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  created  an  astounding  sensation  throughout 
Eorope.  Luther  enjoyed  it  greatly,  for  he  understood  the  importance  of 
a  controversy  waged  with  such  power  and  freshneas.  **  Here  is  a  writing,** 
he  said,  '*  which  has  hands  and  feet.  I  am  rejoiced  that  God  raises  up 
such  men.  They  will  continue  what  I  have  commenced  against  Anti- 
Christ,  and,  with  God's  help,  finish  it"  The  repentant  Genevese  soon 
made  an  effort  to  get  Calvin  back  among  them,  and  a  herald  of  the  state 
was  sent  off  with  a  letter  to  him.  He  was,  however,  at  Worms,  where  a 
diet  for  the  Christian  Reformation  was  being  held. 

During  his  absence  from  Geneva,  Calvin  had  been  travelling,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable  Melancthon,  who  was  anxious  to 
effect  an  agreement  between  him  and  Luther.  He  had  also  given 
hostages  to  fortune  by  marrying,  a  wife  having  been  found  for  him,  after 
considerable  difficulty  by  his  friends,  in  Idelette  de  Bure,  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  of  the  name  of  John  Storder,  by  whom  she  had  children. 
Bucer  was  acquainted  with  her,  and  strongly  recommended  her  to  his 
friend,  who  to^  her  on  his  recommendation.  Her  dower  was  a  strict 
piety,  a  vigilant  tenderness,  and  a  mind  capable  of  any  sacrifices.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  wedding  that  Calvin  received  the  invitation  to  return  to 
Geneva.  At  first  he  hesitated,  and  his  old  friend  Yiret  was  requested  to 
interpose.  In  Calvin's  reply  we  have  the  key*note  of  his  hesitation. 
**  Yon  tell  me  that  if  I  abandon  Cvcneva  the  Church  is  in  danger.  I  can 
give  you  no  other  answer  than  the  one  I  sent  yeu :  it  is,  that  no  place 
terrifies  me  so  much  as  Geneva.  Not  that  I  entertain  any  hatred  for 
ihem,  but  I  see  so  many  difficulties  that  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  escaping 
from  them.  Each  time  that  the  recollection  of  past  scenes  returns  to  me 
my  heart  is  chilled  with  horror."  But  Yiret  showed  him  what  his  duty 
was,  and  from  that  moment  no  hesitatkm  was  possible.     The  eottooL  of 
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GeneTa  gave  him  a  house  to  live  io,  and  he  at  length  arrived  at  that  city. 
The  registers  contain  various  details  about  his  reception :  thua^  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  '*  Ordered  that  cloth  be  bought  to  make  him  a  gown ;"  and 
a  few  days  after,  **  The  treasurer  is  authorised  to  pay  eight  crowns  of  the 
sun  for  the  gown  of  Master  Calvin,  including  doth  and  fur/'  On  Octo- 
ber 4,  "  Salary  of  Master  Calvin,  who  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
propitious  to  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  endures  a 
heavy  burden  from  travellers.  Upon  this,  resolved  that  he  have  as  wage 
five  hundred  florins,  twelve  sacks  of  wheat,  and  two  barrels  of  wine.*' 
The  money  represents  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  at  the  present 
day.  He  had  the  added  comfort,  could  he  but  have  enjoyed  it,  that  the 
house  given  him»  in  which  he  would  live  for  three-and- twenty  year% 
offered  a  magnificent  prospect  over  the  lake  and  of  the  blue  mountains 
in  the  distance.  We  do  not  find,  however,  in  one  of  his  writings,  that 
the  glories  of  nature  exercised  the  slightest  influence  on  him;  he  was  a 
thorough  Peter  Bell  in  that  respect.  Had  Luther  lived  amid  such 
aeenery,  how  he  would  have  revelled  in  it !  how  he  would  have  recorded 
his  impressions^  and  looked  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God !  Nor  do 
we  find  in  Cal^nn's  works  any  of  those  touching  effusions  to  his  family 
to  which  Luther  is  so  prone,  and  we  consequently  cannot  refrain  from 
tke  suspicion  that  the  following  description,  which  we  borrow  from  M. 
Jules  Bonnet,  is  to  some  extent  idealised : 

The  traits  scattered  through  the  correspondence  of  Calvin  and  his  friends  are 
of  those  of  the  Christian  wife  devoted  to  all  the  duties  of  her  calling.  Visiting 
the  sick,  consoling  the  afflicted,  creeling  the  strangers  who  rap  at  the  Reformer's 
door;  watching  at  his  bedside  during  the  days  of  illness,  or  when,  though  well 
disp<^ed  "  in  aU  the  rest  of  his  body,"  he  is  tortured  by  a  pain  which  hardly 
permits  him  to  do  anything',  and  he  is  ''almost  ashamed  of  living  so  uselessly  ;'* 
sustaining  him  in  the  hours  of  di:jcourag6nient  and  sorrow ;  and,  lastly,  praying 
in  her  elmmber  when  riot  parades  the  streets,  and  on  all  sides  cries  iA  death  are 
raised  against  the  ministers ; — such  are  the  cares  which  occupy  IdeletLe's  life. 
Her  liveUest  pleasures  are  listening  to  holy  admonitions,  offering  Christian 
hospitality  to  Ualvin's  friends,  accompan;fing  him  on  his  rare  trips  to  Coligny  or 
Bdlerive,  visiting  at  Lausanne  Viret  s  wife,  the  pious  Elizabetii  Turtaz,  whom 
she  loves  as  a  sister,  and  whose  loss  she  will  have  to  lament  too  soon.  It  is 
with  her  that  Idelette  goes  to  spend  a  few  days  in  May,  1545,  when  Calvin  pro^ 
eeeds  to  Zurich  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Yandois  of  Provence,  and  suspend,  by 
a  solenm  intervention  of  the  cantons,  the  frightful  massacre  of  Cabri^res  ana 
Meiiadol.  She  returns  to  Lausanne  for  the  last  time  in  June,  1548,  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  causing  no  trouble  to  her  hosts,  and  suffering  from  the  renec- 
tion  that  she  cannot  do  them  any  good  offices  in  return  for  those  which  she  re- 
ceives from  them.  Idelette  appears  to  us  under  a  still  more  touchuig  aspect  in  her 
maternal  afllictions.  In  the  second  year  of  her  marriage,  July,  1542,  she  had  a 
son ;  but  this  child  was  soon  taken  mm  her,  and  she  was  supported  in  her  trial 
by  the  evidences  of  sympathy  wliich  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
kviahed  upon  her.  A  letter  written  by  the  Reformer  to  Yiret  initiates  us  into 
his  sorrow  and  that  of  his  companion.  *'  Salute  all  our  brethren,"  he  says— • 
**  salute  also  thy  wife,  to  whom  mine  sends  her  tlianks  for  the  sweet  and  holy 
consolations  she  has  received  from  her.  She  would  like  to  be  able  to  answer 
with  her  own  hand,  but  she  has  not  even  the  strength  to  dictate  a  few  words. 
In  withdrawing  our  son  from  us,  the  Lord  has  dealt  us  a  very  painfiil  blow ;  but 
He  is  our  father,  and  knows  what  is  fitting  for  His  children."  Two  years  later, 
Idelette's  heart  was  lacerated  by  a  new  trial— the  k)S6  of  a  danehter,  who  had 
ennsoled  her  sofitade  during  a  few  days.    A  third  infuit,  of  which  M.  de  Falaii 
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was  to  be  godfather,  was  also  taken  from  her.  Idelette  wept :  the  Eeformer, 
smitten  so  many  times  in  his  sweetest  affections,  only  found  consolation  in  the 
feeling  of  spiritud  paternity,  wliich  inspired  him,  at  a  later  date,  with  the 
eloquent  repy  to  one  of  his  adversaries,  Baudoin :  "  God  had  given  me  a  son : 
God  took  him  from  me  again.  Let  my  enemies  see  a  shame  for  me  in  this  trial ! 
Have  I  not  ten  thousand  children  in  the  Christian  world  ?" 

In  the  last  sentence  we  find  an  apology  for  Calvin's  reticence  about  aU 
relating  to  himself  and  his  household  belongings.  He  felt  as  if  the  time 
he  might  devote  to  speaking  about  his  family  in  the  flesh  would  be  stolen 
^m  that  other  family  which  Heaven  had  given  him — the  "  ten  thousand" 
who  recognised  him  as  father.  He  was  assuredly  in  error,  for  it  would 
not  have  been  lost  time  even  for  the  ten  thousand,  or  for  his  task  among 
them.  Had  he  been  more  the  man,  more  weak  as  man  in  certain 
moments,  he  would  have  been  the  stronger  in  others,  like  Luther.  But 
this  error  was  that  of  self-denial,  duty,  conscience,  and,  better  still,  as  his 
letters  would  prove,  if  necessary,  that  of  a  deep  and  immovable  piety. 
Luther,  who  was  no  less  pious,  and  on  great  occasions  no  less  serious, 
knew  how  to  laugh,  and  was  fond  of  a  laugh :  the  miseries  of  his  youth  did 
not  destroy  his  stock  of  joyous  and  sparkling  humour.  Calvin  suffered 
less  in  mind  and  conscience,  but  everything  seems  to  have  conspired  only 
to  show  him  the  seamy  side.  Throughout  his  correspondence,  we  only 
find  one  instance  in  which  he  alludes  to  laughter,  and  then,  significantly 
enough,  he  is  obliged  to  write  through  his  secretary,  as  rheumatism  had 
settled  in  his  shoulder.  As  a  rule,  however,  with  Calvin  life  was  a  vale 
of  tears,  through  which  man  passed  to  knock  at  the  portals  opening  on 
eternal  felicity.  This  is  shown  by  the  letter  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred. Writing  to  M.  de  Falais,  who  had  just  had  a  son  bom  to  him, 
he  says :  '*  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  for  at  least  half  a  day, 
in  order  to  laugh  with  you  while  waiting  till  the  babe,  which  is  crying 
and  weeping,  is  induced  to  laugh  too.  For  weeping  is  the  first  note  to 
be  struck  at  the  beginning  of  this  life,  in  order  to  laugh  the  more  when 
we  have  left  it" 

Returning  to  Geneva  as  a  triumpher,  Calvin  showed  himself  inexorable, 
and  the  code  which  he  drew  up  would  have  been  regarded  as  intolerable 
among  the  New  Hampshire  Puritans,  who  hung  the  cat  on  the  Monday 
for  having  moused  on  the  Sunday.  No  wonder  that  the  sturdy  Genevese 
republicans  kicked  against  the  pricks,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  a  woman  of  the  people  replying,  when  a  Lyounese  refugee  praised 
the  glorious  liberty :  "  True  liberty,  quotha !  We  were  compelled  for- 
merly to  go  to  mass,  and  now  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  sermon." 
The  struggle  broke  out  again  between  the  pastors  and  the  Libertines,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  female  being  summoned  before  the  consistory,  *'on 
account  of  sundry  enormous  speeches."  They  were  Anabaptist  doctrines, 
which  she>  parrot-like,  repeated  after  her  husband,  one  Peter  Ameauz, 
who  was  naturally  indignant  when  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  locked  up  for 
a  few  days.  One  evening,  when  heated  by  wine,  he  gave  vent  to  the  verv 
natural  remark :  <'  Calvin  was  only  a  new  bishop,  worse  than  those  of  old; 
and  the  magistrates  who  supported  him  were  traitors.  The  true  religion 
was  his,  and  that  of  Calvin  was  merely  deception  and  tyranny.*'  The 
consistory  locked  him  up,  and  the  council  condemned  him  to  appear  at 
the  town-hall  and  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man*    Calvin,  however,  in  his 
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unbending  rigour,  was  not  contented  with  this  slight  punishment,  and 
had  a  trid  of  strength  with  the  authorities,  which  terminated  in  Ameaux 
being  condemned  to  do  penance  torch  in  hand.  This  arbitrary  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Calvin  led  to  some  exacerbation  ;  several  Libertines,  a  few 
days  later,  disturbed  him  while  preaching,  but  the  erection  of  the  gallows 
on  the  St.  Gervais-square,  in  ierrarem,  put  a  stop  to  that,  at  least  for 
the  present.  The  first  blood  shed  was  in  the  person  of  Jacques  Gruet, 
an  ex-canon,  who  was  suspected  of  throwing  into  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's 
a  letter  full  of  insults  against  Calvin  and  his  colleagues.  The  Reformer 
has  been,  and  is  still,  upbraided  for  allowing  such  an  iniquitous  sentence 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  sole  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  sanguinary 
temper  of  the  age.  Still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Calvin  was  a 
thorough  tyrant,  and  actuated  by  an  unbending  pride,  and  his  utmost 
efibrts  tended  to  crush  the  opposition  of  the  patricians,  for  which  the 
clerical  authority  offered  him  ample  power.  Shortly  after  the  execution 
of  Gruet,  he  came  into  collision  with  his  old  friend  Amied  Perrin,  whose 
wife,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens, 
was  summoned  before  the  consistoiy  for  giving  a  ball,  in  defiance  of  the 
ordinances.  Shortly  after,  Perrin  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  on  his  return  was  no  little  surprised  to  find  that  his 
wife  had  been  banished,  with  her  father,  to  Pregny,  in  Berne.  Naturally 
outraged  in  his  feelings,  the  husband  braved  the  council  and  consistory, 
fetched  his  wife  home,  and,  bursting  into  the  council-chamber,  declared 
that  he  had  done  the  state  such  services  that  it  ought  not  to  punish  his 
wife  and  relations.  A  counter  charge  of  treachery  was  brougnt  against 
Perrin,  a  very  useful  resource  in  those  days,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
captaincy-general  of  the  city.  At  this  his  friends  among  the  Libertines 
protested,  and  the  dispute  grew  so  hot  in  the  town -hall  that  swords  were 
drawn,  and  threats  were  uttered  against  Calvin.  On  hearing  of  these, 
Calvin  proeeeded  alone  to  the  town-hall,  and  defying  all  danger,  said, 
coldly  and  impassively,  that  he  knew  he  was  the  primary  cause  of  all 
these  discords.  If  they  insisted  on  banishing  him  he  would  go ;  and  if 
they  wanted  once  again  to  try  and  save  Geneva  without  the  Gospel,  they 
could  do  so.  This  resolute  language  produced  its  effect ;  a  reconciliation  . 
was  patched  up  between  Calrin  and  Perrin,  and  a  temporary  truce  was 
restored — ^temporary,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : 

The  calm  was  only  on  the  surface.  A  year  after  the  faets  which  we  have  re- 
corded— and  we  can  scarce  believe  that  the  whole  of  1548  passed  away  tran- 
quilly— ^we  find  Calvin  again  before  the  council.  He  complains  that  certain 
citizens,  Amied  Perrin  among  others,  abstain  from  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  and  he 
asks  whether  this  is  what  had  been  promised.  Do  these  citizens  complain  of 
him  ?  If  he  wished,  in  his  turn,  to  enumerate  his  grievances,  he  had  assuredly 
no  lack  of  them.  The  Libertines  poured  out  the  lowest  insults  upon  him,  ana 
some  gave  bis  name  to  their  dogs.  When  he  passed  along  the  streets,  some 
whistled,  aud  others  shouted  "  Cahin"  so  that  it  shoold  sound  like  Cain.  They 
were  not  the  chiefs  who  did  this,  but  they  inspired  it,  and,  in  any  case,  they  did 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  Still,  he  wished  to  ask  once  again  for  a  reconciliation, 
and  that  the  Christmas  Communion  should  not  be  profaned  by  enmities,  or 
neelected  on  account  of  rancour.  The  syndics  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  do 
iheu:  best.  A  month  later,  the  Libertines  had  mamsuvred  so  cleverly  that  Perrin 
was  first  syndic. 

Both  parties,  hereupon,  prepared  for  the  struggle,  and  Berthelier,  son 
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of  the  glorious  political  martyr  of  1521,  was  put  f(ffward  as  ehaittpon  of 
the  Libertioes.  Summoned  on  several  occasions  befwe  the  consbtory, 
he  behaved  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  and  eventually  produced  a  dis- 
pute which  threatened  serious  consequences.  Elxeommunicated  for  various 
scandals  shortly  before  the  September  Commonion,  Berthelier  appealed  to 
the  council,  which,  overawed  by  his  friends,  quashed  the  decree,  declaring 
that  if  in  his  eonscieuoe  he  fdt  able  to  communieaAe^  he  was  at  liberty  to 
do  aa  Calvin,  every  hair  bristling  at  the  insult,  declared  that  be  would 
not  submit  to  this  overriding  of  the  law,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
Berthelier  sliould  not  communicate.  The  council,  while  maintaining  its 
decision,  begged  Berthelier  quietly  to  keep  away  from  the  church,  but 
be  was  determined  to  try  conclusions  with  tlie  spiritual  autoen^  of 
Geneva.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  Calvin  ascended  the  pulpit  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  noticed  in  the  congregation  an  insolent  band  of  Liber- 
tines. Faying  no  attention  to  them,  however,  he  preached  on  the  pre* 
paration  for  the  Communi<M),  and  concluded :  *'  For  my  pari,  so  long  as 
God  leaves  me  here^  since  He  has  given  me  constancy  and  I  liave 
derived  it  from  Him,  I  will  employ  it,  whatever  may  happen,  and  govern 
myself  according  to  my  Master's  rule,  which  is  to  me  perfectly  clear  and 
notorious.  ....  As  we  are  about  taking  the  Holy  Supper,  if  any  one 
prohibited  by  the  council  approach  this  Table,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall 
behave  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do."  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  he  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  blessed  the  bread  and  wine.  The  Libertines 
rose  from  their  seats  and  came  towards  him,  but,  covering  with  his  handa 
the  sacred  symbol^  he  esdaimed,  <*  You  can  cut  these  hands  and  break 
these  limbs.  My  blood  is  yours,  shed  it;  but  you  will  never  force  me  to 
give  holy  things  to  profane  men! '  The  *<  pro&ne"  were  checked  by  this 
voice  and  these  gestures ;  they  looked  at  each  other  aad  around  them.  A 
murmur  of  indignation  was  raised,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot,  cries  would  have  broken  out.  The  Libertines  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  and  left  the  church. 

Calvin  fully  expected  to  be  banished  for  this  boldness,  and  openly 
alluded  to  the  fact  in  his  afternoon  sermon.  ^  It  was,"  he  said,  *'  per- 
.  baps  the  last  time  that  be  should  address  the  people  c^  Geneva.  FiimLy 
resolved  not  to  do  anything  which  was  not  in  accordanoe  with  God,  he 
would  remain,  so  long  as  hu  voiee  could  make  itself  heard ;  but  if  he 
were  constrained  to  be  silent,  he  would  depart."  He  had  taken  for  his 
text  Saint  Paul's  farewell  to  the  Ephesians;  he  repeated  to  his  weeping 
congregation  the  words,  '*  Grace  be  with  aU  them  that  love  our  Lord  in 
nneerity,"  and  went  home  to  await  the  decree  of  banishment.  But  the 
decree  did  not  arrive,  and  be  soon  saw,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  posituA 
had  become  better,  for  the  people  stood  aloof  from  the  Libertines,  and 
Calvin  knew  exactly  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  For  all  that,  the 
stri^gle  was  a  fierce  one,  and  the  Libertines  adopted  the  tactics  of  cry- 
ing out  against  the  foreigners  who  ruled  the  city.  This  led  to  a  serious 
collision  in  the  end,  and  several  of  the  Libertines  were  executed.  Ber- 
thelier and  Perrin  would  have  shared  the  saaae  fate  if  they  had  not  soughi 
shelter  in  the  Bernese  territory.  With  this  heat  of  strength  the 
Libertine  party  was  broken  up,  and  though  they  still  ceotiBued  to  in- 
trigue with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  they  exercised  no  material  influence  over 
the  Genevese.  But,  in  these  nine  years  of  skirmishing,  Calvin's  strength 
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and  spirits  had  begun  to  give  way.  As  he  wrote  to  Wolff  in  1555 : 
*'  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  burnt  once  for  all  by  Papists  than  to  be 
incessantly  tortured  by  these  people.  Only  one  thing  supports  me  in  this 
rude  service :  it  is,  that  death  will  soon  give  me  my  discharge."  But  the 
state  of  afifairs  will  be  best  judged  from  the  following  extract: 

Select  any  day  during  these  nine  years,  and  pay  Calvin  a  visit  at  Geneva.  You 
have  come  to  see  the  Reformer,  the  man  whose  name  iills  Europe,  and  certainly 
you  will  find  him ;  but  do  you  know  whom  you  will  find  also  F-*a  man  who  is 
pursued  by  the  most  ignoble  annojances  and  irritated  by  the  coarsest  insults. 
Accompany  him  through  the  street,  and  vou  will  hear  the  hisses  of  which  he  has 
told  you.  That  dog  which  has  just  run  between  his  legs  is  cdled  to  heel  by  the 
name  of  Calvin,  and  the  dog  obeys,  for  it  is  its  name.  On  that  bridge  he  is 
crossing,  he  is  almost  thrown  down  by  three  scamps,  who  pretend  not  to  see 
him,  just  as  Penrin's  wife  yesterday,  while  leaving  the  city  on  horseback,  rode 
down  another  pastor  and  nearly  killed  him.  Pass  under  his  windows  some  even- 
ing, and  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  jou  do  not  meet  some  intoxicated  Libertine 
shouting  some  insult  to  him,  or  smging  some  abominable  couplet.  Last  Thurs- 
day>  at  the  consistory,  he  was  forced  to  endure  the  sarcasms  of  some  man  or 
woman,  who,  though  sent  to  prison  for  the  offence,  has  sworn  to  begin  again; 
next  Thursday  he  will  hear  the  same,  or  worse  still.  And  all  this  is  only  the 
accompaniment  of  graver  occupations  at  home  and  abroad,  the  meditations  of 
the  author,  the  trouble  of  an  immense]  correspondence,  the  fatigues  of  the 
pastor  and  the  preacher,  and  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  the  invalid,  for  we 
know  what  this  tormented  head  suffered  physically.  We  are  attacked  by  a 
diuiness  at  the  mere  thooght  of  all  tlus,  and  yet  we  must  think  of  it,  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  the  man  whom  his  irritated  nerves  caused  more  than 
once  to  write  or  do  things  which  we  should  have  preferred  unwritten  or 
undone. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  painful  isolation  in  which  the  death  of 
bifl  wife,  in  1549>  left  him.  In  a  letter  to  Yiret,  the  Reformer  expresses 
his  feelings  in  a  most  affecting  manner :  *'  I  have  lost  the  excellent  conw 
panion  of  my  life,  the  wife  who  would  never  have  left  me  in  misery,  or 
m  exile,  or  in  death.  She  was  a  precious  help  to  me,  for  she  never 
thought  of  self.  I  repress  my  sorrow  as  much  as  I  can ;  my  friends  do 
their  duty,  but  both  they  and  I  gain  but  little  by  it.  You  know  the 
tenderness  of  my  heart,  not  to  say  its  weakness.  I  should  succumb^  if  I 
did  not  make  any  effort  over  myself  to  surmount  my  aflikstion."  Calvin, 
however,  found  strength  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  and  his 
constancy  amid  his  tears  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  But  the 
remembrance  of  her  whom  he  had  lost  was  never  effaced  from  his  heart; 
though  still  young,  he  never  thought  of  forming  other  ties,  and  he  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Idelette  without  a  profound  respect  for  her  virtues, 
and  a  tender  veneration  for  her  memory.  The  loss  of  his  companion^ 
who  had,  in  all  probability,  soothed  his  bitter  feelings,  and  ur^ed  him  to 
moderation  in  the  moment  of  victory,  appears  to  have  brought  out  his 
natural  moroseness  in  grim  relief.  At  any  rate,  the  melancholy  facts 
connected  with  the  names  of  Bolsec,  Servetus,  and  Gentilis,  were  all 
posterior  to  the  death  of  Idelette.  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  in- 
TBstigate  iheee  affairs,  which  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  charactw  of 
Calvin  as  a  Christian,  and  which  have  offered  such  copious  materials  to 
Job  opponents, 

Jerome  Bolsec  had  been  a  Carmelite  at  Paris  i  denounced  for  some 
sermons  which  smelt  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and 
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sought  shelter  at  Geneva.  Here  the  opinions  he  expressed  ahout  pre* 
destination  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Company,  but  he  was 
released  on  a  promise  of  holding  his  tongue.  Some  time  after  he  rose 
publicly  in  a  church  to  attack  the  doctrine  which  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  him,  and  a  police  lieutenant  present  carried  him  off  to  prison.  The 
pastors  resolved  to  hold  a  conference  with  him,  and  Bolsec  defended  him- 
self very  cleverly,  and  forced  Calvin  to  defend  himself,  by  developing  the 
idea  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  might  lead  to  God  being  the 
author  of  evil.  The  end  of  the  affair  was  that  Bolsec  was  banished  from 
Geneva.  In  the  whole  matter  Calvin  seems  to  have  behaved  very  tyran- 
nically, and  urged  a  severer  sentence;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
break  off  his  old  standing  friendship  with  Farel,  who  could  not  feel  the 
same  horror  for  Bolsec,  he  said,  "  I  would  sooner  a  hundred  times  be  a 
Papist  than  be  either  a  Bolsec  or  a  Castalion/'  It  is  sad  to  have  to 
record  such  bitter  feelings  on  the  part  of  a  great  man.  Thirteen  years 
after  Calvin's  death  Bolsec  took  his  revenge,  by  publishing  an  atrocious 
libel  on  the  Reformer,  in  the  shape  of  his  '*  Life,  Acts,  Doctrine,  and 
Death,"  which  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  the  Romish  Church. 
Luckily  for  the  fame  of  the  Reformer  the  charges  contradicted  them- 
selves ;  as  for  instance  when  Calvin,  that  '^  gretit  faster,"  as  Raemond 
calls  him,  was  accused  of  being  '*  an  insatiable  glutton,  for  whom  the 
best  bits  were  bought  up  at  market." 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Servetus,  of  whom  Bolsec,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  declares  distinctly  that  he  felt  *'  no  displeasure  at  the 
death  of  so  monstrous  a  heretic."  He  adds :  *<  Servetus  was  unworthy  of 
conversing  with  men,  and,  for  his  part,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  all  like 
him  exterminated,  and  the  Church  of  our  Lord  thoroughly  purged  from 
such  vermin."  Hence  Calvin's  most  ardent  enemy  declares  that  the 
death  of  Servetus  appears  to  him  just  Sad  though  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus was,  it  is  not  right  to  throw  the  blame  exclusively  on  Calvinl  it 
was  the  age  that  was  in  fault.  All  his  friends,  including  the  gentle 
Melancthon,  all  his  enemies,  his  whole  age  approved  of  the  deed,  and 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  accomplices,  and  Calvin  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Servetus,  when  weigned  against  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  fires  which  the  Romish  Church  kindled  during  the  same  cen- 
tury p  Intolerance  was  the  rule,  and  no  mercy  was  shown  the  conquered 
in  either  camp. 

Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  bom  in  1509,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  France, 
who  was  afraid  that  the  Inquisition  might  lay  its  tender  hands  upon  him, 
and  from  an  early  period  entertained  religious  crotchets.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  in  his  first  work  against  the 
Trinity  will  be  found  a  passage  in  which  he  distinctly  lays  down  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  After  residing  some  time  in  Paris 
he  established  himself  as  a  medical  man  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphin^.  Thence 
he  wrote  to  Calvin,  explaining  his  pantheistic  views  to  him  thoroughly, 
and  inviting  him  to  join  in  a  more  complete  restoration  of  Christianity. 
On  this  subject  Calvin  wrote,  in  1546,  his  famous  letter  to  Viret,  which 
has  been  so  often  quoted  against  him,  and  in  which  he  says,  <'  Servetus 
recently  sent  me  a  large  MS.  of  his  reveries,  telling  me,  with  fabulous 
arrogaucey  that  I  should  see  astounding  thmgs  in  it    He  offers  to  come 
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here,  if  it  pleases  me ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pledge  my  word,  for  if  he 
were  to  come  I  would  never  let  him,  so  fiur  as  my  authority  has  any 
weighty  quit  Geneva  alive."  This  letter  proves  to  us  clearly  after  what 
fashion  Calvin  regarded  the  matter.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  painful  to 
us  to  see  him  xeaay  to  urge  the  death  of  a  man  who  he  has  enticed  into  a 
familiar  correspondence  with  him,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes  a  total 
absence  of  personal  animosity.  The  threat  carried  out  in  1553  dated 
from  a  period  when  Calvin  could  feel  no  personal  hatred  for  Servetus,  and 
hence  he  was  enabled  to  say  on  the  trial,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  he 
detested  the  errors  but  not  the  man. 

Servetus,  ere  long,  got  himself  into  trouble  at  Vienne  by  his  pantheistic 
writings,  but  broke  prison,  and  resolved  to  go  to  Italy.  By  some  strange 
accident  he  passed  through  Geneva,  and  as  it  was  just  at  the  period  when 
the  Libertines,  under  Perrin  s  guidance,  seemed  on  the  point  of  conquer- 
ing, we  may  account  for  his  delay  of  a  month  in  the  city  by  a  hope  that 
he  might  be  invited  to  succeed  the  great  Reformer.  One  thing  is  certain: 
the  reports  of  the  trial  show  an  intimate  sympathy  between  their  cause 
and  his,  and  then  the  death  of  Servetus  became  a  political  and  social 
necessity  as  much  as  it  was  religious.  Informed  of  Servetus's  presence 
in  the  city,  Calvin  demanded  his  arrest  and  trial,  and  matters  went  on,  so 
that  Calvin  was  enabled  to  write  to  Farel  a  week  after  the  arrest :  *'  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  sentenced  to  death,  but  I  desire  that  he  may  be  ex- 
cused from  the  horrible  part  of  the  punishment."  A  resolution  was 
carried,  however,  that  the  judges  of  Vienne  should  be  asked  for  a  report 
of  Servetus's  trial  there,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Swiss  churches  taken. 
Calvin  did  not  conceal  the  displeasure  which  the  latter  measure  caused 
him :  he  remembered  Berne  and  Basle  counselling  clemency  to  be  shown 
to  Bolsec,  and  he  saw  them  already  saving  Servetus.  While  the  trial 
was  going  on  happened  the  struggle  in  which  Calvin  staked  his  liberty, 
perhaps  his  life,  against  the  exasperated  Libertines.  He  might  conquer, 
and,  in  fact,  did  conquer,  but  he  might  equally  be  defeated,  and  his 
defeat  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  prisoner.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Servetus  changed  his  tactics,  and  boldly  accused  Calvin  of  heresy.  Here 
is  a  specimen  passage  from  his  diatribe  :  *'  You  know  not  what  you  are 
saying.  You  are  a  villain  if  yon  persist  in  condemning  what  you  do  not 
understand.  Do  you  think  you  can  deafen  the  ears  of  the  judges  by  your 
nngle  dog's  bark  ?*'  But  Calvin,  even  had  he  been  as  near  his  downfal 
as  Servetus  fancied,  was  not  the  man  to  make  any  change,  on  that  ac- 
count, in  his  conduct.  He  drew  up  a  crushing  reply  to  the  charges 
brought  by  Servetus,  which  was  sent,  with  the  prisoner's  memorial,  to 
the  united  Swiss  churches.  Still  there  was  a  difficulty,  for,  in  the  midst 
of  the  serious  complications,  the  council  of  Geneva  was  not  at  all  desirous 
of  securing  Calvin  a  victory  which  might  entail  others.  The  Reformer 
saw  through  this  easily,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  the  period  reveal 
a  profound  discouragement.  More  than  once  he  expresses  an  intention 
of  leaving  everything  in  the  lurch,  and  quitting  Geneva.  At  last  the 
answers  of  the  eight  Swiss  churches  arrived,  and  they  were  unanimous 
for  death.  Still  the  Libertines  did  not  accept  defeat,  and  Servetns's 
friends,  Perrin  especially,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  save  him. 
first,  they  asked  for  his  acquittal,  which  would  have  been  the  banishment 
of  Calvin  and  the  permanent  victory  of  the  Libertines;  and  this  was 
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refused.  Next,  they  ftsked  that  the  matter  should  he  lefBrred  to  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  in  which  Cahrin  had  numeroas  enemies ; 
and  this  was  also  refused.  On  behalf  of  humanity,  we  are  glad  to  Bnd, 
up  to  the  last  moment^  Caliin  urging  death  by  the  sword  instead  of  the 
stake,  but  it  was  denied  him.  Farel,  however,  who  acoompanied  the 
wretdied  prisoner  to  death,  behaved  with  unnecessary  harshness.  Unless 
the  prisoner  confessed  his  guilt,  he  refused  to  offer  him  the  slightest 
Christian  consolation,  and,  though  he  invited  the  spectators  to  pray  for 
&e  hapless  victim  of  intolerance,  he  would  not  do  so  himself:  his  sole 
anxiety  was  to  harass  Servetus,  and  draw  from  him  some  remark  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  disavowal  of  his  errors.  Among  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  Calvin  in  this  deplorable  affair  is  one 
that  he  ordered  green  wood  for  the  pyre,  in  ovder  that  death  might  he 
slower;  but  even  if  Calvin  had  done  so,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  mercy,  because  the  victim  would  have 
oeen  suffocated  by  the  smoke  before  the  flames  assailed  him. 

When  Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  Re* 
formed  Church  was  definitively  established  in  our  country,  Calvin  en* 
tered  into  correspondence  with  the  Regent  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  which  he 
explained  the  changes  which  he  thought  necessary  to  be  inteoduoed  into 
England.  When  the  young  king  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  Calvin 
dedicated  to  him  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  tiie  Catiiolic  Epistles. 
A  letter  written  in  the  following  year  assumed  a  most  paternal  tone. 
Calvin  dedicates  to  the  faithful  a  short  exposition  of  Psalm  87,  hoping, 
as  he  says,  *'  that  you  will  take  pleaiura  in  it,  and  that  the  perusal  ma|y 
be  of  profit  to  you.'*  The  idea  occurred  to  him  one  day  when  he  was 
preaching  on  this  psalm  :  '*  The  argument  seemed  to  me  so  suitable  for 
you,  that  I  was  moved  incontinently  to  write  it  down.  <  Kings  aro  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Now,  in  the  present 
psalm,  reference  is  made  to  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  the  Chureh, 
which  must  so  draw  to  it  both  great  and  small,  that  all  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  the  world  cannot  hold  them  back."  The  Church  here  is  the 
Spiritual  Church,  holy  and  unspotted  Christianity,  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven. To  be  king  is  a  great  thing :  to  be  a  Christian,  a  simple  subject 
in  that  other  kingdom,  is  more,  infinitely  more.  **  It  is,  therefore,  an 
inestimable  privilege,"  Calvin  goes  on,  ^*  whwh  Grod  has  granted  you  of 
being  a  Christian  king" — king  among  men  and  subject  of  Christ.  But 
to  this  privilege  great  duties  are  attached.  The  young  king  is  aware  of 
them,  and  it  is  for  him  "  to  order  and  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  England."  The  task  will,  perhaps,  be  rude,  but  this  psdm  must  serve 
him  as  consolation  and  buckler,  and  may  God,  the  king  of  kings,  make 
him  *<  prosper  and  flourish  to  the  gbry  of  his  name."  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  many  refugees  fled  to  Geneva,  and  Calvin  asked  for  the  use 
of  one  of  the  city  churches  for  them.  **  Formerly,"  says  die  register, 
^  the  said  English  received  other  nations,  and  gave  them  a  church ;  but 
now  it  hath  pleased  God  to  affiet  diem."  One  of  the  pastora  of  the 
refugees  was  John  Knox,  who  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Calvin. 

We  have  mentioned  the  most  important  events  of  Calvin's  life.  His 
hitter  years  were  employed  in  authorehip,  in  establishing  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  and  giving  encouragement  to  the  martyrs,  and  to 
die  foundation  of  a  university  in  Geneva.  He  had  now  reached  the 
end,  but  deadi  could  not  seize  him  unawares;  for  even  had  he  thought 
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less  of  it  as  a  CfaiMui,  tbe  rode  rom  of  his  diseases  would  have  kept 
him  almost  coaatntly  warned.  From  his  letters  and  those  of  his  friends 
a  melandwly  chronology  of  his  safferings  might  be  drawn  up.  He 
hardly  ever  enters  into  details ;  only  one  of  his  letters  is  entirely  de* 
voted  to  his  sofferingB ;  but  it  is  a  species  of  memoir  which  his  friendsl 
Ibrced  him  to  write  to  the  Montpellier  physicians,  nHiom  they  had  con- 
aalted  without  his  knowledge.  He  does  not,  like  the  stoic,  say  of  pain 
that  it  is  not  an  evil ;  but  he  never  does  it  the  honour  of  devoting  to  it 
a  sentence,  or  half  a  sentence.  Upon  his  rapture  with  M.  de  Falais, 
who  had  become  the  friend  of  Bolseo,  he  said:  "  I  write  the  present  to 
you  as  if  prepaihig  to  appear  before  God,  who  is  now  a£Kcting  me  with 
a  disease  which  is  like  Uie  horrors  of  death  before  my  eyes."  Other 
times,  the  registers  of  the  council  supply  us  occasionally  with  some 
data.  In  January,  1546,  the  council  is  informed  ^^of  the  illness  of 
M.  Calvin,  who  has  no  resources,"  and  allots  him  ten  crowns.  Calvin 
vefused  diem ;  and  then  they  decided  on  buying  with  them  a  barrel  of 
good  wine,  which  should  be  conveyed  to  his  house,  and  expressed  a  de* 
•ire  that  '<  M.  Calvin  would  take  it  in  good  part."  Calvin  accepted,  in 
order  not  to  c^Eend  Messieurs,  but  he  set  aside  ten  crowns  from  his 
salary  ^  to  relieve  the  poorest  ministers.''  In  1596,  as  he  was  growing 
▼ery  unweH,  firewood  was  sent  him  ;  he  insisted  on  paying  for  it,  but  the 
council  refused.  In  1560,  it  is  agiun  a  barrel  of  wine,  **  because  he  had 
none  that  was  good,**  says  the  register,  and  this  time  Calvin  accepted. 
During  his  last  illness  he  retoed  the  three  months'  salary  brought  him  : 
he  had  not  earned  it,  he  said,  so  how  could  he  accept  it  ? 

This  diflinterestedness  greatly  struck  his  enemies,  and  this  trait  Pius 
IV.  most  especially  referred  to  on  hearing  of  his  death.  "  What  con- 
atituted  the  force  of  thb  heretic,"  he  said,  **  is  that  money  was  never  any- 
ihing  to  him."  Had  Calvin's  death  been  deferred  much  longer,  he  would 
havo  been  foreed  either  to  accept  the  money  of  the  republic,  or  sell  the 
library  and  furniture,  the  sole  fortune  he  would  leave.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  make  any  savings;  as  he  wrote  to  Viret,  even  in  the  best 
years  he  had  a  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet,  owing  to  '*  the  great 
harden  of  visitors."  But  for  two  years,  he  added,  provisions  had  been 
dear,  and  he  had  necessarily  incurred  some  debts.  **  1  do  not  mention 
this,  however,  to  excite  compassion.  God  is  good  to  me,  since  I  have 
everything  I  require  for  my  desires."  This  did  not  prevent  some  people 
accusing  him  of  avidity,  and  hence  he  said,  in  the  pre&oe  to  the  Psalms, 
**  If  there  are  persons  whom  I  cannot  persuade,  while  alive,  that  I  am  not 
rich  and  saving,  my  death  will  finally  prove  it."  A  stranger,  one  day, 
rapped  at  his  door,  and  he  himself  wont  to  open  it.  The  stranger  could 
not  believe  his  eyes,  for  he  had  expected  to  find  a  species  of  palace,  ser- 
vants, perohanoe  conrtiers.  Calvin  smiled  at  his  surprise,  and  then  it  was 
his  tam  to  be  surprised.  The  stranger  was  no  other  than  Cardinal 
Sudoiet,  wbioai  he  bad  treated  so  sharply  in  1540,  and  the  cardinal  had 
expeeted  to  find  a  cardinal's  train  at  the  least. 

Calvin  had  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  vi(^ent  quartan  ague  from 
which  he  suffi»red  in  1559,  and  the  following  years  saw  all  his  maladies 
aggravated.  Pains  in  the  head,  pains  in  the  legs,  disnepsia,  spitting  of 
bl^,  difficulty  in  breathing,  gon^  and  gravel,  caused  nim  one  long  suf- 
fering, rarely  interrupted  by  a  few  days  of  relief.  About  the  middle  of 
1563  the  issue  began  to  be  no  longer  doubtful     A  letter  of  the  Bishop 
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of  LondoD,  written  in  June,  shows  ns  with  what  anxiety  the  progress  of 
this  alarming  decadence  was  followed  in  foreign  coantries.  The  bishop 
conjures  Calvin  to  work  a  little  less,  and  to  preserve  himself  for  the 
Churchy  which  still  needs  him  so  greatly.  This  counsel  friends  gave  him 
daily,  but  he  listened  but  little  to  them  :  for  work,  while  aggravating  his 
sufferings  in  the  long  run,  served  as  a  powerful  distraction.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued preaching;  but  on  February  6,  1564,  a  violent  attack  of  coughing 
filled  his  mouth  with  blood;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  pulpit,  and  the 
faithful  understood  but  too  well  that  he  would  never  enter  it  again.  The 
following  weeks  were  terrible :  he  remuned  at  times  for  entire  days 
without  taking  any  food,  swallowing  with  great  difficulty  a  little  cold 
water.  On  March  10,  the  council  onlered  public  prayers  '*  for  the  health 
of  M.  Calvin,  who  has  been  indiBposed  for  a  long  time,  and  even  in  danger 
of  death.'*  On  Easter  Sunday  he  had  himself  carried  to  church  to  take 
the  Communion,  and  the  sight  of  his  wasted  form  produced  a  greater 
effect  than  even  the  finest  of  his  sermons  had  done.  On  April  27,  he 
begged  the  magistrates  to  come  to  his  house,  and  spoke  to  them  about 
the  future,  and  the  next  day  he  exhorted  the  pastors.  He  lingered  on 
till  May  27,  ''  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  spoke  more  strongly  and  more  at 
his  ease,  but  it  was  a  final  effort  of  nature."  At  eiffht  in  the  evening  he 
expired,  just  as  the  sun  set,  and  "  the  greatest  light  there  was  in  this 
world  for  the  Church  of  God  was  withdrawn  from  heaven." 

At  two  o*clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  an  immense  pro* 
cession  of  citizens  and  strangers  accompanied  him  to  the  cemetery. 
The  Church  lamented  its  chief,  the  state  its  first  citiien,  and  surest 
protector  next  to  God.  But  Calvin  had  enjoined  that  all  should  be 
done  ''in  the  accustomed  fasliion,"  and  this  fieMhion,  which  has  been 
maintiuned  at  Geneva  almost  to  our  day,  was,  that  no  monument  should 
be  raised  over  any  tomb,  no  matter  how  illustrious  the  dead  might  have 
been.  Hence  earth  alone  covered  Calvin's  coffin,  and  he  had  no  other 
official  epitaph  beyond  this  half  line,  written  by  the  side  of  his  name  in 
the  registry  of  the  consistory:  ''  All^  k  Dieu  le  Samedi  27." 

Although  inferior  to  Luther  in  many  respects,  Calvin  was  not  the  less 
a  grand  man,  and  has  left  a  deeper  impression  than  his  great  contem- 
porary upon  the  world  of  Calvinism  at  home  and  abroad.  Luther  is 
surrounded  by  a  poetic  halo:  he  lived  and  still  lives  in  millions  of  hearts, 
attracted  by  his  amiable  and  original  personality.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Luther  had  not  to  create  a  people  for  himself :  he  was  only  the 
highest  expression  of  the  aspirations,  ideas,  and  genius  of  Germany,  and 
he  had  only  to  reveal  himself  in  order  to  gain  his  fifttherland  over  to  his  side. 
Calvin  had  aot  alone  to  conquer,  but,  in  order  that  conquest. might  be  pos- 
sible, to  transform.  He  wanted  new  men— not  only  new  in  the  evangelic 
sense  of  the  term,  but  also  new  as  reproducing  his  own  traits  and  genius. 
He  had  less  power  over  hearts  than  Luther,  but  he  marked  souls  with  lus 
seal,  which  may  be  recognised,  after  the  expiration  of  three  centuries,  in 
all  those  who  uphold  his  tenets.  Calvin,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  types  of  faith,  serious  piety,  devotion,  and  courage.  In  our 
present  religious  vacillations  it  is  usehil  to  recal  his  memory,  for  never 
was  there  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  greater  justice :  <<  He  was 
steadfast  as  if  he  had  seen  Him  that  is  invirible." 
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Thsbe  hare  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  Nanoleon  I.  having 
been  sincere  in  his  intended  invasion  of  England.  '' JS'eitlier  was  it  a 
mere  feint,  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  people,'*  savs  M.  Thiers, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire"  (and  we  must  in- 
clude Monsieur  de  Bourrienne,  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor, 
amount  them).  ^*  The  enterprise  was,  in  the  eyes  of  discerning  judges, 
no  chimera,  but  perfectly  practicable,  as  Napoleon  had  planned  it,  and, 
although  unfinished,  will  do  him  more  honour  than  his  most  brOliant 
success."  The  practicability,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  easy  execu- 
tion of  the  undertaking,  have  been  upheld  by  many  in  this  country ; 
notoriously  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview^  No.  211,  and  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ("  Life  of  Napoleon  Buongjarte,"  V.  78),  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  the  \osic  of  the  eminent  French  writer's  final  conclu- 
sions. According  to  ^ese,  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Yankees  to 
invade  Virginia  and  capture  its  capital  would  do  them  more  honour 
than  their  most  brQliant  successes— if  they  had  any  such  to  reckon. 

In  as  far  as  the  sincerity  of  intentions  go,  however,  if  there  ever  had 
been  any  real  doubts  upon  the  subject,  they  would  be  entirely  dispelled 

Sf  Napoleon's  own  corres|K)ndence,  as  now  placed  before  us  m  the 
eventh  volume  of  the  admirable  compilation  Drought  forth  under  the 
aiispioes  of  his  Majesty  the  present  Emperor. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  not  only  was  the  intention  sincere,  but  the 
inyasion  of  England  was  as  pet  a  project  with  Napoleon  I.  as  it  had 
been  with  some  of  the  legitimate  line  of  monarchs  who  preceded  him 
.   as  rulers  of  France ;  and  he  further  carried  into  it  all  the  enthusiastic 
determination  of  his  character,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  genius.    It  is 
true  that  when  the  Directory  placed  under  Nf^oleon,  then  General 
Bonaparte,  in  1797,  **  the  army  of  England,"  which  was  ''  to  go  and 
chain  the  monster  that  presses  on  the  seas,"  the  general  declared  that 
'^it  was  too  doubtful  a  chance ;"  **  he  would  not  risk  it ;,"  ''  he  would 
not  hazard  on  such  a  throw  the  &te  of  France ;"  but  he  never  lost 
flight  of  the  pet  proiect.    Only  a  year  later,  when  Eome  and  Switzer- 
land had  been  added  to  the  conquests  of  France,  and  the  Low  Countries 
annexed,  Bonaparte,  at  a  general  review  of  his  troops,  said  to  them : 
**  You  have  given  peace  to  the  Continent,  and  G-reat  Britain  is  our  only 
remaining  enemv.    I  will  lead  you  to  London,  whose  cellars  are  filled 
with  gold  and  silver.    You  shall  then  return  to  France,  loaded  with 
guineas,  which  you  shall  spend  at  home  with  your  mistresses.     Long 
Uve  the  Bepublic  1"    This  waa  the  epoch  of  the  descent  of  General 
Humbert  on  Killala  Bay,  in  Irelana,  and  which  followed  upon  the 
equal  abortive  descents  made  at  Brighton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at 
Garrickfergus,  at  Ilfracombe,  and  at  Mshguard,  at  which  last  place  the 
well-known  story  is  current  of  the  expeditionary  force  having  sur- 
rendered to  a  handful  of  militia,  yeomanry  corps,  and  fencibles,  under 


*  Cdrre^ondance  de  Napol^n  I*.    Pabli^e  par  Ordre  de  TEmp^reur  Kapo. 
lionllT.     Tome  Onziime.    Paris:  Henri  Plon;  J.  Damsine. 
j^ed.'^^^ot*'  cxxTU.  NO.  nvL  B 
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the  commasd  of  Lord  Cawdor,  backed  up  by  a  body  of  Welsh  women 
in  scarlet  whittles,  or  hooded  cloaks.  His  lordship  dipowned  to  the 
picturesque  ixDpMcbnMmt-^atell  events,  as  far  a»  enlisting^  the  services 
of  the  black-batted  and  scarlet-cloaked  Amazons — but  the  disavowal 
did  not  extend  to  their  not.  b«iiig  th»e,  or  to. the  possible  vaa&l  in- 
fluence of  their  presence. 

Bat  the  projected  invasion  was  for  some  potent  reason  or  other 
abandoned,  and  a  distant  expedition  to  Egvpt  substituted.  The  object 
was  to  humble  England  at  more  vuhaeraDle  points  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  India.  The  battle  of  the  IS^ile  and  the*  repulse  befose 
Acre  determined  tbo' extent,  of  action  of  Napoleon  in  the  East.  No 
eooiuir^  however,  had  he  returned  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Prench  nation,  under  the  title  of  Elrat  Consul  (November  9, 1799), 
than  he  renewed  his  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  this  country  with 

S -eater  eamesteess  than  ever.  Forces  were  collected  at  Boulogne, 
unkirk,  Dieppe,  Havre,  and  Cherbourg.  England,  weary  of  a  mer^ 
defensive  attitude,  sent  out  the  gallant  Nelson  to  distract  the  prepa- 
rations at  Boulogne ;  and  if  the  bombardment  of  the  fleet  of  invasKm 
on  the  3rd  and  16th  of  August,  1801,  were  not  followed  by  any  signal 
advantages,  they  served,  at  all  events,  to  show  the  Erenoh  that  they 
would  have  enough  to  do  to  take  eare  of.  themselvesy.if  they*¥entured 
beyond  the  protection  of  their  batteries. 

The  interval  aflbrded  by  the  peaee.of .  AmieD3,  which  followed  upon 
these  demonstrations,  was  used  by  Napoleon  to  reconstruct  his  navy, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  breke  the  rope  of  sand  which  had 
kept  for  a  time  his  hands,  but  not  his  energies,  tied,  and  having  ndsed 
himself  to  the  imperial  purple  (March  18, 1804i),  he  resolved,  backed 
by  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  Spain,  the  latter  of  which  reckoned 
upwards  of  sixty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Gravina,  to 
organise  a  flotilla  on  a  greater  scale  of  extent,  and  magnificence  than 
had  ever  hitherto  been  attempted,  to  assemble  a  fleet  which  should 
render  Eranee  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  to  thus  extinguish  Great 
Britain  altogether  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  t^  dread  epoch^-p^o  threatening  to  Great  Britain — that  tiie 
letters  now  before  us  refer.  The  first  that  bears  upon  the  subject  is 
addressed  to  the  unfortunate.  Admiral  Yilleneuve,  and  bears  date, 
Eontainebleau,  July  16, 1805 : 

MoKsiBTJB  Yice-Amisal  VitUEinBtrv^B,— -"When  you  have  effected  your  jime- 
tion  with  the  sauadrons  of  Fenol,  you  will  so  nKntBavre  as  to  make  as  masteis 
of  the  Straits  ot  Dover,  if  it  wereonlv  for  four  or  .five  days.  This  can  be  done 
either  hy  muting  under  your  command  eur  sauadrons  of  Roohefort  and  of  Bres^ 
or  with  the  sqcudron  of  Brest  abne,  or  \(ith  that  of  Eochefort,  or  even  hv 
doubling  Irehmd  and  Scotland,  so  as  to  effect  yonr  junction  with  the  Dutch 
squadron  at  the  Texel. 

Our  minister  of  marine  will  give  you  all  necessary  information  vrith  regard  to 
the  strength  of  these  squadrons,  and  of  the  different  combinations  which  have 
appeared  to  us  the  most  probable.  We  repose  entirely  for  their  suoeess  upon 
your  experience^  and  upon  your  zeal  for  the  glory  of  our  arms. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  fights  in  \diich  you  may  become  <mgaged,  of  some  cour 
siderable  separations,  or  of  other  events  which  we  have  not  foreseen,  your  situa- 
tion should  undergo  any  important  change,  we  do  not  wish  that,  under  anv 
circumstances,  our  fleet  should  enter  into  the  port  of  Ferrol.  In  case  of  such 
an  event,  which,  with  the  help  of  God,  shall  not  take  place,  we  request  that. 
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.after  Jianng  itieed  ithe  Uockade  of  wr  «qiudroiui  of  Eocheforiaiid  of  Fenol, 
you  should  giye  preferanoe  to  tbo  hasbour  of  Cadiz  asa  plaee  for  shekor. 

Europe  is  ia  suspense  at  the  expectation  of  the  .great  event  that,  is  .beiqg 
prepared.    We  expect  everything  from  your  bravery,  and  your  skill. 

'Bjthe  dQlh>of -Idy  Iie>w8B  jbeadyrat  i»he:  tip-top  lof  «XMQtatioii. 
Hq  aatioipated,  indeed,  tkal^  the  peaeeisien  of  idie  Siarstts  of  Dover  by 
the  combined  fleets  would  enatdeliiiii  #o»steii  alra  momcfltt^'s  notioe. 
.Ho-^frite8;to.ilIanhal.Becthier/from^.)01eud,  at  thafc  date: 

I  believe  that  I  have  sent  you  orders  to  embark  everything,  for  it  is  possible 
that  thedreumstances  anticipated  may  pesent  themselves  from  one  moment  to 
another.  >I  reonest,  then,  that  you  emWk  'artillery,  powder,  and  all  kinds  of 
munitions,  so  tnat  the  whole  expedition  can  get  under  weigh  in  twenty-foar 
bwm.  .A  gOBflnalof  biigade,  wita  some-cffioorseapable  ofrearrjiag  outia  coup 
de  main,  must  embark  on  the  pinnaaes  oC  th&army  of  Macahal  Ney*  destined  to 
effect  the  fisst  .disembarkation ;  the  same  with  regard  to  Soult,  to  Dafoat 

g)avoust  ?),  and  the  reserve.  My  intention  is  that  they  shalLdisembark  upon 
ur  different  pomts,  at  but  a  brief  distance  from  one  another.  The  telegraph 
has  notified  to  me  the  arrival  of  Yer  Huell.  Time  presses.  Make  this  .known 
to  the  four  marshals :  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

To  Admiral  Oaateaume,.commandiDg.at.B]»8t9.he  wrote,  by  the 
same  date: 

We  have  abeady  given  you  orders  to  -go  ferthr  to  drive  before  yon  the  enemy's 
fitigates,  and.to  aaeertain  where  their^ fleet  ss'gone. 

If  yon  find  it  at  eea  off  Brest,  with  not^noce  than:  eixteeaahipft  of  the  line, 
our  nositive  orders-  are  that  you.  attack  it  with  yonr  twoaty-OBeahips  of  the  iiae. 
We  nave  a  right  to  anticipate  success. 

If,  on  the  contraiy*  the  enemy  is  not  within  sight,,  and  has  taken  himself  off 
to  Perrol,  or  to  the  open  sea,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  Admiral  Yilleaeuve,  oar 
orders  are  that  you  enter  the  Channel  and  take  up  a  position  off  Boulogne, 
where  everything  is  in  readiness,  and  where,  master  for  three  days  of  the  sea, 
jou  will  put  it  in  our  power  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Eogland. 

The  letter  contains  farther  instractions,  in  case  of  failure  in  i^etting 
np  the  Channel,  to  endeavour  to  join  the  fleets  under  Admirals  Yille- 
neuve  and  AUemand,  and,  together,  to  disconcert  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Admiralty  by  moving  up  the  Channel.  '^  When  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,"  he  adds,  in  conclusion,  ''  we  shall  fJready  be  in 
person  at  Boulogne,  and  everything  will  be  embarked,  so  that,  masters 
for  three  days  of  the  sea,  in  the  oidinury  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  we  have  jxo  doubts  of  success/' 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Allemand, 
commanding  the  fleet  at  Sochefort,  to  join  Admiral  Yilleneuve  at 
Santiago  or  at  Cadiz.  If  at  the  latter  place,  he  was  to  avoid  Cape  St. 
Yincent,  where  the  English  were  supposed  to  be  stationed,  and  to 
reach  Cadiz  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  Cadiz  the  Spanish  ships  were 
to  be  rallied  from  Carthagena.  If  there  were  four  English  ships  or 
less  at  Cadiz,  Admiral  Allemand  was  to  attack ;  but  if  five,  of  more 
than  sixty-four  guns,  he  was  to  enter  without  fighting.  '  This  when  the 
admiral's  squadron  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates ! 
Orders  were  expedited  at  the  same  date  to  Captain  Lhermitte,  com- 
manding the  Be^hiSf  at  Lorient,  to  join  Admiral  AUemand's  squadron, 
and,  faiUng  that,  Admiral  YiUeneuve's  by  the  same  route. 

To  Adoural  Yilleneuve,  who  had  left.M8rtiniiquei:aiad.wafl  supposed 
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to  be  off  Santiago^  tbe  Emperor  wrote,  under  the  Bame  date,  orders  to 
rally  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz,  'and  proceed  with  them  to  Ferrol, 
where  he  would  join  fifteen  vessels  blockaded  in  that  harbour,  and 
theuce  the  combined  and  liberated  fleet  was  to  proceed  by  Brest  to 
Boulogne,  where,  he  added,  *'  if  you  make  me  master  of  the  Straits  for 
the  space  of  only  three  days,  Imll^  with  the  help  of  Ghdyput  an  end 
to  the  Setting  and  the  eaiitenee  of  TkgUvnd. 

"  I  rely,"  he  said,  in  condusion,  ''  upon  your  zeal  for  my  service, 
upon  your  love  of  your  country,  and  upon  your  hatred  of  that  power 
which  has  oppressed  us  for  forty  generations,  and  which  a  little  bold- 
ness  and  perseverance  on  your  side  will  reduce  for  ever  to  the  rank  of 
a  little  power. 

'^  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  equipages  complete, 
are  embarked  at  Boulogne,  Staples,  Wimereux,  and  Ambleteuse  upon 
two  thousand  vessels  of  the  flotilla,  which,  spite  of  the  English  cruisers, 
form  one  united  line  of  anchorage  in  all  the  roads  from  Etaples  to 
Cape  G-risnez. 

'*  Yowr  advent  wUl  render  ue,  without  the  poeeibility  of  faUwrej 
matters  of  England,** 

The  peculiar  light  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  understood  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  the  destiny  of  Eoeland  may  be  gathered  from 
his  conversations  at  St.  Helena.  Me  actuaUy  purported  to  bring  about 
ruin  by  acting  as  liberator  and  grand  democratic  leader.  What  an 
idea  he  must  have  had  of  the  advantages  of  a  republican  or  democratic 
state  of  things  P  He  said  to  O'Meara  that  he  would  have  landed  aa 
near  Chatham  as  possible  for  rather,  we  suppose,  at  or  near  Deal  or 
Sandwich,  he  would  never  have  had  the  patience  to  navigate  past  the 
Korth  Foreland),  and  have  proceeded  direct  to  London,  where  he 
would  have  proclaimed  a  repuolic,  the  abolition  of  the  nobilitv  and  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  such  of  the 
latter  as  opposed  him  among  his  partisans,  libertjr,  equality,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  "  I  would  have  published  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  we  came  as  friends  to  the  English,  and  to  free  the 
nation  from  a  corrupt  and  flagitious  aristocracy,  and  restore  a  popular 
form  of  government — a  democracy."  To  Ias  Cases  he  said :  '*  A 
general  equalisation  of  property  would  have  gained  me  the  support  of 
the  canaille,  and  of  all  the  idle,  profligate,  and  disaffectea  in  the 
kingdom.'*  To  Bourrienne  he  said:  *'I  should  not  have  entered 
England  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  liberator.'*  Yet  it  was  avowedlv  his 
design  to  put  an  end  to  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain,  or,  at  the  least, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  smallest  powers,  and  that  by  the 
very  means  which  are  advocated  by  some  as  most  calculated  to  advance 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  United  Kingdom ! 

The  Emperor  arrived  at  Boulogne  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1805.  On 
the  4th  he  wrote  to  Cambac^res : 

MoK  CoTJStN, — You  will  have  learnt  hy  the  telegraph  that  I  am  at  Boulogne. 
In  an  hour's  time  I  am  going  to  pass  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  review  upon 
sands  at  low  water.  The  troops  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  all  that  I  see  here. 

The  same  day,  however,  he  complained  to  Berthier  that  an  English 
frigate  had  had  the  insolence  to  carry  off  a  French  vessel  from  beneath 
the  batteries  of  Sarrut,  Augereau,  and  Yar^.    It  was  the  same  day. 
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also,  that  he  wrote  the  celebrated  letter  to  Admiral  Decr^,  the 
minister  of  marine,  which  has  been  quoted  by  moat  French  historians, 
down  to  Thiers,  in  proof  that  Napoleon's  positive  opinion  was,  that  if 
his  army  had  once  landed,  it  would  have  Men  all  over  with  England : 

I  return  you  M.  BearnonyiUe's  letter.  The  news  relative  to  Nelson  appears 
donbtfoL  What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean?  They  would 
then  have  twenty  vessels  of  the  line  there.  Little  do  they  know  what  hangs  by 
their  ears.  Everything  here  is  in  readiness;  and  most  assuredly,  if  we  are 
masters  of  the  passage  for  twelve  hours,  England  will  have  lived  (I'Angleterre 
a  vdcu).  Which  may  be  more  freely  translated,  "will  be  no  more,'^  or  "  it  will 
be  all  over  with  England." 

The  importance  of  this  passage  has,  however,  been  much  over- 
estimated. We  have  already  seen  that  the  same  sentiments  are  pro- 
pounded in  previous  letters. 

The  Emperor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  confident  himself  as 
he  made  it  appear  to  others,  for  on  the  7th  of  August  he  wrote  to 
Marshal  Bessiires  for  reinforcements.  The  grenadiers  and  chasseurs 
of  the  Guard,  as  also  the  Italian  regiments,  and  the  foot ''  gendarmerie 
d'£lite,"  as  well  as  the  marshal  himself,  were  all  to  come  to  Boulogne. 

On  the  8th  of  Au^t,  the  very  next  day,  he  received  news  of  Sir 
Bobert  Calder's  action  off  Ferrol.  He  wrote  then,  as  follows,  to 
Cambac^ris : 

MoN  CousDr,— The  combined  fleet  has  had  an  engagement  off  Ferrol ;  it  has 
fulfilled  the  ohgect  of  its  mission,  which  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
squadron  at  FerroL  It  has  given  chase  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  remained  for 
four  days  mistress  of  the  field  of  battle;  but  there  are  fears  that  two  Spanish 
ships  have  been  lost ;  they  probably  fiehting  very  badly,  permitted  themselves  to 
be  turned  in  the  fog,  which  was  frightful  during  the  engagement.  It  appears 
that  an  English  ship  of  the  line  was  sunk,  and  two  Eogush  three-deckers  were 
dismasted.  The  French  fleet  seems  to  have  suffered  very  little.  I  think  we 
may  consider  this  affair  as  a  success.  You  will  see  the  first  details  of  it  in  the 
MomUur  of  to-day. 

This  curious  document  demands  a  word  of  explanation.  Napoleon's 
designs,  as  previously  shown  in  his  letters,  had  not  been  penetrated  by 
the  English  government.  Our  great  naval  commander.  Nelson,  had 
been  purposely  decoyed  to  the  West  Indies,  while  the  French  admiral, 
Tilleneuve,  was  returning  to  Europe  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
eighteen  days  in  advance  of  him.  It  was  only  on  his  arrival  at 
Antigua,  on  the  13th  of  June,  that  Nelson  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  opponent  had  sailed  from  Martinique  on  the  28th  of  May  pre- 
vious^ ;  and  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  convinced  that  the  com- 
bined fleet  had  returned  to  Europe.  With  the  rapid  intuition  of  his 
nature,  he  at  once  suspected  some  ulterior  combination,  and  he  there- 
fore at  once  despatched  several  fast-sailing  vessels  to  Lisbon  and 
Portsmouth,  to  warn  our  government  of  the  probable  return  of  the 
enemy's  fleets.  *'  To  this  sagacious  step  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  is  mainly  to  be  attributed."  ("Alison's  Europe,*'  7th  ed., 
▼ol.  ix.  p.  59.) 

It  is,  however,  shown  by  the  same  historian  that  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  who  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line  to 
reinforce  Nelson  on  his  return  to  Gibraltar,  and  which  place,  without 
aUowing  his  sailors  a  moment's  rest,  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  July, 
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Imt' witb  &  €eet  oiilf  half  the^  stsrength'  of  fche  enemy's,  also  diseo\rered 
the  real  desisnB  of  Napoleoii,  aaid  oommumcated  them  in  a  letter  to 
Nelson,  dated  Joljr  21it; 

Nupoleon'e  desiens^  pnyfonnd  as  they  haye  h^ea  called  (but  which 
once  known.  Bcarcely  appear  to  be  so,  for  we  cannot  possibly  imagine 
with  such  a  yaat  army  and  flotillas  assembled  in  the  Btnufe  why  the- 
flieets  should  haye  been  d«spatched  on  fools'  emoids  to  the  West* 
Indies),  were,  however,  thrown  owt-  by  a  most  nroyidential  circum- 
stance. 0]le  of  the  fast^sailingTessels  despatchea  by  N^slson.  to  warn 
the  Admiralty  of  the  French  fleet*8  return  to  Europe— the  Ourieur. 
brig — caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  on  the  19th  of  Jone,  in  a  latitude 
which  suggested  that  they  were  making  for* some  port  noith  of  the 
Hediterranean.  The  caf  tain  continued  his  course  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  to  England,  and  arrived  at  London  on  the  9th  of  July^  having-, 
made  tbe^  passage  from  Antigua  dn  twenty ^five  days.  The  Admiralty, 
fueling  the  critical  danger  of  the  moment,  gave  isimediate  orders  to 
Admind  StirHng  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Eochefort,  joinr  Shr  Bobert 
Oalder  off  Eerrol,  and  with  their  united  force  intercept  the  idlied 
sqfiiaiirons  on  their  homeward  passage  towards  Breet: 

The  junction  was-  eflibcted  on  the  I5th  of  July,  when  Sir  Bobert 
Cidder,  ^*ith  his  fleet  thus  reinforced  to  fifteen  line-ofibattle  shipsy 
stood  out  to  sea  on  the  look-out  for  the  enemy,  whom  he  soon  fell  ii^' 
with  ofi'  Gape  Finist^re,  the  combined  fleet  consisting:  of  tweatyvline- 
of-^battle  ships,  a  fiffcy-gun  ship,  and  seven  frigates.     The  weather 
being  haay,  the  fleets  approached  so  *ciosriy  that  they  BJ)moBt'encoa»«^ 
tered  before  they  were  aware  of  each  other's  vicinity.    An  action 
immediately  ensued,  by  the  British  admiral  making  the  signal  as  soon . 
as  he  descried  the  hostile  fleet;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
to  have  been  fought  by  him  with  skill,  intrepidity,  and  judgment, 
although  some  confusion  was  caused  through  tho  English  squadron 
being  obliged  to  tack  before  they  coidd  get  at  the  enemy,  and  by  the. 
fog,  which  prevented  the  ships  taking  up  the  most  advantageous 
positions. 

The  engagement  was  broken  ofT  after  four  hours'  cannonading;  the 
vreather  continuing  so  foggy  that  the  English  ships  could  not  discern, 
the  vessels  ahead  or  astern  of  them.  The  British  fleet  suffered  severely, 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  the  Windsor  Castld,  which  was  so 
crippled  in  the  action^  that  she  had  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a  line-of-« 
battle  ship ;  whence  the  first  report  conveyed  to  Napoleon  of  a  line-of- 
b'attle  ship  having  been  sunk.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  they  lost 
two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  the  St,  Raphael  and  the  JKrmd,  and  the 
English  fieet  kept  up  such  a  course  as  would  best  protect  the  injured 
ship  and  the  two  prizes.  Yilleneuve,  on  his  pajrt,  although  he  seemed, 
disposed  to  renew  the  action,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind  inhi& 
favour,  never  approached  nearer  to  the  British  line  than  four  leagues. 
More  than  this,  the  French  admiral  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly, 
convinced  of'  the  impossibility  of  sailing  with  his  battered  .fleet  to  the 
Straits,  and  holding  possession  of  them  even  for  the  three  days  de-- 
manded  by  Napoleon ;  and  thus  Sir  Bobert  Calder's  action  in  reality, 
staved  ofi",  and  ultimately  brought  about,  the  &ial  abandonment  of  the 
grand  project  of  an  invasion !    It  is  said  that  General  Lauriston,.  Na* 
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poleon's  aide-de^eampr,  rem<»utr8ted  vehemenblj  agaiiwfc  this  abftaddn- 
ment  of  their  imperial  maafcer'B  plans;  but  noRiing  woold  prevent 
Villeneuve  seeking  shelter  in  Vigo  Bay,  whence  he  sailed  for  Perrol,. 
where  his  fleet  was  strengthened  hj  the  junction  of  five  French  and 
ten  Spanish  ships ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  lOfch  of  August,  by  which 
time  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  had  come  up,  that  his^kips,  which  re- 
quired to  borefitted,  wero  again  ready  for  sea. 

It  is- a  grave  stigma  on  oar  natioDal  character  that  Sir  Eobert 
Calder,  who  had  by  his  successful  combat  defeated  the  most  perfectly 
concocted  scheme  for  our  destruction,  became  the  mark  of  public 
detraction  and  contumely ;  instead  of  a  vote  from  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  only  reward  the  gallant  admiral  got  for  his  services  was 
a  court-martial  and  a  severe  repritoand.  G-reat  Bsitain  was,  indeed, 
at  that  time  spoiledby  the  astounding  successes  of  Jervis  andDunoim, 
aad  the  daring  exploits  of  Nelson.  It  was  decided  that  Sir  Eobert 
Oalder  ooght  to  have  r^iewed  the  engagement  at  all  risks,  and  with  a 
crippled  and  iuferior  fleet. 

A  French  writer,  Dupin,  in  his  "  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  17),  remarks  with  exquisite  irony  upon  this  incident : 

''  Admiral  Calder,  with  an  inferior  force,  meets  the  Franco- Spanish 
fleet ;  in  the  chase  of  it  he  briugs  on  a  partial  engagement,  and  cap- 
tures two  ships.  He  is  tried  and  reprimanded,  because  it  is  believed 
that  had  he  renewed  the  action  he  would  have  obtained  a  more  deci- 
sive  victory.  What  would  they  have  done  in  England  if  he  had 
commanded  the  superior  fleet,  and  had  lost  two  ships  in  avoiding  an 
engagement  which,  presented  so  favourable  a  chance  to  skill  and 
valour  ?** 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  also  observes :  "  Such  in  its  first  and  hasty  fits 
is  public  opinion!  History  would  indeed  be  useless  if  the  justice  of 
posterity  did  not  often  reverse  its  iniquitous  decrees," 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Emperor  wrote  to  M.  Barbe-Marbois,  to 
reassure  the  monetary  circles : 

MoNSiBxnL  Babse^abbois, — Tou  will  have  seen  the  aocoant  of  the  engage-, 
ment  thai  has  taken  place  in  the  M&niteur,  The  results  were  satisfactory,  and 
would,  indeed,  have  been  splendid,  but  for  the  unskilfolness  of  the  Spaniards. 
Nevertheless,  we  remained  two  days  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  the  English 
vrithdreWy  and  we  have  effected  our  junction.  You  know  how  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  Spaniards ;  unfortonately,  although  placed  iu  the  rear, 
they  made  a  manoeuvre  which  brought  them  first  under  fire.  The  English  appear 
to  be  weak,,  not  only  in.  ships  but  in  men.  Heaasuxe  the  moneyed  men ;  let  tnem 
understand  that  nothing  will  be  hazarded  without  certainty ;  that  my  proceedings 
ate  too  well  planned  that  anything  can  be  risked  to  place  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  my  people  in  danger.  Most  undoubtedly  I  shall  in  my  own  person 
disembark  with  my  army ;  everjr  one  must  feel  the  necessity  for  that ;  bat  I  and 
ngr  army  shall  only  disembark  with  all  the  chancea  in  our  f avoor. 

To.Foucb4.he  wrote  at  the  same  date : 

The  3rd  .Tbanoidor,^  thirty  leagues  from  Fi^rrol  an  engagement  took  phuse* 
hel^een  Admical  Yilleneuve.  and  .an  EngUak:  squadron,  composed  of  fourteen. 
Teasels,.. of  which  tUiee.were  three-deckers.  It  would  have  resulted  to  our. 
advantage,  if  two  Spfuoash  three-deckers  had  not  been  lost.  It  is  feared  that 
ihey  are  captured  or  sunk.  Make  it  known  and  understood  that  the  affair  ia 
advantageous  to  us. 
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YiUeneuTe  aooomplished  his  object :  a  junction.  The  English  squadron  kept 
to  the  open,  and  for  three  days  refused  to  re-engage.  The  advantage  of  three 
Teasels,  three-deckers,  against  a  squadron  that  had  none,  is  equivalent  to  a  dif- 
ference of  eidht  ships,  all  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  in  thorough  condition. 
Besides,  the  £^nch  squadron  suffered  very  little ;  it  is  all  right  now,  and  ready 
to  take  to  sea  ajnin. 

As  all  this  wul  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  Spaniards ;  extol  Gravina,  and  ven- 
ture a  thousand  conieotures  as  to  the  fate  of  their  ships,  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
if  they  are  really  taken.  I  myself,  however,  believe  that  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  captured. 

The  squadron  has,  besides,  inflicted  a  loss  in  damages  of  at  least  twenty 
millions.  Three  English  ships  are  certainly  dismasted.  One  has  been  sent  to 
the  bottom. 

To  M.  Talleyrand  he  wrote,  under  date  of  the  10th  of  Auguat : 

The  affair  of  the  3rd  Thermidor  was  not  advantageous  to  the  English.  If  we 
lost  two  Spanish  ships,  they  have  also  had  two  so  severely  maltreated — ^the 
Malta  and  the  Windsor  Cattle—ihai  they  arrived  sinking  at  PlymoutL  The 
two  Spanish  ships  were  only  taken  because  they  fell  to  the  windward. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  (see  the  authorities  cited  in  Alison's 
<<  Europe,"  vol  iz.  p.  64)  that  Napoleon  at  once  saw,  as  a  result  of  this 
engagement,  that  the  English  expedition  was  blown  up,  and  the 
immense  expenditure  of  the  flotilla  lost  for  a  time — perhaps  for  ever! 
His  private  secretary,  Count  Daru,  described  the  Emperor  as  trans- 
ported with  rage,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  hurried  steps, 
and  only  breaking  a  stem  silence  by  broken  exclamations :  "  What  a 
navy !  What  sacrifices  for  nothing !  What  an  admiral !  AU  hope  is 
gone  1  That  Yilleneuve,  instead  of  entering  the  ChauDel,  has  taken 
refuge  in  Ferrol!  It  is  all  over ;  he  will  be  blockaded  there."  The 
correspondence  does  not  substantiate  this  view  of  the  case,  or  what  is 
more  Ukel v,  if  such  were  his  real  feelings,  he  knew  admirably  how  to 
disguise  tnem.  On  the  IQth  of  August  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
marine: 

MoNSEBUB  Dbcb:^,— I  sent  you  a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  the  Hague. 
You  will  see  by  it  that,  independently  of  the  Windsor  Castle^  the  MaltaYoA  also 
been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  English  ports ;  and  as  we  know  that  oni 
squadrons  are  in  a  good  condition,  if  Yilleneuve  has  another  engagement  with 
CSdder  he  will  have  only  twelve  ships  to  encounter.  It  appears  that  on  the  18th 
Thermidor  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  FerroL  Send  off  an  extraordinary  courier, 
the  day  you  receive  this,  to  Ferrol.  Inform  Vice-Admiral  Yilleneuve  of  the  newa 
from  London ;  tell  him  that  I  hope  he  will  have  continued  his  mission,  and  that 
it  would  be  too  humiliating  to  the  imperial  squadrons  that  a  brush  of  three  hours 
and  an  engagement  with  fourteen  ships  should  cause  such  mat  projects  to  fail; 
that  the  enemy's  squadron  is  weakened  by  two  ships,  and  tnat  by  its  own  admis- 
sion it  appears  that  it  has  suffered  grievously. 

To  M.  Schimmelpenninck  he  wrote,  on  the  lltb  of  August,  to  the 
effect  that  the  bragging  of  the  English  would  soon  cease,  for  it  was 
certain  that  the  English  fleet  was  beaten,  since  it  declined  battle  three 
times,  and  allowed  Admiral  Yilleneuve  to  fulfil  his  mission.  '*  We 
have  now  thirty-five  ships  at  Eerrol.  It  may  be  useful,"  he  adds,  ^  that 
yon  let  it  be  known  upon  'Change  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  form  of  a  note, 
that  Admiral  Yilleneuve  has  oeaten  Admiral  Calder.  and  entered 
Perrol." 
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B7  the  same  d&te  he  wrote,  in  the  highest  spirits,  to  Admiral 
Decr^: 

You  will  see  that  the  squadrons  have  anchored  at  Coronna.  Lanriston 
writes  to  me  that  ther  will  proceed ;  that  the  captains  and  sailors  are  everjr- 
thin^  that  can  be  wished ;  that  Villeneave,  who  has  some  talent,  is  too  long  in 
coming  to  a  decision ;  that  if  he  had  manoeuvred,  as  you  say,  he  would  have  saved 
the  Spanisli  ships  and  taken  the  dismasted  English  vessels,  and  the  victorv  would 
have  oeen  complete;  that  that  fool  of  a  Gravina  is,  on  the  contrary,  all  ffenius 
and  decision  in  a  fi^ht.  If  Yillenenve  had  these  qualities  the  affair  woold  have 
been  the  most  brilliant  pos^ble. 

I  have  received  the  £nglbh  papers.  They  feel  like  ns,  and  praise  the  manosuvre 
made  by  Yilleneuve,  who  tackea  to  the  windward.  They  follow  ap  with  bragging, 
and  say  that  Calder  ought  to  have  attacked  the  next  day.  He  has  sent  the 
Malta  to  England,  so  tnat  he  has  only  thirteen  ships.  The  EneUsh  think  that 
Yilleneuve  is  at  Cadiz,  or  even  at  the  Texel.  Nevertheless,  CaJder  protests  that 
if  the  combined  sauadrons  so  to  Eerrol  he  will  attack  and  destroy  them.  So 
much  for  that.  Villeneuve^s  arrival  at  Corunna  will  do  justice  to  these  brag- 
clings,  and  will  give  us  the  appearance  of  victory  in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  that 
IS  a  great  deal. 

To  M.  Cambac^r^  he  wrote,  on  the  13th  of  August: 

MoN  CovsiK, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  Thermidor.  I  have 
had  the  English  cruisers  attacked.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  flotilla ;  it  ac- 
complished everything  that  I  wished.  I  have  good  news  from  mj  squadron 
at  Ferrol,  and  from  that  of  Rochefort,  which  has  accomplished  its  mission.  By 
news  that  I  receive  from  Enjj^land,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  seen  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  taking  everythmg  that  it  met,  and  spreading  alarm  in  every 
direction. 

The  same  day,  however,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  Austria,  and 
to  be  at  Yienna  before  the  next  November.  He  was  determined  that 
Austria  should  let  him  fight  it  out  quietly  with  England.  He  (M. 
Talleyrand)  was  to  send  for  M.  de  Cobenzl,  to  lay  before  him  all  the 
documents  that  referred  to  the  armaments  of  Austria,  and  he  was  then 
to  say  to  him : 

81B, — You  have  just  read  a  great  number  of  letters.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  real  impression  they  have  made  upon  you ;  but  what  impression  do  you 
tihbk  that  they  made  upon  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  rrench,  when  he 
read  them  at  Boulogne  m  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  absorbed  in  his  operations 
beyond  the  sea  P  Already  he  has  suspended  the  execution  of  his  projects  of 
hostility,  and  he  has  felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  England  with  ]  50,000  men  at 
a  time  when  his  frontiers  were  threatened  in  the  south.  Thus,  then,  has  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ahready  effected  a  diversion  in  fiavonr  of  the  Enfflish ! 
Well,  you  shidl  have  war  in  a  month ;  yes,  in  a  month.  It  pains  me  to  tell  you 
so.  Everything  in  Austria  must  re-enter  into  the  same  condition  it  was  three 
mouths  ago,  or  you  will  have  war  in  a  month.  The  Emperor  is  not  such  a  fool 
9^  to  give  time  to  Ihe  Russians  to  come  to  your  assistance. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  reality  in  this,  but  a  far  ereater  ex- 
tent of  dissimulation.  Napoleon  hoped  that  the  threat  would  have  its 
effect  with  the  Austrians,  ror  he  evidently  still  had  his  heart  upon  the 
invasion  of  Eoghind,  and  he  wrote,  indeed,  the  very  same  day  to  his 
minister  of  marine : 

AxiBAL  DxcBis,— Despatch  an  extraordinary  courier  to  FerroL  Testify  to 
Admiral  Yilleneuve  my  annoyance  at  his  losing  so  much  important  time ;  tell 
him  that  Allemand,  having  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Lrekuid,  has  drawn  a  detach- 
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ment:  of  the  IhigliA  squadron  after  him ;  that  Admiral  Gaidar's  thirteen  ships  are 
much  injured ;  and  that  I  hope  as  soon  as  the  wind  will  permit  him  to  sei  sail,, 
he  will  do  so,  and  that  he  will  so  manGeavre  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  AUe- 
mand,  either  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  points  of  rendezvous.  With  eighteea 
French  meo-of-war,  and  twelve,  or  at  least  ten,  Spanish  ships,  will  he  allow 
himself  to  be  blockaded  bjr  thirteen,  or  even  twenty,  English  snips  F  M j  nosi- 
tire  instructions  are,  that  if  he  has  fewer  than  twenty* three  of  the  enemy's  ships 
opposed  to  him,  and  has  eighteen  French  ships  and  at. least  ten  Spanish  ships,, 
he  shall  attack  the  English ;  it  is  not  impossible  also  that  Allemana,  who  was  to 
send  to  Yigo  for  further  instructions  before  the  end  of  Thermidor,  will  have  got- 
there  himself.  My  instructions  are,  that  united  tiiey  shallattack  the  enemy^ 
if  their  fleet  does  not  exceed  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line.  Yilleneure  will  see 
in  my  calculations  that  1  wish  liim  to  attack  whenever  lie  is  superior  in  number, 
reckoning  two  Spanish  ships  as  one,  and  taking  into  oondderation  the  differenod 
of  a  few  three-deckers  which  the  enemy  possesses  more  than  the  French  fleet. 
Having  been  obliged,  after  the  combat,  to  send  two  ships  to  England,  the  enemy- 
had  only  thirteen  remaining.  With  his  own  and  the  fifteen  Spanish,  ships, 
Yilleneuve  oufflit  to  have  driven  them  away  from  before  FerroL  The  English 
are  threatened  in  every  direction.  They  have  ships  at  Ferrol,  at  Carthagena,  at. 
the  Texel,  and  at  the  Antilles;  and  even  if  Nelson  has  joined  Gaidar,  they 
would  not  have  moro  than  twenty  ships.  I  leave  Admiral  villenesve  at  liberty 
to  arm  La  GwerrOre  and  La  Eewinche  with  the  crew  of  the  ^Ax«-r-any thing,  so 
that  our  flag  is  saved  from  the  di^race  of  being  blockaded  in  the  Ferrol  by  a 
fleet  of  inferior  force.  The  sailors  are  brave,  the  captains  zealous,  the  equip- 
ment perfect,  wherefore  allow  themselves  to  pensh  .ot  inaction  and  diseounigOi 
ment  f 

To  Admiral  YiUeneaTe,  he  wrote  bimself  by  tbe  same  date  : 

Monsieur  Vicb-Amibal  Villenbuvb, — ^T  saw  with  pleasure  that  several  of 
my  ships  fought  on  the  occasion  of  the  engagement  of  3rd  Thermidor,  with  the 
gallantry  that  I  expected  from  them.  I  do  justice  to  you  for  the  skilful  manoeuvre 
earned  out  at  the  conmveneement  of  the  acnon,  and  which  marred  the  enemy's  pro- 
jects. I  should  have  wished  that  yon  had  used  the  greater  number  of  your  frigates 
m  giving  succour  to  the  Spanish  ships,  which,  being  the  fint  engaged,  must  na» 
turally  have  most  wanted  it.  I  should  also  have  wished  that  you  had  not  given* 
the  enemy  time  to  place  the  ships  Windsor  Castle  and  Malta  in  a.pUuse  of  safety, 
and  the  two  Spanish  ships,  which,  being  maltreated,  impeded  their  movements. 
That  would  have  given  to  my  arms  the  splendour  of  a  great  victory.  The  slow- 
ness of  yonr  mancBUvres  gave  the  English  tnne  to  send  them  into  their  harbours. 
But  1  am  bound  to  suppose  that  the  victory  remained  with  my  arms,  since  you 
have  entered  Gorunna.  I  hope  this  despatch  will  not  reach  you  there,  that  you: 
will  have  driven  back  the  cruisers  and  effected  your  junction  with  Gaptain  Alle- 
mand,  and  that  then,  sweeping  all  before  yon,  you  will  come  into  the  Ghannel, 
wJiere  we  anxious^  await  your  presence.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  do  it ;  ad- 
▼anoe.boldly  against  the  enemy.  The  order  of  battle  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
preferable,  is  to  mix  the  Spanish  with  the  Flrench  ships,  ana  to  place  frigates 
near^ach  Spanish  ship  to  assist  them  in  the  combat,  and  thus  utdise  the  great 
nnnber  of  frigates  that  yov  possess.  You  can  further- increase  the  number  by 
means  of  La  Giterri^  and  La  Bemmeke,  bymannmgthem  from  the  Atlas,  with-^ 
out  retarding  your  opeiatio&BL , 

Ton  have,  at  this  mament  under  your  command  .eighteen,  of  my  ships,  and. 
twelve,  or  at  least  ten,  of  those  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Mv  instructions  are  that, 
wherever  the  enemy  shall  present  himself  before  you  with  lesa  than  twentj-four. 
ships,  you  shaU  attack  him. 

By  the  return  of  the  frigate  Le  President,  and  of  several  others  that  I  had 
despatobed  to  you  at  .the  Mactiniqiie^  I  have  learnt  that,  instead  of  idiBenbatk- 
ing  troops  in  mv.tw«<  islands  of  Martinique  and  Gaadaioupe,  they  ware  aeteaUy 
weaker  than  betare.  Yet  Nelson  had  only  nine  aUpa.  Tha  Eng^.aK  not  8» 
numerous  as  you  fancy ;  they  are  everywhere  kept  under.    If  you  could  only  be 
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]i0ie  for'  three  days,-  nay,  could  you  only  ooine  for  twenty-four  honra,  yoor 
mission  would  be  accomplished.  Let  Admiral  Ganieaume  know  of  your  do- 
partuie  by  an. extraordinary  courier.  Neyer,  let  me  tell  you,  would  a  fleet  haye 
run  a  few  chances  for  a  ffreater  object,  and  neyer  could  my  soldiers  by  land  and 
by  sea  have  shed  their  blood  for  a  R;reater  or  a  nobler  result.  For  the  great  ob- 
ject of  favouring  a  descent  upon  a  Power  which,  for  tix  centuries,  oppresses  France, 
fo^could  all  die  without  regretting  life,  Snch  are  the  sentiments  that  shodd 
aaiiDate  us,  and  that  should  animate  all  my  soldiers.  The  Bnglish  have  not 
jmet  than  four  ships  of  the  line  at  .the  Downs,  and  these  w«  harass  every  day 
with  our  cruisers  and  ourdotiUas. 

So  mach  in  earnest  was*  Napoleon,  eren  at  this  laat' moment,  that' 
hie  wrote  the  next  day  (August  llttli)  to  General  Launston,  his  aide- 
de-camp  on  board  the  fleet,  a  letter  in  whieh  we  find  the  following^- 
paragraphs :  *'  Help  and  push  the  admiral  as  much  as  you  possibly 
cam"  ''  We  are  eyerywbere  in  readiness.  To  put  in  an  appearance 
for  twenty-four  hours  would  suffice." 

The-same  day  he  wrote,-  in  greater  detail  to  his  minister  of  marine : 

MovsiEXTB  pECKES, — I  haye  received  your  letter  of  yesterday.  With  thirty 
ships  my  admirals  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  twenty-four  Englisn,  or  we  may  as 
well  fiive  up  having  a  navy.  Even  if  an  event  should  happen  by  which  I 
sboula  lose  aship,  it  would  be  such  a  one  as  I  .must  expect  I  ought  to  plaoe 
more  confidence  in  my  navy ;  it  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  I  anted  other- 
^nse.  The  English  papers  of  the  8th  say  that «  Portugese  vessel  saw  Captain. 
AUemand's  squadron  off  Finist^re  cm  tne  4!th  Thermidor^-tkat  is  to  say,  the 
day  after  the  engagement  $  they  also  say  that  Admiral  Galder  has  sent  four  ships 
to  blockade  Rdcnefort,  keepmg  only  ten  before  Perrol.  If  Admiral  ViUeneuve 
remains  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  at  Ferrol,  I  shall  not  complain,  bat  if^ 
he  remains  a -day  more,  and  havinf  a  favourable  wind,  and  only  twenty-fonr^ 
Ebgiish  ships  berore  him,,  he  is  the  last  of  men. 

Aecoiding[  to  London  reports,  Nelson  is  still  far  away.    If  Yilleneuve  issues ' 
forth  with  his  thirty  ships,  he  is  certain,  to  join  Allem&nd.^   Nelson  and  GolUagT 
wood  are  out  of  the  field,  so  also  are  the  squadrons  of  Cochrane  and  of  India; 
twelve  ships  are  at  the  Texel,  two  have  just  placed  themselves  opposite  Helvoet 
Sluys.    If  Yilleneuve  does  not  go  out  he  exposes  Captain  Allemand's  squadron ; . 
and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  find  Calder  before  Ferrol,  and  that  Allemand's* 
squadron  had  been  there  eight  days  previously,  makes  me  fear  that  Calder  has 
aiieady  given  chase  to  that  squadron.    What  an  opportunity  he  will  then  lose ! ' 
liest  assuredly  Allemand's  squadron  can  p^t  Calder  a  laoe  of  many  days^  dusa- 
tioiu    What  chaaoes  of  suocesv  if  I  had  only  a  man  there ! 

If  Nelscm  has  joined  Calder,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  inferior  in*  strength 
to  the  enemy,  but  if  the  latter  succeeded  in  raising  its  combined  squadrons  up. 
to  a  fleet  oi  twenty-four  ships,  it  would  not  have  them  long.  The  necessity 
for  revictoalUng  and  rewrin^  must  be  felt  bo^  in  Nelson^  eqaadfoniand  in  Cal- 
dei^s,  which,  havuuF  suSiBred  m  the  engagement,  most  of  necessity  be  weakened^. 
Ytyeneuve  is  one  of  those  men  who  rather  want  the- spur  than  the  bridle.  Th»! 
rear-adminJs  that  I  have  made  are  Em^riaUy  Savar^,  &o.,  men  who  cannot 
render  me  great  services ;  I  want  men  of  superior  merit.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
is,  this  Cosmao,  captain  of  the  Fluto.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  in  the 
navy  an  enterprising  pian  who  sees  coolly  and  as  one  ought  to  see,  whether  in ' 
bkttle  or  in  the  difibrent  combinations  of  squadrons  ? 

r  suppose  thkt  my  despatch  to  Admiral  ViUeneuve  went  by  the  courier  who: 
passed  nere  this  morning.    I  repeat  to  you  what  I  havetakcaOT  said :  I  will  not : 
submit,  to  thirty  French  ships  being  blockaded  at  Ferrol  byfess  than  twenty- 
four  English  ships;  and  onoe  YiUeneuye  united  to  AUemand,  I  will  not  suD- 
mit  towe  combined  fleet  being  blockaded .  by  less  than  twenty^nine  English, 
sh^. 

The  Bisa»\MdPtaMMK^oosaiaimt^^^ 
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English  establishmepta  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  bo  that  the  English 
might  be  direrted  from  other  objects,  and  send  an  expedition  to  re- 
cover it.  Also,  another  project  for  getting  together  three  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  to  capture  the  single  English  ship  that  lay 
at  Naples ! 

On  the  15tn  of  AuRust  the  Emperor  again  addressed  Admiral 
Decris  on  the  subject  of  Yilleneuve's  inaptitude.  "  He  has  weakened 
my  colonies  as  much  as  possible,  and  lastly,  with  thirty  ships,  he  has 
not  the  sense  to  moye  to  the  help  of  five  which  he  knows  are  in  the 
same  seas,  to  sweep  the  English  fleet  before  him  :  and  notwithstanding 
the  inconceiyable  chances  of  a  navigation  of  fifty-five  days,  and  the 
successful  manoeuvre  of  Nelson,  who  has  got  back  in  thirty  days. 
Nelson  is  hors  de  combat,  as  is  also  CoUingwood." 

Napoleon's  anxiety  regarding  Allemand*s  squadron  was  increased 
by  news  derived  from  the  English  papers  of  the  14th  of  August,  to 
the  effect  that  Lord  Gomwallis  was  in  pursuit  of  the  said  squadron, 
and  that  two  frigates  had  been  engaged  by  the  Diana^  *'  but  by  the 
superiority  of  her  sailing  she  (the  IHana)  had  escaped." 

On  the  20th  of  August  he  wrote  to  Gambac^r^ : 

MoN  CousiK, — the  weather  is  very  inconstant.  It  rains  a  good  desl  here. 
The  combined  sqaadrons  have  sailed  from  Ferrol  thirty-four  strong.  A  divisioii 
of  the  flotilla  has  doubled  Cape  Grisnez  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  and  is 
engaged  with  the  English.    Their  croisers  have  been  severely  handled. 

By  the  same  date  he  wrote  to  Decree  and  Gkinteaume  to  pre- 
pare for  an  engagement  at  Brest,  the  blockading  fleet  of  which  he 
supposed  to  be  weakened  by  the  squadrons  sent  in  pursuit  of  AUe- 
mand  off  Ouessant.  On  the  22nd,  he  vrrote  in  the  deepest  spirit  of 
vexation  to  his  minister  of  marine,  soliciting  a  memoir  upon  the  quea* 
tion :  ''  In  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  if  Admiral  Yilleneuve  re- 
mains at  Cadiz,  what  must  be  done  ?  Baise  yourself  up  to  the  height 
of  circumstances  and  the  situation  in  which  France  and  England  &id 
themselves.  Write  me  no  more  letters  such  as  you  have  written ; 
they  have  no  meaning.  As  to  me,  I  have  only  one  wish :  it  is  to 
succeed." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  any  positive  information 
that  Admiral  Yilleneuve  had  gone  to  Cadiz ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
most  inclined  to  believe  him  on  his  way  to  Brest,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
admiral  by  the  same  date : 

MovsixuB  YiCB-AxisiL  YiLUBMXUVX,—!  hope  that  you  have  arrived  at 
Brest.  Start,  do  not  lose  a  moment,  and  enter  the  Channel  with  my  combined 
fleet.  England  is  ours.  We  are  all  ready,  everything  is  embarkea.  Appear 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  is  over. 

He  was  at  this  very  time,  and  on  the  same  day,  writing  in  a  very 
different  strain  concerning  Monsieur  the  Admiral,  to  his  minister, 
taking  precautions  that  he  should  not  delay  at  Brest,  and  thati  if 
necessary,  he  should  be  superseded  in  his  command  by  Admiral  Gan- 
teaume,  in  command  of  that  port : 

MoNsiBTTB  DscBis,— I  Send  back  vour  courier.  I  consider  that  Yilleneave 
has  not  character  enough  to  command  a  fri^te.  He  is  a  man  without  resolu- 
tion and  without  moral  ooura^  Two  Spanish  ships  got  entangled;  some  men 
have  Men  ill  on  board  his  ships ;  add  to  this  two  days  of  oontraiy  wind^,  one 
of  the  enemy's  ships  coming  to  observe  him,  a  report  that  Nelson  has  joiaed 
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Calder»  and  his  projects  are  changed;  when  taken  singly,  these  objects  are 
nothings  comparea  the  one  with  the  other.  What  is  most  impertment  of  all,  is 
that  in  an  expedition  of  so  compound  a  character,  he  gives  no  details,  does  not 
saj  what  he  will  do  and  what  he  will  not  do.  He  is  a  man  who  has  no  expe- 
rience, and  does  not  know  how  to  make  war.  If  Nelson  had  joined  Calder, 
and  he  deemed  himself  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  he  would  have  presented  him- 
self off  Ferroi ;  that  is  simple  enough.  You  know  that  the  English  papers  say 
that  Nelson  has  been  at  tne  Canary  Islands.  In  this  position  of  affairs  you. 
must  despatch  an  extraordinary  courier  to  Brest  to  instruct  Admiral  Ganteaume, 
and  to  order  him,  if  Yilleneuve  appears  off  Brest,  he  must  not  let  him  come  in ; 
he  must  take  command  of  the  fleet  and  sail  for  Boulogne. 

He  did  not,  however,  write  in  so  decisive  a  tone  to  Admiral 
Gbnteaume  himself: 

MoNSiBiTB  LE  YiGB-AiosAL  Gaitteauve, — ^M.  Ic  Vice-Amiral  Yilleneuve 
prepared  to  leave  Eerrol  on  the  22nd  Thermidor,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
leaUy  sailed  tiU  the  26th,  in  order  to  join  you  at  Brest.  From  what  I  can  gather 
from  his  despatches,  it  appears  to  be  his  intention  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Brest  in 
revictualling.  I  have  already  made  known  to  vou  by  telegraph  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  you  do  not  allow  him  to  lose  a  single  dav ;  so  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  suneriority  given  to  me  by  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  you  immediately  put  to 
sea  to  fulfil  your  destination,  and  to  enter  the  Channel  with  your  whole  forces. 
I  rely  upon  your  talents,  your  firmness,  and  your  character,  in  so  important  an 
affair.  Start  and  come  here.  We  shall  have  avenged  sis  ceitiuries  ofinsulU  and 
shame.  Never  vnU  my  soldiers  by  land  or  by  sea  have  exposed  their  lives  for  a 
greater  object . 

On  the  28rd  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
vquadrons  obeyed  his  orders,  that  Yilleneuve  joined  G-anteaume,  and 
they  suled  up  the  Channel,  *'  there  is  still  time :  I  am  master  of  Eng* 
land.'*  But  ii  they  failed,  be  must  attack  Austria  this  autumn,  leaving 
only  the  third  battalions  at  Boulogne.  Yet,  although  the  crisis  ap- 
peared so  imminent,  he  actually  wrote  the  very  next  day  long  and 
studied  instructions  to  Marshal  Berthier  for  the  movement  of  the 
army  of  Boulogne,  and  the  troops  at  Calais,  Saint  Omer,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  to  the  Bhine ;  and  on  the  25th  he  reiterated  the 
orders  for  the  immediate  movement  of  his  troops  on  Spire.  He  would 
start  with  the  whole  army,  he  said,  on  the  27th.  ''  Austria,"  he  added, 
''no  longer  contains  herself;  she  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  all 
drowned  in  the  ocean.*'  Further  and  more  detailed  orders  for  the 
counter-march  were  given  on  the  26th.  On  the  28th  orders  were  issued 
to  Marshal  Berthier  to  leave  Boulogne  with  the  foot  and  horse  guard, 
and  the  artillery  on  the  dlst,  on  the  way  to  Strasburg.  On  the  29th 
the  organisation  of  the  land  forces  and  flotilla  at  Boulogne  was  decided 
upon,  ten  to  eleven  thousand  men  were  to  be  left  with  the  flotilla,  and 
twenty-five  battalions  on  shore.  A  sufficiency  of  artillery  was  also  to 
be  provided,  so  that  the  English  could  do  nothing  without,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  force  of  at  least  forty  thousaud  men. 

The  same  day  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Decres,  and  after  noticing  the 
capture  of  the  English  irigate  Blanche  by  the  Topaze,  and  two  brigs, 
be  continues : 

Admiral  Nelson  was  in  London ;  his  sqnadron  had  joined,  with  that  of  Calder, 
the  fleet  of  Brest,  and  Comwallis  had  committed  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
sending  twenty  ships  to  blockade  the  French  squadron  at  Ferroi.  It  appears 
that  on  the  15th  Thermidor  the  bri^  Jm  had  recognised  our  fleet,  twenty-eight 
ships  in  number,  at  the  entrance  of  Ferroi,  and  that  on  the  17th  of  August,  three 
days  after  the  departure  of  our  fleet  from  Ferroi,  Admiral  Calder  left  for  Brest 
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with  a  north  wind.  The  EiiAikh  ocmjeoture  that  there  idll  he  an  i 
on  the  19th.  Ne]aoi:^8  wuiacffon  conatitutes  a  part  of  Galder's  fleet,  but  ] 
and  his  flag-ehip  are  not  there.  What  a  chanee  ViUeneuTehas  allowed  to  escape 
him !  He  could,  on.  arriving  at  Brest,  have  manoBUTxed  with  Galder's  fleet,  and 
bare  fallen  upon  Oomwallis,  or,  with  his  thirtj  ships,  he  oonld  have  beat  the 
English  and  obtained  a  decided  preponderanee.  let  these  are  the  English  whoae 
raanQSUTres  and  combinations  are  so  much  extolled !  When  France  shall  hove 
two  or  three  admirals  who  are  ready  to  saorifloe  their  lives,  thej  will  sing  veiy 


On  the  30th  of  August  final  instructionB  were  iaaued  for  assemblinj^ 
all  the  flotillas  at  Boulogne,  with  the  exception  of  small  flotillas  at 
Calais,  Wimereux,  and  Ambleteuse ;  and  finaUj,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Emperor  writes  to  Admiral  Decres:  ''Monsieur  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine,— I  lea;rein  an  hour  for  Paris. '  I  desire  that  you 
remain  all  to-morrow  in  Boulogne,  and  that  you  give  all  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  flotilla.  You  will  pass  all  the  crews 
in  review  in  their  formation  as  battalions  on  land ;  you  will  have  them 
armed  with  muskets ;  you  will  summons  all  the  officers  of  the  navy 
before  you,  and  make  them  feel  the  importance  of  defending  tto 
flotilla  and  the  territory.'* 

Thus  terminated  this  great  and  mraacing  project.  It  leaves  mudi 
to  reflect  upon,  and  still^  more  open  to  discussion.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of*Bourriemie  and  of  others  who  participate  in  his  para- 
doxical views  of  the  aflair,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  persons  of  common 
sense  that  Napoleon  would  have  most  assuredly  carried  out  his  pro- 
ject, as  far  as  the  setting  sail  is  concerned,  if  thefVench  fleet  had  only 
-enabled  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  for  three 
days.  His  annoyance  and  irritation  against  Admiral  Villeneuve  that 
he  did  not  break  the  blockades  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  Eochefort,  and  Brest, 
sweep  the  Channel  of  the  obnoxious  British  squadrons,  and  occupy  tiie 
Straits  (with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  fleet  under  the  meet  favooF- 
able  circumstances),  never  ceased.  No  sooner  had  he  got  to  Mal- 
maison  than  he  wrote  (September  4)  to  his  minister  of  marine : 

MoKSi£u&  Decbes, — ^I  return  yoa  your  letters.  Admiral  VUlenenve  has 
filled  the  cup  of  his  disgrace ;  he  gives,  at  his  departure  from  Vigp,  orders  to 
Captain  AUemand  to  go  to  Brest,  and  writes  to  you  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
go  to  Cadiz.  This  is  most  assuredly  treacherous  on  his  part.  There  is  Allemand's 
aqnadron  seriondy  compromised,  and  about  to  wander  for  months  at  sea.  The 
thing  really  will  not  bear  thinking  about.  Send  me  in  .a  report  on  thewhele 
»pedition.  Villeneuve  is  a  wretch,  who  must  be  ignominicaisly  dkmiaaed. 
Without  combinations,  without  courage,  without  general  interest,  he  would 
sacrifice  everjfthing,  so  long  as  he  saved  his  skin.  On  the  26th  Thermidor 
he  was  still  at  anchor  at  Ferrol ;  he  knew  that  Allemand  ought  to  be  on  the  25th 
at  Yigo ;  he  ought  then  to  bave  considered  the  junction  as  accomplished.  So 
far  from  that,  he  writes  to  you  on  the  26th  that  he  is  going  to  Cadiz,  and,  the 
S6th,  he  lets  the  despatches  that  he  had  written,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is 
going  to  Brest,  go  off,  thereby  compromising  the  safety  of  a  squadron  so  con- 
siderable as  that  of  Captain  Allemand,  as  he  lost  by  his  £ault  and  by  his 
cowardice  the  poor  Didon,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  after  that,  that-Miasiessy.is 
a  hero.  Nothmg  can  be  compared  to  the  incapacity  of  Villeneuve.  I  request 
a  report  upon  all  his  operations.  1st.  He  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  did  not 
disembark  at  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe  the  troops  that  Admiral  Magon  had  on 
board.  2ndly.  He  exposed  our  colonies  in  sending  back  by  four  frigates  twelve 
hundred  men,  the  61ite  of  the  garrisons.  Srdly.  He  behaved  himself  in  a 
cowardly  manner  in  the  combat  of  the  3rd  in  not  attacking  a  second  time  a  fleet 
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tliat  was  maltieaied,  and  had  two  disabled  ships  in  tow.  4thly.  AniTed  at 
Ferrol,  he  left  Admiral  Galder  at  sea  while  he  awaited  the  anival  of  a  sqaaditm 
of  five  ships,  and  he  did  not  cruise  off  Ferrol  till  that  squadron  had  arrived. 
5thlj.  He  was. informed  by  the  squadron  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy's  ships 
towmg  away  the  frigate  the  DidoHf  and  he  made  no  effort  to  give  chase  and  re- 
«apture  her.  6thly.  fie  set  sail  on  the  26th,  and,  instead  of  conung  to  Brest, 
lie  went  to  Cadiz,  thus  vioktiB^  his  most  positive  instructioiis.  Lastly,  he 
knew  that  the  aqnadron  of  CaptsSn  AUemand  was  to'srawe  on  the  25th  Ther- 
midor  at  Vigo  to  receive  instructioiis,  and  the  S6th  he  saikd  iram  Eerrd, 
without  giving  any  new  instruetions  to  that  squadron,  and  having,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  caused  mstructions  of  a  totally  opposed  nature  to  be  transmitted  from 
Perrol,  which  compromise  the  squadron,  since  it  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Brest, 
whilst  he,  Yilleneuve,  went  to  Cadiz. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  Emperor  wrote  again  to  his  minister 
upon  what  he  termed  ''the  in&mous  conduct  of  Yilleneuve.**  He  says 
he  cannot  explain  it  to  himself,  except  that  ^Hhe  cowardice  which  pre- 
vented his  (Admiral  Villeneuve's)  going  to  Brest^made  him  think  that 
be  oaght  not  to  unite  with  the  squadron  of  Bochefort,  as  he  would  then 
have  only  been  the  more  guilty.      Napoleon  was  a  master  of  ironjr. 

It  appears  that  the  minister  of  marine  did  hiabest  to  excuse  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  for  we  find  a  letter  dated  Saint  Cloud,  September  8, 
evidently  written  in  reply  to  such  excuses,  and  saying  that  while  he 
(the  Emperor)  wished  ta  see  VilleneuTO  justified,  he  begged  him  (the 
minister),  until  he  had  found  somethiug  more  plausible,  not  to  write 
to  bim  concerning  so  humiliating  an  affair,  and  not  to  remind  him  of 
so  arrant  a  coward. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  minister  ordering 
Yilleneuve,  who  had  not  eflfectea  his  junction  with  the  squadron  of 
Carthagena,  and  was  blockaded  in  Cadiz  by  eleven  English  ships,  to 
sail  for  Naples  (where  he  could  take  an  English  and  Eussian  ship), 
and  thence  proceed  to  Toulon.  **  But,"  he  added,  "  as  his  excessive 
cowardice  may  prevent  his  moving,  send  Admiral  Eosily  to  take  his 
place."  On  the  17th  he  wrote  personally  to  Admiral  Eosily  instruc- 
tions  of  a  similar  tendency. 

It  would  be  surprising,  except  for  the  well-known  egotism  of  the 
man,  to  see  how  quietly  he  took  the  news  of  the  battle  that  ensued 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  these  very  instructions  off  Trafalgar. 

"  I  have  received,"  he  says,  writing  to  the  minister,  "  your  letter  re- 
lating  to  the  combat  off  Cadiz.  I  await  the  ulterior  details  which  you 
promise  me  before!  form  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
affair." 

The  end  of  Villeneuve,  as  related  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward 
CuBt,  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  was 

very  melancholy :  ,  -«    i     :i        j  t     • 

"  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  sent  prisoner  to  ^Ingland;  and  having, 
after  a  short  interval,  obtained  leave  from  the  Emperor  to  return  to 
France,  he  was  released  upon  his  parole.  It  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed straight  to  Paris  to  justify  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  country, 
but  he  had  only  attained  the  town  of  Eennes,  where  he  was  desired  to 
await  further  orders,  when  he  was  found  in  the  morning  dead  in  hia 
bed,  in  his  apartment  at  the  hotel,  stabbed  in  several  places.  It  has 
been  made  an  accusation  against  Napoleon  that  it  could  have  been 
only  under  his  knowledge,  and  even  under  his  very  orders,  that  such 
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a  catastrophe  could  have  happened  to  such  a  man  under  such  circum- 
atances.*'  The  fate  of  Yilleneuye  is,  however,  involved  in  mjsterj. 
The  story  of  the  stabhing  "  in  several  places" — some  say  "  six  wounds*' 
— has  been  contradicted,  and  the  greater  number  of  testimonies  are  in 
favour  of  suicide.  0'Meara*s  statements,  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  cannot  be  well  admitted  as  elements  in  the  discussion. 
Sir  Gkirdner  Wilkinson  has  lately  raked  up  an  old  letter  attributed 
to  the  admiral,  in  which  he  threatens  the  Emperor.  The  letter  is 
manifestly  apocryphal ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  aefaming  Yilleneuve's  character,  or  as  an  apology  for 
suicide,  or  something  worse. 

Superficial  writers,  even  since  this  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
lishea,  still  indifce  such  criticisms  as  the  following :  '^  It  may  soothe 
imperial  vanity,  and  tickle  Prench  history  into  good  humour,  to  lay 
the  burden  of  fiulure  upon  Yilleneuve's  shoulders;  but  the  battles  of 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  were  the  true  events  that  upset  Napoleon's 
schemes,  and  saved  the  soil  of  Albion  from  violation."  The  battle  of 
the  Nile  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  beyond  the  weakening  of 
the  French  fleet ;  and  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  when  Ndson 
was  taken  off  to  the  West  Indies  on  a  wrong  scent,  Napoleon  was 
making  arrangements  by  which  his  fleet  should  nave  presented  a  front 
of  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line.  What  effect  could  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  have  had  if  Yilleneuve,  instead  of  sailing  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
got  forced  into'a  fatal  engagement,  had  moved  up  to  Brest,  united  with 
the  squadrons  of  Eochefort  and  of  the  latter  place,  and  sailed  up  the 
.Channel,  leaving  Nelson  in  the  Atlantic?  Napoleon  would  most 
assuredly  have  attempted  to  cross  the  Straits.  But  it  may  be  said 
another  Trafalgar  would  have  been  fought,  under  another  name,  in  the 
Channel  or  in  the  Straits.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  sufficient  fleet  could  have 
been  collected,  unless  all  the  blockading  fleets  had  moved  up  in  pur- 
suit of  Yilleneuve  (and  we  have  seen  that  Comwallis  sent  twenty  ships 
to  blockade  Perrol  after  the  French  fleet  had  left  that  place,  whilst 
Calder  advanced  with  Nelson's  fleet,  minus  the  fla^-ship,  to  Brest),  to 
have  enea^  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line  and  the  flotillas  successfully, 
especial^  if  they,  the  enemy,  had  moved  up  at  once  after  the  combat 
of  the  3rd.  But  it  appears  that  Yilleneuve  by  no  means  relished  a 
second  encounter  of  the  same  description,  and  it  is  to  the  blow  struck 
by  Calder,  however  partial  it  may  have  been,  that  we  must  attribute, 
under  Providence,  tne  preservation  of  the  soil  of  Albion  from  the 
invader.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  danger  of  the  kind  is  past,  for  the 
present  Emperor  is  too  wise  to  risk  the  future  of  France  upon  an 
enterprise  so  peculiarly  hazardous  as  that  of  landing  a  large  force 
upon  a  foreign  soil,  with  the  liability  of  being  isolated  l>y  any  reverse 
at  sea.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  what  might  l^ve  become  of  the  French 
army  had  it  landed  off  Deal  or  Sandwich,  and  of  Napoleon  I.  himself^ 
had  Providence  really  vouchsafed  him  the  three  days  he  so  ardentlj 
desired! 
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SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OP  EXECUTIONEIIS  • 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Sansons?  It  was  a  Sanson  who^  *'  aneien 
ex6cutear  des  hautes  oeuvres,"  broke  the  celebrated  bandit  Cartouche 
on  the  wheel,  and  tore  the  regicide  Damiens  into  foar  quarters;  it  was 
II  Sanson  who  beheaded  an  amiable  and  innocent  monarch,  and  a  beau* 
tiful  and  intellectual  queen ;  and  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  genius  who  presided  over  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  image  arises 
before  us  of  a  monster  to  whom  the  exhausted  epithets  of  antique 
poetry  would  fail  to  convey  to  the  full  the  fearful  ideas  suggested  by 
picturing  the  individual  to  our  imagination.  We  see  literature  and 
science,  birth  and  dignity,  religion  and  virtue,  immolated  at  the  san- 
guinary shrine  of  impious  orgies.  We  see  the  gifted  Madame  Roland 
lifting  up  her  eyes  to  neaven  upon  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  exclaim- 
ing: '^O  Liberty!  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  as  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre  had  before  said  in  respect  to  religion  to  itself ; 
and  we  see  pitiless  £Eite,  in  the  shape  of  the  executioner,  awmting  his 
victim. 

The  attempt  of  the  last  male  representative  of  the  race  to  rehabilitate 
Ids  family,  as  of  honourable  origin,  and  of  feelings  as  quick  and  as  sen- 
sitive as  those  of  any  other  human  beings,  will  be  received  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  mingled  doubt  and  wonder  in  the  face  of  their  hei:editary  and 
lugubrious  duties.  But  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Is  there  not  a  good 
comer  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  culprit  ?  May  not  a  murderer  love 
his  mother,  his  wife,  or  children,  as  warmly  as  the  most  honest  among 
us  ?  Is  there  not  a  point  that  is  vulnerable  in  the  roost  hardened  con- 
seienee  P  There  is  something,  indeed,  positively  touching  in  the  present 
Henry  Sanson's  narrative  of  his  "  revocation,*'  and  how  it  was  hailed  by 
himself  and  by  his  aeed  mother : 

'*  Blessed  be  this  £iy,  my  son  1"  she  said ;  '^  it  will  draw  you  at  last 
from  the  bad  part  of  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers;  you  will  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  your  days  in  peace,  and  perhaps  Providence  will  not  stay 
in  his  gifts  there.  You  are  the  last  of  your  race.  Heaven  has  only 
given  you  daughters,  and  I  have  always  thanked  it." 

The  said  two  daughters  are  married,  and  Henry  Sanson  alludes  with 
infinite  delicacy  to  the  fact  that  they  have  now  legally  changed  the  name 

*  M^moires  des  Sanson,  suis  en  ordre,  r^ig68  et  publics.  Par  H.  Sanson,  Aneien 
Ex&nteur  des  Hautes  (Euvres  de  la  Gear  de  Paris.  Paris:  Dapray  ds  la  Ha- 
h^rieetO. 

March-^you  czzvn.  no.  dvii.  s 
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of  their  unfortunate  father ;  as  to  himself,  he  hastened,  he  says,  to  sell  the 
old  hotel  in  nvhich  seven  generations  of  executioners  had  lived  in  oppro- 
brium and  ignominy,  his  horses  and  carriage  (for  the  duties  of  maitre 
des  hautes  oeuvres  were,  till  within  recent  times,  very  lucrative),  and  upon 
which  were  the  family  arms — a  cracked  bell  (sans  son)  upon  a  crusader's 
shield — ^and  he  buried  himself,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  wheie,  in  the  leisure  thus  mffotdBd  him,  he  put  on 
recoid  the  eventfol  and  moornful  iMtleMto  of  the  past,  with  which  his 
mind  and  the  family  papers  at  his  disposal  were  alike  replete. 

As  to  the  crusader's  shield  which  the  Cunily  arrogated  to  itself  in  its 
palmy  days  of  disagreeable  notoriety,  it  was  handed  down  from  one 
Sanson  who  aficompamed  RoBert  Duke  of  Normandy  as  seneschal  and 
knight-banneret  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  family 
was  established  at  Abbevillei,  where  it  constUuted  a  part,  we  are  toid,  of 
the  "  haute  bourgeoisie,"  some  of  its  members  having  served  as  sheriffii 
for  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  Nicolas  Sanson,  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  wta  a  distinguished  geographer,  and  received 
Louis  XIIL  in  his  house  at  Abbeville  in  1638. 

*'  A  king  of  France^  a  Bourbon,  slept  twe-  nights  under  the  hmnUe 
roof  of  a  family  whose  deseendant  was,  one  day,  in  the  name  of  a  bar- 
baroua  and  sacrilegious  law,  to  raise  Ua  hand  upon  another  Bourbon, 
upon  another  king  of  France. 

"  No  changea  are  more  £ftBtastie  than  those  of  fate !'' 

In  1624,  twa  orphans  of  the  family,  Charlea  and  Jeaa  Baptiate 
Sanson,  we&e  left  under  the  charge  of  Pierre  Brossier,  an  usicle  by 
their  mother's  side,  who  had  a  charming  daughter  with  the  eapd* 
Tating  name  of  Colombo.  Charles  and  Colomboy  wlio  were  nearly  of 
an  age,  grew  up  in  mutual  loye;  but  Colombe  was  iatended  for  the 
eldest,  who,  of  studious  habits,  had  become  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Abbeville.  Charles  withdrew^  upon  this  cheek  to  his  youthful  hopcsy  to 
Paris;  but»  unable  to  c<mqner  his  passioQ,  he  determined  to  try  what 
distance  would  aceompliah,  and  he  engaged  himaelf  as  a  mariner.  One 
day,  on  his  return  to  Toukm,  he  found  a  letter  from  Colombe  sumiooii- 
ing  him  to  Abbeville.  Charles  rode  day  and  night,  and  wrived  there 
in  twelve  days.  Brossier  had  lost  his  property  and  died  of  grief;  Jean 
Baptifite  was  likewise  sorely  afflicted  with  debt,  blindness,  and  other  ail** 
roents;  Colombe  alone  reisaiaed  as  fair  as  ever.  Charies  devoted  him- 
aelf  for  a  brief  time  to  eoaforting  his  afflicted  brother  and  sister,  bcit 
finding  his  passion  too  strong  for  him,  he  onoe  more  withdrew,  and  pur- 
chased a  lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  -de  1&  Boissiero,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Sanson  de  LongvaL  One  day,  at  an  old  hostelry  at  IMeppe, 
'^  YAs^ve  Derapde,"  a  mysterious  personage  prognosticated  taat  he  wottU 
not  only  pwt  hia  eousia  and  best  friend  to  death,  but  wo«ld  also  beoome 
an  eKecwtioBer. 

"I!  I !"  exclaimed  the  melancholy  and  bereayed  Charies ;  '*  I  become 
the  assassin  of  my  only  friend,  Paul  Bertaut  I" 

''  One  may  kill  a  roan  withowt  being  aa  aasaaan,  rir/'  quietly  ohsenred 
the  stranger. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  An  executioner  is  not  even  a  homicide ;  don't  you  know  that  ?** 

The  words  of  the   old  soothsayer  preyed  upon   the   mind   of  thfl 
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uapressioiiaible  yoimg  ibsq,  bMmtnig  irim  eren  aoud  his  doties.  He 
iKcaoie  more  and  more  misttntlirDpie.  la  the  mean  time  Jean  Baptiete 
died,  hie  creditors  seized  upoa  the  little  property  he  had,  amd  Oolofabe^ 
drrven  oat  upon  the  wide  world,  soaght  rdfag«  with  Charles.  It  was 
her  mtention,  with  his  asnstance,  to  withdraw  iaAo  one  of  <ihose  reli- 
gious establishments  ealled^'B^uinages,"  the  members  of  which  haTe 
not  to  take  anj  irrerooaUe  vows.  C^les  went  out  to  oMet  her,  bat  by 
on  mctraordinary  incideat  (which  partakes  far  more  of  romance  than  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  what  are  given  forth  as  the  veracious  aanak  of 
the  Sanson  family)  the  two  lovers  were,  on  die  first  day  of  their 
meeting,  canght  in  a  storm.  Colombe  was  killed  hy  lightning,  and 
Charies  hhnself  was  removed  senseless  to  the  house  of  the  old  sootluayer 
of  ^*  rAncre  D^rap^e/'  where  he  was  tended  by  a  maiden  the  memory  of 
whose  comeliness  and  kindness  were  ever  afterwards  destined  to  interpoee 
ketween  him  and  the  miserable  Colombe.  The  same  of  the  place  affords 
m  heading  to  the  chapter  in  which  these  stirring  events  are  congregated* 
It  is  that  of  the  ^' Cioe-Maudit.**  What  follows  is  supposed  to  be 
'Written  by  Charles  Sanson  faimsdf,  and  is  stated  to  hav«  been  preserved 
among  other  family  doeumeots. 

It  appears  from  these  chronicles  that  Charles  Sanson^  on  recovering  his 
health  and  rejoining  his  companions  ia  arms,  made  die  disagreeable  £»- 
covery  that  his  friend  and  cousin,  Paul  Bertaut,  wore  the  flower  called  in 
french  <'  Marguerite,"  in  honour  of  the  fair  maid  of  the  '<  Cloe-Mandit," 
whose  name  was  Marguerite.  The  reason  why  the  place  had  received 
that  strange  designation  next  comes  to  hght.  The  h,th&r  of  Marguerite^ 
and  the  soothsayer  of  the  ^Ancre  Derap^e»"  was  Pierre  Jouanne,  **  maistre 
des  hantes  ceavres  de  la  viUe  de  Rouen  et  vioonit^  de  Dieppe*'  (the 
chronicles  are  written  in  the  orthography  of  the  period),  hut  this  &ct  was 
BOt  known  to  Charles  until,  meeting  his  oousia  4>ne  night  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  '^  accursed  dwelling,"  a  fierce  combat  eneund  between  the 
two,  Paul  beii^  farther  hacked  by  a  Gascon  adventurer  of  die  old  school, 
8ieur  Valoins  de  Blignac — a  profligate,  gambler,  and  duellist. 

The  r^Kirt  of  these  events  eoon  spread  in  the  small  garrison  town  of 
Dieppe.  The  Marquis  de  Boissi^,  colonel  of  the  regiment,  eommoned 
his  lieut«umt  to  his  presence,  and  charged  htm  with  dishonouring  the 
regiment  by  a  connexion  with  the  daij^ter  of  an  executioner.  Charles 
only  replied  to  hie  eolonel's  reprimands  by  iasalts,  and  the  colonel 
placed  him  mider  arrest  The  impetooas  amd  irritated  lover  added  to 
the  mischief  done  by  breaking  his  sword  and  resigning  his  commission; 
hut  fearing  that  he  would  be  made  a  prisoner  for  contempt  of  his  eom- 
■aaading  ofiioer,  he  took  refuge  in  the  ^'  Clos-Maudit,"  where  he  declared 
4e  the  old  executioner  his  intention  of  marrying  his  daughter  and  quitting 
the  country;  but  the  daughter  would  not  leave  her  father,  so  be  proposed 
that  both  should  aooompany  him.  The  fi»ther  ohserwd,  however,  that  his 
aoB-in-law  would  not  despise  hiaa  the  less  for  what  he  had  been,  and  die 
eniy  viray  to  win  hie  daughter  was  to  become  asristast  '^  mitftns  des  hautee 
cenvreer'  So  all-aheorbing  was  the  young  man's  passion^  that  he  w 
cepted  the  alternative  rather  than  lose  Marguerite,  and  dins  it  was 
that  Charles  Sanson  de  Longval  beoasne  an  executioner,  and  the  iexsaky 
ftU  at  one  blow  to  the  bwest  grade  in  the  social  scale. 

Charles  Sanson's  manuscript  ends  at  diis  pointy  but  Henry  Sanson  says 
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ihat  he  fiMind  among  the  papen  a  reoord  that  the  ferodous  Maiter 
Jouanne  made  his  80ii-in*Iaw  carry  out  his  agreement  to  the  letter. 
"  Having  to  break  one  Martin  Eslaa  upon  die  wheel,  Master  Piene 
Jouannoy '  ezecuteur  des  hautes  oeuyres,*  obliged  his  son-in-law,  newly 
married,  to  strike  the  patient  with  a  bar  of  iron,  whereupon  the  SMa 
son-in-law  fainted  away,  and  was  hooted  by  the  crowd." 

The  happiness  that  Charles  Sanson  had  purchased  so  dearly  passed 
away  like  a  dream.  Mai^erite  died  of  consumption  a  year  after  her 
marriage,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  son. 

Charles  Sanson  de  Longval  removed  to  Paris  in  1685,  at  the  epoch  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  greatest  error,  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  were  not  only 
dragonnades,  massacres  in  the  Cevennes,  and  other  persecutions  upon  a 
large  scale;  private  individuals  were  persecuted  if  they  refused  to  partake 
of  the  host,  and  were  condemned,  according  to  circumstances,  to  fines, 
the  pillory,  the  galores,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  to  death 
— their  bodies  being  cast  away  like  offal.  These  were  thriving  times  for 
a  public  executioner,  but  Henry  Sanson  hastens  to  tell  ud  that  they 
occurred  after  Charles's  removal  from  Rouen,  and  not  before  it,  or  he 
would  have  remained  at  Rouen;  and  ftirther,  that  he  finds  no  papers  tes- 
tifying to  the  first  of  seven  generations  of  executioners  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  carrying  out  these  religious  persecutions. 

CharWs  residence  on  arriving  at  Paris  was  at  the  '^Pilori  des 
Halles." 

This  so-called  '^Pilori"  was  a  gloomy  octagonal  tower,  built  of 
wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  lantern,  with  a  weather-code 
The  lantern  turned  round  on  a  pivot,  like  the  head  of  a  windmill,  and 
criminals  condemned  to  the  pillory  were  thus  moved  round  like  the  wax 
figures  seen  in  modem  hairdressers'  shops.  In  front  of  this  interesting 
edifice  was  a  great  cross,  where  bankrupts  had  to  come  and  declare  that 
they  ceded  all  their  goods,  and  then  they  received  a  green  cap  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Around  were  shops,  which  the  latter  had  also 
the  benefit  of  letting  out.  There  were  also  attached  to  the  tower  a  stable 
and  a  shed,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  placed 
previous  to  their  burial,  or  their  being  cast  away  in  the  shambles,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Metz. 

A  strange  &ncy  is  said  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  gloomy,  fanatic, 
and  monomaniacal  mind  of  Charles  Sanson  de  Longval,  from  his  inti- 
macy with  these  scenes  of  death.  He  conceived  the  notion  of  en- 
deavouring to  restore  life  to  these  livid  corpses.  Like  Vesalius  of 
old,  he  carried  on  his  researches  by  night,  and  in  fear  and  trembling 
—the  very  vibration  of  the  weather-cock  at  the  top  of  the  tower  often 
making  him  pause.  Charles,  if  he  did  not  by  this  proceeding  learn  the 
secret  of  restoring  animation,  is  said  to  have  discovered  others,  next  in 
value,  for  curing  many  of  the  evils  that  distress  the  human  organism. 
Considering  that  such  cures  are  rather  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
action  of  minerals,  plants,  and  other  substances  upon  the  human  frame 
than  of  the  study  of  the  complex  structure  of  the  frame  itself,  most  im- 
portant in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
connexion  here  attempted  to  be  established  between  cause  and  efiect.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Henry  Sanson  tells  us : 
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'*  We  sold  these  remedies  very  dear,  I  confess  it,  to  the  aristocracy  and 
to  rich  persons ;  bat  we  made  a  present  of  tbem  to  the  poor.  That  was 
a  compensation.'* 

The  secret  of  these  remedies  was  evidently  handed  down  in  the 
family,  and  they  were  indebted  for  their  renown,  no  doubt,  to  the  same 
feeling  that  caused  the  witches  of  times  previous  to  dig  up  the  mandragora 
root  from  beneath  the  scaffold  and  the  gibbet.  An  executioner,  if  denied 
communion  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  repelled  on  all  sides,  had,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  an  indemnification  in  the  power  of  enriching  himself  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  despised  him.  Among  other  perquisites  of  the 
"bourreau''  in  the  times  of  Charles  Sanson  were  the  rights  called  of 
'*  havage,"  a  small  tax  raised  upon  all  goods  brought  into  the  market, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  his  ominous  stronghold.  These  taxes  were 
levied  by  certain  people  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  they  used  to  mark 
those  who  had  paid  with  a  piece  of  white  cnalk — as  sheep  are  marked 
with  ruddle ;  but  as  the  dealers  sometimes  anticipated  this  process  by 
marking  themselves,  quarrels  would  arise,  and  the  proverb,  ''Insolent 
com  me  un  valet  de  bourreau."  A  man  who  has  to  collect  an  unpopular 
tax  is  invariably  ill  treated,  and  so,  with  the  progress  of  time,  he  naturally 
becomes  rude  and  uncompromising.  These  quarrels  sometimes  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  one  of  the  executioners,  Laurent  Bazard,  having 
ascended  the  tower  to  fix  a  patient  to  the  pillory,  the  people  surrounded 
the  base  with  fagots,  and  burnt  the  edifice  and  the  executioner.  One  man 
only,  Lesti^re,  was  hung  by  Bazard's  successor  for  this  crime. 

Charles  Sanson,  disgusted  with  these  perpetually  renewed  quarrels, 
obtained  permission  to  dwell  away  from  the  '*  Pilori  des  Halles,"  in  the 
quarter  now  called  the  **  Faubourg  Polssonni^re,"  which  was  at  that  epoch 
very  thinly  inhabited,  and  was  called  <'  La  Nouvelle  France."  He  let  the 
tower  for  six  hundred  livres — a  large  sum  at  that  epoch — and  took  a  house 
near  the  church  of  Sainte-Anne.  The  family  afterwards  established 
itself  in  this  quarter. 

Condemnations  to  death  were  at  that  epoch  finally  issued  by  a  chamber 
of  parliament,  called  that  of  <'  Toumelle."  This  chamber  received  all 
appeals  made  from  others.  The  judicial  forms  were  few  and  perspicuous. 
The  chief  was  *'  the  preparatory  question ;"  and  even  if  the  accused 
pleaded  guilty,  he  had  still  to  undergo  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
''question,"  that  is  to  say,  the  most  frightful  tortures,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  knowledge  of  all  accomplices.  The  torturer^s  duties  did  not 
M  upon  the  executioner,  there  were  especial  ''officers"  appointed  to 
carry  oat  these  terrible  duties.  As,  however,  one  of  the  family — a 
**  great-ancle" — ^was  thus  engaged,  Henry  Sanson  is  enabled  to  give  us 
some  insight  into  their  nature.  The  chamber  for  questioning  was  spacious 
and  dark,  so  that  the  expression  of  agony  should  not  be  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  and  hermetically  closed,  so  that  the  cries  should  not  be  heard. 
At  each  question  a  new  torture  was  inflicted,  the  limbs  were  squeezed  in 
a  vice,  or  between  planks,  with  wedges  (brodequin),  the  bones  were 
smashed,  and  the  flesh  torn  off  them.  It  was  of  no  importance  what  was 
done  to  a  body  which  must  necessarily  be  a  corpse  in  the  evening  I  The 
strongest  gave  way  under  such  barbarous  trials.  What  remainea  of  the 
human  creature  was  handed  over  in  the  evening  to  the  executioner.  It 
was  his  duty  to  make  the  mutilated  being  fast  to  a  wheeli  his  &ce 
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tarned  towards  an  outraged  heaven,  and  he  then  broke  the  articiria- 
tions  of  his  joints,  until  death  finally  relieved  the  victim  from  inexpres* 
sible  agony.  Henry  Sanson  assures  us — to  the  credit  of  humanity — 
that  the  actual  records  of  these  questionings  under  torture  bear  generally 
traces  of  febrile  convulsiooson  the  part  of  those  who  were  present  to  place 
them  on  reoord. 

Madame  liquet — ^a  young  lady  in  whose  fate  all  Paris  was  interested 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — was  the  first  remarkable  per* 
sonage  who  was  finally  disposed  of  by  Charles  Sanson,  aflter  he  became 
**  maistre  des  hautes  osuvres"  in  the  metropolis. 

Ang^llque  Nicole  Carlier  (Madame  liquet)  was  bom  in  Mets  in  1657. 
Her  father— a  wealthy  publisher  of  that  city — had  left  upwards  of  a 
million  of  francs  to  herself  and  an  elder  l^other.  Brought  up  in  a  con* 
Tent,  she  entered  the  world  with  every  possible  advantage  in  her  favour. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  highly  gifted,  accomplished,  and  wealthy* 
Among  the  many  pretenders  to  her  hand,  she  selected  M.  Tiquet,  coun- 
sellor of  parliament.  It  was,  however,  said  that  the  plebeian  and  austoe 
old  counseller  was  much  influenced  in  his  suit  by  worldly  considerations, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ang^lique  was  dictated  to  by  her  brother 
and  aunt. 

The  birth  of  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — tended  for  a  time  to 
cement  those  domestic  ties,  which  were  somewhat  loosened  by  the  different 
habits  of  Monsieur  and  of  Madame  Tiquet,  the  latter  being  just  as  ex* 
travagant  as  the  former  was  parsimonious — a  parsimony  all  ue  more  un« 
affected,  as  he  had  gone  into  debt  to  carry  out  his  matrimonial  projects. 
The  results  were,  however,  at  first  indifference,  and  afterwards  aversion. 
The  latter  feelmg  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  a  criminal  passion  enter- 
tained by  the  lady  for  a  certain  young  captain  of  the  Guards — a  M.  de 
Hontgeorges.  Madame  Tiquet  became  finally  so  absorbed  in  her  passion, 
that  she  did  not  even  take  ordinary  precautions  to  conceal  it,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  after  it  had  become  the  conversation  of  all  Paris,  it 
finally  reached  her  husband's  ears. 

The  recriminations  that  ensued,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  gallant 
captain  from  the  house,  served  only  to  increase  madame's  aversion  for 
her  husband.  She  sought  to  shake  off  the  abhorred  yoke,  and  was 
seoonded,  strange  to  say,  by  her  brother  and  her  aunt.  The  creditors  of 
M.  Tiquet,  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  came  down  upon  him  in  a 
host,  and  it  became  a  question  of  selling  his  hotel.  Madame  thereupon 
demanded  a  separation.  But  M.  Tiquet  obtained  a  '^lettre  de  cachet" 
against  Jiis  wife,  and,  anned  with  the  means  of  depriving  her  at  any 
moment  of  her  liberty,  he  kept  her  for  a  brief  space  under  control ;  biit 
oitimately  she  snoeeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  paper,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

This  adventure  only  made  M.  Tiquet  a  butt  for  ridicule.  As  to  An- 
g^ique,  she  had  gone  too  far  to  stop  at  the  threshold.  She  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  her  husband  at  any  cost.  She  consulted  fortune-tellers,  and 
tried  poison ;  but  the  compunction  of  a  servant  saved  M.  Tiquet.  She 
then  suborned  a  whole  bevy  of  domestics  and  other  persons,  among  whom 
we  find  t>ne  Jeanne  Bonnefond,  designated  as  **  maitresse  du  conseUler 
Tiquet."    Fourteen  persons  were  implicated  in  the  conspira^,  besidei 
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three  others  whb  managed  to  evade  justice.  It  was  doing  the  thing  upon 
a  large  scale* 

One  evening  M.  Tiquet  having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Covntess  de  Ville- 
mor,  a  neighbour,  was  on  his  way  home,  when  he  was  fired  at  from  varions 
diieetions,  and  fell,  atmck  in  five  different  pbces.  His  Talet  came  oat  to 
his  assistance ;  but  although  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  M.  Tiquet  would 
9ot  allow  himself  to  be  taken  to  his  hotel,  but  insisted  upon  being  remov«ed 
to  that  of  Madame  de  Villemur.  When  his  wife  hurried  to  lus  assistance, 
she  was  refused  admission. 

A  week  elapsed  before  Madame  Tiquet  was  arrested.  A  moi^  offered 
to  lend  her  his  garments,  in  order  that  she  might  effect  her  escape  to 
England ;  but  she  declined  the  offer.  She  fancied  that  no  one  would 
saspeet  so  great  a  ladj  as  she  was. 

But  one  fine  day  the  lieutenant-criminal  made  his  appearance  with 
his  archers,  and  3he  was  only  allowed  time  to  embrace  her  children 
before  she  was  removed,  first  to  the  Petit  ChAtelet,  and  thence  to  the 
Grand.  The  preliminary  proceedings  were  unusually  rapid.  One  of  the 
cmispirators  had  denounced  the  whole  plot.  As  to  Sanson,  we  are  told 
he  was  already  in  agonies,  for  he  foresaw  at  once  that  work  was  being 
laid  out  for  hu  terrible  office.  Madame  Tiquet  was  condemned  on  the 
8rd  of  June,  1699,  to  have  her  head  cut  off  on  the  Place  de  Greve; 
Jacques  Moura,  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  to  be  hung;  and  even  her  de- 
nouncer was  condemned  to  the  galeres  for  life.  It  was  in  vain  that 
M.  Tiquet,  who  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  supplicated  with  his 
children  for  her  life  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  in  vain  that 
powerful  friends,  moved  by  sympathy  fijr  a  young  woman  wedded  to  an 
old  counsellor,  interposed  in  her  favour.  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  strengthened  the  king  in  his  resolutions  to  give  a  salu- 
tary example. 

The  criminal-lieutenant,  Deffita,  had  been  in  his  time  one  of  the  most 
humble  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Ang61ique's  beauty,  and  it  was  not 
without  much  perturbation  that  he  had  to  read  to  her  her  sentence.  He 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duty,  however,  with  the  addition  of  many  con« 
flolatory  and  pious  reflections,  which  came  strangely  enough  from  such 
lips.  Ang^Uque  was  sensible  of  the  fieict.  She  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  actual  moment  with  the  days  when  the  magistrate  had  sighed  at 
her  feet,  and  she  reminded  him  of  the  circumstance  with  a  touch  of  irony 
aot  uDcommoB  with  spoilt  beauties.  She  declared,  however,  that  she 
was  not  afiraid  of  death ;  she  did  not  brave  punishment,  but  she  hoped  to 
submit  to  it  with  resignation.  She  at  first  refused  to  make  any  con- 
fessions, but  the  first  quart  of  cold  water,  and  the  preparations  for  more 
fiDrmidaJble  tortures,  shook  her  constancy,  and  she  avowed  all.  When 
asked  if  Montgeorges  was  an  accomplice, 

**  No,  by  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed.  '^I  would  never  have  taken  him 
into  my  confidence  ;  it  would  have  made  me  lose  his  esteem,  which  was 
dearer  to  me  tiian  life.'' 

She  was  placed  in  a  cart,  with  the  Abb^  de  la  Ghetardte,  her  con- 
fessor; and  in  the  same  rehicle  was  the  porter,  Jacques  Moura,  also 
«c9Companied  by  a  {niest. 

The  melancholy  procession  had  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way 
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through  the  dense  crowd  that  ohstructed  the  streets.  Madame  Tiqaet  was 
dressed  entirely  in  white,  which  only  served  to  set  off  her  resplendent 
heauty  to  advantage ;  her  colour  was  also  heightened  by  seeing  the  pro- 
digious crowds  that  had  accumulated  to  witness  her  last  moments.  Just 
as  the  cart  reached  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  a  violent  storm  burst  over- 
bead.  It  thundered,  lightened,  and  poured  in  torrents,  but  no  one 
thought  of  giving  up  their  places.  The  execution  was  delayed  for  half 
an  hour,  and  Ang^lique  sat  all  that  time  contemplating  the  scaffold  and 
the  black  hearse  which  was  to  carry  away  her  mortal  remains. 

Charles  Sanson  declares  that  this  half  hour  was  to  him  one  of  horrible 
suspense.  Looking  at  the  beautiful  penitent  before  him,  thoughts  of 
Colombo  and  Marguerite  rushed  upon  his  brain,  and  he  became  utterly 
unnerved.  Jacques  Moura,  after  bidding  his  mistress  an  eternal  farewell, 
was  hung  first  by  the  master's  assistants.  Angelique  then  stepped  up, 
bowing  gracefully  to  the  "  mattre  des  hautes  oeuvres,"  and  holding  out 
her  hand  that  he  might  help  her  up.  Arrived  on  the  platform,  she  went 
down  on  her  knees,  said  a  short  prayer,  and  thanked  her  confessor.  She 
then  arranged  her  hair,  and,  after  having  kissed  the  block,  she  fixed  her 
beautiful  eves  on  Mattre  Sanson,  and  said : 

'*  Sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  in  what  position  I  am  to 
place  myself?" 

The  master  had  scarcely  presence  of  mind  to  intimate  that  sho  had 
simply  to  place  her  head  on  the  block.  Ang61ique  followed  out  the 
instructions  of  her  own  good  will,  and  when  she  had  done  so,  she  said : 

"Amlallriffhtso?" 

The  maitre  des  hautes  oeuvres  replied  by  lifting  up  his  heavy  sword, 
and,  making  it  describe  a  circle  in  the  air,  he  brought  it  down  with  its 
full  weight  upon  the  neck  of  the  fair  victim. 

The  blood  burst  forth,  but  the  head  did  not  fall. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  in  the  crowd. 

Sanson  de  Longval  struck  again.  This  time,  as  before,  a  whistiing 
sound  was  heard  in  the  air,  followed  by  the  crash  of  the  weapon  upon  the 
block  ;  but  still  the  head  was  not  detached. 

The  hurling  of  the  spectators  assumed  an  almost  threatening  character. 

Almost  blinded  by  the  blood  that  spurted  up  from  tiie  sufferer,  Charies 
brandished  his  swoid  a  third  time,  and  struck  almost  with  frenzy. 

This  time  the  head  of  Ang^lique  rolled  at  his  feet 

The  assistants  had  to  take  up  the  head,  for  as  to  die  executioner,  we 
are  told  that  he  took  flight  in  that  state  of  delirious  exasperation  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  all  executions. 

The  same  evening,  an  officer  of  the  Guards  was  devouring  his  grief  in 
the  most  gloomy  and  least  frequented  avenues  of  the  park  of  Versailles^ 
when  he  was  surprised  at  meeting  the  king  in  person. 

"  Captain  Montgeorges,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  **  I  never  suspected  yoa, 
but  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  that  the  unfortunate  woman,  upon  whom 
justice  was  done  this  morning,  has  sealed  your  innocence  with  her  blood  ; 
what  do  you  ask  ?" 

''  Leave  for  eight  months,  sire,  to  travel  out  of  the  kingdom." 

''Granted,"  said  the  king,  withdrawing,  and  making  signs  to  his 
attendants  to  follow  him  and  to  leave  Montgeorges  to  his  sorrow. 
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We  have  before  remarked  tbat  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  Sanson 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked  under  the  influence  of  *'la 
vieille"  and  'Ma  veuye  quinquag^naire  du  cul  de  jatte  Scarron,"  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  designated,  and  France  was  covered  with 
those  dragooning  apostles,  whom  Louvois  called  his  '^  missionnaires 
bott^s."  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  progress  of  religious  toleration 
in  France,  that  no  one  now-a-days — not  even  the  last  of  seven  generations 
of  executioners — writes  of  these  sanguinary  persecutions  except  in  terms 
of  overt  reprobation.  We  hope  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things^ 
and  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  mediieval  incubuses  that  lays 
like  a  nightmare  upon  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  persecuted  Huguenots  revenged  themselves  upon  the  king  and  his 
bigoted  mistress  by  pamphlets  and  poetic  libels.  In  a  country  where 
ridicule  is  fatal,  the  frailties  of  royalty  furnished  his  enemies  with  a 
terrible  weapon,  of  which  they  did  not  &il  to  avail  themselves.  One  of 
these  pamphlets,  called  "L'Ombre  de  M.  Scarron,"  gave  particular 
annoyance  to  the  monarch,  for  it  was  preceded  by  an  engraving  in 
whica  the  monument  erected  in  the  Place  des  Victoires  was  parodied, 
and  the  king,  instead  of  baring  four  statues  (the  four  quarters  of  the 
j^obe)  chained  at  his  feet,  was  represented  as  himself  chained  by  four 
women,  La  Valliere,  Fontanges,  Montespan,  and  Maintenon.  The  author 
was  never  detected,  although  many  were  sent  on  suspicion  to  the  Bastille, 
and  no  small  number  had  to  undergo  the  pleasantries  of  the  '*  question.^ 
Among  others  who  were  more  particularly  rictimised,  was  one  Jean 
Larcber,  a  bookbinder,  on  whose  premises  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
annoying  pamphlet  were  discovered  by  a  curious  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances. Suffice  it,  that  Jean  Larcber  was  subjected  to  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law,  leaving  a  document  testifying  to  his  innocence  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  Sanson,  his  executioner. 

Charles  Sanson  had  taken  to  wife,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1699,  when  he 
was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  one  Jeanne-Ren^e  Dubut,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  year  1700  that  he  was  enabled  to  hand  over  Jean  Larcher's  last 
bequest  to  his  son,  Nicholas  Larcber,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  re- 
fugee in  England.  This  document  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  said  Jean's  ignominious  death  upon  one 
Chavannes,  who  had  since  wedded  Jean's  widow  (who  was  also  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy),  and  had  taken  the  business.  Nicholas,  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house,  without  resources,  and  excited  to  madness 
by  religious  persecutions  and  the  thirst  for  revenge,  slew  the  guilty 
pair  with  his  own  hand ;  but  he  escaped  being  broken  on  the  wheel  by 
dying  of  brain  fever  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  before  he  could  be  re- 
moved from  his  dungeon  in  the  Ch&telet. 

So  certain  it  is  that  man  was  created  to  struggle  agtunst  troubles  and 
difficulties,  that,  as  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  increased  by  exercise^ 
so  18  the  mind  ofben  strengthened  and  life  prolonged  by  those  very 
sufferings  which  are  by  many  supposed  to  abbreviate  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  trials  which  Charles  Sanson  had  undergone  in  his  youth,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  his  subsequent  career,  he  was  a  hale,  and  even  vigorous, 
old  man  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age.   He  was,  as  we  have  seen  was  fore- 
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told  to  him  by  the  old  MothMver  of  the  '^Anere  Derapee,"  to  meet 
■ome  of  the  friends  of  his  youth — when  he  was  the  yoang^  and  reck- 
less Lientenant  de  Lon^val — ere  he  passed  from  thb  world*  He  had 
become  in  his  (^d  age  very  attentive  to  his  religions  duties.  He  was 
abo  very  charitable,  and  had  always  a  few  halfpence  for  the  beggna 
who  crowd  the  porchways  of  French  churches.  This  led  him  to  notice 
narticnlariy  an  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who  was  attended 
m  a  little  girl  of  great  beauty.  But  when  he  attempted  to  esta- 
blish fnendly  relations  with  the  old  beggar  and  his  child,  he  was  re- 
pulsed  with  even  more  than  indifference.  Some  months  afterwards  the 
strange  couple  disappeared  from  their  eostomary  station,  and  Charies 
Sanson  did  not  meet  with  them  again  till  one  day  the  pilloiying  of  three 
distingui^ied  persons — a  king's  counsel,  a  provost,  and  an  aseessor — ^had 
attracted  half  Paris  to  the  Halles.  The  little  girl  had  grown  up  a  hand- 
aome  young  woman,  and  the  fate  that  Sanson  had  foreseen  for  her  had 
manifestly  been  realised,  as  he  could  judge  by  the  company  she  was  in. 
Sanson  was  rarely  out  late  at  night,  but  it  so  lutppened,  shortly  afiber  this, 
iliat  he  was  kept  out  later  than  usual,  and  on  his  way  home  he  was 
attacked  by  six  men,  who  shot  his  attendant,  and  garotted  Inmself  (not 
in  the  modem  aoeeptation  of  the  word,  but  bound  him  with  cords),  and 
then,  putting  him  on  the  back  of  a  gigantic  fellow  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  hence  from  his  shell,  called  ^  Coquillard,"  he  was  carried  off  to  one 
of  the  '<  Tapis  Francs"  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Eugene  Sue 
has  depicted  in  the  nineteenth — a  place  of  meeting  for  beggars,  thieves, 
bandits,  and  assassins,  and  who  were  presided  over  by  a  broken-down  old 
nan  in  rag^  but  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Gascon  oflBcer,  De  Blignac.  When  Sanson  had 
been  unbound  in  the  presence  of  this  crowd  of  malefactors,  he  was 
informed  by  their  ''  coesre,"  or  chief,  that  he  had  been  sent  fbr  (in  a 
rather  unceremonious  manner)  to  carry  out  the  extreme  penalties  of 
ihe  law  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  own  band.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
objected;  the  criminal  was  brought  forth,  and  it  was  the  very  old  man 
who  used  to  stand  beneath  the  porch  of  his  own  parish  church.  The 
'^coesre"  then  approached  the  executioner,  and  calling  him  by  his  old 
name — Monsieur  de  Longval — asked  him  if  he  did  not  recognise  the 
parties ;  it  was  only  then  that  Sanson,  suddenly  struck  with  the  fact,  ex- 
daimed: 

*'  Blignac  I  and  thou,  too,  Paul;  thou  here  amon^  these " 

The  Gascon  did  not  allow  him  to  conclude.  *'  We  have  followed  dif* 
ferent  courses,*'  he  ironically  observed,  '^  and  we  have  all  three  nothing 
much  to  boast  of." 

F^ul  Bertaut  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  having  cheated  the  brother* 
hood,  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  '*  ancien  gendlhomme,"  M.  de 
Blignac,  now  theb  **  eoestej'*  that  it  was  in  reality  fals  daughter,  ^'  Belle- 
Mirette,"  or  ''  Pretty- Eyes,"  as  she  was  called  by  the  fraternity,  who  had 
robbed  her  aged  father;  but  Paul  would  not  admit  this,  and  declared  that 
he  would  rather  die.  Sanson  endeavoured  to  support  this  view  of  the 
case  by  declaring  what  he  had  seen  on  the  day  of  the  pillor^ng.  But 
the  m^  of  Bohemians  and  bandits  were  furious,  and  would  hear  of  no 
postponement.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was  aubjeeted  to  frightful  tor- 
tures in  order  to  induce  him  to  avow  what  had  become  of  the  missing 
money.     The  bandits  knew,  we  are  told,  how  to  refine  upon  the  practioes 
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cf  the  law  and  tin  Inqmntioa.  Paul  allowed  die  flesh  to  be  burnt  off 
his  feet  without  betraying  his  daughter.  They  then  tried  to  hang  him, 
bo*  die  rope  broke.  They  then  placed  his  head  on  a  billet,  and  struck 
at  it,  but  so  onaeieiitifically  as  only  to  open  a  gaping  wound,  and  Paul 
torn  up  and  ran  about  the  den  eiirieking  with  agony.  At  length  the 
ag^  Sanson  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  scene  by  hastily  drawing  M.  de 
BHgnac's  swonl  from  its  sheath  and  thus  eodii^  the  sufferings  of  his 
miserable  cousin. 

The  next  day  the  '*  uMdtre  des  hantes  OBcrrres"  was  found  by  soma 
peasants  lying  senseless  in  a  ditch ;  he  was  taken  home  and  attended  to 
by  his  wife  and  by  a  doctor;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  so  far  re- 
covered himself  as  to  be  aUe  to  relate  the  horrors  of  his  nocturnal 
adventure.  He  never  resumed  his  official  duties ;  but,  handing  these 
over  to  his  son  and  successor,  called  Charles,  after  himself,  he  withdrew 
to  a  cottage  at  Conde,  in  Bric^  where  the  only  repose  common  to  us  all 
came  at  length  to  him,  in  the  shape  of  death.  In  his  last  days  the  sight 
of  a  drop  of  Uood,  we  are  told,  would  throw  him  into  coavulsions.  As 
to  M.  de  Blignac,  the  end  of  the  Gascon  adventurer  was  as  original  as 
his  caeeer.  He  bad  planned  a  scheme  for  robbing  a  rich  ecclesiastic  hy 
die  band,  disguised  as  archers,  taking  one  of  the  fraternity,  as  a  captured 
highwayman,  to  receive  the  last  consolations  of  the  prebend,  before  he 
should  be  suspended  to  the  nearest  tree.  The  farce  of  a  hanging^roatoh 
was  then  to  be  gone  through,  and  while  the  spectators  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  proceedings,  another  portion  of  the  band  were  to  pillage  the 
priest^ s  house.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  the  man  who  would  play 
the  part  of  the  criminal;  and  M.  de  Bligpuic  having  resolved  that  it 
slionld  be  determined  by  dice,  it  fell  to  himself  to  enact  the  part.  All 
went  on  weU  up  to  the  time  when  the  old  Gascon  adventurer  was 
mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  the  cord  adjusted  to  his  neck ;  when  suddenly 
the  prooeedtngs  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of 
real  archers.  The  bandits,  terrified  at  tiie  appearance  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  their  race,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  one  who  was  acting 
the  part  of  executioner,  in  his  haste  to  get  away,  ki^ed  the  barrel  firom 
beneath  him,  and  M.  de  Blignac  was  thus  saved  from  dying  by  the 
hands  of  the  son  and  successor  of  bis  old  friend  and  brother-officer. 
Monsieur  Charles  Sanson  de  Longral. 

Charles  Sanson  succeeded  to  his  father,  Charies  Sanson  de  Longval, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1703.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of  '<a 
mild  and  melancholy  disposition."  He  wedded,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1707,  Martha  Dubut,  sister  to  his  stepmother,  and,  consequently,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  aunt.  But  the  sphere  wherein  executioners  had  to 
find  wives  was,  according  to  Henry  Sanson,  very  limited.  The  profits 
of  the  office,  however,  compensated,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opprobrium 
attached  to  it.  The  rights  of  "  havage,"  before  alluded  to,  alone  brought 
in  60,000  francs,  or  24002.  a  year,  and  Charies  removed  from  ''  La  Nou* 
▼elle  Frsnoe"  to  a  splendid  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  Foissonniere,  with  a 
yard  in  firoot  and  a  spacious  garden  in  the  rear,  and  which  remained  ia 
the  family  till  the  year  1778,  when  it  sold  for  upwards  of  100,000 
francs,  having  coat  Charles  Sanson  only  6000  francs. 

From  ITOd  to  1716,  the  hst  of  executiona  carried  out  by  the  second 
Sanaon  comprised  nothing  but  obscure  names  associated  with  vu%ar 
crimes.     But  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1716),  and  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Regency,  the  creation  of  a  ''chambre  ardente,"  in  order  to 
make  the  rich  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  brought  many  a  distin- 
ffuished  name  to  the  scaffold — still  more  to  the  torture.  The  public 
did  not  profit  by  this  proceeding;  it  was  »mply  that  confiscation  and 
robbery  of  one  thief  by  another  which  is  said  to  afford  a  great  amount 
of  amusement  to  Satan. 

Charles  Sanson  figured  in  another  character,  in  the  so-called  conspiracy 
of  Cellamare,  got  up  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  hu 
minister,  the  Prince  of  Celiamare,  his  amoassador,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  in  favour  of  the  duke  her  husband.  The  Abb^  Dubois  first  de- 
tected the  plot,  but  the  parties  persisted  not  the  less  in  attempting  to 
carry  off  the  Regent.  A  first  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  la  Jon- 
qui^re,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  ended  in  the  colonel's  immolation 
in  the  Bastille.  A  second  was  to  be  made  in  the  quarries  of  Yanves, 
where  the  Regent  had  the  weakness  to  promise  his  attendance  to  see 
an  Italian  evoke  the  devil,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  Charles  Sanson,  who 
detected  a  valuable  ring,  with  armorial  bearings,  on  the  finger  of  one  of 
his  valets,  who  had  been  employed  in  fustigating  a  lady  of  doubtful 
virtue,  and  who  being,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  put  to  tiie 
question,  admitted  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  M.  de  Schlieben,  the 
very  man  who  had  concocted  the  plot  in  the  quarries — the  nature  of 
which  she  at  the  same  time  fully  revealed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1720,  Charles  Sanson  was 
walking  in  his  g^den,  when  a  valet  came  to  say  that  a  lady  wished  par- 
ticularly to  speak  to  him.  The  lady  in  question  was  the  young  and 
beautiful  Marchioness  of  Parab^re,  the  mistress  of  the  Regent,  and  she 
came  to  solicit  t)ie  interest  of  the  ^'  maitre  des  hautes  oeuvres"  in  &vour 
of  the  youthful  Count  Antoine  de  Horn,  condemned  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  a  Jew,  and  which  she  declared  had  been  committed  by  a 
Piedmontese.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  supplicated,  abused  the  Regent, 
the  Abb^  Dubois,  and  the  ''  great  fool  of  a  Scotchman,"  Law ;  Chariee 
Sanson  could  only  reply  that  he  was  neither  prince  nor  minister,  not 
even  a  man — an  arm,  a  sword,  moved  only  by  the  law,  and  neither  to  be 
bribed  or  to  be  seduced.  But  after  a  long  interview,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  made,  as  propounded  by  the  half- 
frantic  marchioness,  he  would  neither  assist  nor  oppose  it.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  marechauss^e  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  criminal;  his  offices 
only  came  into  play  on  the  scaffold.  Further,  if  the  young  count 
penshed  by  his  hand,  he  promised  to  bring  a  reminiscence  from  the 
victim. 

Count  Antoine  Joseph  de  Horn  was  allied  to  a  princely  family,  and  to 
the  highest  nobility  of  Europe.  He  was  accused  (at  a  moment  when  the 
innovations  of  Law,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  system  of 
public  credit  in  France,  had  exdted  that  passionate  desire  for  rapid  for- 
tunes which  some  have  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  existing  epoch  in 
Paris)  of  having,  in  conjunction  with  a  Piedmontese,  the  Chevalier  de 
Milhe,  and  another,  murdered  and  robbed  a  wealthy  Jew  stockbroker,  in 
a  tavern  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  who  had  been  inveigled  there 
under  pretence  of  purchasing  stock.  The  count  was  further  accused  of 
having  given  the  first  blow.  The  af&ir  created  an  immense  sensatioa  in 
Paris,  and  many  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm  interfered  in  hia  favour, 
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but  with  no  greater  luooeis  than  the  Marchioness  of  Parab^re,  whose 
influence  was  supposed  to  be  unbounded.  A  petition,  signed  by  fifty-six 
of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  land,  princes,  dukes,  archbishops,  marshals, 
princesses,  abbesses,  and  others,  was  presented  to  the  regent,  praying  for 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  death,  upon  the  plea  that  the  count — the 
legitimate  son  of  Philippe  V.  and  of  the  Princess  of  Ligne — was  in  a 
state  of  mental  alienation,  as  were  several  other  members  of  the  family, 
notoriously  Count  Ambrose  de  Horn,  Grand  Forester  of  Flanders  and  of 
Artois,  who  had  slun  two  Capucin  friars  with  his  own  hand ;  as  also  the 
Prince  Ferdinand  de  Ligne  and  d'Amblise,  and  the  father  of  the  late 
Princess  of  Horn  and  Ovirisque.  The  regent  only  consented  to  commute 
the  sentence,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  simple  decapitation.  He  bore 
no  affection  for  the  descendants  of  Philippe  Y.,  although  he  himself  was 
allied  to  the  culprit  through  his  mother  tne  Princess  Palatine.  It  was  also 
generally  reported  that  the  regent  was  influenced  by  other  motives.  He 
18  sud  to  have  found  the  count  in  the  company  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Parab^re  under  very  equivocal  circumstances,  and  he  was  further  said  to 
have  shown  the  count  the  door  upon  that  occasion,  with  the  stern  com- 
mand, "Go  out!"  To  which  the  young  count  is  said  to  have  replied: 
"  Our  ancestors  would  have  said,  '  Let  us  go  out !'  "  Law  and  Dubois 
are  also  said  to  have  been  inimical  to  the  count.  The  credit  of  the 
shares  in  the  Royal  Bank  and  the  Mississippi  scheme  was  beginning  to 
fluctuate,  and  they  fancied  that  they  would  raise  them  in  public  estima- 
tion by  vinting  with  the  last  severity  a  crime  committed  in  order  to 
obtain  shares  in  those  very  schemes. 

The  Marchioness  of  Parabere  was  not  the  only  vintor  whom  Charles 
Sanson  received  upon  this  occasion.  The  Marquis  de  Cr^quy,  the  organiser 
of  the  attempt  made  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  young  man,  also  went  to 
his  hotel.  The  motive  of  his  visit  was,  however,  simply  in  reference  to 
the  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  decapitation.  He  exhibited  a  letter 
to  that  eflfect  from  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  in  which  it  was  also  said 
that  the  execution  should  take  place  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Conciergerie, 
to  spare  publicity.  The  marquis  at  the  same  time  requested  to  see  the 
sword  of  justice — on  one  side  of  which  the  word  Justitia  was  engraved, 
on  the  other  a  wheel,  or  the  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew.  After  further  sug- 
gesting a  variety  of  little  details  in  the  execution,  the  marquis  also  claimed 
the  bc^y  for  the  family.  He  further  offered  on  his  departure  a  roll  of 
Louis,  but  they  were  declined,  in  the  same  respectful  terms  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Marchioness  of  Parab&re. 

The  regent  failed  in  his  promise,  for  the  very  same  day  the  "  maitre 
des  hautes  csuvres*'  received  orders  to  carry  out  the  sentence  without  any 
commutation.  The  executioner  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  passed  that 
night  in  prayer.  Early  next  morning  Charles  Sanson  was  introduced  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie.  They  were  horribly  mutilated,  having 
undergone  the  most  agonising  and  prolonged  tortures ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  count  was  apostrophising  the  chevalier  with  a  febrile  excite- 
ment that  betokened  mental  alienation.  He  at  the  same  time  repelled 
all  offers  of  religious  consolation.  Charles  Sanson  spoke^  on  the  way  to 
the  scaffold,  to  we  young  man  of  what  the  marchioness  had  said  concern- 
ing an  attempt  at  rescue. 

'^  K  they  had  intended  to  save  me,"  he  observed,  bitterly,  <^  they  would 
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not  have  let  me  be  thus  Iftmed  for  erer."     And  he  looked  do>wn  pitifuny 
at  his  mutilated  liube. 

^^  A  bold  stroke  may  do  it,  aod  I  have  promised  not  to  oppose  it,"  coo- 
tiimed  the  executioner. 

But  they  had  crossed  the  Font  Notre  Dame,  and  were  reaching  the 
end  of  their  painful  pilgrimage,  and  no  sign  had  been  made. 

<<  You  see  that  you  were  only  deeetying  me,"  obserred  the  young  man. 

*<  My  lord,  I  swear  to  you  that  the  marchioness  had  given  me  reascm 
to  hope.'* 

'*  Tell  the  marchiooess  that  I  pardon  her,  and  that  on  the  wheel  or  od 
the  scaffold  I  ^all  die  as  a  gentleman." 

They  had  arrived.  The  victims  were  so  rantilated  that  they  had  to  be 
carried  np  the  scaffold.  The  count  was  there  attacked  by  one  of  his  fits 
of  frenxy,  and  asked  for  arms  with  which  to  defend  himself.  A  new  re- 
solve had  in  the  mean  time  entered  into  the  head  of  the  executioner. 
Bidding  his  assistants  fasten  the  young  nnan  to  the  Cross  of  Saint  An- 
drew, and  handing  over  the  bar  of  iron  to  one  Nicolas  Gros,  with  which 
to  break  his  limbs,  he  prepared  a  bit  of  rope,  called  the  **  r^tentum,"  and 
while  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  had  left  the  chevalier  for  a  moment  to 
address  a  few  final  words  of  consolation  to  the  count,  he  passed  it  quickly 
round  his  neck,  and  pulling  it  at  the  very  moment  that  the  said  Nicoh» 
Gros  was  raising  the  bar,  he  spared  him  **  the  most  atrocious  sufferings 
that  human  cruelty  ever  invented."  The  priest  understood  what  had  been 
done,  and  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acquiescence.  In  the  mean  time  the 
poor  chevalier  was  howling  under  the  infliction  of  the  bar.  Nothing 
oonld  stand  such  frightful  tortures;  the  cold  perspiration  damped  his 
agomsed  forehead,  and  Sanson  hastened  to  order  the  blow  of  extermina- 
tion, which  was  dealt  on  the  chest,  but  not  without  a  glance  of  dread 
towards  the  balcony  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  the  authorities  sat ;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  notice  what  was  going  forward. 

An  extraordinary  scene  ensued  after  the  execution.  It  had  not  been 
over  many  minutes  when  several  equipages  with  six  horses,  outriders,  and 
servants  in  livery,  drove  into  the  '^  Place."  The  first  that  came  was  the 
Prince  de  Ligne ;  he  was  followed  by  the  Dukes  of  Rohan  and  CroUy, 
and  by  the  Muquis  of  Cr^quy.  The  latter  stepped  down  from  his  ear- 
xiage  and  ascended  the  scaffold,  in  the  full  uni^rm  of  inspector-general 
of  the  king's  armies,  and  with  all  his  orders. 

*^  And  you,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Charies  Sanson  with  a  threatening 
tone,  ^*  what  have  become  of  your  promises  ?*' 

'<  My  l<Mrd,"  replied  the  executioner,  ''  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning 
the  Count  of  Horn  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the  bar  only  strode 
a  body." 

The  priest  whispered  his  confirmation  of  what  the  executioner  had' 
said. 

"  It  is  well,"  observed  the  maxqub,  as  if  rdieved  of  a  great  weight. 
**  Our  houae  will  remember  that  if  it  could  obtain  nothing  from  the 
r^ent,  nor  from  the  justice  of  parliament,  it  is  at  least  indebted  for 
something  to  the  humanity  of  the  executioner." 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  youth  was  then  placed  in  a  hearse  and 
removed  to  the  hotel  of  the  Countess  de  Montmorency— *Logny  nee  de 
Horn — and  placed  in  a  *^  chapeDe  ardente,"  where  it  rsmauied  forty- 
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ttght  hoasBt  tamonded  by  a  nnmerons  clergy.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
eh&teau  of  Baiusigny,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  head  of  the  honse, 
the  Prince  of  Horn,  resided.  Charles  Sanson  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  the 
notim's  hair,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  fiiarchioness  of  Parabire,  with 
only  two  words,  '*  Souvenir  promis."  It  was  generally  reported,  after 
this  young  noblenwn*s  death,  that  he  had  not  made  an  appointment  with 
the  Jew  with  the  Tiew  of  either  robbing  him  or  assassinating  him,  but 
nmply  to  daim  a  considerable  sum  in  shares  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  and  which  the  Jew  had  not  only  refused  to  give  up^  but  had  in- 
sulted and  struck  the  count  io  the  face,  and  that  it  was  only  then  that^ 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  the  count  had  seised  a  knife  lying  close  by  on  a 
table,  and,  baring  wounded  the  Jew,  the  Cheralier  de  Milhe  had  com- 
pleted the  murder  and  carried  oS  the  portfolio.  The  sad  aflair  only  irri- 
tated  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  against  the  re^nt,  and  did  no  good 
to  the  system  of  Law,  the  catastrophe  of  which  was  inevitable.  The  Duke 
of  Saint  Simon  attributed  the  whole  event  to  the  ^<  false  policy,  the 
'fiscalit^'  (cupidity),  and  the  'rouerie'  (libertmism),  as  well  abo  as  to  the 
jealousy,  of  M.  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  October,  1721. 
Every  one  had  gone  forth,  and  all  who  met  in  the  wine-shops,  coffee- 
houseS}  and  streets,  repeated  the  same  thing,  *' Cartouche  is  taken!*' 
The  renowned  bandit— more  renowned  for  his  humour  and  devemess 
than  even  fi>r  his  daring  predatory  exploits-^and  whose  career  has  fur- 
nished matter  for  biographies,  romances,  and  plays  without  number^ 
nay,  have  even  been  immortalised  in  verse* — had  been  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  band,  threatened  with  torture.  He  was  sleeping,  the  niff^ht  of  his 
capture,  in  a  public-house  in  the  Courtille,  with  six  pistols  on  his  table. 
His  arrest  was  effected  by  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  le  Blanc,  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  war  department,  and  who  took  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose forty  of  the  most  determined  soldiers  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon, 
.  and  a  whole  posse  of  <<  sergents  de  ville."  A  whole  battalion  to  capture 
a  smgle  man !  The  house  was  invested,  with  muskets  loaded  and  fixed 
bavonets.  Luckily,  one  of  his  band  going  in  first,  Cartouche  was  captured 
in  bed,  and  was  bound  fast  with  cords  before  he  could  do  imy  mischief.  He 
was  led  off  on  foot  to  the  Cb&telet,  so  that  the  public  might  know  of  his 
capture ;  but  he  boasted  that  they  would  not  keep  him  long.  The  crowd 
that  accompanied  him  was  immense.  Arrived  at  the  Grand  Ch&telet^  he 
was  made  nst  to  a  pillar,  so  that  he  should  not  break  his  head  against 
the  walls,  and  four  men  were  placed  at  the  door  of  his  cdL 

Charies  Sanson  first  saw  the  renowned  highwayman,  housebreaker, 
end  thie^  whose  power,  andacity,  wondrous  intelligence^  numerous 
escapes,  and  strange  adventures,  with  a  certain  courtesy  of  manner  and 
playfalneas  of  di^osition,  had  imparted  greater  popularity  than  any  of 
his  most  notorious  predecessors,  on  the  27th  of  October.  The  puolio 
still  crowded  the  doors— every  one  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  tfiat  he  had 
seen  the  notorious  bandit,  oome  believed  him  to  be  a  soroerer.  Even 
the  nobility  solicited  permission  to  see  him  as  the  greatest  favour ;  and 
it  is  said  tnat  the  Harehioness  of  Parab^re  visited  him,  disguised  as  a 

*  **Le  Vice  Pun!  on  Csxtoucfae."    Poime.    Nicolas  Bnfot  de  GiaadvsL 
AnvwB,17ftS. 
Marek  —vol.  oxzni.  ho*  dtil  t 
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gllMito.    Ohtrhi49iiiMa  im&AmGtakmmh&A 
haiglbl,  Attdiookiag.iibMitlbrlyi  .whidl  WMinM»en(luH»hi»'a||&     iOv^ 
w«kikled*4uid«igiyi  nilhiA  laig»m«iilhyflAalltey«%«the*fiatibidl«dogniaMi# 
<^U.nem.Afj^»^\m^di9^i^*'  Ml  to  he*  wma;'m,.geM9mf»  rfrpmklfcy 
lukbks,  aoQOoipaiiisd^ wUh  vMenoe.     Hi»ii«irfir«ft  dMrt  nmlniii'y)  fantriiw 
{mhMbd'.wM>ofi^.aiid>.oapMMi%iQdicaAm  ofihii miit o1iiiwii<!iiiitiLi i 
iBtolliy o^.  a  .otmt  ^f  harooi^  madiMmbmmiad taujuwity 

The  bipdit .  gftoogmaBA  lue  ifawttdabW  vialcnv  Midr«liiiil<kvid  for  a'nn» 
nMnt  ( l>«t».«M]uid%  nfocummm  hutm^he^b&gmttx)  jck% and  aakad  <l» 
'^mattM  dealuMitaa'OMifNi,'*  who^had4tf4raNLki9«ftick  ia'.faiaihfeodyif  li» 
oaoM  in  naaasafg  hidi.  He  liaid»  howeyegyMBataiedUaphm:: fotP' ■wapa^' 
wfaieh  iratf  so  nearly  satcntifal  >thaft  he^  hadf  tb  bet  remoped^to  the  Ooii>« 
ciaag^erie*  He  had  boasted-  thai  he>  wodd .  peneoally  aMaad  the*  pw4» 
ftinnaBneit  wfa&eh  weie^alreadyobeiDg  eaactad  ia  .hi»'faoiie«K .  Only  :fiii» 
diys  aftMT  hU  -  aitwt  i the-X^cwaiMie^.TtalieatieiiadbpfodiieeAa yieee  oaMeA 
*<  Arleqi|ia<Cartattchei^  and.  this  wat  fbUcwed.  hj-  Legmndii  plajr  o^ 
^Cacioaohe;!!  piodaced  at  the  OonnMie  Frangaiae,.  and.  which  ia.eiar 
popular  in  the  provinces.  To  carrj  oa^^thia  nac^eot^  he^  wiA  the  faelpiofi 
anether  pfiaeaer;  made  a  hole  in  tiie^pipeiofmnoleaat,.  bjr  whnh  the<taro 
made  theb  way  into  a<  greengtoceffW-  ceUaiu  Xhanee^  theyr  naaoaaliAiato 
theehbp,  whieh.waa  uSeraoiareade^baliwhere^theretwaa^airfaiituBate^ 
foc.Caito«che,.4i  little' dDg. that  bashed,  fetoeioaaly.  Apseieant  hearin|f 
the^eiae,  •threw  u|^  the  windowv  and  8hoQ*ad^oat>^'ThieTea4  tiammf^ 
The/  maaUr  catfie  down,  with  a  light,.aAd  aerginat  was  'the  -pepidaiity'  ofi 
Gaatoubhe,  thati  finding  whem  he  had  to.  &.wilh,ihe(wwiild  not  havm 
oyyoaad.Ma^yasion.hadit  net  been  for  few  aielieta i w4m> rwece  <"  ' 


biandy  cloae  by^  aad  who,  attraatad  .by  the  -naiae^  entafed.  the  ehopi^ 
moogniaed  the. bandit  by  the-ohaNia«oa  hiathands  and)  feet 

Cartouefab,.  onoa-  mote-  a^  piiaener, .  waa^  taaaafetaad  tO'tba.Toor  d^ 
Montgomeiy,  in  the  Conaieii^fie)  and  hiaf  tnaLwas  pwcetdod-  with,  with: 
all  poaaible  ex|iaditaon«.  He  was  eendemned^  mA  three:  cS  the  haa^  nar 
the  26th' of  I^MWiher,  to.  behrokanonttheywheri,  aftw  being  mbj^ctad: 
tft'the  ovdiaary  and  exttaatdinary  qneetien*  Two*  oiheiia  ware  seolai 
teibe  hang;  Caateaohe  waa*pni  to  thequaatien  the  ymrf  nealdavv 
ia^  said  te  h»v%.  stoed  the'  trial  with  eaitmordinaiy'  finnnean  lie 
afterwajda^renuMFedxMb  ^  mattaaie*— for  thaipatiantaooald'^  not  wdk4rfbr^ 
the  bM)dafirin^-HothechanelK>f<the  CUNMiai9iiiejrwlMBeiliersM»attHidedL 
by  the  piieat^of  Saint  Baatnolomew) 

Five  wheels' aad  tw«  gihbeM  had  been  eraeted.  on  Ae  Biaea^de  Ur 
GMve»  whieh.  waa  fiUed-te  aaffdeaHoiD    Windone  oommaadmg  a  view  of 
the seenof let al-faknlens prieea^.   Thecrewdi wa% hewerat^' daatined to Ivea 
diaappeintedi     It  wae^bur  oSeleok<  in:  the  aAaoMoa  befineQavtonohtr-oio 
Ather  -hia>'nMitlhfcted  bodyi  was <laid.  in:  the^  cavti     ThetotheraDweBa^tam 
mnoh  exhausted -ta. bear temevml^.  Onr^hia'^way*  h»  tried>  te) tarn:  niand^ 
bnt^  net  hakig.  aUe  tn(d»eovhe.aaked  Charlee'Sanaonif  dte  oAmt  oaata^ 
werein  feent.    He^waamnoh diaaMioinlad<aii  hearhig'thaitriiarwaaalonat. . 
"When,  OB.  armtog.at  the  Gr^iw^  W  saw  onW  one  wheel^.  hie-  clieeka; 
blanched^,  and.  great  daapaof  panfriration  hadewed:  hietdanaaiyr  farowsj. 
He  had  expected  to  perish  likea-heirQ  atihe  head. of  hia-bandr-and  tW- 
aelitary.fate  that  a^raited  him  altogether,  diseonyoood  hit  aatictpatsonn. 
He  was  so  utterly  prostrated  that  he  murmured  his  wish  to  aahfe.fWf  <t 
lations,  and  he  was  accordingly  convcyeA  tovthe?HdteLda-Vflleftffte 
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stic9d  iWMNMii^  QMct'  &a'ttte  Digot!  T^Bb  ewffo^  ilUifufvr/  ciia'  not 
iitlilMw>»t  oilfcr  -froip  the  '*  Htee,'*^  or  (roni  the  winddwt;  firar  were  litv- 
aaiHh^'touiwrwcio  'iMmninated^  m  if  upon  the  oecaskmcf'  some  great ' 

Ttfe^'  MvontlBiiB  nnit  Odrt6iicbe'  iH&a'  to* nftke  were  of'  bnnu^'  in* 
portanoe,  bat  the  night  and  the  tortures  to  which  he  had  been  snljjected' 
nuvia 'gfeat' effsct  IB  molM^iug  Ms  hard<toed  nature^  and  ne  beeamere* 
psiitaatiiMli4Mgiied.  Atone^o^d^k  thte^ext-daef,  whim  he  was  for  thb- 
iM  time  coMigBed'te- the  charge'  of  the  eKeentiener;  he  was  an  alfered^ 
vman    SBe'Octions  cjnieisHrf  his  boMlAil  fitamess  and  indifference,'  had'' 
lA'hior^  aiH^  tea«s«stood  in*  his  nnaecostomed  ejes;.   Onoei  irfiten*tied  tO' 
dw'  Crose  of  SMint  Asxdrew,  his  spiril'  of'  Mrreme^i  >ikI  as  thb  iron  bfeur* 
waa  nmed  wte  smash  his  joints,  he  exclaimed,  iHte  a*  gambler  wto  is*. 
nekoBing  his  slrices^  ^Oae  V*    Butt  it  was  liis  last  eflforl^  his  spififl' 
qaaiied -befine  <d«e:  tremeadoas'agonj.     The  saying  clanse  of  the  "  rmn*< 
tnni?*  ha^^beewreserved'for  tile  bandit,  but,  by  some  untoward  accident;, 
tlirfaet  had  no|!  bees'  conrarameated  to  the  executioner^  and,  notwith* 
8tBiidiftig;bh^ilikiate'appearMioey  Charies  Sanson  sajs,  ^CartonchiB  was 
se  Tigovonlj^  constated,  tHit  it  took  elcTen  blows  with  the  bar  *to 
faseak  hS»;'  smdan  oppoeifioo' to  the  report' of  the  greSerj  I  can^atfmr* 
Aat  he  lived  raeie  than  twenty  nifrnt^e*  after  being  attached  to  the 


Alnuiogn'tnfBr  fate  of  the  aecomplieee'  of^^he  bandit  chief  iiad  been  de* 
lagred,  they  did  not  escape.  9ome  were  executed  fonr  d^  afterwards, 
and  as  easn  group  made  new  revditionsj  the  number  or  accused  ulti^ 
mately  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  these  were  several  wealthy 
j44sviller%  ll^glnn  repute^  two  officers  of  p<^ce^  and  several  women,  among 
wfaem  twe  mistresses  of  Cilrteaehe,  known  as  Ihe  ^'^eN^ron'*  and^la 
QiWMie^Jeanntiir/'beth  of'wfabnr  suffered  the  last  penalty  t>f*  the  law^- 
aDBkinvelved'seiBe' sixty  raore^of^feBKrownsex^ 

Thelast'exeeoticMi  canied^out-ttjy Charles  Sansoir  was*ih  Iftte  case  oF 
Etietiae  Btajamin  des  ChaaiRmrs;  a  gentleman  of' Lorraine,  condemned' 
to  be  burnt  alive  for  tranatunircriraee — but  he  was  in  reidky  spared  by 
ttaireecret  use  of  Hhe  <*  r^tenten.'^  Ot^les-did  'not  longjsnrvive  this  last 
Daaauliiii!!,  fie  diedkmthelfith  of  SeetembiBr,  1720,  not  quite  fertv-five 
yeaia  of  ace/    He  was'  soeceeded  in  m  office  by  Ins  oldest  son,  Charles- 
Mmm  Baynslev  who,-  bising*  only  sevev  years-  of'  age^  vras  replaced  by; 
olliBrs,  bol'afeiB;  aMiough  a  mere  chtld,^  he  had  to  legaKse  eaeeutions  by 
Ubppesanoetf    Tbusii  was*  tftttt  he  was  present  *  at  the  breaking  on  die 
wlieel  of  Nivel?  a  nraeh*  more^  cruel  baa^-  than  Cartouche^  and  wht^> 
nsMttm  apaved  1^  lives  of  ifcose^whem  he  robbed^,  asalso  of  P6ulaiiler} 
who'  deeed'  iiS»  list  of  the  celebrated  bandits  of  the  first  half  of  the 
dghteenth  century. 

A  edtiflanal  of  at  d)ffereot»stanip  appeased  next'  in  ttte  list.  This  was 
BMitort  Franfois  Damient,  whb  had'  bieen  arrested  immediately  upon  his 
aMeaapt'tapon  the  life  of  Louis  X¥.  Daraiens  had  been  a  bad'  man — a 
ddsff^aD^a  Ti^boBd;  he  was  adsc  subject' ta  paroxysms  of' violence^ 
wlidtf  paatoete-  considerably  of 'the  character  of  mental 'alienation.  When 
HBSioi  nil "telfce* post  of*the<Sasdes  du  Corps  and  of  iiie  Cent'Suisses,  im* 
m&ikkUi^y  npom.  tfie  attempt;  he  was  at  once  subjected  ta  afi  kinds  of  irre* 
;  iirorderto^cBtrapt  fitwn  Um  the  names  of  his  aooomplices. 
t2 
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He  was  only  wnA  firom  being  routed  alive  b^  the  lieatena&t  of  tlie 
proTOst,  who  daimed  the  priaoner  in  order  that  jiutioe  might  be  allowed 
to  take  its  usual  course.  Louis  XV.  had,  it  is  well  knowiiy  reomved  a 
severe  flesh-wound,  and  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  his  wearing  two 
reading*ooats,  of  which  the  French  made  '*  redingotes,"  one  of  whioi  was 
lined  with  far. 

Damiens  was  taken  from  Versailles,  where  he  had  made  his  foul  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  king,  to  Paris.  He  was  removed  on  a  mattress ;  his 
legs  had  been  so  badlj  burnt  that  he  could  not  stand  upright,  and  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  placed  was  protected  by  a  very  strong  escort. 
Other  troops  were  disposed  at  distances  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 
The  renowned  <*Tour  de  Montgomery"  was  selected  as  his  prison,  and 
was  strongly  barricaded.  Four  men  never  left  his  side,  except  when  re- 
lieved by  four  others.  His  food  was  tasted  before  he  was  permitted  to 
partake  of  it,  for  fear  that  his  accomplices  might  antidpate  the  oourse  of 
justice  by  means  of  poison.  After  many  useless  interrogatories,  wUch 
only  served  to  prove  the  maniacal  fanaticism  of  the  criminal,  Damiens 
was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a  reeicide,  after  undergoing  the  question. 
.  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Sanson  had  been  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and 
Us  younger  brother,  Nicolas  Gkbriel  Sanson,  was  called  upon  to  officiate. 
His  first  duty  comprised  the  purchase  of  four  horses,  which  he  <Sd  at  an 
expense  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  francs — a  laige  sum  for  the  period. 
An  old  torturer,  whose  fether  had  operated  upon  Ravaillac,  undertook  that 
jMrt  of  the  bunness.  Charles  Henry  Sanson,  son  of  Charles  Jean  Bap- 
tiste, at  that  time  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  to  be  present  to  legalise  the 


When  Damiens  was  submitted  to  the  torture,  there  oocurred--*what 
Henry  Sanson  tells  us  he  has  himself  remarked  with  the  most  reeotute— 
an  involuntary  anguish,  which  was  more  particularly  signalised  by  spasms, 
and  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  necK.  He  could  not  par- 
take of  some  wine  that  was  offered  him.  When  told  that  he  would  re- 
quire all  his  strengrth  for  that  terrible  day,  he  replied,  witii  a  wild  lool^ 

^<M^  strength  is  in  God!    My  strength  is  in  God!" 

Subjected  to  the  torture^  Damiens  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voioe. 
He  incriminated  various  persons,  and  then  as  readily  withdrew  his  chaiges. 
He  accused  a  witch  with  having  placed  him  under  a  ban.  He  said  5od 
punished  him  for  his  pride,  and  that  he  had  held  communication  with 
Satan.  He  prayed  for  mercy,  and  that  he  might  be  put  to  death.  Afker 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  agony  the  surgeons  declarad  he  pould  stand 
no  more.  The  judves  rose  up,  almost  as  much  relieved  as  the  Wctim  by 
tiie  conclusion  of  this  horrible  scene.  Damiens  only  lifted  up  Us  head 
once  to  contemplate  his  mutilated  limbs.  He  was  then  borne  off  on  a 
mattress  to  the  chapel. 

Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  his  arm  was  made  &st  to  a  bar  of  iron,  as  bat 
as  the  wrist,  and  a  brarier  was  lifted  up  to  his  hand.  When  the  flamea 
first  caught  the  flesh  he  uttered  a  fearful  shriek,  but  after  that  he  lifked 

2p  his  head  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  flames.  His  teeth  weie 
one  heard  to  shake  in  his  head.  An  assistant,  who  had  been  bribed  by 
the  Sansons,  next  proceeded  to  tear  off  large  pieces  of  flesh,  while  bMfing 
cnl,  burning  rosin,  molten  sulphur  and  lead  were  poured  into  the  ofieii 
wounds.    Damiens  was  in  what  the  experienced  ''mattre  des  ' 
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OBUTTM*  dfltiffnate  as  the  rery  delirium  of  agony.  Hii  eyes  were  starts 
ing  firom  Ua  nead,  hia  hair  itood  on  end,  and  |he  seemed  to  dwide  hia 
torturers.  Hia  voiee>  which  had  nothing  human  in  it^  ejaeolated  **  Encore ! 
enoore*  encore  x 

The  miserable  being  was  at  length  taken  down  and  placed  upon  the 
Cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  then  each  limb  was  separately  made  fiut  to 

-  ^ He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  dosed  whilst  these  preparations  were 

,  All  that  he  was  heard  to  mutter  was  *' J6sus!  Manet  k  md^ 
i  P*  Hie  horses  were  then  led  out,  each  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
whipped  from  behind.  At  the  first  pull  one  of  the  animals  Ml  on  iia 
knees.  This  was  repeated  three  times ;  but  so  wonderfully  is  the  human 
being  eonstruoCedy  that  the  muscles  and  the  tendons  still  held  good.  All 
presenti  even  to  the  executioners,  were  in  a  state  of  consternation.    The 

Etient  was  not  dead;  his  breathing,  on  the  contrary,  was  unnaturally 
ttinct.  The  attendant  priest  had  frinted  away.  Boyer,  the  surgeon, 
hastened  to  the  authorities  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  asked  that  the 
museles  diould  be  dirided.  The  permisrion  was  muted;  but  there  waa 
no  knife^  and  one  of  the  assistants  had  to  set  the  limbs  free  by  repeated 
blows  of  an  axe.  It  was  only  then  that  the  horses  were  enabled  to  drag 
off  the  palpitating  members.  As  the  last  went,  Damiens  opened  his  eyes^ 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  breathed  his  last.  His  hair,  which  was  brown 
when  he  arriyed  upon  the  Place  de  la  Gr&ve,  was  then  as  white  as  driven 
snow*  It  is  to  be  noped  that  Ph>vidence,  in  his  infinite  kindness,  rendered 
bis  suflhrings,  from  the  very  excess  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  less  poignant 
than  would  appear  to  the  spectators  of  so  horrible  a  scene.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  the  Isist  time  that  a  mode  of  punishment  so  repulsive  to  the  com- 
monest instincts  of  humanity  was  had  recourse  to.  As  to  Gabriel  Sanson, 
he  was  so  upset  by  it  that  he  hastened  to  give  in  hb  rerignation,  and  he 
oeded  his  fearful  duties  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Henry  Sanson,  upon  con* 
aideration  of  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs. 

Chalks  Henry's  servioes  were  required,  among  others,  in  a  case  of 
painful  historical  interest.  The  loss  of  Pondicherry,  and  of  the  other 
riench  possessions  in  India,  had  exasperated  that  feeling  of  national 
pride  which  is  always  so  exoesrive  with  the  French,  and  it  found  an  outlet 
in  the  persecution  of  Thomas  Arthur  de  Lally-Tollendal,  who  had  beoi 
in  ansooeessful  command  of  the  colonies.  Lally-Tollendal  was  of  Irish 
deseenti  his  frmily  having  gone  over  to  France  with  the  Stuarts. 

He  waa  at  once  an  able  and  courageous  commander,  and  if  he  had 
fiiulta  they  were  not  such  as  should  Imve  been  punished  bv  the  Frendk 
By  hie  akiU  and  bravery  he  for  a  time  recovered  all  that  had  been  lost  by 
tlie  incompetency  of  Dupleix;  but  the  frightful  excesses  which  he  per- 
mitted to  his  soldierB  at  St  Darid's  and  at  Madras  more  than  tamisn— « 
they  sully  ineffaeeably — the  good  points  of  his  character.  It  was  not  for 
these,  however,  that  the  prowl  and  gallant  Indian  officer  was  put  upon 
hia  trial— it  was  <<  for  having  betraved  the  king^s  interests."  The  French 
east  the  memory  of  Byng  and  Calder  in  our  teeth ;  they  have  as  viotimi 
of  national  vanity  Biron,  Lally-Toliendal,  WIeneuve,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Lally-Tollendal  was  condemned  to  death  upon  charges  of 
treacheiy  which  time  has  utterlv  disproved.  M.  de  Cnoisenl  is  said  to 
have  interfinred  in  hb  favour,  but  Louis  XV.,  for  whom  the  lunatic 
Damiana  was  sbwly  burnt  and  torn  to  pieces,  was  inflexible.    The  old 
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«■■    for.  LiJl7<4IMleadAl.«aB . at  .dtfit :epMh  mtmiduM^  \mhttm9iim 
ygMii*  ilriedtto  i^ie  hhwelfi^fxBni  apiiUioeaMmtioii  kgF^eokide^.littJw 
ma«<too«oacefiiljy.teDded' to  liawuWm.4dUe:t<>eaii7  Jm 
eoec*. 

^  onrioae  .ejwmetjww  had  reet*Uiehed«  mmote  eOBMBMn  .Jbe^eea 
XaUy-TeUeadAlaad  the.SeiiHmSy  ^which  «e8  .only  toend  en  4he  lerfeM, 
JChe  night  «f  ;Jeaa.Bep4ute^'«  wedding,  he  (LaUy-ToUMdal)  and '•one 

.1  t_.  ^.froyo,>eair that^n da«eem«i  goiqg.ii% 

join  .the  parly.  Their 'mqaeetiirai 
ray.thatAhey  fmmmm^ 
LaUy^TflH«idal.^oiify 
danghed,  andathedy'M.the  Ma«qiuadejCr^«y.had4kKi9y^fMe  thewmod 
oMd  in  deoapilatioD.  While  oeatempktiiig  the  leraidahto'^weiyiiyAe 
niin  ntlred  SaAeon-if .  he  vaa^ne  of  «trihiiig  eff  the  Jiead^nt  <Mie  hl«i& 
Saaaao  raolied  in  the  aflirmativa,  aud  .addedtijokiaglyy^thatif  ever  the 
iCrte  of  a  soottevette,  ia'£iaq!Man,  or«  Rohaa-iavaited^hiiiiy  he.wooU 
AOt  eatnutthe  head  ef  a^Bthman  to  hjgTal^iba^^iwnHpiQPMee  hna 
that  ha.hiai8elf'Woald  cany  ^eut  the  aentenoe. 

.When  the  newa.amved  At.  Jean  BaptiBte'«,^  in  thei little  kMa  of  J3n»- 
ComtenBobert,  that  Lally-ToUendal  waB  eandemaedto  death,  the^menunw 
rf  the  paet.etnuige'^egagement iiaade 'inih  hint  eameJbaek.to  his  mind^ 
and  he  started  (or.Pari%  determined  to  earry  it  oat.  iHis  taea,  Chailaa 
Sjuajf  represented  to  bhuyhewever,  that-he  was  pandjpaed^  thai  he  eoidd 
iu>  loager  wieki  Uw  hea^vy  weapon  with  efiecty.and  that/he  mjghtJhe  pee* 
■entr  ^^  ^  n^v*^  Jeaie^  younger  omd  •  stronger  taraos  to  .eany  ^Mit  die 
behestsof  .the  law.  It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  two  Jkii|g-s  -offioefeyas 
they  were  ealfed,  went  tt^gether  to  the  Bestille,  where  *a  tremeadBos 
ioeae  had  just'  heen  enaotad :  the4uithontiss,  dreadiDg^  from  the  violent 
and  haugh^  temper  of  their  victim,  that. he  would.Qommtt  them  byiUs 
loud  asseveratiQas  onMthe«ecafib2d.and  on  the<way  to  it,  hadmeolved  that 
4e  'Should  be.gegged,  and  .the  vetecan  Jiad  £oHght.agaiast4ihe  indignity 
iaSl  he  was  kaiooked 'about .^ladibniis^  in  almost  .erery  poetisn.of  iaa 
body. 

Lally*Tolknd^.iecQen]eiiig>Jeaii  Baptiste. Sanson,  becane:meffetmn> 
qail,  and  better: resigned  to .his.iate.  Supported  by  the&ther and  son, 
ha^oended  the^seoflRildrwiith  a  firm  step.  Jean  Baptifte  siiowed  him.fail 
arm  8tnisk4asva.hy>palsy,^aadr esEptessiog  his  rsgcetthatheeoaU-Aat 
officiate  as 'be  had  promised,  iatvodaced  his  son  as  his.iMtaw  ^snsiu. 
Jially«Tollendal  smiledt-And.  Aea  resigned  himself  to  prayer.  Jean  JBep* 
tiite thea took  off  his. :gag,< that  he>might .pray  athu  eaaa — he<wasi8ele 
laeeter,  he  said,  on  the  seaffold.  LaUy-^Tdlendal  aUuded'i&<his  pvayats 
to  Ae-strai^e  iamdentthat  had  thrown  Sansoa  inihis  way  bsibre^  and  he 
eAeewaids.gare  him  .bis  waisteoat  of  lioh  Indiaa  stiiff,  ^witb^boitons  each 
of  whieh  waa  a  valuable  naby. 

A  still etranger  eeene  was  destined  yetto  oooar.  The. old  man,  tsftsr 
aeqaeiting  .that  hid  hands  might  'be  set  -free,  whioh  (was  not  eonoeded,iaa 
instinct  (whatever. might  have,  been  his  eentrol  ever  himself)  wooldibave 
made  him  lift  them  up^tcaUed  out  with  a  load  voice : 

<' Now  striker 

Gbarles  Henry  Sanson  Kfted  up  the'great.sword.of  jostioeraiid  broaght 
iidown  upon  tbietold  nan's  neek,  but  ;the  faladeeawtfht^he  hair,  andiuskf 
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hill  iwi*  canidLMrt  tketprMBi8»#f}*hb  psvent.   *  Seebgp^  tim,  \9eaii  > Vi^ 
iHto atopydtfiwiwid,  tofe^tlie^bloody •  waafwn  Imiii- ^m  40D'fi4miid8^Aiicl» 
•f  if  suddenly  endowed  with  all  the  vigour 'Of'  his  TOUth^'Stosilik  so*«ffiMy> 
tarily^dHt  Ufofeaaothar  noneitthad'elaps^dthe^wad  t»f  tiie^TO^ 
fsUtd  -npoa-lhe'issffsM. 

llie  uDJttsl>«aenfio8of  LaIly^Tolfeadal<ww :f(ftNow«d,mne7eu» 
..bylhil  dftao«lheri5o«ig>fettlleaian,'Whese  paMhrnent  is  gene- 


tally jdmifttedslohare-beeiistolally  insewsnsurtilo-wMi' hiaoime.  This 
waa.the  yonog*  Ohe«ilieg  d# Ja'Bwre,*who«was'CondeiPaed-  afrthe  age  of 
tmniy  tajheibutnt,  aftsar  being  tlecapilaiedy  for*  haringwi^  some  ether 
hofs.  (lar  tbeywareitnoihiag  hatter^aae^  <»f 'them,  'Mamfcl,  "was  only 
fimrteen  years  of  age)  <hralrea  up  <aiid  (deride  a  grsafltiUiaii'Galfary 
«mtod  upoD  the  Boot^Neufiat  ^Abbeville. 

'  ChariesiJBleDiy  flansso  waaaeiit'for  inftUs  iastaaoe -to'^arry  eotlhe 
fiuurful:  penalties  .of 'a  bigeied  pevseention,  andwhen^fiTst'tntrodueed-to 
tbe.nnfiMrtcuMto  youth,:  the  latter  ask^  him  if  it  was  ifeothewho  had  be- 
headed. LaUy^Tollendal.  Upon  reoeiving  an  answer  in  ■^e-tfUirmaftlve, 
he  aootbuad,  '*  YeunnaDaged  that  affinr  very  badly;  new  I  hope  you 
will  be  more  skilful  in  my  case.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  some<* 
what  eoMceited"  (the  young  oheratier^was  of  ahaostfemintneiieauty^of 
haadaome-appearaaee,  andiwtth  graoefal  mannOrs),  *^' and 'Lfshould  not 
I^  my  pooii  haad'tto' terrify,  at  im  last  moment,  those  who^illseeit.^* 
Charles  Sanson  explained  at  length  to- the  youngs  man  that  if  deeapita^ 
tian  was  permitted  >ta>a  ^geaitleaiany  it  was  'beeause-  a  person  '^f  Mod  'birth 
wa»aappesed  to.have  firamess  to  stand  the  ^al,  but- that- in  m  ^taetii 
M.  Lally-Tollendaly' the  eld  man's  passions 'Were  ^o*  uBeontroliable,' that 
they  imparted  aoayalsive  merements  to  his  neek  and- whole  hody,  which 
led  to  the  disaster,  but  he  would  undertake  to  aaBure'the  GheTdierdcIa 
Banre^ £rom  the ooel my m-jwhicb  heeonivoBted  his«firtej dtatererything 
would  go  o£F  to  his  pertect  satisfaction ! 

The  chevalier 'imivt- 'have  been  a  (aoetious  gentleman,  and  a  less  to 
aaeiatji .  Ha  had  saaMSoned  Sanson  to  his  pttson  the  next*  morning*  after 
his  arrival,  before  he  had  awoke  from  his  sleep,  aadhe  apologised  by  eay<* 
HSg'.ihat  <^4he  perspeclive  of  the  long  sleep  ta  which  heshould  shortly  be 
indebted  to  him  had  rendered •  him  egotistieal.''  And^  added  to  his  in<* 
junctions  in  regard  to  quickness  and  despatch,  *^  The  dead^are  more  for- 
midable than  is  generally  siippoaed».8o  do  not  .makajui  enemy  for  your- 
self in  the  tomb." 

When  he  was  placed  .in  the.&tal  ear,  with.a^|vaatr)plaaird  on  his  chest 
taxing  him  with  being  ^*  impious,  a  blasphemer,  an  abominable,  execrable, 
and  sacrilegious  man,"  a  Dominican  monk  took  his  place  on  his  right, 
and  Sanson  on  his  left. 

**  That  is  right,"  he  said ;  ^*  between  the  doctor  for  the  soul  and  the 
doctor  for  the  iKxiy,  what  evil  can  betide  me?^ 

He  was  instructed  to  ask  pardon  for  having  given  offence  to  religion 
in  front  of  the  porch  of  Saint  Wulfranc,  but  he  persistently  refused. 

**  To  admit  mjrself  to  be  guilty,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  would  be  to  ofiend 
God  by  a  lie;  I  will  not  do  it'' 
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TheM  was  a  greal  dipdi  of  rdigkrof  philoeoDhy,  at  well  as  of  taper* 
fieial  ftoetioiitttttt,  in  to  yomg  a  maiit  nor  did  tut  ttrengtk  of  mind  6il 
bim  to  the  latt.  At  the  loot  of  the  toaflbld,  he  for  a  moment  changed 
ocdonr*  Santon't  eyet  were  down  upon  him  in  a  moment.  Imagine 
being  tutored  even  to  the  teaflbU !  The  young  man  taw  it^  and  ie« 
coTering  himteify  he  obterred : 

**  Do  not  be  afraid  s  I  thall  not  i»faiy  the  oUld.**  Upon  the  ^tform  he 
examined  the  Uade,  and  then,  taming  round  to  Santon,  he  taid,  **  NoW| 
natteri  ttrike  with  a  firm  hand ;  at  to  me,  I  do  not  tremble." 

**  Buty  montieur  le  chevalier,**  taid  the  ezcoutioneri  utterly  oonfonnded 
with  the  young  man*t  impattibility,  *'  it  it  cuttomary  to  kneel  down.'* 

**  The  cnttom,  then,  will  not  be  obterved  in  this  inttanoe ;  it  b  for 
eriminalt  to  kneel  down.  I  thall  remain  upright.**  And  then  turning 
round,  the  executioner  hetita^ng  to  ttrike  a  man  on  hit  feet»  he  taid  in  a 
tone  of  tlight  impatience,  *'  Why  don't  you  ttrike  ?'* 

A  mott  turpiising  result  entued.  Sanson  struck  under  such  peculiar 
drcumstanoei^  which  demanded  all  his  skill  and  all  his  ttiength,  to 
effectually,  that  the  sword  traversed  the  neck  and  vertebral  column  at 
once,  and  that  so  neatlyi  that  the  head  did  not  fall,  but  remained  poised 
on  the  shoulders  for  more  than  a  second  of  time.  It  was  only  when  the 
body  gare  way  that  the  head  rolled  off,  to  the  infinite  surprise  and  asto* 
nishment  of  the  spectators. 

All  sorts  of  strange  versions  have  been  given  of  this  extraordinary  in* 
ddenty  which  has  been  related  in  lqg;end8,  chronicles,  and  stories,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  One  of  the  best  is  that  given  by  the — in  his  way— in* 
oompwable  author  of  the  **  Petites  Causes  Calibres." 

''  In  the  time  of  Lows  XI.  and  Louis  XIIL,"  the  author  relates, '« the 
executiooers  had  reduced  their  office  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
arts  and  one  of  the  most  refined  sciences.  One  of  them  carried  his  dex» 
terity  so  hr^  that  he  had  rendered  the  story  of  the  scaffold,  that  I  am 
about  to  relate,  almost  possible : 

**  A  gentleman  whom  he  was  about  to  decapitate  requested  lum  only 
to  strike  at  a  certain  signal. 

*'  Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  execution  took  place. 

**  The  gentleman  then  repeated  the  signal,  tbinkmg  that  the  execu- 
tions baa  not  noticed  it. 

<' '  The  thing  is  done,  my  lord ;  shake  yourself  a  little.*  And  the  gen* 
tleman  having  shaken  himself,  his  head  fell  off. 

"Haudit  bourreau,  faut-il  que  ta  demeures 
Aassi  lonff-tems  a  xnesurer  tes  coups  P 
--Shi  par  UL  mort,  e'est  fait  depnis  deux  beures, 
Dit  le  bounreau,  monsieur,  secouez-vous." 
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THE  SHADOW  OP  ASHLTDYAT. 

BT  TBX  AUTHOB  OF  **  BAST  LYNHB.** 
PaBT  THB  BlChHXBBBTH. 

I. 

HJLBOXBT'S  TOVOUB  X.BT  IXKMU, 

Thb  streets  were  lighted  in  Prior's  Ash,  and  people  passed  to  and 
fro  in  them  on  their  eyening  occupations.  Two,  there  were,  walking 
together ;  a  ladj,  and  a  young  man  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket ;  who 
seemed  by  their  pace  to  oe  in  a  hurry*  The  lady  appeared  to  wish  to 
shun  obaenration,  for  she  bent  her  fsce  underneath  ner  yeil,  and  kept^ 
so  fiur  as  might  be,  in  the  shade.  You  need  not  be  told  that  they  were 
Maria  Godolphin  and  Beginald  Hastings.  Se  swung  along,  noddmg 
to  eyerybody  he  knew,  Becent  eyents  reflected  no  shame  on  him» 
And  if  they  had  reflected  it,  Beginald  Hastings  was  not  one  to  take 
the  Bhame  to  himself. 

"  What's  the  matter?'*  cried  he  freely  to  a  group,  through  whom 
they  had  to  push  their  way  along  the  payement.  "  Anybody  down  in 
a  fit?" 

^  Old  Byles  is  a  shutting  up  of  his  shop  fpr  good,**  came  the 
answer.  **  Mr.  George  Gkxlolphm  haye  had  his  money,  so  he  says  it*s 
of  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  keep  open;  he  may  as  wdl  go  right  off  into 
the  workus." 

Pleasant  hearing  for  Maria !  This  Byles  kept  a  general  shop,  and 
they  did  owe  him  something  considerable,  for  the  senrants  were  m  the 
habit  of  running  there  when  stores  ran  short  at  home.  The  man's 
sayings,  also,  had  been  in  the  bank.  He  was  accustomed  to  set  tipsy 
eyery  night ;  and,  when  in  that  state,  would  hold  forth  at  his  door 
upon  the  subject  of  his  grieyances  to  the  listeners  who  collected 
round  it.    It  was  long  since  he  had  had  such  a  grieyance  as  this. 

''  Bah !"  cried  Begmald.    "*  He'll  be  aU  right  in  the  morning.** 

<<  Come  along,  Beeinald,*'  whispered  Maria,  in  fear  lest  the  crowd 
should  recognise,  perhaps  insult  her.  And  they  walked  on ;  her  head 
bent  lower ;  Beginald's  turned  back  with  a  laugh. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bank,  Beginald  gaye  a  flourish  on  tho 
knocker  enough  to  knock  it  flat,  pulled  the  bell  with  a  peal  that 
alarmed  the  senrants,  and  then  made  off  with  a  hasi^  good  ni^t^ 
leaying  Maria  standing  there  alone,  in  his  careless  fiuihion.  Poesiblj 
he  was  anticipating  some  fun  with  old  Byles.  At  the  same  momeni 
there  adyanced  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  woman  carrying  a  brown* 
paper  parceL 

It  was  Maimry .  Detained  at  the  place  where  she  had  gone  to  meet 
her  sister  by  uiat  sister's  sudden  illness,  she  had  been  unable  to  re- 
turn until  now.  It  had  put  Marsery  out  considerably,  and  altogether 
she  had  come  home  in  anything  but  a  genial  humour. 

**  I  knowed  there'd  be  nothing  lucky  in  tiie  journey,**  she  grumblinglT 
cried,  in  reply  to  Maria's  salutation  of  welcome,    **  The  night  afore  1 
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started  I  was  stack  in  the  midst  of  a  muddj  pool  all  night  in  my 
dream,  and  couldn't  get  out  of  it." 

<«  Is  your  qistorkettor  f"  >aaked.Maria. 

''She's  better;  and  gone  on  into  Wales.  But  she's  the  poorest 
creature  I  e^er  sav.  jjamiliireU  a^jbtme,  «a%Bi  P** 

''  All  well,"  replied  Maria,  the  tone  of  her  voice  a  subdued  one,  as 
she  thought  how  differeat  it  fras  in  one  sense 'from  ''  well." 

''  And  how  has  Harriet  managed  with  the  child  ?"  continued  Mar- 
gery, in  a  tart  tone,  meant  for  the  unconscious  Harriet. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  answered  Maria.    "  Quite  welL"^ 

The  door  had  been  opened,  and  they  were  then  crossing  the  hall. 
BCaiia  tunad  into  the  ^anifl^poom,  and  Margery  continued  her  way 
liIMtairs,.s|riintiDg>asshe  did  so.  To  belieore  IkafHarriet,  or  anyb<m 
dbs,  herseu  SMej^d,  •could  do  ''<qaite  well"  by  Meta,waB  a  streti^ 
«f  .«redulitgr>utterly  inadmissible  to  Margery's 'biased mind.  In-  tfas 
Misery  sat  Hanietyia  damsel  in'a^smart  cap  with ^fljong^pink  ribbons. 

/'WlMt/isityour^vms  her  Mutation  to  Maijievy.  ''We  thought 
nn  had  JiaksD  m^yowkabode  yonder  for^good.**' 

'"Did  you P"  said  MatgeiT.    <«  What  iSse  did  yon  IhidrP" 

"  And  TOUT  aialer,  poor  daa^!"  e«iriduned  Harriet,  passmg  bytfae 
retort  and  speaking  in  a  sympathising  tone,  for  she  generally  found  it 
te  her  mtereat  to  keep  frieiids'^th  -Maffgery.    "  Is  she  got  well  f " 
.    "  A8t¥reU  as  she  ever^wiil  get,  1  anppose,"  was 'Margery's  crusty 
answer. 

She.  sat  down^  untied  her  'bonnet*«triogs  and  threw  4t  off,  and  un- 
piaaed  hev  shawl.  >  Hmriet-sniiffed- the  candle  and  resumed  her  work| 
•vhich. appeared  ix>  be  the  sewing  of  tapes  on  a  pinafore  of  Meta's. 

"  Has  she  tore  'em  off  again  ?"  asked  Margery,  her  eyes  following 
the  progress  of  the  needle. 

"  She's  always  tearing  them  o£^"  responded  Harriet,  biting  the  end 
•f  her  thi«ad. 

^  And  how's  things 'going  on' here?*'  demanded  Margery,  her  Toiee 
assniiiiiig  iS  confidential  tone,  as^she  'drew  her  chair  nearer  to  Har- 
aiat^s.  "  The  bsoife's  not  opened  again,  I  -find,  for  I  asked  so  much  at 
the  station:" 

"  Things  couldn't'  be  worse,"  said  Harriet.  "  It's  all  a  smaah  to- 
gether.   The  house  is  bankrupt:" 

•*"  Lord  help  'nsl*'  ejaculated* Margery. 

Harriet  let  her  workinll  our  the  table,  «nd  leaned  herhead  towards 
Margery's,  her  Yoioe  dropping*  to  a  whisper. 

"^  I  say, !    We  havegot  a  roan  m  here  f 

'^in  here!",  breathlessly  rejoined -Margery. 

^l^nriet  nodded.  ''''Since  last'Tueeday.  There's  one  stopping  here, 
SBid^tbeve^another  at  Ashlydyat.  ^Margery,  I  declare  to  you  when 
tkey-werecigoing  through  the  house,  them  creatures,  I  felt  that  sick, 
that  I  could  have  heaved  my  inside  right  out.  If  I  had  dared,  I'd 
haife  npset'Si  bncketof  bdiling'^water  over  tfae  kt  as  they  camenp 
ttie  stavs." 

^Margery  ^sat,.teTolring  the  "newB,ia' terribly  blank  look  upon  her 
fisoe.    Harriet  resumed : 

^We^hsU  all  have  ta  leave,  every  «oul  of  us :  and  soon,  too,  we 
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'' Well rinnt &itiLJiaiga7,:giv%i^TMt .to  \ub indigiMiUim, ^'ie 
has  brought  matters  to  a  fine  passT' 

'"iMaamq^  iiift«li(r.P''!iaakadiHnri0t. 

^  Memi^g  ]iobodj[:ehe,"  •wnsiilie  tnrt  fqeinier. 

^'  He  just  has,"  said  Harriet.  ''  Prbr^aJ^h  ^.imyhi^moA.  thiifB 
iiiat  it.jrai0earaiie{B:Jkair<ifcohaar.it.  We.daD't.lihB^to  JPfipeatthem 
again,  onlj  just  among  ourselves." 

'' What'«tiiadrift«f  ^0mf"iiQ4«ifed.Mttvgei7. 

^'.There^s  <all  aorta^  of  drifta.  .^out  Ua  bavnig  iook  ^and  made 
away  with  the  money  in  the  till&r:  juid  thuae  .boada  of  Loid.ATeirfrif, 
that  there  waaaormuchJookiiigaftnp — it  waarhe  took^tiMm*  Who'd 
have  believed  it,  Margeir,  of  Mr.  Geaiqg[e.^jGbdo^pbin,  ^^th 'hifi 'gay 
jbqgh  and  hia  Jbandaeme  aoa  f " 

"Better  for  him  if  his  laugh  had  baanraUt  leaa.gay  add  hisJtte 
iaaa haadaome,"  .«aa  tbaahajqi  remaak.flf dfargery.  '* He.nligfat  have 
been  steadier  then." 

''  Folks  talk  of  the  Yerralls,  and  that  set,  up  at.IJady't€k>dolph!xn's 
Scdly,"  vejoiaed  Harriet,  her  vcace  likUxng  aliii  Lower.  'SPrioWs  Ash 
jMiyfrhe  haa  had  too*much.to.do  with  them,  and——" 

"1  don't  :muuit<that  scandal  .repeated  over.toiJOie,"  angrily  Te|in^ 
onaDded  vlitargesy .  ".Perhaps  other  people  knewiaanmoh  about  itjaa 
Prioc^B  Aah ;  tii^y  have^ot  eyes,  I^auppoee.  Xhaee'aju)  need  for  yon 
to  bring  it  up  to  'Obo's  faee.' ' 

"  Butthey  talk  chiefly  about  Mr.  Yemll,"  persiated  Harriet,  with 
a  stress  upon  the  name.  "It's  said  that  he  and  master  have  had 
business  dealings  together  of -some  sort,  and  that  that'a  whevethe 
iBODBy's  gone.  .  I  waa  not  going  to  bring  up*  anything  .-rise*  The  man 
€bwn  ataus— and  upoamy  word,  Maagery,  Ws  a  deeant^manencMB^ 
S£  youcauionly  fo^get.who  he  is— «aays  that  there  aie.fchoaaands  vdA 
BMmaanda  gone  into  YerralFs  pQckets,fwhich  ooght.to  bain  maato^V^ 

"They'd  ruin  a  saint,  and J[  have  always»aa£d  it," •  was  iMargeijI^ 
angry  remark.  "  See  her  tearizig>abont.with  her  horaaatandiher  car- 
riagea,  in  her  feathefs  asni  her  ^bsasa ;  and  master  .at  her  tail,  .after 
her !  Many 'a  tibe.time.lVe  wondered  that  Mr.  Ckddphin  has,piitup 
arith  it.  :1M  have  -  ^ven  him  va  woi^^  of.  a .  aoEt,  if .  1  had  ibaen ,  Jbia 
brother." 

"I  shouldif  1  Jiad  boen  hia  wife ^"  Harriet  waa  beginntng,  but 

Maigery  dSeroelytarreated  her.  Msic  own  tongse migfat  be. guilty  of 
aa:maay-BUp»ia8  it  cho8e;in'the  forgetiiiliheat  of  .a<|[inoniit;  butdt 
waa  high  tieaaon  for  Haniett'e  to  kqpae  into'one. 

"You  hold  your  sauce,  will  you,  girl !  How  dare  you  'bring  yonr 
soantreaa's  sMuae  up  in  any  sueb  thing  ?  I  dad't*Jaiow\what^you  mean. 
Sot  my  part.  'Whan  aae-^eoiaplftiBs.of  4herr.huBband,it'U  hetive 
enough  then  for  you  to  take  up  the  ehoriis.  nConld  yon  wiah  taaae/a 
better  huaband„  pray:?" 

"He's  qviteta  model^hnaband— 'to  heriiBUBe,"  repUed'aamcyHfiRiatL 
^And  tfae.oU;aaying^aa.true<)aBie:  What  the  eye  idan?taee  the  haait 
iro&'t  roe.  ^IW^hms.the  need  for  .us  to,qaaiTel  ovar.it,"  ahe  .addedy 
Iiiakuig  op  her'-vaoEki^ain.    '*  iS<Hi  Jiave  got  your  opiaiDn  :and  I  ;hi«B 
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got  mine,  and  if  thej  were  laid  naked  ride  by  ride  it's  likely  they'd 
not  be  fiff  apart  from  each  other.  Let  them  l>e  bad  or  good,  oppoiite 
or  &TottTabIe,  it  can't  make  any  change  in  the  past,  'what's  done  is 
done,  and  the  house  is  broken  up." 

Margery  flung  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  something  Hke  Charlotte 
Fain  had  flunff  off  hers,  the  preWous  Monday  morning,  in  the  breisk- 
fiut-room,  and  a  silence  ensued. 

**  Perhaps  the  house  may  go  on  again  P"  said  Margery,  presently,  in 
a  dreamy  tone. 

^  Why,  how  can  it  ?"  returned  Hanriet,  looking  up  ftom  her  work 
at  the  pinirfbre,  which  she  had  resumed.  ''  All  the  money's  gone. 
A  bank  can't  go  on  without  money." 

**  What  does  he  say  to  it  P"  very  sharply  asked  Mwrgstj. 

«  What  does  who  say  to  it  P" 

^  Master.  Does  he  say  how  the  money  comes  to  be  gone  P  Hoif 
does  he  like  &cing  the  creditors  P" 

^  He  is  not  here,"  said  Harriet.  ^  He  has  not  been  home  since  he 
left  last  Saturday.    It's  said  he  is  in  London." 

«AndMr.  GkwiolphinP" 

**  Mr.  Godolphin's  here.  And  a  nice  task  of  it  he  has  erery  day, 
with  the  angry  creditors.  If  we  hare  had  one  of  the  bank  creditova 
Bothering  at  the  hall*door  for  Mr.  George,  we  have  had  fifty.  At  first, 
they'd  not  believe  he  was  away,  and  wouldn't  be  got  rid  of.  Creditors 
of  the  house,  too,  haye  come,  worrying  my  mistress  out  of  her  life." 

**  Why  need  they  worry  her  P"  wrathfiily  asked  Margerr. 

^  They  must  see  somebody :  and  Mr.  George  is  not  here  to  be 
seen." 

^  Then  he  ought  to  be,"  snapped  Margery. 

"  So  he  ought.  There's  a  sight  of  money  owing  in  the  town.  Cook 
says  she'd  not  have  believed  there  was  a  quarter  of  the  amount,  only 
just  for  household  things,  till  it  came  to  be  summed  up.  Some  of  them 
down  stairs  are  wondering  if  they  will  get  their  wages.  And — ^I  say, 
Man;ery,  have  you  heard  about  Mr.  HiMtings  P" 

"*  What  about  him  P"  asked  Margery. 

^  He  has  lost  every  shilling  he  had.    It  was  in  the  bank,  and— — *^ 

**  He  couldn't  have  had  so  very  much  to  lose,"  interposed  Margery, 
who  was  in  the  humour  to  contradict  everything.  '^What  can  a 
parson  save  P    Not  much." 

**  But  it  is  not  that— Ait  money.  The  week  before  the  bank  went^ 
he  had  lodged  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds  in  it  for  safety* 
He  was  left  trustee,  you  know,  to  Mr.  Chisholm's  children,  and  their 
money  was  paid  to  hmi,  it  turns  out,  and  he  brought  it  to  the  bank* 
It's  all  gone." 

Margery  lifted  her  hands  in  dismay.  **  1  have  heard  say  that 
fiulures  is  like  nothing  but  a  devouring  fire,  for  the  money  they 
swallow  up,"  she  remarked.    **  It  seems  it's  true." 

*'My  mistress  has  looked  so  ill  ever  since!  And  she  can  eat 
nothing.  Pierce  says  it  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone  to  see  her 
make  l^eve  to  eat  before  him  and  them,  waiting  at  dinner,  trying  to 
gei  a  morsel  down  her  throat,  and  can't.  "Hfy  belief  is,  that  aWa 
thinking  of  her  &ther's  ruin  night  and  day.    Beport  is,  tiiat  maater 
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took  the  money  from  the  reotor,  knowing  it  would  nererhe  pttid  back 
again." 
''  It  ought  to  have  been  paid  when  the  bank  went,"  said  Hargerj. 
''  But  master  has  used  it,  they  saj.    That  man  down  stairs  seems 
to  know  eyeiything.    We  wonder  where  he  gathers  all  his  news 
ftom." 

Margery  got  up  with  a  jerk.  '^  If  I  stop  here  I  shall  be  hearing 
worse  and  worse,"  she  remarked.  ''This  will  be  enoi^h  to  kill  Miss 
Janet.  That  awful  Shadow  hasn't  been  on  the  Dark  rlain  this  year 
for  nothing.  We  might  well  notice  that  it  never  was  so  black !" 
■  Perching  her  bonnet  on  her  head  hind  part  before,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  carmug  it,  and  throwing  her  shawl  over  her  arm,  Margerr 
lighted  a  candle  and  opened  a  door  leading  from  the  room  into  a  beo- 
chamber.  Her  own  bed  stood  opposite  to  her,  and  in  a  comer  at  the 
opposite  end  was  the  little  bed  of  Miss  Meta.  She  laid  her  shawl  and 
bonnet  on  the  drawers,  and  advanced  on  tiptoe,  shading  the  light  with 
her  hand. 

Intending  to  take  a  fond  look  at  her  darling.  Bat,  like  many  more 
of  us  who  advance  confidently  on  some  pleasure,  Margery  arrived  at 
nothing  but  disappointment.  The  place  where  Meta  ought  to  have 
been  was  empty.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  smooth  white  bed- 
dothee,  laid  ready  open  for  the  young  lady's  reception.  Did  a  fear 
dtft  over  Margery's  mind  that  she  must  be  lost  ?  She  certainly  flew 
back  as  if  some  such  idea  occurred  to  her. 
''  Where's  the  child  P"  she  burst  out. 

^  She  has  not  come  home  yet,"  replied  Harriet,  with  composure. 
'^  I  was  waiting  here  for  her." 
''  Come  home  from  where  ?    Where  is  she  P" 
''At  Lady  Oodolphin's  Folly.    But  Mrs.  Fain  has  never  kept  her 
so  late  as  this  before." 

"  She's  there  I    With  Mrs.  Fain  ?"  shrieked  Mai^ry. 
"She  has  been  there  every  day  this  week.    Mrs.  Fain  has  either 
eome  or  sent  for  her.    Look  there,"  added  Harriet,  pointing  to  a 
collection  of  toys  in  a  comer  of  the  nursery.    "  She  has  brought  home  . 
all  those  things.    Mrs.  Fain  loads  her  with  them." 

MMurmry  answered  not  a  word.  She  blew  out  the  candle,  leaving  it 
nnder  Mw^riet's  nose  for  her  benefit,  and  went  down  stairs  to  the 
dining-room.  Maria,  her  things  never  taken  off,  was  sitting  just  as 
ahe  had  come  in,  apparently  lost  in  thought.  She  rose  up  when 
Marmry  entered,  and  began  unking  her  bonnet. 
.  "  Harriet  says  that  the  child  s  at  Mrs.  Fain's ;  that  she  has  been 
let  m  there  sU  the  week,"  began  Margery,  without  circumlocntion. 

'*  X68,"  reified  Maria.  "I  cannot  think  why  she  has  not  come 
home.     Mrs.  rain— -—" 

**  And  you  could  let  her  go  there,  ma'am!"  interrupted  Mjar^erj*u 
indignant  voice,  paying  little  heed  or  deference  to  what  her  mistress 
might  be  saying.  **  There  I  If  anybodv  had  come  and  told  it  to 
me  before  this  mght,  I'd  not  have  believed  it." 

"  But,  Margery,  it  has  done  her  no  harm.  There's  a  pinafore  or 
two  torn,. I  brieve,  and  that's  the  worst  Mrs.  Fain  has  been  exceed* 
ingly  kind. .  She  )m  kept  her  dogs  shut  up  all  the  week." 
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Wkufgerfm  Bm»  wn ^  maMag  ominDiiifyi'  li  bM9>  Ite'  mgm  at'  m 
brewing  storm. 

**Kind!    fiB»r 
tfaeor,  if  it*E  ooDM^H 

xn'ttm,  if '  noiiiiiqf' ete  wiQ  slopi^he  diiWs  go^ 
at  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain's!    Prior's  Ash  wiU  talk  more  than  it  has' 
triked:" 

'^Uniat  has  BriorSB  Ask  said  P''  asked  Maria,  aanneoorfbrtabk  fbel^ 
ing"irt;ealiBg;o?er  her. 

*'  It  has'^mndered  whether  Mra  Qeoi^  Gtodolpfain  has  been^wlKslljr 
falmd  or -only  partially  so;  that's  wfawk'  it  htm*  doii&,  mafam,'*  re- 
toxned  Margery;  quite  feigettiiig  herself  inr- her*  irritation.  ^'Attd* 
thie  uromaa  'OOBdag  here  oontiniiaUj  with  her*  bold  fiusel  Td  rsMrar 
B«»  Meta< " 

Margery's  elofoenoe-  wae  brought  te  ^a^  soBfluuy  end.  A*  noise  is 
tke  hfl^  was  foUowed  by  the  botsterons  entranoe  of  the  ladiee^ia' 
question,  Meta  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain.  Charlotte— really  she  was* 
wild  at  times*- had  broaght  Meta  hoiEie  on  faovseback.  Late  SBut 
ymm^  she  had  mefmLted  nw  iKHrae- ta  gire  the  child  pleasore,  had 
moanted  tiiO'  child  on  the  saddle  before  her,-  and  so  thej  had  roda' 
down,  attended  by  a  groom.  Charlotte  wore  herhabit^.and  held  bee* 
wUp  in  her  hanoL  ^e  came  in  prd»ncUBg  to*  beat  an  imagiBax;^^ 
horee,  for  the  delectation  of  Meta*  Meta  was  ftraished  with  a  boy¥' 
whip,  a  whistle  at  one  end  and  a  sweeping  cord  and  lash  at^the  othieiR 
She  was  beating  an  imaginary  horsey  teo^  varying  the  play  with  an 
oceasionai  whisue.  Wh^  with  the  noise,  the  laoghi^,  the  laahes, 
and  the  whistle,  it  was  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose.-  1\>  crown  the 
whole,  Meta's  brown  HoUand  dress  had  a  wofd  rent  in  it,  and  the 
bnm  of  her  straw  hat  was  nearly  torn  from  Hm  crown.  Margery,  in 
her  scandalised  feelings,  rather  wished  the  floor  would 'come  asuiidcr 
and  let  everybody  into  l^e  opening :  as  the  trapnioors  ewnttow  up  the 
diables  and  other*  bad  ohaittcters'  at' the  play.  Miigery  began  to 
think  they  were  dl  bad  together:  herself  her*  nutrMs,-  Mrs^Biin^ 
and  Meta. 

Meta  caught  sight  of  Margery  and-^  flew-t6  hen  Bair  not  before 
Margery  had  made  a  sort  of  grab  at  the-  diild;  Clasping  her-  is  lier 
aoms, .  she  held  her  there,  as  if  she>  wouid  protect  her  fifom  8ome< 
iafeetiaQ.  To  badiasped  in*  arms,  howsrer,  and '  thoa^  deprived  of'  the 
daiighta  of'wlmHimacking  and  whistting,*  did  net  accord  with  the^ 
ideas  of  Miss  MTeta^  and  she  struggled  to 'get  ftree.* 

'^  You'd  best  atq)  here,  and  hida  yourself,*  poor  child  I**  cried  Mar- 
gerys in  a  voiee  uncomauHdy  pmoted. 

^It's  not  muflh,-'  said  Charlotte,  supposing  ttia  rcHmrk  ap^ied  to 
the  damages.  ''  The  brim  is  only  unsown,  fuid  the  Mouse' is  an  old 
one.    Shadid  it -with  the  awing/' 

"«  Who'staUdng  of  thatiP''  ftiroely  responded  Margery  to  Miis.  Bsin^ 
''If  folks  had  to  hide  their' fliees  ^r  nothing  worso  than  clothes^. it 
wouldn't  be  of  much  account." 

Chariotta did Jiot  like  the  tone.    '' PeriiapsTou  wiH  wait xmtilyour 
opinion's  asked  for,"  said^e,  tarmng-  haiaghtlly  cnMargery.    There  ^ 
had  been  incipteait  wadbre  between;,  tiiose  two 'for  years:  asid  they 
both  were  innately  conscious  of  it. 
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^didfttiiUsttefhnlletsrinten^^  EUehadescaped; 

ankwaa  atadrng  in  tbe  mkUtoof  tho^  roonr,  .Inr  legs  astride,  her 
dJunaged  bi*  sot  nriBWilr  on  the^  flsd»  ol'ber  head,  her  attitude  alto* 
gefeher  Botnnlike<tfaftt[  or  amanvteading^  to*  see^a  lione  through  his 
paces.  It  was  precisely  what  the  joung  huiy  was  imitating :  •  sha  had 
been  taken  by  Charlotte  to  the  stable-yard  that  day,  to  witness  the 
perforiniWWi 

Olackv  «1>"1^^  "^BEtoce^  yotff  feet  jxp,  jxm'  lasgr  Umte !"  ClacK; 
dad^claekJ    *^1tf ■mai  1  am  mahing  a  hlwe' canter." ' 

OharlotteiioolEBd. oo  witk>adfiririx^  'eestlurf,  and ^bmped  ber  hands 
to  ahflMirit;  liana!  seeoMd^  Bomewhat  'bewilcMmd,  and  Mkrgeiy  stood 
witlh  d3ating?  wes  and  o^  month.  Tbero'waa  littte  doabt-that*  Miss 
Meta,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Mrs.  Fiainv  ndght  become  an  exceed- 
ingly fitftjoiing  lady  in  time; 

'^  You  have  been  teaaMng^imr  thatr*  burst^forth'  Margerrto  Mrs; 
Bdn  in  her  mmostroBable'aageri  *'*Wbat  else  mightyou  have  been 
tnaohimg  her  P '  It)s  fit^  it  is,  for  you  to  be  let  have  the  companionsldp 
ofrMisB  Maria  Godolpbim  r 

Charlotte  laughed  in  her faee^defiantly— eontemptnously— with  ar 
fjMMLf  mem  aoeenti  Margery;  perhaps  cUstrustM'  of  what  she 
might  be  furthertamnted te  say,  herself  pnt'anend  to- the  scene,  by; 
caching  up  Meta  ana  forcibly  carrying  her  off,  in  spite  of  rebelHonr 
Ueks  imd  screaaas.  In  her  temper;  sne  flongthe  whip  to  the  other 
end  of  the  hall  as  she  passed  through  it.  ^'TheyM  make  you  into  a 
bo]^  imd^iPorse^  if  they  had  their  way!  I' wish  Miss  Janet  had  been 
faer&ito^nightr 

^*  What  an  idiotic  old  maid  she  is,  that'M&rgerr  r**exdaiiaed  Char; 
lotte,  lai^iJung  stfli.    **  When  did  she  get  home  r ' 

^*  To-nieht,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Maria;  **  Will 
yuK  nairsit  down,  Mrs.  Faia P^ 

''I  can't;  my  horse  is  waiting/*' replied  Chariotte;  "T  suppoaer 
there'snothia^^^esk  to^^Uiy  P** 

**  Ntxtthat  I  hamheavd  of.    But  I  think  tiierperhaps  kem  news 

^Well,  dont- get:  downt^iearted?  Worse  aflSofs  than  these  hare 
besft  batlleA  ort^  md  Jiobedy  been  much  the  worse.  Good  night.  I 
shall  come  or  send  for  Meta  to-morrow." 

'^2irot  to-wertow,"  dissented  Ifiuria,  feriing  that  the  struggle  with 
Ibttgery  iPoidi4ie'tei»fonBidaU&.  ^1  thank  you  rery  much  for  your 
kindness,  Mrs.  Biin;"  riie  heartSy  addM':  ^but'now  that  Mai^gimy 
baa  returned  sbe  wtU  no^^like  to  part *with  Meta." 

"^  As  yon  will,"  said  Chariotte,  with  a  laugh.  '"^Mhrgery  would  not 
let  her  come,  you  think.    Good  night.    Dormez  bien."   ' 

Before  the  sound  of  the  closing  of  the  hall-door  had  ceased  its 
echoes  through  the  house,  Margery  was  in  the  dining-room  again,  her 
face  white  with  anger.  Her  mistress,  a  thing  she.  vary  rarely  did, 
Tentured  on  a  reproof. 

^  'Son'foreot  yomrif;  Margery,  when  yon  spolDe  just*  now  to  Mrs*. 
BliB.    I  Hat  inclined  to  apologise  to  her  fbr-Ton.'' 

TbH<w«8'<^  tdimax.  ^IVn^ot  myself  r  echoed Mareery^  W white 


ftee  growwgr  wUtMr;    *'  No,  raa^am,  if  a  baeanse  I'  did  not  forget 
myseff  that  she's  gone  out  of  the  house  without  her  ears  tmgling.    I 
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should  have  made  ^em  tingle  if  I  had  spoke  out  Not  that  some  folka's 
ears  can  tingle,"  added  Marffeiy,  amending  her  proposition.  ^<  Hen 
is  of  the  number,  so  I  should  lutve  spent  my  words  for  nothing.  If 
Mr.  George  had  spent  hd$  words  upon  somebody  elsOi  it  might  be  the 
better  for  us  all  now.'* 

«*  Margery  I" 

**  I  can't  help  it,  ma'am,  I  must  have  my  say.  Heaven  knows  I'd 
not  have  opened  my  mouth  to  you ;  I'd  have  kept  it  dosed  for  ever, 
though  I  Durst  over  it— and  it's  not  five  minutes  ago  that  I  pretty 
well  snapped  Harriet's  nose  off  for  darine  to  give  o&t  hints  and  to 
bring  up  your  name — ^but  it's  time  ^ou  did  know  a  little  of  what  has 
been  ^ing  on,  to  the  scandal  of  Prior's  Ash.  Meta  up  at  Lady  Gh>- 
dolphin's  FoUy  with  that  woman !" 

^  Margery !"  again  interrupted  her  mistress.  But  Margery's  words 
were  as  a  torrent  that  bears  down  all  before  it. 

<'  It  has  been  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  has  been  the  talk  of  the  ser- 
vants  here,  it  has  been  the  talk  among  the  servants  of  Ashlydyat.  If 
I  thought  you'd  let  the  child  go  out  with  her  in  public  again,  I'd  pray 
that  I  might  first  follow  her  in  her  coffin." 

Maria's  face  had  turned  as  white  as  Marger]r's.  She  sat  something 
like  a  statue,  gazing  at  the  woman  with  eyes  in  which  there  shone  a 
strange  kind  of  fear. 

**  I^-don't — ^know — what — it — is— you — mean,"  she  gasped,  the 
words  coming  out  in  gasps. 

<*It  means,  ma'am,  that  you  have  lived  with  a  curtain  before  your 
eyes.  You  have  thought  my  master  a  saint  and  a  paragon,  and  he 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  And  now  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me 
for  saying  to  your  &ce  what  others  have  been  long  saying  behind 
your  back." 

Maria  made  no  reply.  She  passed  her  handkerchief  over  her 
brow,  where  the  drops  had  gathered. 

''  Master  has  been  upon  the  wrong  tack  this  long  while,"  went  on 
Margery,  her  manner  srowing  somewhat  more  composed,  her  tone 
more  in  accordance  with  reason.  "There  was  her,  and  there  waa 
YerraU,  and  there  was  but  it's  no  good  going  over  it,"  she  broke 
off.  "K  we  had  only  had  our  wits  fa>out  us,  we  might  have  told 
what  it  would  end  in.'^ 

She  turned  sharply  off  as  she  concluded,  and  quitted  the  room 
abruptljr  as  she  had  entered  it.  Leaving  Maria  motionless,  her  breath 
ooming  in  gasps,  and  the  dewdrops  cold  on  her  brow.   . 

The  substance  of  what  Margery  had  spoken  out  so  broadly  had 
sometimes  passed  through  her  mind  as  a  dim  shadow.  But  never 
to  rest  there. 

XL 

AHOTHSB  SAIL  Of  THB  COFVIK  OF  THOMAS  QODOLFBIK. 

Thebb  went  on  the  progress  of  a  few  days,  and  another  week  waa 
m.  Every  hour  brought  to  Ught  more-^what  are  we  to  call  it — impm* 
deuce  f — -of  Mr.  Gteorge  Ghxlolphin's.  His  friends  termed  it  impru- 
dence \  his  enemies  villany.  Thomas  called  it  nothing :  be  never  cast  re* 
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proadi  to  George  b^  a  single  word ;  he  wotdd  haye  taken  the  whole 
odium  upon  himself,  had  it  been  possible  to  take  it.  George's  eon* 
dnct  was  breaking  lus  heart,  was  arivin^  him  to  his  graye  somewhat 
before  his  time ;  but  Thomas  neyer  said  in  the  hearing  of  others— he 
has  been  a  bad  brother  to  me. 

Geai|[e  Godolphin  was  not  yet  home.  It  could  not  be  said  thaft 
he  was  m  concealment,  as  he  was  sometimes  met  in  London  by  people 
yisiting  it.  Perhaps  he  carried  his  habitual  carelessness  so  far  as  uie 
perilling  of  his  own  safety ;  and  his  absence  from  Prior's  Ash  may 
haye  b^n  the  result  only  of  his  distaste  to  meet  that  ill-used  com* 
munity.  Had  he  been  the  sole  partner,  he  must  haye  been  there,  to 
answer  to  his  bankruptcy ;  as  it  was,  Thomas,  hitherto,  had  answered 
all  in  his  own  person. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Thomas  could  not  answer  it.  HI  or 
well,  he  rose  now  to  the  early  break&st-table ;  he  had  to  hasten  to 
the  bank  betimes,  for  there  was  much  work  there  with  the  accounts ; 
and  one  morning  when  they  were  at  breakfast,  Bezley,  his  own  ser* 
yant,  entered  with  one  or  two  poet  letters. 

But,  before  the  old  man  could  reach  his  master,  whose  back  was  to 
the  door,  Janet  made  him  a  sign,  and  BexW  laid  the  letters  silently 
down  on  a  remote  table.  Thomas  Ckdolphin^s  letters  had  not  latterly 
been  of  a  soothing  or  composing  nature,  whether  addressed  to  the 
bank  or  to  Ashlydyat ;  and  Janet  deemed  it  just  as  well  that  he 
should  at  least  sit  to  his  breakfast  in  peace. 

The  circumstances  of  the  letters  being  there  passed  from  Janet's 
mind.  Thomas  was  silent,  but  she,  Bessy,  and  Cfedl  were  discussing 
certain  news  which  they  had  receiyed  the  preyious  day  from  Lady 
Godolphin.  News  which  had  surprised  them.  My  lady  was  showing 
herselr  to  be  a  true  friend.  She  nad  announced  to  them  that  it  was 
hea  intention  to  resume  her  residence  at  the  Folly,  that  thc^  ^'  might 
not  be  s^arated  from  Prior's  Ash,  the  place  of  their  oirth  and 
home."  Of  course  it  was  an  intimation,  reaUy  delicately  put,  that 
their  future  home  must  be  with  her.  ''  Neyer  for  me,"  Janet  re* 
marked :  her  future  residence  would  not  be  at  Prior's  Ash  ;  as  far  re- 
moyed  from  it  as  might  be.  Bessy  thought  she  should  rather  like  it : 
it  would  grieye  her  to  quit  Prior's  Ash.     Cecil  said  nothms. 

Busy  telking,  they  did  not  particularly  notice  that  Thomas  had 
risen  from  his  chair,  and  was  seated  at  the  distant  table,  opemuff  his 
letters ;  imtil  a  faint  sound,  something  like  a  moan,  startled  tnem. 
He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  seemingly  unconscious ;  his  hands 
had  fallen,  his  face  was  the  hue  of  the  graye.  Surely  those  dews 
upon  it  were  not  the  dews  of  death  P 

Cecil  screamed ;  Bessy  flung  open  the  door  and  called  out  for  help ; 
Janet  only  turned  to  them,  her  hands  lifted,  to  enjoin  silence,  a  warn- 
ing word  upon  her  lips.  Bezley  came  running  in,  and  looked  at  his 
master. 

**  He'll  be  better  presently,"  he  whispered. 

•*  Yes,  he  will  be  better  presently,"  assented  Janet.  "  But  I  should 
like  Mr.  Snow  to  be  here." 

Bexley  was  the  only  man-seryant  left  at  Ashlydyat.  Short  work  is 
generally  made  of  the  dispersion  of  a  household  when  the  means  come 

Marck — ^YOL.  ozxyii.  no.  nyii.  u 
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iBAMfMaafBrf£DdtmibBfhMiwik  ihe<9>odo]^kiQB^  aai  them  lyid 
been  no  ii&e^ltj  in  Andiag  fka»  for  the  valuable  aananti  of  AaUk- 
ilfML  Bexley  liad  etoailj  refined  to  go.  He  ^da't  not  waoea,  te 
■aid,  but  he  iraajaot  going  to  laave  liig  maat^,  lo  JflPgaa— —  Beiiaf 
did  not  say  so  lon^;  aa  wEat,  but  they  had  undeistood  hiai.  Bo  loag 
ia  hia  aaater  waa  n  lifa 

Zhomaa  began  to  reviva  He  alovlf  opened  faoaefa^  and  niaedUa 
band  to  wifie  tias  maiatttre  finoan  bia  whfte  Dace.  On  the  taUe  beliaie 
faim  Uf  one4>f  the  letaten  Olefin.  Jaaet  reoogniaed  the  handwdting  to 
be  that  of  Oeoiee. 

.   She  apunad  the  letter  from  her.    WsHk  a  ge^juve  «f  grievoua 
Texatioa,  her  hand  puahed  it  acroaa  the  tabla     '^Itia  that  vUch  baa 
affected  70a  I"  ahe  cried  out,  with  a  wail. 
.    "<  Not  ao,"  breathed  Thomaa.    <<Itwaa  the  pain  here." 

He  toadied  himaelf  below  the  ^sheat ;  connderablF  lower ;  in  the 
aane  place  wbere  the  pain  had  oome  before.  WkM  pmk  had  tahoa 
bimp  the  mental agonj  anaingfvom  Geoi^'a  oonduot,  or  the  phjaiod 
agony  of  hia  diaeaae  P    Proha%^  aomewhat  of  both. 

He  atretehed  out  hia  hand  tovaueda  the  letter,  makuig  a  motion  that 
it ahonld  be  fdded.  Bexlej,  whocould  not  hare  oead«  word  without 
Ida  glaaaei^  had  it  been  to  aave  Ub  life,  took  np  the  lettei^  folded  Ui^ 
andplaoeditinitB-enTelope.  Ihomaa'A  mind  then  aeened  At  reat,4al 
be  closed  hia  eyea  again, 

**  Til  step  for  Mr.  Snow  lum,  ma'aai,"  whispered  Bealey  to  Janet 
^  I  ahall  catch  him  before  be  goea  out  on  his  round." 

Bexley  got  hia  bat  and  went  down  to  Piior's  Aah  the  nearest  wmr, 
patting  oot  bis  ^uickeat  atep.  When  he  reached  the  awKery.  lu- 
Suow'a  aaaiatant  waa  the  centre  of  a  whole  lot  of  patjenta.  It  wtaa  the 
morning  for  the  poor.    Mr.  Snow  waa  out. 

""  WiU  he  be  hmgP'nsked  Bexley. 

**  I  don't  know,  waa  the  naaiatant'a  reply.  "  He  wna  called  out  nt 
siz  this  macni^g." 

^'  He  is  wanted  at  Ashlydyat  particularly,"  said  Besdey.  "  Mc 
Godolphin's  worse." 

'^  Is  her'  returned  the easistant,  his  quick  tone  indicating  concern. 
And  the  DOor  patients  looked  round,  conoemed  alaa  Zhomaa  Oodol- 
phin  had  always  been  their  friend.  And  they  were  not  crediton  of 
the  bank,  or  the  fresh  grievance  might  have  blotted  out  the  good  joe* 
membrance  of  long  veara. 

"  I  can  tell  you  wbere  be  is^  and  that's  at  Major  Meeraom'V'  ocsi- 
tinued  the  aasistant.  "  You  might  call  and  apeak  to  hia  if  yon  like : 
it  is  on  your  road  home." 

Bexley  hastened  away  to  Major  Meersom's,  and  sucoeeded  in  se^ng 
the  surgeon.  He  infonned  him  that  his  master  waa  worse;  was 
jery  ilL 

'<  One  of  the  old  attacks  of  pain,  I  suppose  P"  said  Mr.  Snow. 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Bexley.  ''He  was  taken  while  he  was  reading 
bis  letteiB.  Miss  Jimet  thought  it  might  be  aome  ill  news  or  other 
that  put  him  out." 

''  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Snow«  and  there  waa  a  world  of  emphaaiB  on  the 
monosyllable.    ''  Well,  I  shan't  be  detained  above  half  an  bour  J 
liere,  Bexley,  and  Fll  come  straight  vfJ* 
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He  reached  Ashlydjat  within  the  halfiboiir  aAerfiBskyvntlieriihaii 
0fer  it:  -dootos'  k^s  get  over  the  gHmd  qndk.  J«Bet  nmr  im  ap- 
proach, and  came  into  lAieiheUiio  znaatihiB.  vShewMf  " 
and  pale. 

«« Aiiolihar  aliflMb,  I  hear,'' bem  Mr.  Snoir,  a  

mode  of  salutation.    *'  Bothered  into  it,  no  doubt.    Bedey  fatj%  it 
OBaae  on  irhoa  ha  m«  leading  leddnn.*' 

'^  Yea,"  aaewered  Janet  ioi  aoqnieBcensa^  faertane  «  Jtw«nifid«6ig, 
''The  handam&ig  of  the  letter  ma  OeoBBe'i,  I  aaars  amd  ixyAiiig 
pleasant  could  come  from  Ann." 

Mr.  Sdov  gav^  a  ^gmnt  as  ha  tuined  towards  the  «tam.  **  Not 
tke»/' latflB^iaed  Janet.    ''Heissa'thaibieakfiMtMOB.'* 

Withtlttinai^hitelaok  npan  has  £iob,  <with  the  ncistme  ef 


BtQI  iqion  Ms  ihrow,  \m  Xfaomas  Oodoiphin.  He-waa^mtba  aabnow 
kit  he  partia%  x»8a  from  it  and  aaaoBedA  aitia^g  poal 


J  poatare  when  ite 
Burgeon  entered. 

j£  tow  ptfdfiMMieiml  qneatiana  and  aaawwa,  and  than  Mr.  Snow 
began  to  gmmble.  ^  Hid  I  net  <wam  7001  that  jou  moat  haire  perMfc 
tranquillity  P"  cried  he.    ''  Eeat  fof  iradj  and  of  mindi^ 

^lioncbd.  Bnthowamlk^getitf  Arennow,  Iioug^  tobeat 
the  bank,  fiknng  the  trouUa  theise." 

*^  Wha»'s  George  P*'  sharply  aahed  Mr.  teoaK. 

*^  In  London,"  replied  Thomas  ^todelphin.  But  faa  aaid  it  in  na 
Mnplaiaii^  accents  neither  did  his  toaie  wite  farther  eomment. 

Mr.  Snow  was  one  who  did  not  wait  for  4Ui  invitation  in  such  a 
cauae,  ere  he  spoke.  "  It  is  juift  (One  <if  two  things,  Mr.  €h)delphin. 
SLther  €koige  must  eome  back  and  6oe  thia  wmaj^  mt  else  youll 


€t  ' 


'  I  shall  die,  howewr  it  may  be,  Smmf*  was  the  reply  •f  ISmmbb 
£k>doIphin. 

'<SowillnMetafuB,IeB9ieot;"iietQrmedthe>deetcv.  ''BattheMl'a 
aui  neoesaitydbr  enr  being  helped  on  to  it  iby<ethejn,  ages  ibefcre  death 
would  come  of  itself.    What's  your  brother  at,  in  Lfjanf 

« I  really  da  not  know." 

^  Amusmg  himself,  of  course.    What's  his  address  ?'* 

''Thatldanetlmow/' 

''Who  does  know  it?    Hiswifej^ 

^I  tihink  it  likfily  that  she  does  now,  I  have  not  made  the  inquiry 
©fiber.*' 

^  WeU,  ha  muitt  be  got  here." 

Gliomas  shook  his  head.  The  Aotian,  ss  implying  «  negative,  arouaad 
the  wral»h  of  Mr.  Snow.  ""  Do  you  want  to  «die  ?*'  he  aaked.  <'  One 
would  think  it,  by  yenr  keeping  your  brother  away.** 

"  There  ia  no  person  would  be  more  glad  to  see  my  brather  hero 
than  I,"  returned  Thomas  Godo^ihin.  ^  if— tf  it  were  expedaeBt  that 
he  Bhould  come." 

^  IQ'eed  there  be  affected  eonoeidment  between  ua,  Mr.  Oodolphin?" 
jesaiaed  the  tiurgeon,  after  a  pause.  **  You  muat  be  aware  that  [  have 
iieosd  the  rumoura  iifloat  Adoctor  hears  everything,  yon  know.  You 
are  tmoertain  whether  it  would  be  aaife  tfar  tileorge  to  ^oome  back  to 
Aior's  AdL" 

v2 
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*at  18  ■ometbing  oftliai,  Snow.*' 

^  But  now,  what  is  there  egaiimt  him— it  is  of  no  uae  to  minee  the 
mattei^-heeiciee  thote  bonds  of  Lord  Averil's  ?" 

^  There's  nothing  else  affunst  him.   At  lessty  in— jn **   He  did 

not  so  on.  He  could  not  oring  his  lips  to  say  of  his  brother — ^  in  a 
tikiminal  point  of  view." 

''  Nothing  else  of  which  unpleasant  legal  cog^nisance  can  be  taken,'* 
freelj  interposed  Mr.  Snow.  ^'Well,  now,  it  is  mj  opinion  that 
there's  not  a  shadow  of  fear  to  be  entertained  from  Lord  AyeriL  He 
is  your  old  and  firm  friend,  Mr.  Gtodolphin." 

''  He  has  been  mine ;  yes.  Not  much  of  George's.  Most  men  in 
such  a  case  of— H>f  loss,  would  resent  it^  without  raerence  to  former 
friendship.  I  am  not  at  any  certainty,  you  see :  and  therefore  I  can* 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  to  my  brother '  It  is  safe  for  you 
to  return.'  Lord  Averil  has  nerer  been  near  me  since.  I  argue  iU 
from  it" 

^  He  has  not  been  with  you  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons— 
that  he  has  been  away  from  Prior's  Ash,"  explainea  Mr.  Snow. 

'<  He  has  been  away?    I  did  not  know  it." 

*'  He  has,  tiien.  He  was  called  away  unexpectedly  by  some  rela- 
tive's illness,  a  day  or  two  after  your  house  was  declared  bankrupt 
He  may  have  refrained  from  calling  on  you  just  at  the  time  of  that 
happenmg,  from  motives  of  delicacy." 

"True,"  replied  Thomas  OodolphiiL  But  his  tone  was  not  a  hope* 
ful  one.    ''  YHien  does  he  return  r ' 

<*  He  has  .returned.    He  came  back  last  niffht" 

There  was  a  pause.  Thomas  Gk)dolphin  broke  it  **!  wish  yon 
could  give  me  something  to  avert  or  mitigate  these  sharp  attacks  cf 
pain.  Snow,"  he  said.    ^  it  is  agony,  in  fact ;  net  pain." 

''  I  know  it,"  replied  Mr.  Snow.  "  Where's  the  use  of  my  attempt* 
ing  to  give  you  anything  ?    You  don't  take  my  prescription." 

Thomas  lifted  his  eves  in  some  surprise.  ^  I  have  taken  all  that 
you  have  deaired  me.'' 

"  No  you  have  not  I  prescribe  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  You 
take  neither." 

Thomas  Gtodolphin  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  the  doctor,  and  paused 
before  he  answered.  "  Tranquillity  of  mind,  for  me,  has  passed.  I  can 
never  know  it  again.  Were  my  life  to  be  prolonged,  the  great  healer 
of  all  thinffs,  Time,  might  bring  it  to  me  in  a  degree :  but,  for  that,  I 
shall  not  live.  Snow,  you  must  know  this  to  be  the  case,  under  the 
calamity  which  has  faUen  upon  my  head." 

^  It  ought  to  have  fallen  upon  your  brother's  head,  not  u^n  jovob,^ 
was  the  reioinder  of  the  surgeon,  spoken  crossly,  in  his  inability  to 
contradict  Mr.  Gk>dolphin'B  words.  "  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  go  on 
any  longer,  fadns  this  business  in  person." 

''  I  must  indeed.    There  is  no  help  for  it." 

''  And  suppose  it  kills  you  P"  was  the  retort. 

"If  I  could  help  goinff,  I  would,"  said  Thomas.  ''But  there  is 
no  help.  One  of  us  must  be  there ;  and  G^rge  cannot  You  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy." 

<«  It  is  another  nail  in  your  coffin,"  grunted  Mr.  Snow,  as  he  took 
his  leave. 
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He  went  direct  to  the  bank  He  asked  to  see  Mrs.  George  Qodol- 
pbin.  Maria,  in  her  pretty  morning  dress  of  kvender-spotfe^  muslin, 
was  seated  with  Meta  on  her  knees.  She  had  been  reading  the  child 
a  Bible  story,  and  was  now  talking  to  her  in  a  low  yoice,  her  own 
iiEMse,  so  gentle,  so  pure,  and  so  sad,  bent  towards  the  little  one,  up- 
turned to  it. 

^  Well,  yoimg  lady,  and  how  are  all  the  dolls  P"  was  the  surgeon's 
greeting.  ^  Will  you  send  her  away  to  play  with  them,  Mrs. 
George  P" 

Meta  ran  on  the  errand.  She  intended  to  come  bustling  down  with 
her  arms  full.    Mr.  Snow  took  his  seat  oppoeito  Maria. 

*'  Why  does  your  husband  not  come  back  P'*  he  abruptly  asked. 

The  question  seemed  to  turn  Maria's  heart  to  sickness.  She  opened 
her  lips  to  answer,  but  stopped  in  hesitation.    Mr.  Snow  resumed : 

<<  His  staving  away  is  kulmg  Thomas  Godolphin.    I  prescribe  tran« 

JuHlity  for  him;  total  rest:  instead  of  which,  he  is  obliged  to  come 
ere  day  after  day,  and  be  in  a  continuous  scene  of  tumoil.  Your 
husband  must  return,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin." 

''  T — es,"  she  fiiintly  answered,  kcking  the  courage  to  say  that 
considerations  for  his  personal  security  might  forbid  it. 

'<  Murder  will  not  mend  these  unhappy  matters,  Mrs.  George  Gto- 
dolphin ;  nor  would  it  be  a  desirable  ending  to  them.  And  it  will  be 
nothing  less  than  murder,  if  he  does  not  come  back,  for  Mr.  Gh>dol- 
phin  will  surely  die." 

All  Maria's  pulses  seemed  to  beat  the  quicker.  '^  Is  Mr.  Gt)dol* 
pfain  worse?"  sne  asked. 

'^  He  is  considerably  worse.  I  have  been  called  in  to  him  this  mom* 
in^.  My  last  orders  to  him  were,  not  to  attempt  to  come  to  the  bank. 
His  answer  was,  that  he  must  come :  that  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
believe  there  is  no  help  for  it,  Gteorge  being  away.  You  must  get 
him  home,  Mrs.  G^rge." 

She  looked  sadly  blank,  sadly  perplexed.  Mr.  Snow  read  it  con 
rectly.  ^  My  dear,  I  think  there  would  be  no  hasard.  Lord  Averil 
being  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gt>dolphin's.  I  think  there's  none  for 
another  reason — that  if  the  viscount's  intention  had  been  to  stir  un- 
pleasantly in  the  affair,  he  would  have  done  it  ere  this." 

'^  Yes — ^I  have  thought  of  that,"  she  answered. 

'^  And  now  I  must  go  again,"  he  said,  rising.  ''  I  wish  to-day  was 
twenty-four  hours  loner  for  the  work  I  have  to  do  in  it ;  but  I  spared 
a  few  minutes  to  call  in  and  tell  you  this.  Get  your  husband  herOi 
for  the  sake  of  his  good  brother." 

The  tears  were  in  Maria's  eyes.  She  could  scarcely  think  of 
Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  unmerited  troubles,  without  their  rising. 
Mr.  Snow  saw  the  wet  eyelashes,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  smoothly- 
pasrtedhair. 

^  You  have  your  share  of  sorrow  iust  now,  child,"  he  said ; ''  more 
than  vou  ought  to  have.  It  is  making  vou  look  like  a  ghost.  Why 
does  he  leave  you  to  battle  it  out  alone  V*  added  Mr.  Snow,  his  anser 
overmastering  him,  as  he  gased  at  her  pale  face,  her  rising  sobs. 
**  Prior's  Ash  is  crying  shame  upon  him.  Are  yon  and  his  brother  of 
less  account  than  he,  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  should  abandon  you 
toitP" 
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i  to  MKoae  li«r  hmlMmA— he  mn  hue  haAmti^  in  spife  of 
that  Gmel  cafatmny  dmiiged  bj  MaigBrj— but  Mr«  9nam  woidd  not 
fiiten.  He^  «t»  la  a  Imny,  he  aaid,  am  went,  boatlaig'  oat  of  tiw 
Ador,  nearly  npaettinc  Meta^  with  her  dolky  who  wve  busting  in. 

Maaia  aaut  the  child  to  tho  Bonerjr  agaia  afbev  Mr.  Snow's  depav* 
tme,  and  stood,  her  head  pressed  against  the  frame  of  the  ispea  wm«« 
dow,  lookinc  uBMnlrdoiuqr  on  to  tl^  teraaco^  and  leYohrmg  the  words 
loeently  sptKOB.  *'  It  is  kiUing  Thomas  GodolphuL  It  will  bo  mh 
thing  less  than  murder,  if  George  does  not  come  back." 

Breiy  ftbro  of  her  frame  waa.  thijlliog to  ib  in  answer;  e^rerjr gene- 
rous impulse  of  her  heaxt  was  atizred  to  its  deptiuL  He  am^  to  be 
back.  She  had  hmg  thoo^  so.  For  her  sake>— 4mt  afae-  was  no- 
tUBg;.  for  Thomas  Goddiphia'B;  for  her  huabandfvown  repntetion. 
Down  deep  in  her  heart  ahe  thrust  that  dreadful  rovelatien  of  bis 
Mnty,  anctatroTe  to  bury  it  as  an.  Esgiish  wifis  and  genidewoBiaa  has 
so  reaonrso*  but  to  do.  Ay  T  to  buy  it ;:  and  to  kesp  it  buriad ! 
though  the  eoncealsMBt  eat  away  her  Ufe^-as  that  acanot  letter  A, 
you  haTO  read  of,  eat  into  the  bosomt  of  another  woman  renowned  in 
story.  It  seemed  to  Maria  that  the  tioie  waa.  come  ndien  she  must 
inquire  a  little  into  the  aotoai  state  of  affairs^  instead  of  hidoig  hem 
boad  and  spemdins  her  days'  in  the  iaduleence  of  her  fear  and  grief, 
if  tile  whdft  world  spoke  against  him, — ilthewholewovldhadoaaaeto 
speak, — she  was  his  wife  still,  and  his  interests  and  welfiffo  were  hersi 
Were  it  possible  that  any  effort  she  could  make  would  bring  him  bad^ 
Am  must  make  it. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Snow  still  rang  in  her  earsu  How*  was  she  to 
set abootitp  A  few  minntes'  given  to  reflectitm, her  adhinff  brow 
pressed  on  the  odd  window-4inmo,.and  ahe  turned  and  rang  ^e  bdL 
When  the  servant  anpoaredv  ahe  aent  him  into  the'  bank  with  a  rob 
foost  that  Mr.  Huroe  would  come-  and  speak  with  her  for  five  an- 
nutes. 

Mr.  Hnsde  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons.  !Ho  sppeared 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  hia  sp^tadies  pushed  up  on  his  brow;^ 

It  waa  not  aplaaaant  task,  and  Mada  had  to  swallow  a  good  many 
lamps  in  hert]m>at  beftn»r  she  eodd  make  known  precssdy  what  ahio 
wanted.  ^' Would  Mr.  Surde  tdl  her  the  esaet  state  of  things? 
What  there  was,  or  was  not,  against  her  husband." 

Mr.  Hnrdo  gave  no  YOET  satisfiu^rjT  reply.  HetooioffhisgkflSes 
smd  wiped  tikem.  Maria  had  invited  him  to»  a  chair,  and  sat  near  hnni 
her  elbow  loaning  on  the  table,  and  hnr  faee  diriitlrbent.  Mb; 
Hurde  did  not  know  what  Mrs.  George  Chidolphin  had  or  had  not  heard^ 
ochowfiurib.woaldbo:aspedient  for  him  to  speak.  She  goessod  st  his 
dflemma, 

""  Tdlmo  all,.Mr.  Huade;*  die  said,.  Efting  her  face  to  his  witii  k^ 
pibring  eagerness.  ''  It  is  well  that  you  should,  for  nothing  can  bo 
auise  cruel  tiian  the  uncestainiiy  and  auspenae  I  am  in.  I  knowabout 
Lord  AvmPa  bonds." 

<<  Ay  F^  ho  repUod.    But  he  said  notmoro. 

'<rilta]lyoawhyIask,*'said  Madflk  ''M]r;.SBOw  haabosKhon^ 
ud  be  infomas  me^  tiiat  the  ooming  to  tl»  haok  daily,  t^  wonryy  is 
UUingMr.  Cl-odolphin..  Hosagr«Mr.Gem^ought  tobobaricin  bin 
brother's  place.    I  think  if  he  can  come,  he  ought." 
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<'  I  wish  he  oould,"  returned  Mr.  Horde,  more  quicUy  and  imprech 
siyely  than  he  usually  spoke.    *'  It  U  killiDg  Mr.  Godolphin— that, 
and  the  bankruptcy  together.  Sut  I  cbn't  know  that  it  would  be  safe 
for  him,  on  account  of  these  ver^r  bonds — ^Lord  Averil's." 
^'  What  else  is  there  agamst  hinp"  breathed  Muia. 
"  There's  nothing  else/' 

'^  Nothing  eli9p^  she  edioed^  ashadeef  hope  ligUdsg'vpherlhoe 
aidherhearlk 

^  Nothing  etae.  That  is,  nothing  tfart  he>  csb  be  nnds  crimiBallf 
mpoMibfe  tet!*  adflkd  the  old  derk,  witb  narkecEemfftasis^  a»  if  h« 
tfcsuflhi  tiisk  tiwre  wa»  a  gmt  deal  men,  lad  the>  lair  but  takm 
esgnisaneatef ii.  If  LordATenl  should  deduie  to  prosecute^.  1»  m^ii 
eona  bads  to-«oirow.  He:  must  be  baek  soooy  whathes  or  not,  is 
■iMWiii  to  Ida  bankrupt^ f  og  elao        " 

""Or  clsa-vhat?"  adbed  Mai]a,.&ltciin^,  fern  Mr.  Snrde  had 
slopped. 

'*  Or efae  oevor  oomo  baek  at  alt;  no?«r  be  soenyiafiHst,  ia  Bng;- 
Isnd.    Thatfs  how  it  io^  ma'am." 

"  Would  it  noil  be  well  to  aoeertaia  Lord  ATeril'»&ding»upoii;  the 
salject^  Mr.  Hurde  2"  she  rejoined^  breakiag  a  silence^ 
''It  weuIdbeYer^  weU^if  it  couldbeda^.   But  whaisto  do  itP' 
Maiia  was  boginBiJig  to  think  that  she  would.  ''  You  are  sure  thaio 
isBothiag  dse  against  him  ?"  she  reiterated. 
«  Notlwg  that  need  prevent  his  returning  to  Prior's  Ash." 
Iheie  waa  aa  more  to  be  answered^  aud  Mr.  Hurda  withdrew;* 
Maeia  lost  herself  ia  thought.    Could  she  dare  to  go  to  Lord  Aye^ 
SAd  beseech  his  demeney  P    Her  brow  flushed  at  the  thought.    But 
aba  had  been  ioured  to  humiliation  of  late,,  and  it,  would  be^  but  aiVf 
other  drof^ia  tba  eun  of  pain.    Oh,  the  relief  it  would  be  could  the 
dceadfuL  suspense^  the  uncertainty^  endl    The  suspense  was  awfuL 
Evcea  if  it  ended  in  the  worat^  it  would  be  almost  a  relief.    If  IiOr4 
Ayoril  should  be  intending  to  prosecute^  who  knew  but  he  might 
&Bage  the  intention  at  her  prayers?    If  so— if  so^whj,.  she  should 
ever  sa^  that  God  hadsent  her  to  hion 

There  was  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  A  haughty  reoeution  of 
hev — finr  waa  ahe  not  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  nim?^ 
and  a  cold  refiisaL  How  she  should  bear  that^.  she  did  not  like  to 
think,  Sliould  she  go?  Gould  she  go?  Even  now  her  heart  waa 
fiOiag:  her^— -« 

What  noise  was  that?  A  sort  of  cemmotibn  in  the  haH  She 
opened  the  dining-room  door  and  glanced  out.  Thomas  Gbdolphin, 
leaning  on  his  servant  Bezley's  arm,  had  come,,  and  was  enterinjg  the 
bank,  there  to  ga  through  hia  day's  work,  looking  more  fit  to  be  in  his 
CofBn*    It  waa  the  turning  of  the  scab. 

'<  TwiU  go  to  hun  I"  murmured  Maria  to  herself.  ^I  will  go  to 
Lord  AverU  and  hear  all  there  may  be  to  hear.  Let  me  do  it  I  Let 
me  do  it ! — for  the  sake  of  Thomas  Gt>dolphin  !"* 
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EiocANUXL-JosEPH  SixTts  had  completed  hU  fortieth  yeer  when  Ae 
Bevolution  of  '89  broke  out — haying  been  bom  at  Frijua  in  1748|  which 
niakes  him  older  by  one  year  than  Goethe  and  Charles  James  Fox.     He 
was  the  fifth  child  of  an  honest  bourgeois  fiEunilji  and  reodved  his  aehool- 
ing  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  an  institution  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
native  town — being  "finishea  off,*'  however,  at  Draguignan,  by  the 
Doctrinures.    He  had  a  &ncy  for  a  militarjr  life ;  but  ms  weakly  health 
was  pronounced  an  obstacle,  and  the  eodesiastical  profession,  tor  which 
he  fut  no  kind  of  vocation,  but  the  reverse,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  puny 
lad's  destiny.     So  at  fifteen  he  was  packed  off  to  Paris  to  study  philoso- 
phy and  theology  at   Saint-Sulpice.     Here  he  took  the  uberty  of 
enlarging  the  curriculum  of  orthodox  study,  and  expatiated  in  finee 
inquiry,  and  battened  on  forbidden-fruits  of  extra-academical  culture. 
Not  that  he  seems  to  have  identified  himself  with  any  one  leader  of  free 
thought,  or  to  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  any  particular  clique  or  coterie  of 
sceptics.     He  called  no  man  master,  nor  owned  allegiance  to  any  distinct 
party — ranging  himself  neither  with  Rousseau,  nor  with  CondiUac,  nor 
with  the' encyclopsedists.     For,  as  Sainte-Beuve  accounts  of  him,  Sieyes 
was  nS  maUrt^  and  revised  and  corrected,  pen  in  hand,  whatever  work  in 
metaphysics  or  political  economy  he  chanced  to  read.    All  tiie  manu- 
scripts of  his  Saint-Sulpice  and  subsequent  career  are  in  existence,  and 
amply  warrant  the  belief  that  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  must  have 
been  more  than  a  littie  ruffled  by  the  subject-matter  and  pervading  spirit 
of  these  Ranches  hardier.     Refraining,  however,  from  so  severe  an  act 
as  absolute  expulsion,  they  "  invited  "  Emmanuel-Joseph  to  betake  him- 
self to  some  other  establishment— with  which  invitation  he  complied  by 
removing  to  the  siminaire  of  Saint-Firmin,  until  he  should  have  kept 
terms  enough  to  get  his  licence  de  Sorbonne^  or  theological  degree.  Tlus 
secured,  in  1772,  he  entered  the  world  at  four-and-twenty,  if  one  can  be 
sud  to  enter  the  world  who  led  so  retired  and  studious  a  life.     Now  and 
then,  indeed,  he  shook  off  his  secluded  habits,  and  is  said  to  have  shone 
in  witty  converse  and  social  tact.    He  had  learnt  music  at  Sttnt-Snlpioe, 
and  was  endowed  with  a  charming  voice,  somewhat  low  and  feeble  in 
conversation,  but  in  singing  full  of  sweetness  and  expression.*     There 
are  extant  numerous  reflections  of  his  upon  matters  musical,  besides  airs 
of  his  transcribing,  and  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ariettes,   ambigus  or 
romances,  then  popuUr  in  the  op^ras-comiques  of  the  day.    If  this  cata- 
logue indicates  only  that  jetfiie  abbS  virtuose  of  whom  a  woman  was  one 
day  to  say,  '*  What  a  pity  that  so  ahnable  a  man  was  bent  on  being  pro- 
found !"  on  the  other  hand  his  reflections  on  music  bewray  the  philosopher. 
He  is  discovered  in  quest  of  a  '<  universal  philosophical  language,  melo- 
dious, harmonious,  and  instrumental.''   He  is  seen,  even  thus  es[ny  in  his 
course,  to  be  referring  eveiything,  music  itself,  to  his  ideas  of  reform  and 

*  Notice  de  M.  PortouL 
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gocud  perbetibiKty ;  and  a  ff^nd  rdle  he  promiief  it  in  pablie  Atet, 
when  tae  ideal  sociefy  he  loves  to  imagine  uiall  have  become  an  esta- 
bliahed  &ot.  Sunte-Beuve  remarks  that  the  QmsHiiUian  Jhude  of 
Siey^  was  not  a  whit  less  complex  than  the  Machine  de  Marly,  or  agun 
than  Pascal's  Machine  arithm^tique.* 

The  same  critic  has  elsewhere  characterised  Siey^  as  '*  n  timide,  si  fier 
et  si  ombrageoz."  RomiUj's  impression  of  him  quite  accords  with  the 
^irit  of  two  at  least  of  these  epithets.  Sir  Samuel  met  the  abb^  several 
times  in  1789,  at  the  Bishop  of  Chartres's,  and  thus  refers  to  him  in  a 
personal  narrative  of  those  stirring  times :  '*  He  was  the  Bishop's 
otcm^nter,  and  a  person  of  whose  talents  he  [the  Bishop][  entertained  tae 
highest  opinion.  Siey^  was  of  a  morose  disposition,  said  litUe  in  con»* 
pany,  ana  appeared  to  have  a  full  sense  of  his  superiority,  and  great  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was,  however,  when  I  saw  him, 
gieatiy  out  of  numour  with  the  Assembly,  and  with  everybody  who  had 
concurred  in  its  decree  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  seemed  to  augur 
yery  ill  of  the  revolution.  While  I  was  at  Versiulies,  he  published  nia 
defimce  of  the  tithes,  with  this  motto  prefixed  to  it—'  lis  veulent  6tve 
libres,  et  ils  ne  savent  pas  dtre  justes.'  ''t 

But^  St  Hmide^  iijier  et  H  am&rageux  qu^U  Jui,  Siey^  had,  yeaif 
before,  as  tijeune  abbSj  exerted  himself  strenuouuy  enough  to  secure  a 
footing  in  the  world  he  accounted  so  out  of  joint,  and  whidi  he  believed 
himself  bom  to  set  right,  rather  by  election  of  grace  and  fiftvour  than  by 
any  sort  of  cursed  spite.  In  1775  his  well-recognised  foculties  bad  been 
honoured  with  a  canonry ;  and  during  the  interval  of  years  that  preceded 
the  Bevolution,  Sieyte  assuted  as  deputy  of  lus  diocese-— which  was  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tr^gmer— at  the  Etats  de  Qretagne,  whence  he  broueht 
back  a  profound  horror  of  the  privileged  class  whom  he  there  saw  in  fiiD 
power  in  that  rude  province.  At  a  later  period  he  was  nominated  the 
commission  of  the  diocese  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  French  deigy,  and 
so  came  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  esteemed 
by  the  cloth  for  lus  administrative  capacity — frequentiug  the  best  society 
without  dissipating  his  powers  or  squandering  his  time,  and  pursuing 
those  speculative  researches  to  which  events  were  so  soon  to  give  very 
prominent  importance. 

Between  tiie  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  published  three  brochures  capUalee^ 
the  third  being  the  world-famous  Queipr  as  to  the  Third  Estate,  to  which 
the  Revolution  was  profSMuedly  a  practical  answer. 

Qu'esi-^  que  U  Tiere-Etat  t  The  question  was  put  in  the  first  month 
of  that  most  critical  of  years,  1789 ;  and  anon  it  was  in  everybody's 
moudi,  and  weighing  on  everybody's  brain  aud  heart 

According  [to  the  Comte  ae  Liauraguais,  not  Siey^,  but  Chamfbrti 
conceived  the  epigrammatic,  pregnant  tide  of  this  portentous  pamphlet. 
One  morning  Chamfort  said  to  the  Count,  "  I  have  just  composed  a 
work."  *'  How  ?  a  book  do  you  mean  ?"  *<  No,  not  a  book,  I* m  not 
such  a  fool  as  that,— but  the  tide  for  a  book,  and  diis  title  is  all  in  alL 
Pve  afaeady  made  a  present  of  it  to  die  puritan  Siey  ^,  who  can  expand  it 

*  Caoserissdu  LonA  t.  v. 

f  Ii0iorSoaiiUy,voLLp.78.    Thirdedit. 
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latoaeoflMMituyfllkwMfm.  ButaSttvffllin^^iippMliriirfevjvlty 
smehld^ovloil,  people  will  ranwdbernfltl^  ""WImI 

]0t]ieMe»*ear  «'J«I ih»:  Qh'm^hw  oiir  fe  2nm..£M?  AaH 
Ofdm-t-U?  JKm/^  Shieh  sealediifliii  it  did  not  take  Fnno» long  tv 
learn  by  heart 

Ifr.  CMyk^ipielimvf  thvnAeri^ef  iheNolMMwiB^ 
«f  ITSe,  ibcAbiAbb  a  dket^  of  die  AbM  Sieyi»,  who  bar  M  Cbartoet 
Caidiednd,  andf  eaivnuT  and  boolt^sbriTee  there  ;>  has  let  My  tooeiirv  grvw^ 
aad  come  te  Plans  witb  a  secular  bead^  of  the  most  irrefragable  sort,  to 
flsb  tbree  (pnetieos,  and  answer  tbem:  What  is  the  Third  Estate*  T  AH. 
—What  baa  it  hitherto*  been  in  oar  form  of  goteimneutP  NoAing.—- 
What  ^oes  it  want?    To  become  somethiog.t 

Id  the  FioeessioD  ef  IXspotiei,  Maj  4th^  1789^^  w«  hayv  a  fidl-leagrAi 
pertvait  of  Siajis^  from  the  sanse  master^iMd  in  grapbie  art  BeMtf 
oiai>  the  Kght iian  mair ;  cold^  but  dartie,  wiry;  insfemct  with*  tiia  pmia 
of  logic;  paamries^  ov  wilih  Ht  ene  passion,  Aat  of  seff-coneeit.  H^ 
isJood^  m  Oarlylto's  quiJifieationy  ''that  can  be  called  a  passion,  which,  in 
itsindispeadenieonoentrated  greatness,  seems  to*  have  soared  into-traaa^ 
oendentalism;  and  to  sit  there  with  a  kiad  of  god-4ike  indifiereaoe,  and 
bok  down<  oa  raasioii!  He  is  i!b»  maa^  and  wisdom  shall  (fie  with  hinu 
This  is  the  Sieyh  wke  shall  be  System^Mnider,  Constitntion-bniMtar 
General ;  and  buid  Coastitntions  (as  many  as  wanted)  sky-high^^-wfaidl 
Ab1\  aU  unfnftuaatoly  M  befapehe  get  the  scaffolding  away. 

^'L€f  FoKi^;  said  he  to  Danront,  *  Polity  is  a  srienoe  I  thmlr I 
have  oompletetf  (acAevIs);']:  What  things,  O  Sieyk,  with  diy  desr 
asMduous  eye^  art  Aov  to*  see !  Btat  were  it  not  carious  to  know  hew 
Sieyiis,  now  ia  these  days  (for  he  ia  said  to*  be  still  sUVe)§  looks  ont  ob 
afl  that  Coustitntion  masonry,  threagh  die  rheumy  sobemesi  of  eztrssn 
1^  ?  Might  we  hope,  with  tihe  eld,  irrefragable  trsnsoendents&n  ?  The 
▼ictorions  csase  pleased  tile  gods,  Om  Taaqoished  one  pleased  Siey^  (eisAv 

The  Gifoadists,  Lamardne  tells  as,  Kstenedf  te  Siey^  with  respect? 
the  inestige  ef  the  Coastituent  Assembly,  and  the  friendship  of  Sfiia* 
bean,  was  thrown  around  hfar;-  *  isfieiiUe  as  a  priaei^e,  he  redoed  not 
of  the  daily  obstacles,  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  wUdkhiaBlaBawoakt 
SKrase.  Abstrasted  as  an  erade,  he-  issued  his  axioms^  and  disdained  to 
discuss  them.*f  Had)  he  not  ezhaostsd  sftatesmansfaip  ?  Was  net  polity 
a  seienee  he  had  eon^etsd  ? 

There  are  other  gliDipsev  of  ban  w  Cariyii^  haadlf  to  be  fbrsgoaa^ 

*  See  An.  Houiiaye,  Portr.  du  18"*  Si^e,.IL  192. 

fCarlyle,  French  tteydatioii,  book  ir.  di.  L      * 
DumoBt,  Soa^enirstar  BGnibeaQ,  p.  04  * 

i  Thii  was>writtBDi]n  1034. 

ai^^  died  on  tlto  twoitieth  of  June,  1830,  aged,  eighly-eigltt  yeoah. 
M.  JoDes  Janin,  writing  in  1837^reli9rs  to  him  ai  '<an  obacuie  thinfeer,  with  an 
emphatic  otyliB,  wbo  hod  not  strength  enough  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  hiil 
ilfst  pamphlet,  snd^  iviio^  [oontinues  tile  dashing  J.  J.]diedamoDgotu^  abonta 
aeaasiao^  la  liia  gasat  surprise  of  titt  publie,.  who  tfaoagfat  ha  had  boaa  dead  and 
buried  an  ago  ago."— Julas  Janin»  Literature  in  France  of  the  IQW^tsenth  Genp. 
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ik»  Sdl»a«  llsn^g*^  fiiv  mslWMe,  iilMe,  <*>in«b  liM^ 
gcmt  Sieji^  ab^  abne;  U0  Coortitailioii  ye  nsy  baUfoever,  je  maj^ 
mar,  but  can  by  no  posnbiltty  nrandf :  is  nat  P)»K^  a  wckmat  he  hv  ex- 
hausted?^ At  the  spadeworic  on  the  Field  of  Mars  again,  *'Ahh6 
&eyhi  IS  seen  pulling,  wity^  mbement^.  if  toa  fight,  ftr  draught ;  by  the 
side  of  Beauhamais,"  te.t  Thea  a^ia  ia  the  September  Convention 
of  1792,  ^  Siey^  Old- Constituent  comes;  to  make  new  Constitutions  as 
immy  as  wanled :  for  the  resfl^  peering  out  of  his  clear,  eautiour  ejei^  Bs- 
will  cower  low  in  many  an  emeigenej,  and  ftad  sifenoe-saAst'*]!'  BEaxIr 
Ae  man  too,  mcd  the  manner  of  die  man  too,  atthe  BSeg^deyotiags  in 
January,  1793^ :  *^BIen:  see  the  figure  o£  shriB'  SSeyes  a8oen<I  [ifte  tri- 
knrae-stepsj';  hanih^  pausing,  pasung*  mer^y,  this  figure  safysj  *£a 
Mart  satm  pk/FOSBj  l>eath  without  phrases  f  mi  fhres  onward  and  cbwn- 
ward.     Most  speetral,  pandemonisIP^ 

The  Oetober  MIswing  witnessed  tllie  exeeotbn  of  nisrie  Antomette^r 
and  it  was  in  November  diat  Samoel  Bomiii|y,  witht  all  hb  hopeful  prog«* 
nestiea^ns  and  liberal  sympathies,  was  fhin  to-  ask  I^mtont,  m  a  letter 
of  thatdMe,  ^Areyou  not  astonished  to  see  Sieydsin  alV  tMrstandTnr 
ep  IS  tile  midMt  of  his  rellow-'mui'wsi'ers^  and*  cuuming  applause  ftxr  his 
having  so  long  ago  thought  like  a  phdoaopfaer?  El  as  I  have  lon^^ 
tiiought  oi  him,  I  did  not  nnaginehim  capaMeof  such  degradation.''|| 

But  what  has  Sievj^  to  da  with  flieril^aiid-Mood  ?  His  Constitntibns 
require  and  reward  his  whole  attention.  In  pigeon-holes  he  Hves  and 
moves  and  has  his  being;  His  paper-fabrics  are  sUt  the  warid  to  him». 
and  the  next  world  too.  They  may  come  like  sluuhms,  so  dbpart  Btrit 
he,  the  Constitution- Creator,  aoideni  and  to  him  a  Constitntibn  more 
or  less  is  but  a  drop  in  the  budbt.  Burst  is  the  bubble  of  his  Utopur 
of  te^^ay  ;  to-morrow  to  a  fresh  worM'  and  at  new  Athmthr.  One  wend 
ii  welt  lost,  for  Ae  sake  of  creating  a  starit  frei^  one,  by  pa&nt  strokes 
of  his  pen^  and  reassortment  of  his  pigeon<-hdies.  Ezhansting  worlds,  he 
iben  imagined  new;  and  so  would  have  gone  on,  hod  tftey*  but  fct  him^ 
t9  panting*  Time  shouU  toil  after  hutt<  in  vain.  J2e  was  not  the  man  tat 
keep  time  or  tide  waiting.  Bet  the  tide  turned  against  him,  none  too 
seen,  and  tile  hMt  of  his  paper-fabricrand  card-castilss  was  whirM  awaj 
nowhither,  on  tiie  bosom  of  the  vasty  ^feep. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  a  memoraMe  epistie,  told  his'  Grace  of  BadSortf  in 
Mrtieular  and  tH  Englknd  in^  generai,  ^Huit  <^whoIb  nests  of  pigeon- 
Mbs'*  the  Abb^Stey^s  had,  fuS  of  oonatttutionrreadpmade^  ticlmtec^ 
nrted,  and  anmbered,  suited  to  every  season  and  every  fancyr  some 
with  the  top  of  the  pattern  at  tihe  bottom-,  and  some  with  the*  bottom  at 
tiie  top;  some  of  blood-colour,  some  oihouede  Baris;  seme  with £ree^ 
tories,  others  without;  seme  with*  eonneils  of  elders,,  some  witii  ooundls 
of  youngsters,  some  without  any  councal  at  all;  some  where  the  electors 
ehoose  tne  representatives,,  some  whoe  the  aepreseatatives  choose  the 
electors;  some  in  long  coats,  some  in  short;  some  in  pantaloons;  some 
nithout  breeches;  some  with  five-shilling  quaUfications,  some  totally  un« 

•  Carlyle,  pHP^&bookL  shi.ai  t  HL  i>ld.  oh.  zL 

i  Id.  ibid,  part  iiL  book  k  ok  vii.  fBteftiieh.viL 
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qualified;  lo  liiat  no  oomtatatioii-fiuioier  may  go  onsuitod  firom  hit  shop, 
provided  he  lores  a  pattern  of  pillage^  oppressbn,  arbitrary  imprisoamettty 
exile,  oonfiseatioiiy  revolationary  jadgment,  aod  legalised  premeditated 
murder,  in  any  shapes  into  wluch  they  can  be  pat.* 

I  hold  a  moaaes  hert  not  worth  a  leek, 
That  hath  bat  oon  hole  to  sterte  to. 
And  if  that  iaile,  than  is  al  i-do,f 

quoth  the  Wife  of  Bath.  And  macfa  of  the  same  mind  was  oar  abb£, 
in  his  fertile  deriees,  his  inexfaaastible  resources. 

There  are  those,  among  political  thinkers^  with  whom  in  Saint-Mare 
Girardin's  words,  *'  fender  un  gouTemement,  c*est  feire  une  oonstitation." 
Now  what  can  be  simpler  than  to  make  a  constitution  ?  M.  de  Tracy 
xelates  how  a  certun  authority  in  1792  wrote  to  ooe  of  his  friends,  **  I 
am  diarged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  oonstitution ;  send  me  the 
laws  of  Numa  and  Lycurgus."  And  the  man  in  question  drew  up  his 
constitution  accordingly,  regulating  and  organising,  after  his  mere  fiancr, 
assemblies,  elections,  tribunals,  kc.  dbc.,— and  heUeviDg  himself  to  be,  m 
perfect  good  feith,  founding  a  government.}  Whereas  it  seems  to  be  an 
ascertained  feet,  of  some  practical  moment,  that  les  gouvernementi  ns 
$e  font  pat  en  eeUe/agon  expSdiiwe, 

People  forget,  as  Mr.  Helps  observes,  when  they  talk  of  government  as 
a  thing  apart  from  themselves,  how  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  feroe 
of  government  they  are  diemselves,  and  what  duties,  therefore^  are  in- 
cumbent upon  ihem.  Now  he,  we  are  remmded,  who  does  not  bring 
into  government,  whether  as  governor  or  subject,  some  religious  feelings 
—that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  fulfil  his  duties  to  his  felbw-man  from 
some  higher  motive  than  expediency  or  the  intention  to  fulfil  the  coudi- 
tions  of  some  imaginary  social  contract,  is  likely  to  make  but  an  indif- 
ferent governor  or  an  indifferent  subject  ^*  it  is  from  the  absence  al 
this  pious  feeling  that  all  systems  of  government  which  are  merely  the 
creations  of  logic  (of  which  an  Abb6  8ieyte  can  perhaps  make  two  in  a 
morning)  are  so  liable  to  be  upset,  perhaps  as  speedily  as  they  are.  made. 
Ton  ttdk  of  rights,  duties,  powers,  checks,  counter-checks,  citiaenship, 

SBtriotism,  and  get  up  all  the  apparatus  of  government,  and  yet  it  breaas 
own  with  next  to  no  weight  upon  it"! 
Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element  has  prevuled  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world,  says  Lord  Macaulay,  has,  during 
the  last  eighty  years,  been  singularly  frmtful : — ^to  their  wisdom  Europe 
and  America  nave  owed  scores  or  abortive  constitutions^  which  have 
fived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and  have  then  gone  off 
in  oonvulsbns*|| 

So  fares  the  sjstem-bailding  sage, 
Who,  plodding  on  from  youth  to  age. 
At  last  on  some  f oandation-dream 
Has  rear'd  aloft  his  goodly  scheme, 

•  Barkers  Letter  to  the  Dake  of  Bedford. 

iChaooer,  Prologe  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathe. 
See  St.  H.  Girardin's  Emsii  sur  Washington,  1889-4a 
Friends  in  Council,  toL  it  book  iL  ch.  v. 
liacanlay.  Hist,  of  England,  vol  ilLcfa.  xL 
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And  moved  lus  predeoessort  fools» 
And  ooimd  all  nfttiire  by  his  rales ; 
So  faxes  he  in  that  dreadful  hour* 
When  injured  Truth  exerts  her  power. 
Some  new  phenomenon  to  nuae^ 
Whiohp  bursting  on  his  'fridlited  gase. 
From  its  proud  summit  to  tne  ground 
Proves  the  whole  edifiee  unsound.* 

M«  Lieber  infonns  us  that  withm  the  last  half  century  three  hundred 
Constitutions  have  successively  perished  throughout  the  world. 

What  sound  mind  among  the  French,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  asked,  now 
fancies  that  man  can  be  governed  by  "  Constitutions"?  Were  thev  not 
all  burnt  up,  like  pAper  as  they  were,  in  the  molten  eddies  of  the  Hevo- 
Intion ;  ana  still  the  nre-sea  raipd  fiercer  than  before  ?t  In  another  ot 
his  essays  the  same  caustic  philosopher  girds  at  '^  innumerable  banen 
Siev&ses  and  Constitution-pedants,  buuding,  with  much  hammering 
ana  trowelling,  thrir  august  Paper-Constitution,  which  shall  endure 
eleven  months.^  And  again  ana  again  in  Us  great  epic  lustory,  this 
historian  shows  up  Abbe  Siey^  busy  with  mere  Constitutional  work; 
wherein,  unluckily,  fellow-workmen  are  less  pliable  tlum,  with  one  who 
has  completed  the  Science  of  Polity,  thev  oneht  to  be.§  *^  Courage^ 
Siey&i,  nevertheless!  Some  twenty  months  of  heroic  travul,  of  con- 
trawction  from  the  stupid,  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  built ;  the  top«« 
stone  of  it  brought  out  with  shouting, — say  rather,  the  top-paper,  for  it  is 
all  Paper ;  and  thou  hast  done  in  it  what  the  Earth  or  the  Heaven  could 
reqwre,  thy  utmost."|l  And  three  years  later,  in  Bevolutionary  annals, 
the  lustonan  is  still  harping  on  that  jarrinff  string.  ^For  that  the 
Constitution  can  be  made,  who  doubts  ?  •  .  •  True,  our  last  Constitution 
did  tumble  within  the  vear,  so  lamentably.  But  what  then;  except  sort 
the  rubbish  and  boulders,  and  build  them  up  again  better.?  «  .  •  In 
brie(  btdldf  O  unspeakable  Siey^  and  Company,  unwearied!  Fre||aei&t 
perilous  downrushing  of  scafFoldmg  and  rubblework,  be  that  an  irrita- 
tion, no  discouragement.  Start  ye  always  again,  clearing  awa^  aside 
the  wreck;  if  wiw  broken  limbs  yet  with  whole  hearts;  and  biuld,  we 
say,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, — till  either  the  work  do  stand;  or  else 
mankind  abandon  it,  and  the  Constitution-builders  be  paid  ofiT,  with 
laughter  and  tears  !'*^ 

Archdeacon  Hare  pronounces  Frankenstein's  man-monster  an  apt  type 
of  the  numerous  new-fangled  hop-skip-and-jump  Constitutions  which  have 
been  circulatbg  about  Europe  since  Siey^'s  times.  Quoting  Mrs. 
Shelley's  description  of  the  monster's  physi<»l  aspect,  the  Venerable  critic 
adds :  '<  So  it  is  with  abstract  Constitutions.  Their  fabricators  try  to 
make  their  parts  proportionate,  and  to  jdck  out  the  most  beautiful  feap 

^  Beattie^  Table  of  the  Hares. 

t  CarlTle'i  Etsayt.  Characteristics.  t  Id.  ibid.  Ifirabeau  (1887). 

i  To  the  tame  effect  iiM.de  Barante^i  remark  on  the  fact  that  **les  vingt.trois 
arodes  de  M.  Siey^  ne  sembl^rent  pas  soffisamment  dairs,  ni  d^nontr^  k  ses  odU 
Uignes."  Name^,  that  **  en  rendant  hommage  k  son  g^ie,  on  ne  se  conforma 
point  k  ses  lefooi:  c'ett  ce  qui  lui  est  advenu  dans  tout  le  cours  de  sa  vie  poli- 
tique."— Baninte,  Etudes  HIstoriques,  ID.  257. 

I  CarMe,  Hist  of  Fr.  Bev.  book  vi  ch.  ii. 

f  Id.  iUd«  part  lii.  book  iL  cfa.  L 
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tares  for  them :  \mt  then 'mt  ^mmetJbtt  mui  n^oM  wmiangs  eret  gom^ 
on  in  the  hody  of  a  naliMi,  tbero  ieiHflh«K  oalaBnngling  and  conyola- 
tion  of  pasnoM,  and  fetHimgB,  ani  <cMciwi«ncneB,  and  thonffhts,  and 
desires,  and  regrets,  and  sorrows,  IJhtft  no  yeUow  parchment>  wnich  man 
can  draw  oyer,  will  cover  ar  hide  tihem.  And  though  the  more  external 
and  lifeless  parts,  the  hair  aad  teedi,  which  ane  o&sa  artificial,  may  be 
bright  and  daisling — ^thoiigh  Abe  taedi  aspeciaUj  saejT  he  well  fitted  for 
doing  thmr  work  of  destruction— no  art  can  giye  a  hying  ^je^:  o^«funp 

Sydney  fimifli,  wilih  all  his  advancad  'Bberalism,  comphdned,  in  one  of 
Ins  Reform-qpeedms  s:t  Tamiton,  lihat  men  seemed  to  suppose  that  a 
imnnter  can  sit  down  and  make  a  pkn  of  rrfovm  widi  as  much  ease  aad 
SB  mnch  ezaotnes4»  and  wtllh  as  complete  a  gratification  of  his  own  will, 
as  an  ardnteet  can  do  in  bmlding  or  altering  a  house.  '^Hiis  is  Just  what 
Bmyis  nng^  could,  would,  and  ^uf  ido.  Itnt  they  manage  these  tlungs 
SBmtiQj  in  nmoe.  In  England  a  nunister  of  state  Jias  to  go  to  woik 
sAer  quite ancdier  plan.  He  woifks,  as  fiydney  'Smiih  woids  it>  ''in  the 
Bndst  of  liatred,  injustice,  yiolence,  and  the  warst  of  hitaiaa  passbns— 
Us  woifa  are  not  the  vorlu  of  calm  and  unemhamuMd  wisoom — thay 
are  not  dae  Ibeit  ^t  a  dreamer  of  dzaams  can  imag^.  It  is  enough  n 
itmy  aro  the  best  plans  winch  the  passions,  parties,  and  prejudices  of  tha 
tames  m  whsdh  he  acts  will  penint.'*t  ficough,  haply,  for  a  practical 
Ik^lidmian;  hut  not  enough  for  a  theorising  Monsienr,  with  eommand 
of  paper  and  pigaon-holes  ad  Ub. 

Horace  Walpale  in  his  old  days  found  epistolary  matter  For  miith  and 
malice  in  ^be  Consfitntion  focunoities  of  our  too  .prolific  Abh6.  In  tlie 
Aagust  of  1789  ha  writes  to  Lady  Ossoiy,  that,  in  the  nudst  of  the 
lunrors  one  readafiom  France,  he,  for  one, "  coi£ld  hut  smile  at  one  paim- 
graph*  An  AhM  de  fiieyds  [mai4c  the  mdefimte  article  an]  excoaes  him- 
mA£  to  the  JEiaU  fnm  acoeptxqg  l!he  post  of  speaker,  as  lie  Is  hu^  in 
fbrminff  a  BXofKghU  mi  a  new  GmttkyXion.  One  wodd  l3iiok  he 
Was  wztfina  a  prologue  to  a  new  pky  r%  Horace  owns,  same  weeks 
later,  that  he  shsfl  be  curaous  to  see  the  new  constftutaan  of  France  when 
3t  shall  he  formed,  if  formed  it  can  he — so  strange  a  patchwOi^  most  it 
htf  composed  ixom  sudden  and  unconnected  motions,  started  m  «  hmAy- 
buly  or  ^spates,  without  any^n  or  system,  and  yoted  as  fluctuating 
interests  and  passions  preponderate  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  an- 
other, wifli  no  tmrmony  in  the  compost,  hut  calculated  to  contradict  eveij 
View  of  die  old  goyemment-— or  secretiy  to  preserye  enough  of  it  ta 
ocimteraet  Ifhe  new.§  But  Horace  as  yet  knew  not  his  man,  norguesaed 
the  Abba's  mode  of  maaipulotioa. 

By  tbe  midsummer  of  next  year,  he  had  gained  some  fiwsh  insight 
iiKto  the  AVb^^s  ways  and  means.  Two-thirds  of  Fmnee,  he  tells  another 
noble  conespondent^  ^'seem  to  think  they  can  entirely  new-model  tiie 

*  ^ThenuauiaoBStePs  cruelty^  too^  was  of  the  same  sort  as  that  ef. the  French 
Oonstitutk>B-iiiOBfler%  and  •of  their  woriu ;  aad  it  resulted  ftom  the  'sanie^ 
Hie  utter  want  offTii^thy  with  man  and  the  wodd,  such  as  thi^^  aaet**- 
atTruth,FintaBriea,p.llO.    Third  edit. 

t  Works  of  Bey.  Sydney  Smith,  voL  iii.;  Sefiom  Speech  at  Taoatsn. 

%  Letters  of  Horaoe  Walpole,  yoliz.  p.  fill. 

f  Sept.  as,  1789.— Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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waid  wiA  aaiiplyA^  €mmfmmm ;  Mmi  hM  Aafc  m  iMtioe,  im  Im- 
bntyiMai4ote«0Mted«n  ■MidBg4k«iE|>6nneat    Smk  ioftiiihiw 

individiial  senaibility.''*  And  some  fifteen  months  later  fae  isads  w«md  4d 
the  fiur  Beo|is  Aetiill^rMd  eonfaskn  iacMose  tn  Fmi»  eftory  liour, 
and  timuMf  — d^jertawdjctiioni  m  nyidlv:.  •<  Tlieir  OHMtitiitieB,  wkiek 
iliey  Teled  AmU  he  immarttA  nd  wnche^feabki  ttoiyk  ,tbe¥  deaf 
ihat  aDjrthing  ■mtnendwifr  4o  themieWes  eogkt  to  hmxn  keen  ee— toey  soe 
now  of  fijpimoa  aMiit  be  revised  lA  the  oomineiioenient  ef  neat  eeobuy 
r«i|^  or  ittBe  3Fcm  Iwaee] ;  A»d  thejr  aresigitefiQi^AiliMeMBtitetiaB, 
before  they  have  thought  of  a  second,  or  finished  the  £nt!  fiosve  J"f 
These  were  early  days  yet ;  and  the  day  was  to  come  when  France's  chief 
Constitation-miUEer  migbt  he  met  widi  as  many  Constitation-ftulures  to 
beast  of,  as  JSean  Bmimnel's  gentleman  had  neck-tie  failnres,  when  met 
on  his  iBaster!s  staircase  withamass  of  onimplod  chokes  fiiug  over  his 
aiDL  **  These  ave  om  ikilmBs,''  with  gondesofgiding  oemplaoency^  or 
complaoeot  isandeaoension,  the  great  jnan's  great  man  eaplamed.  Afah^ 
Sej^  was  ceqnally  mmflanflnt  over  the  anthmetical  frogressiop  of  his 
eeifis  manfii^. 

Lord  'Brougham,  who  lypeaks  with  ahnost  singular  Mspect  of  like 
(«gieaimedt  of  the  Abb^"  in  his  thsee  "great  meaauea'^Df  ihe  joiiit 
yerifioadon  of  the  powers  si  the  meeting  of  the  States-Gfloaad,  theior- 
mation  of  the  National  6uaid%  and  the  establishment  Af  the  new  system 
of  provincial  divisien  and  administaratian— and  who  even  ass^is,  on  the 
stamkgth  of  these  three  measures,  that  the  Abba's  mind  was  fbrtile  in 
conceptions  <*  not  more  vast  than  they  were  practical," — ^Lord  Brougham 
relates  his  making  aeqnaintsnee  in  1817  wini  Btey^  at  liwt  time,  with 
Cambac^ris  and  other  regicides,  residing  at  Brussels.  His  lordship  was 
then  on  his  way  te  attend  his  parfiamentary  duties  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session ;  and  the  Abb^,  it  seems,  finding  himself  in  company  with  a 
farty  lander, ivhe  ^desived  te  hear  him  descant  «n  nMtteCs  w4ncli  ke 
understood/'  was  led  to  give  him,  instead,  at  great  leantii  and  willt 
"  *  frmty  kss  ideas  npon  a  point  die  ^<niest  incomprdienriUe  to  a 
mdandeed  tbe  nnet  diffieoit  for  anv  nmnitiHted  Englishmatf, 
innt  of  liie  vovtez  of  pracrticsi  polities,  to  nnderstsnd,''' 
Aeooiirse  meet  ittiag,  in  the  cboumstanees  of  the  moment^ 
igiisk  iWliameotary  ilittposition  te  take.  ^  I  admired  thens- 
jMsitating  oonfidenoe  with  whiek  he  defivered  authoritnliivdy  Insopinions, 
Macuiafl^<dictataagto  me  his  onade,  absurd,  mostigonrant  notions.  Imatf« 
veiled  at  ihe  iboUMss  of  Ae  man  who  eouldthus  leotorenne  necessari^ 
veil  aayiMntsdwiilhliiesulrieety^whick  the  lecturer  oDidd  not  by  possi- 
iM^nndRstUMliiheABC  lexoeedmgly  lamented  lfo  loss  of  wtet 
anight  haue  keen  interviews  produeti^  of  curious  infennatwn.  I M- 
iamed  to  fiagland  without  the  least -disposition  to  pot  a  sing^  one«f 
kuahsuidities  te  the  test  of  enperience;  4br  indeed  to  hnve  mentiened 
•veo  the  .meet  tokfuble  ef  them  4e  the  least  experieDoed  of  n^  party 
wenld  hsfe  been  to  raise  a  doiAt  of  ray  seriousaen,  sf  net  of  my 

*  Wdpole  to  Iiord  fitadfasd,  June  se,  179a 
t  WalpoletetfaBK]«Berry%8«pt.  11, 1791. 
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ftattj.'**  Loid  BroQgham  dMeribet  bodilumiolf  tad  Lord  Kiniiftiid  m 
mMktSkf  strnek  with  the  oootntt  wluoh  CambaoMf  pntented  to  the 
AjSii  in  theee  iiiterviewi--a  oontntt  not|  to  their  piwtieal  jndgmenti  in 
fiiTour  of  the  AIM. 

The  elightf  which  Siejte  had  to  endnie  fiom  his  nnappreeiatin^  eon- 
temponiieii  upon  whom  his  Conttitatioiit  hed  begim  to  ^^  and  who 
aonipled  not  to  show  their  sense  of  satiety,  of  jam  salMaetion,  at  lengdi 
told  upon  his  naturally  mistrustful  and  morose  disj^Kmtion.  So  he  com* 
aranea  with  Us  own  heart,  and  was  still.  For  he  is  known  to  hare  been 
one  of  those  of  whom  Jnrenal  speaksi  as  constitutionally  predisposed  to 
a  sullen  sort  of  nlence : 

Bams  sermo  illis  et  msgoa  libido  tsoendL 

When  it  became  plain  to  him  that  the  RcTolution  had  burst  all  bounds, 
and  was  careering  madly  beyond  all  control,  he  relaxed  his  hold  on  the 
now  useless  rrins,  and  betook  himself  to  the«dignity  and  the  consolations 
of  what  he  called  philosophic  tilence.  Firom  this  time  forth  he  mw 
Tcry  disdainful  indeed.  In  after  years,  when  asked  what  he  had  been 
d^g  while  those  terrific  months  of  the  Terror  lasted,  he  replied  that  he 
had  kept  alire — which  was  saying  a  good  deal.  J^ai  vSeu,  In  one  of 
tile  pages  penned  by  him  may  be  read,  and  by  Sainte-Beuve  has  been 
read  and  quoted^  an  indirect  translation,  fuller  in  expressiTeness  and 
emotion,  of  tiie  same  thought.  **  Mauoroiz,"  he  says,  in  a  kind  df 
allusion  to  his  own  precarious  situation,  where  a  morrow  was  so  uncer- 
tain, ^'  Maucroix,  wno  died  in  1708,  wrote  at  upwards  of  fourscore  years 
diese  charming  lines : 


Chaque  jour  est  un  bien  aue  da  Ciel  je  re^oi ; 
Jouissons  a^jourd'hoi  ae  celoi  qu'il  nous  donne: 


II  n'appartient  pas  plus  aux  jeunes  gens  qu'i  moi, 
am  n'appartient  a  personne." 


Et  celoi  de  dfemam : 


To-monow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  is  a  text  for  strange  sad 
homilies  under  a  Reign  of  Terror. 

Under  the  Empire,  Siey^  is  described  as  **  buried  in  silence  and  morose 
meditation'^— though  he  caused  some  scandal  by  so  earily  grounding 
arms  to  Bonaparte,  and  allowmg  himself  to  be  ''gratified,"  and  all  his 
aspiratioqs  after  liberty  to  be  <*  stifled,"  by  tiie  gift  of  a  nduaUo  estate  in 
the  nark  of  Versailles,  when  the  Corsican  rose  to  the  head  of  a£Eur8.t 
At  the  Restoration  be  was  exiled,  and  passed  fifteen  years  in  Belgium, 
whence  he  returned  in  1880,  the  forgotten  witness  of  a  bygone  age. 
It  was  like  the  return  of  Rip  Tan  Winkle.  Siey&s  had  been  an  oracle; 
but  that  oracle  was  dumb  now.  Touont'noml  had  been  his  perpetual 
refrain  for  years  past,  before  exile  and  ohlirion :  the  iNudcwaxdness  of  his 
colleagues  and  countrymen  to  abide  by  his  decisions  and  accept  his  oonn« 
sds,  was  wormwood  to  biro,  and  made  a  misanthrope  of  him.  All  his 
illnsums  perished,  and  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  yictim  of  ingrati- 
tude, besotted  ignorance,  stupid  calumny,  and  malignant  envy.  Those 
few  who  had  access  to  him  in  lus  latter  years  £scribe  him  as  sdf* 


*  Remarks  on  the  French  Resolution,  by  Heuy  Lend  Broo^iam. 
t  AUfOD,  ToL  i.  ch.iii.seet.  117. 
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abmrbed,  reaerred,  immobUey  and  praettnng  more  rigidlj  thaa  erer  qeiie 
opmiaire  passion  de  se  taire,  **  I  can  no  longer  see,"  he  used  to  tell 
them,  <<my  hearing,  too,  is  gone,  and  so  is  my  memory,  and  so  is  my 
speech  :  I  am  become  entirely  negatire."  Though  not  intending  it,  he 
thus  impersonated  an  illustration  of  Shakspeare's 

^last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eyentful  history, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

The  sans  of  Shakspeare  is  tersely  synonymous  with  the  entiiremeni 
negatif  of  Sieves. 

Often  would  the  octogenarian  Abb6  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  say,  ^*  I  can  no  longer  find  the  word  I  want — ^it*8  hiding 
in  some  dark  comer." 

A  general  desire  being  expressed  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Institute  that 
he  should  resume  his  seat  amqpgthem,  Count  Rooderer  and  others  formed 
a  deputation  which  sought  an  interview  with  him,  in  the  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing  upon  lum  to  change  his  resolution  of  a  recluse  life,  and  yield  to 
the  general  wish.  The  attempt  was  vain,  and  '*  a  touching  scene,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  '*  was  described  to  me  by  the  Count.  After  saying  how 
useless  a  member  he  [Siey^s]  should  now  be  of  any  association,  and  con- 
versing, but  in  a  strain  that  bore  marks  of  the  hand  of  age  being  upon 
him,  he  said,  '  Enfin,  je  ne  sais  plus  parler,  ni' — and  after  a  pause  he 
added,  '  ni — me  taire.'  "*  Ni^me  taire.  And  so  his  peremptory  and 
perpetual  taisons-nous  belied  itself  at  last.  To  this  complexion  eeUe 
opmidtre  passion  de  se  taire  must  come  at  last 

He  denied  having  uttered  the  celebrated  words,  La  mart  sans  phrase^ 
at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  By  his  own  account,  what  he  did  say  was 
simply  (though  quite  enough)  La  mort.  He  suggested  that  some  one 
may  have  inquired  how  Siey^  had  voted,  and  got  the  reply,  ^*  II  a  vot6 
la  mort,  sans  phrase," — and  that  so  this  possible  answer,  twisted  and 
wrested  into  a  concatenation  accordingly,  may  have  been  unrighteously 
imputed  to  himself. 

In  1832  he  had  an  illness  which  affected  his  head.  One  day,  in  his 
wanderings,  he  said  to  hu  valet,  **  If  M.  de  Robespierre  calls,  tell  him 
I'm  not  at  home."  The  valet,  in  his  simplicity,  passed  on  the  order  to 
a  fellow-servant.  Robespierre  was  the  old  man's  bugbear,  the  nightmare 
of  his  delirious  hours,  and  indeed  of  all  his  later  years.  *'  Keep  the 
wretch  from  me !"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  with  earnest  reiteration.t 
It  was  a  narrow  escape  he  had  had  from  the  Jacobins,  a  little  before  the 
9  Thermidor. 

^  Historical  Sketches,  yoL  v.  pp.  142  «gr.    Edit.  1845.  t  Sainte-Beuve. 
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LADY  KDEGAN  .• 


Pew  peTBons  hare  Been  endowed  wffli  so  many  attractive  qualities 
SB  Sjdnej  Owenson:  tie  Lady  Morgan  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
Her  genuine  Irish  warni4ieartodiieB»;  her  frank  and  genial  nature; 
her  ready  disposition  to  obUgcr;  her  jMteioliaiii  and  Ic^e  of  liberty; 
her  lively  fancy ;  her  povpnr  of  capvsMioB ;  her  (|uiekne88  in  obtaining 
information,  and  her  pleasant  manner  of  impartmg  it,  farmed  a  com^ 
bination  of  ficulties  and  aequirements  that  few  possess,  and  still 
fewer  retain  to  the  closiog  years  of  a  protracted  life.  She  had  also 
other  endearing  ptta,  Sne  knew  how  **  to  accept  kindness  gracefully, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  pleasure  to  the  bestower.  She  was  not  prone 
to  take  offence— she  took  benefits  as  they  were  intended,  and  she 
brightened  all  that  surrounded  her  with  tie  sunshine  that  emanated 
from  herself."  And  what  was  the  shadow  that  sometimes  crossed  it  P 
Simply  a  woman's  yanity : — In  1885 — she  was  then,  be  it  remembered, 
fifty-aeren  years  old — ^it  seems  that  SGss  Jane  Pbrter  had  been  taken 
for  her  by  a  party  of  Americans ;  which  greatfy  excited  faer  astonish- 
ment. '*  Sh^'  (observed  Lady  Morgan)  ^is  tall,  lank,  and  le^,  and 
lackadaisical,  dressed  in  the  deepest  bladt,  with  rather  s  battered 
black  gauze  hat,  and  an  air  of  a  reralar  Melpomene.f  I  am  the 
rerene  of  all  this,  et  sans  vanUS  the  best  dressed  woman  wherever  F 
go.  Last  nfeht  I  wore  a  blue  satin,  trimmed  fully  with  magnificent 
point  hicm  and  stomacher  h  la  SMan^y  light  bine  velret  hat  and  feather, 
with  an  aigrette  of  sapphires  aosd  diamonds  f  Voih  /**  It  was  duiing 
the  same  season  that  we  last  met  her  m  LoBd(Na ;  and,  renrinding  her 
of  some  venes  addressed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  nretious^ 
to  the  hrillumi  ihina  Ukat  was  GLOBTmA,^  we  found  that  wira  similar 
pardonable  Tansty  she  still  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  homage  she  hai 
so  long  since  received.  Yet,  blended  with  all  this,  aid  with  oecasional 
perversities  of  taste,  and  seeming  fbUies^  there  was  an  amomt  oi  pru- 
dence and  good  sense  such  as  is  rarely  combined  with  a  temperament 
like  hers. 

Her  Memoirs  throw  a  clear  and  reanimating  Hght  over  the  autliersi 
publishers,  and  fashionable  society  of  a  lengthened  period.  There  b 
much  in  them  thai  is  yery  interestinr,  and  some  things  that  had  better, 
on  many  accounts,  have  been  omitted.  For  the  latter  who  is  aocount- 
abifr  ?  Lady  Morgan  chose  an  able  literavy  eneutor  in  Mr.  Hmwortii 
Dcion;  but  his  only  MxMr  seems  to  hsfv  been  a  short  preface,  in 
which  he  throws  off  all  responsibility  as  quietly  as  he  might  bang  up 
his  hat  after  declining  to  take  a  walk.  In  the  duties  he  hsA  assumed 
he  had  an  able  assistant  in  Miss  Jewsbury,  and  he  found  her  so  effi- 
cient that  he  willingly  gave  up  to  her  entirely  the  fulfilment  of  Lady 
Morgan's  wishes.  Even  she,  nowever,  worked  under  a  limited  liability, 
for  we  are  told,  in  the  same  short  preface,  that  "  much  of  the  cor- 

*  Lady  Morgan's  Memoirs:  AvtobiogmphT',  Dimries,  and  Coirespondence.  Two 
Vols.    London:  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.    1862. 

f  She  mnst  have  been  the  original  of  Cmikshank's  sketch  for  Drwry*s  Dirge  in 
the  *'  R^ected  Addtesses." 

X  Her  own  expression  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Le&nn,  vol  IL  p.  4. 
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tid«Me<  to  be  hsmI  Imd  beea  marked,"  and  tiial  Lmlf  Morgan  is 
left  to  Ml  berevm  Bt<»ry  m  ker  own  waf."  We  are  s^raid,  there- 
fiwe,  tiial  the  faulto  wbich  we  majhafe  to  sotiee  are  dkirgeable  to  on^ 
vpeo  wkoBk  ve  aiiiNxhi,  ft^m  old  a«8oeiatieiui,  be  reluoiauit  to  pass  a 
serera  seateiuse,  even  if  h«r  literarjr  offences  had  been  of  a  graver  kind 
than  any  wfa'cb  mmj  occasionally  come  befcre  ns  in  tkese  yohimes. 

Lad  J  Morgan  lias  a  great  antipathy  to>  thltbbi  a  feonnine  pre*^ 
judice  that  ia  brf  no  meaaa  nnoscuil.  She  recak  the  circumstmees 
atteadast  upon  ner  birth,  but  the  year  of  its  occnrrence  is  stndioasly 
concealed:  tt  i»  left  to  be  one  of  the  disputed  potnts  of  literary  history. 
TSow  thia  would  be  of  Itltle  moment  if  it  were  not  that  when  adminw 
tion  is  challenged  for  the  early  deyek>pment  of  talent,  we  aiast  net 
(daim  t&t  sixteen  wbatwoold  only  be  surprising^  three  or  four  jeara 
earlier.  Biographical  dictionaries  tell  us  that  she  was  bom  in  17891 
Boi  in  1812,  when  Sir  Charles  Morgan  was  twentjr-nine,  his  bride  was 
said  to  be  five  years  oldier,  and  this  would  fix  her  birth  in  1778 :  a  date 
that  we  shall  aocordingily  assume. 

She  tells  ns  that  her  &ther  was  a  gentleman:  ^  as  fine  a  type  of  the* 
Irish  gaitlesMHi  as  Ireland  e^er  sent  forth."  G^ntlessan,  as  Charles 
Mathews  need  ta  say,  meana  anything^  or  eyerything,  or  nothing. 
With  the  esoepti<m  of  l^e  single  mercantile  incident  of  importing 
a  cargo  of  claret,  he  comes  before  us  chiefly  as  a  theatrical  manager  r 
a  pnrsuit  with  wiiieb  the  gentlemanly  elements  have  often  been  com* 
bmed,  and  which  brought  him  into-  contact  with  many  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belonged. 

WhatcTer  may  have  been  the  foar^  we  are  told  that  his  daughter  was 
horn  on  a  C)iriBfcma8-day.  Upon  its  eve  her  father  was  surrounded  by 
some  friends,  who  were  too  rail  of  enjoymout  to  admit  of  their  sepa< 
mjimg  till  he  had  announced  to  them  the  birth  ^  of  a  dear  little  Irish 
girl — the  very  thing  I  have  always  wished  for  ;**  and  th^made  a  com* 
pact  on  the  spot  to  meet  that  day  month  to  celebrate  her  christening. 
Aa  one  of  them  returned  homo,  an  incident  occurred  that  had  an  eariy 
inflnenoe  on  the  imagination  of  the  newly-born.  He  heard  a  voice 
before  him,  like  the  wail  ofinfimt  charity,  ^  and  he  eonld  just  detect 
iAa4  the  air,  so  phintiTe  and  broken,  was  a  Christmas  carol.  The  snow 
was  fidline  and  the  night  was  cold ;  he  orertoek  the  little  singer,  a 
female  child,  just  as  her  song  was  expiring'^  (in  words  of  welcome  to<. 
the  happy  season  that  was  not  for  bar)  ....  "and  she  sunk  on  the 
stepe  of  a  is^laadid  mansion  in  St.  Stephen's  Green,  brilliautfy  lighted 
up^  and  resomnding  with  festive  soimos.  He  attempted  to  raise  her, 
bnt  she  waa  lifeless  r  she  sttH  grasped  her  little  ballad  in  her  hand.** 
Hiis  own  home  was  distant ;  but  he  asked  the  assistance  of  a  watchman 
to  eonrey  her  to  a  place  of  shelter;  placed  her  by  a  fire,  and  '^pro* 
cnre^  the  assistance  of  an  unfortunate  woman  who  was  passing  by  to 
attend  her  till  morning.**  At  an  eariy  hour  he  returned.  She  was 
Ijing  where  he  left  her,  and  was  dead.  He  picked  up  her  ballad,  and 
had  her Imried  in  a  field,  ''the  great  burial-place  of  the  poor;"  and 
her  fiite  made  such  an  impression  np<m  him  that  he  wove  some  lines  of 
hia  own  into  the  verses  sae  had  sung,  which  were  repeated  to  the  little 
Sydney  from  the  time  ahewas  first  rocked  in  her  cradle,  and  they  seem 

have  beoome-  one  ^  the^  deepest  memories  of  her  childhood. 

x2 
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From  the  celebration  of  her  chriBtenin^  we  have  no  further  record 
till  we  find  her  mother  and  herself  arriving  in  Dublin,  from  Port* 
arlington — the  date  of  course  a  mystery— and  taking  up  their  abode 
in  some  "  gashly"  rooms  attached  to  the  theatre — ^formeryr  the  Bidotto 
^n  Fish  Shamble-street :  a  managerial  speculation  in  which  her  father 
had  just  embarked.  The  description  of  theur  passage,  under  the  guidance 
of  "  Pat  Brennan'*— thspugh  ^  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations, 
mounds  of  sawdust  and  mountains  of  chips,"  by  gaping  floors  and 
under  threatening  roofs ;  assisted  by  workmen  in  brown-paper  caps, 
with  lights  stuck  in  front ;  and  amidst  the  noise  of  falling  hammers, 
grinding  saws,  and  the  screwing  of  wheels — ^the  banauet  that  awaited 
them,  and  the  rooms  they  slept  in — are  sketched  with  the  mastery  of 
no  common  hand.  The  result  of  this  wild  enterprise  is  also  very 
amusingly  told. 

Her  earliest  education  was  as  desultory  and  odd  as  it  well  could 
have  been,  even  in  the  minage  of  an  Irish  manager.  Some  of  her  first 
lessons  in  writing  were  given  to  herself  and  a  younger  sister  by  the 
boy-poet  Dermody,  one  of  an  unhappy  race — ^now,  we  hope,  extinct — 
who,  classing  themselves  with  Savage  and  Chatterton,  seemed  to  think 
that  genius,  recklessness,  and  misconduct  were  inseparable.  Before 
she  takes  us  forward,  in  her  "  Autobiosraphy,"  to  the  period  of  more 
i^egular  instruction,  she  gives  us  a  free-hand  outline,  very  cleverly  exe- 
cuted, of  the  Story  of  her  Father.  The  family  name  seems  to  have 
been  MacOwen,  softened  and  refined  into  Owenson.  Her  grand- 
father, when  a  wild  youns  Irish  farmer,  exhibiting  his  skill  and 
Srowess  at  a  wrestling-matdi,  so  captivated,  by  his  manly  beauty,  a 
aughter  of  the  Cro&n  family,  who  dlBtributed  the  prizes,  that  an 
abduction  and  marriage  were  the  first  consequences,  and  the  next  was 
the  birth  of  Lady  Morgan's  fiither.  He  inherited — and  it  was  his  onlj 
inheritance— the  personal  attractions  of  the  MacOwen,  and  the  tastc« 
and  better  qualities  of  his  mother.  His  voice,  described  by  Ladj 
Morgan  as  a  remarkably  fine  baritone,  had  begun  to  excite  attention, 
when  there  arrived  to  take  possession  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  a  Mr. 
Blake,  who  was  abo  an  extensive  West  India  proprie^r,  and  in  hia 
selfish  enjoyment  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  very  much  resembled  the 
author  of  Vathek.  He  was  struck  with  the  musical  capabilities  of 
young  Owenson,  and  took  him  to  London  as  his  frotkgi^  with  the  in- 
tention of  cultivating  his  peculiar  talent,  and  of  giving  him  the  edu- 
cation and  position  of  a  gentleman.  But,  alas !  with  these  fine  pros- 
pects before  him,  his  music  lessons  had  brought  him  under  the  &Bci- 
nation  of  the  beautiful,  and  then  celebrated,  Madame  Weichsel,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Billington,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  luneon^  Mr. 
Blake,  having  suddenly  returned  from  a  real  or  pretended  absence, 
found  that  his  young  friend  was  absent  also.  He  followed  him  to 
Yauxhall ;  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  in  the  orchestra  finishing  a  duet 
from  ^'Artaxerxes''  with  the  fair  ruler  of  his  destiny;  and  after  a 
passage  of  punctilious  justice  on  one  side  and  defiant  independence 
on  the  other,  the  young  offender  left  the  house  of  his  wealthy  patron 
for  that  of  his  kinsman  Gbldsmith.  It  was  by  the  poet's  adyioe  that 
he  became  an  actor,  and  from  this  time  the  atiura,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, was  to  be  the  means  of  his  subsistenoe.  Sefore  leaving  Bngboid 
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be  had  married.  Hib  wife,  the  sister  of  a  fellow«8tudent  in  the  chunes 
where,  at  Mr.  Bhike's  expense,  he  was  to  have  been  tanght ''  elocution, 
mathematics,  English  classics,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  was  a 
Miss  Hill,  of  Shrowsbury.  Her  father  was  a  respectable  burgess  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  its  mayor.  But  Lady  Morgan  also  claims  a  dis- 
tant connexion  with  the  more  distinguished  famfly  of  the  same  name 
and  county ;  bringing,  as  evidence,  the  possession  of  a  much-yalued 
silver  tankard  which  bore  its  crest.  The  mayor  seems  to  haye  had  an 
insuperable  objection  ''  to  receiving  an  actor  for  a  son-in-law,"  ^'  and 
Miss  Hill  settled  the  matter  by  consenting  to  a  clandestine  marriage." 
We  are  afraid  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Crofton)  the  personal 
graces  had  prevailed  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done.  There  was 
a  difference  ftr  too  wide  in  their  pursuit  and  modes  of  thinking.  The 
wife  was  a  jnetwt^  "  a  little  Laay  Huntingdon,  in  her  way."  Her 
greatest  antipathies  were  the  mass-house  and  the  theatre,  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  she  considered  a  priest  or  a  player  the 
more  certainly  doomed  to  perdition.  To  keep  them  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  from  the  scene  of  his  wicked  pursuits,  Mr.  Owenson  had  engaged 
for  his  family  what  Lady  Morgan  calls  ''  a  pretty  country-house  at 
Drumcondra ;"  and  here,  while  her  husband  at  jDublin  was  in  the  green- 
room or  on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Owenson  had  her  own  religious  circle,  and 
she  also  occasionally  visited  her  saintly  friends  at  Fortarlington.  '*  Her 
greatest  anxiety  was  for  the  education  of  her  little  girls,  and  her  next 
tor  the  salvation  of  mankind  through  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon."  She  died  even  before  the  first  was  accomplished ;  but 
her  wishes  were  faithfully  carried  out.  At  Fortarlington  there  was  a 
school  kept  by  a  pious  French  lady,  a  Madame  Terson :  "The  best"  (saya 
Lady  Morgan)  <<  in  Ireland ;  I  may  add,  in  the  United  Einp;dom." 
It  had,  about  this  time,  been  removed  to  Clontarf.  A  promise  had 
been  given  to  Mrs.  Owenson  that  her  daughter  should  be  received 
there  as  a  pupil  when  she  had  reached  her  ninth  year ;  and,  at  the 
£iither*s  earnest  request,  both  children— herself  and  Olivia — were  now 
admitted.  The  following  is  a  scene  on  her  first  day  at  school.  Madame 
Terson  introduces  her  to  two  little  girls  about  her  own  age,  and  they 
are  left  together,  while  her  father  takes  his  lunch.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  Ghrattan : 

"Thejr  looked  at  us,"  she  says,  "sulkily  and  shyly;  the  eldest  haughtily." 

We  said  nothing,  because  we  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  eldest  at  length  hroke  silence  with  the  simple  question:  "What  is  your 
name?" 

I  answered,  "  Sydney  Owenson." 

"  My  name,"  continued  my  interrogator,  "  is  Grattan— Mary  Ann  Grattan^ 
and"— lookmg  very  grand—"  my  papa  is  the  greatest  man  inlrehmd.  What  ia 
jmrrpapa?" 

'  ' On  her  reiteration  of  the  in- 


quiry, I  replied,  "  My  papa  is  free  of  the  six  and  ten  per  cents."* 

The  answer  stunned  her,  for  she  understood  it  no  more  than  I  did  myself^ 
but  probably  thought  it  an  order  of  unknown  maffnifioenoe.  We  remained 
silent  after  this  for  some  time,  and  then,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  began  to 


cry. 


*  A  mercantile  nrivilege  conceded  to  Mr.  Owenson  when  he  imported  his  caifo 
of  claret  firom  Bordeaux. 
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The  floneiB  nitai»%  toldf  if  Aotbkgiba;  4ttdBhoirod  a  leadiaieai 
tiu^  never  Memed  to  £al  her. 

Sbe  reDuined  at  Gkntaif  aboat  three  jetam,  and  iqion  ibe  cedte* 
nent  of  MadsBoe  Tenon,  her  edttcatiom  was  finuhet^  ae  &r  as  schpoh 
aenld  finish  it,  at  a  mare  ei^jmfe,  but  inferior^  scheol  in  Dublin. 
ZDie  house  at  Drumeondra  had  been  given  up. 

INmng  this  time  her  father  became  bankrupt.  We  never  expected 
that  the  oavgo  of  daiet  would  be  paid  for;  and  this,  and  a  wild 
theatrical  i^Molation  at  Kilkenny,  involved  him  an  embanmssmeate 
that  were  overwhelming.  Tod  many  of  the  fiaende  -who  ordeied  bn 
urine,  or  took  his  boxes,  were  like  a  Gtormaa  ooantess  whom  the  Nea- 
fiolitans  used  to  describe  as  Mrena  per  eommemdamy  me  wm  meke 
imva  per  peffone. 

We  have  about  sixty  pagesof  letters  wiitton  te  him  by  bis  daughter 
while  it  was  thought  prudent  that  he  should  be  absent  from  Dublin. 
With  the  except!^  of  the  firsts  they  are  all  of  them  interesting,  and 
aome  of  them  remarkable  both  for  thought  ai^  style.  The  one  in 
vrhioh  she  communicates  to  her  father  ber  determination  to  relieve 
him  from  the  expenses  he  had  been  at  for  their  eduoatioQ»  by  the  pro- 
duce of  her  pen  and  her  "employment  as  a  goyenaesa,  is  an  instance  of 
leason  and  resolve  which,  in  ao  young  a  persom,  was  something  extsih 
ordinary.  They  lead  us  on  to  the  penad  when,  after  failing  to  plaee 
herself  in  the  family  of  the  secretary  at  war,  or  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  she  is  engaged  by  Mrs.  Featherstonehaugh  (mere  briefly 
f  eatherstone),  of  Bracklin  Castle.  Nothing  can  show  her  power  of 
winning  esteem  more  strikingly  than  the  circumstances  under  which 
ahe  arrived  t^ere.  She  had  been  recommended  to  Mrs.  Featherstcne 
bv.M.  Pontaine,  who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Dublin 
Gutle  Balls,  and  had  been  fnaUre  de  hdlet  during  Mr.  Owenson's 
management  at  the  Theatre  Boyal.  The  amiable  old  Er^achman  deter* 
mined  to  signalise  her  departure  by  what  he  called  npetH  hal  d'adiea^ 
itom  whenccj,  rafter  changing  her  ball  dress  for  a  txavelhng^lrefiB,  the 
mail-coach  wss  to  take  h^  to  Kinigad,  whare  the  Seatheistanes*  oa^o 
iiiage  was  to  meet  ber.  But  wben  the  guard's  bom  was  aonnded  Jit 
£he  end  of  the  street,  she  was  still  dancing  down  '^  Money  in  both 
pockets" — one  of  the  delights  of  a  former  generatiofi— <vrith  jm  agree- 
able  young  partner.  There  was  only  time  to  throw  over  her  ball  dress 
ber  nurse's  warm  cloak,  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  to  reach  the  mail 
just  as  the  guard's  patience  had  begun  to  be  exhausted.  The  needful 
changes  were  then  to  be  made  at  ^nigad.  She  arrived  there  i  and 
after  a  short  repose,  she  found,  to  her  hoiror,  that  everything  belong- 
ing to  ber  had  gone  on  in  the  mail.  There  was  no  he%  ^  it.  The 
carriage  from  BrackHn  was  waating ;  the  servants  were  impatient ;  and 
she  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  employer  on  a  winter's  monnng  in  a 
muslin  frocl^  pink  silk  stockings,  junk  silk  shoea,  and,  over  all,  her 
good  oU  nurse's  cloak.  Ushered  in  this  costume  into  the  drawing- 
saom,  we  may  readily  believe  that,  as  she  tells  ua  herself  ber  ''  appear- 
ance excited  a  genenl  taitter ;"  Mrs.  Peatheratone  and  her  girls  came 
to  her  relief,  and  welcomed  her,  and  kissed  her ;  while  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  ^  a  grove,  stem-looking  man,  who  'sot  apart  reading  bis  news- 
paper, juat  Taised  his  eyes  above  his  glasses,  ^and  I  read*  (she  saya) 
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**in  Mb  glsnee,  condeamfltioEL  of  liis  hAfn  rndkorotkaiin  bnnging  9tfo% 
a  ^eing  for  9ueh  a  parpose  as  I  htA  oome.''"  Her  expknatioiifl  amnsed 
them  greatly.  "  I)ear  little  thing — poor  little  thing  T  were  their  only 
^ommeotB ;  and  she  €K)on  beeame  a  favourite  YVf^them  all. 

On  their  Tenioval  ifO  JiQimii,  nie  made  ner  niteDded  attempt  at 
pablkatieD.  Her  fiiAer  liad  had  pi'tntod,  some  time  Mote,  a  mnall 
volume  of  "Poema  by  a  Young  Lady  between  the  A^e  of  Twelreand 
Fourteen,"  and  whatever  may  hove  veen  iti  neiilB,  it%adintereBtefl 
Mr.  Leium,  one  of  the  beat  praachera  of  the  day.  The  Bie^op  of 
Imneriek,  aleo,  to  whom  he  had  abown  it,  had  kindly  aaid  to  her  of 
some  of  the  Yeraea  it  contained,  **  These  are  very  pretty  ataniaa  aa  to 
poeby,  and  charming  aa  to  feeling,  which  I  bebeve  ia  tiie  beat  in- 
gredient of  an  poetiy.'*  But  her  preaent  undertakiag  waa  a  more 
•aerioaa  affair. 

After  what  we  bave  leetd  in  other  memoira  of  the  <Bfficnlty  of  in- 
ducing a  publisher  to  riak  the  publication  of  a  first  work,  we  might 
wonder  how  first  works  appear  at  all.  Nothing  but  the  immutabfe 
belief  that  he  haa  Bomething  in  him  (which  an  idle  world  calls  yanity) 
could  auatain  a  young  writer  under  the  rebnffii  that  he  baa  usually  to 
encounter.  Both  authors  and  publiahera  make  mistakea.  The  works 
that  are  rejected  are  not  all  bad ;  and  we  need  not  tell  our  ^  pensiTO 
public"  that  thoae  which  are  accepted  are  not  all  good. 

In  Miaa  Owenaon*s  case  there  waa  not  ao  much  of  difSculty  in 
finding  a  publisher  as  of  atrangenesa  in  her  mode  of  aetting  about  it. 
Early  one  aummer  morning,  with  the  MB.  of  *•  St.  Oair^  under  her 
arm,  and  diaguiaed  in  a  cloak  and  bonnet  which  ahe  had  taken  from 
the  aerranta'  hall,  ahe  commenced  her  queet  without  any  preTious  de- 
termination, and  wandered  on  till  she  was  struck  wilfh  the  words  T. 
Smith,  Printer  and  Boohwller,  inscribed  over  a  door  near'Bt.  Pefcer'a 
Ohnroh.  She  entered  it:  waa  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  the  shop- 
boy,  and  with  a  callantry  more  offenaive  by  the  younger  Smith,  who 
was  paaaing  by  the  counter,  in  hia  nniform  aa  an  Irii^  volunteer,  on 
bia  way  to  a  mnater  in  PhoBnix  Park.  As  soon  as  the  operations  of  a 
Tongfa  toilet  had  been  completed,  she  waa  received  by  Bmith  the  elder, 
who  gave  her  the  diacouraging  information  that  he  waa  no  publisher 
at  alL  As  she  tiea  up  her  MS.,  tears  come  into  her  eyes.  ^  Don^t  cry, 
dear— -don't  cay,"  saya  the  good-natured  bookaeller*,  "there's  money 
bid  for  yon  yet !  But  you're  very  young  to  turn  aul/hor,  and  what  a 
yer  name,  dear?**  *•  Owenaon,  sir."  "  Owenaon  f  Are  you  anything 
to  Mr.  Owenaon  of  t/he  Theatre  Royal?"  "  Yea,  air,  I'm  his  daughter." 
"  His  daughter  ?  You  amaze  me ! — Why,  your  father  is  the  greatest 
finend  I  have  in  the  world."  His  kind  ^Unga  lead  to  'hia  giving  a 
note  of  iatreductionto  Mr.  Brown,  bookaeller  and  publisher,  Grafbon- 
Biveet;  and  thither  ahe  goea.  Mr.  Brown,  in  dreaa  and  manner, 
«pproaehea  her  idetA  of  tl^  Tonaons  and  Dodale^,  of  whom  she  has 
Tead,  nnieh  more  nearly  than  the  worthy  Mr.  Smith.  She  pieaents  to 
him  her  MS.  and  note.  His  wife,  who  is  seated  in  an  moss  room,  with 
«  gentleman  who  is  reading,  is  a&aid  that  the  tea  before  her  will  be 
^as  oold  aa  ioe,"  and  interrupts  their  colloquy.  He  has  just  told  her 
that  ^'  his  hands  are  full ;"  but  Mrs.  Bnown  sees  enough  in  the  youns 
person  before  him  to  eaoite  her  sympathy.    The  book,  she  says,  ahaU 
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be  shown  to  the  gentleman  in  the  back  parlour,  who  is  their  reader ; 
and  if  its  author  will  call  in  a  few  days, ''  Mr.  Brown  will  be  happy  to 
assist  her,  if  possible.'* 

She  leares  it,  but  forsets  to  leave  any  address ;  and  as  the  agonising 
anxieties  and  replies  which  fill  the  second  column  of  the  TSmes  had, 
in  those  days,  no  ^  local  habitation,"  and  as  she  left  Dublin  on  the 
morrow  for  Bracklin,  the  publisher  could  not  write  to  her,  and  she  was 
herself  too  disheartened  to  make  inquiries. 

With  this  incident  the  "  Autobiography"  concludes.  In  what  follows 
we  see  traces  of  another  hand.  There  was  a  sf^irit  and  abandon  in  the 
style  of  Sydney  Owenson  which  could  not  easily  have  been  imitated; 
and  we  must  frankly  admit  that  in  the  passages  we  have  ourselves 
abridged,  we  give  merely  the  dry  bones  of  some  very  lively  and  in- 
teresting narratives.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  earliest  of  her  girlish 
epistles,  it  is  the  first  step  that  fails.  We  may  wish  that  there 
had  been  something  better  than  the  "  prefatory"  pages.  It  was  only 
by  findbg  it  accidentally  on  the  table  of  a  lady,  whom  she  had  called 
upon  with  Mrs.  Eeatherstone,  that  she  learnt  her  novel  had  been  pub- 
lished. ''  Seeing  a  book  lying  in  the  window-seat,  she  took  it  up,  and 
found  it  to  be  her  own  ^  St.  Clair.' "  Her  model  in  writing  it  bad 
been  ''  Werther,"  and  it  was  translated  into  the  language  of  the  master 
she  had  imitated,  with  a  preface— a  very  strange  one— in  which  the 
German  editor  informed  his  readers  that  "  the  authoress  had  strangled 
herself  with  an  embroidered  cambric  handkerchief,  in  a  fit  of  despair 
and  disappHointed  love."  But  thoue^h  the  work  was  not  unsuccessful 
— and  had  its  share  of  the  fashioDable  patronage  of  Bath — ^four  copies 
of  it,  presented  by  the  publisher,  seem  to  have  been  her  only  imme- 
diate remuneration. 

There  was  about  this  time  a  change  in  her  plans. 

Some  of  the  finest  traits  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Owenson  were 
connected  with  his  anxious  affection  for  his  daughters,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  devoted  his  narrow  means  to  their  education.  Olivia  had 
continued  at  school  some  time  after  her  sister  went  to  Bracklin*  She 
was  now  staying  with  her  father  at  Coleraine,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
Sydney,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  should  give  up  an 
occupation  to  which  he  regretted  that  she  should  have  had  to  devote 
herself,  and  that  she  should  join  them  in  their  new  home.  It  was  thus 
that  early  in  1801 — when  according  to  owr  chronology  she  was  three- 
and-twenty,  or  according  to  her  own,  eighteen  or  twenty — she  "  left  the 
Peatherstones ;  who  through  life  continued  her  admirers  and  attached 
friends." 

^'  In  spite,"  says  Miss  Jewsbury,  '*  of  her  romantic  love  for  her 
father,  and  her  sincere  attachment  to  her  sister,  the  beautiful  illusion 
of  living  a  domestic  life  with  them  soon  wore  off."  She  could  not  help 
placing  the  comforts  of  Bracklin  Castle— her  studv,  her  bedroom,  and 
her  bath-room ;  fires  in  them  all,  when  wanted,  and  a  piano  and  plenty 
of  books— in  contrast  with  the  ''scrambling  poverty  and  discomfort  of 
an  Irish  lodging."  After  being  accustomed  to  the  well-ordered  expen- 
diture of  the  Featherstones,  there  was  something  painful  in  living  upon 
her  father's  diminished  means,  or  depending  upon  his  doubtful  future, 
and  she  again — and  for  the  last  time — ^took  a  situation  as  governess 
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with  a  family  at  Fort  William.  Thej  seem  to  haye  liked  her  better 
than  she  liked  them ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  than  she  liked  their  place  of 
residence,  for  she  appears  to  have  left  them  in  1803.  How  long  she 
had  remained  with  them,  the  continued  confusion,  as  to  datn^  makes 
doubtful. 

She  again  joined  her  father  and  sister,  who  were  then  at  Inniskillin, 
and  it  was  at  Inniskillin  that  she  finished  her  novel  of  the  ^*  Novice  of 
St.  Dominic,*'  the  foundation,  as  it  proved,  of  a  success  that  was  to  last 
for  half  a  century.  The  choice  of  a  publisher  was  this  time  a  mere 
chance.  Looking  (she  tells  us)  in  a  newspaper  for  a  bookseller's  name, 
she  "  saw  B.  Phillips,"  imd  wrote  to  him.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  a  very  curious  correspondence.  We  remember  the  worthy  kniffht 
ourselves ;  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  work  of  an  unknown  versifier, 
and  his  dinners  at  Hammersmith ;  and  though  he  was  pronounced  by 
a  very  high  judicial  authority  to  be  "  the  weakest  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,"*  there  was  some  talent  and  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness 
mingled  with  his  apparent  foolishness.  His  letters  to  Miss  Owenson 
are  divided  between  an  almost  passionate  admiration  of  her  charms  and 
talents,  and  a  tradesman's  calculations  as  to  how  much  he  shall  be  able 
to  make  by  her  writings.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  letter  beginning 
''  Dear^  hewiUhing^  and  deluding  SyrmC^  (it  is  not  thus  that  Messrs. 
Loneman  and  Co.  would  have  addressed  her),  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  It 
will  be  long,  before  I  shall  forgive  you !  at  least  not  till  I  have  got  hack 
the  three  hundred  pounds^  and  another  three  hundred  with  it**  Of  his 
Rreat  liberality  "  as  the  most  enterprisinff  of  all  the  midwives  of  the 
Muses"  he  reminds  her  continually.  I^r  did  he  dwell  upon  her  at- 
tractions without  having  seen  her.  When  the  Novice  was  "fairly 
copied  out"  by  one  of  *'  her  young  and  patient  adorers,"  she  deter- 
mined— ^though  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary— to  brave  the  *'  sea 
voyage  and  the  long  coach  journey  from  Holyhead  to  London,*'  and  to 
negotiate  with  her  publisher  personally.  It  was  in  those  days  a  some- 
what hazardous  undertaking.  The  sailing  packets  were  occasionally 
kept  in  the  Channel  by  baffling  winds  for  more  than  one  or  two  days, 
and  there  were  two  ferries  to  be  crossed  in  Wales  which  on  dark  and 
stormy  nights  were  not  without  danger.  On  one  occasion,  if  not  more, 
both  guard  and  passengers  were  drowned.  She  arrived,  however, 
safely ;  but  so  fatigued  that,  seated  on  her  small  trunk,  in  the  yard 
of  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  she  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Quentin  I)ick 
had  been  her  fellow-passenger,  and  by  his  friendly  interposition  she 
was  better  cared  for. 

Her  neffotiations  with  Phillips,  who  behaved  very  kindly  to  her, 
terminated  in  an  immediate  payment  for  her  MS.,  but  to  what  amount 
is  not  mentioned:  The  novel  was  successful.  Amongst  its  other 
triumphs,  it  was  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  read  it  over  again 
in  his  last  illness  -,  *^  a  piece  of  good  fortune"  (says  Miss  Jewsbury) 
*'  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud." 

Sir  Bichara  Phillips  (he  was  not  titled  yet,  however)  daimed  the 
merit  of  having  suggested  her  next  work,  and  considered  "  The  Wild 

*  During  the  trial  of  Carr  p.  Dubois.  (The  author  of  the  "  Bighte  Merrie  and 
Conoeited  Tour.") 
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Irisli  GHrl"  afl  his  mm ;  liatft  titbI  puUnlier  appeared  in  Mr.  JohnsoB, 
of  St.  Faul*8  Chuidiyaitl,  to  whom  Mna  Oweasen,  'witii  a  prudent 
Mief  in  the  Tfldoe  tKf  competition,  had  written.  Sir  BidlnuKl  now  ad- 
AreMOB  her  nphraiding^.  "'  I  did  not  auppeae**  (he  aaya)  "  that  a 
mother  would  depriye  a  father  of  his  child.'*  He  had  offered  two 
hnndved  poandsfor  Iftie  copjiifi^ht.  Johnson  fsSen  tfaxwe.  The  knight, 
to  meet  ''  1^  overture  m  a  lady — a  young  and  heaattfal  lady,  one 
^vitth  whom  he  had  long  been  enraptured,**  adTmoeB  his  offisr  another 
My,  and  nlthnatcAy  makes  it  three  hundred,  at  which  he  aeenree  his 
prize,  Mr.  Johnson  being  very  quietly  dropped.  Old  Smith  was  pro- 
phetic when  he  said,  •**  Il^'t  cry,  dear,  tfiere'a'mooey  bid  £»r  yon  yet*' 
tlir  Bichard  growled  orer  his  bargain,  like  a  lion  over  his  food,  and  it 
^as  then  he  wrote  to  the  ^  dear,  bewitching,  and  delnding  ayren"  that 
lie  should  never  forgive  her  till  he  had  got  back  his  memiea  and  kk 
vfemees :  his  three  hundred,  and  three  hundred  more.  Eor  her  volume 
of  poems,  ^  Tbe  Jjbljb  cf  on  Irish  Harp,*'  he  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds, 
"winiout  having  seen  them. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  tfhe  wrote  the  ivorde  for  an 
operetta,  for  irhich  Mr.  Atkinson  (her  own  good  friend  and  Moore's) 
wrote  the  prologue,  and  it  was  the  last  piece  in  which  her  father  a^ 
peared  npon  the  stage.  %e  also  put  foith  two  volumes  of ''  Patriotic 
Sketches.^  These  we  do  not  remember;  and  very  little  is  said  of 
them.  Our  recoUeetion  of  her  poems  is,  that  their  great  beauty  was 
the  feeling  that  had  charmed  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  her  earlier 
attempts.  like  Moore,  she  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  music  of 
lier  native  land.  She  corresponded  on  the  subject  wit^  the  author  of 
Its  *^  History ;"  and,  writing  to  Mrs.  Lefann,  she  expresses  her  opinion 
that  "  the  Itafians,  who  now  give  ttie  key-note  to  the  music  of  ewry 
other  country,"  bave  themselves  no  national  melodies.  *^  Theirs  is  th^ 
music  of  science."  We  thmk  she  is  right.  The  Tarantella  of  Naples, 
the  Saltarello  of  Bome,  the  music  of  the  gondoliers  at  Venice,  are  little 
more  than  monotonous  accompaniments  to  voice  or  action,  and  very 
^different  from  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Wales. 

Sydney  Owenson  was  no  longer  the  pleasant  little  governess,  but 
Hhe  successfiil  and  popular  writer.  She  had  stayed  with  Sir  Malby 
and  Lady  Grofton,  her  father's  connexions  through  t/be  mhtdUanee  of 
bis  mother — now  reconciled  by  her  talents.  She  was  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  best  families  in  Ireland ;  and 
in  both  Ireland  and  England  she  had  made  valuable  and  distinguished 
friends.  With  the  Countess  of  Charleville  and  Mrs.  Le&nn,  and  wii^ 
Lady  Stanley  of  Penrhos,  she  was  m  almost  constant  correspondence. 
In  the  course  of  ber  visits  she  had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Loed 
and  Lady  Abercorn  of  Baron's  Court,  an  event  that  influenced  her 
'whole  future  life.  Yet  she  took  the  homage  she  received  at  no  more 
than  it  was  wmrth.  ^  With  the  eonsebuaness  that  she  owed  every- 
thing to  herself,  and  had  earned  her  own  position,  she  never  relaxed 
lier  labonrs,  but  held  fast  to  industry  as  her  sheet  anehor ;  she  took  all 
the  rest  at  its  true  value.''  '^  To  the  end  of  her  days  she  always 
tiiought  of  her  position  in  life  as  a  conmiest."  Her  entrance  into  high 
society  marked  the  disfaanoe  she  ihad  placed  between  Miss  Owenson, 
the  distinguished  authoress,  and  the  two  forlorn  little  girk  lefib  in 
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hfigingB  midar  tii«  etre  of  an  eld  servant,  inihont  money  to  meet 
iheir  exipeoiflee.** 

When  not  at  the  howee  of  tlw  great,  liie  hid  iier  eetabHshmentim 
Jhibiin';  kerfiAervnd  eieter  iivnig  near.  But  there -was  B«>n  to  he 
«  change.  Olim  Imd  taken  a  litaatien  as  goyeraeei  in  Uie  iomilf  e( 
CkoMial  Brownrigg,  whose  phyeieian  <wa8  Dr.  (afterwanlB  Sir  Arthur) 
43bdke.  The  Do^ift  assw  tne  yoaag  gfTfemesB,  and  felt,  like  Bnras, 
ikat  iQ996  her  war  te  Uv9  her.  He  was  a  clever  and  agreeaUe  man*; 
weej  dirahiatiYe  in  pmon ;  and  in  this  inapeot,  as  well  as  in  ite 
qnalitiea  which  made  him  popular  in  society,  he  was  the  dmpelmnfor 
of  Moore.  Siewns^mecrfthMwk),  in  thewovdsofliheemer  Bouci- 
vanlt, 

May  ^  9md  io  eom^prm 
Mfeektidmt€md4mriBmTamaipodaet9iMe. 

He  had  also  a  good  practice  and  a  good  establishment,  and  he  kindly 
offered  his  house  as  a  home  to  Mr.  OweDsan,  and  to  the  old  seiv 
vant  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  his  children.  *'  Pleasant  in  coun- 
tenance," says  Miss  Jewsbury,  ''and  agreeable  in  manner,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  was,  he  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  captivate  the  &ncy  of  a 
young  i^irL*'  Olivia  Owenson  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that,  in  a 
counezion  for  life,  something  more  than  the  fancy  must  be  satisfied ; 
and,  in  1808,  she  became  his  wife,  and  soon  afterwards  shared  his 
honours  as  Lady  Clarke.    He  was  knighted  for  his  public  services. 

We  return  to  Miss  Owenson.  Of  her  earlier  works,  ''  Ida  of 
Athens"  Was  the  next ;  and  it  was  placed,  like  the  former,  in  the 
bands  of  Sir  Sichard  Phillips.  The  materials  for  it  had  been  collected 
with  much  care ;  but  it  had  been  written  amidst  the  interruptions  of 
society,  and  the  publisher  does  not  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  faith  in 
its  value.  There  is  no  douht  that  something — ^though  we  are  not  told 
what — must  have  led  to  altered  feelings  towards  his  '*  deluding  syren," 
for  she  described  bim  as  having  '^  used  her  barbarously^"  and  even  after 
the  book  had  gone  to  press  she  transferred  it  to  Messrs.  Longmans. 
It  was  ill-naturedly  reviewed  in  the  first  of  those  articles  which  the 
Quarterly  so  mercilessly  oonttnued  to  launeh  not  only  against  her 
works,  but  herself.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  critic's  pen  was 
dipped  in  rose-water  compared  with  the  burning  £uids  that  were 
afterwards  poured  upon  her  pases.  As  far  as  they  were  attributable 
to  Mr.  CroKfir,  he  might  have  been  partly  influenced  by  Miss  Owen- 
Bon's  cool  rejection  of  his  admhiition  and  friendship  when  he  was  a 
briefless  barrister  and  a  writer  of  no  enviable  notoriety  in  Dublin,  and 
partly  by  his  natural  disposition.  The  last  time  we  saw  our  friend 
!>£.  Croly,  during  Croker  s  severe  illness,  we  asked  the  nature  of  his 
ixmiplaint.  **  I  don*t  know,""  said  Dr.  Croly ;  "  nrobably,  acute  ma^ 
lignity.^  Thinking  of  him  as  a  critic,  we  coula  only  reply  "  Pro- 
bably !" 

*ida  of  Athens'*  was  followed  by  the  "Missionary,"  which  was 

■        '      '  I      ■    I  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■! 

*  Abridged firam,]L  m%  ▼d.i.  Tke^'Indiaiw'  ■oalpt,'* liiit  JemilnRyi  <!<>«* 
offer  to  the  mind  a  veiy  pleasant  Gbject.  "  Kevar  nie  an  imaffB,"  our  old  friaBd^ 
Mils  Seward,  used  to  aaj,  **  withont  bringmg  distinctly  1)efore  you  the  forms  it 
woifld  present* 
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written  daring  her  Btaj  at  Baron's  Court.  Notwithstanding  their 
proyioua  quarrel  it  was  placed  for  publication  with  Sir  Bichard.  Again 
thej  quarrelled.  Even  after  a  volume  of  it  had  been  printed,  it  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  she  entered  into  negotiations  with  Stock- 
dale  and  with  Miller.  Lady  Aberoom  tried  what  she  could  do  for 
her  with  Miller;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  —  "perhaps  the  greatest 
admirer  the  '  Missionary'  ever  found" — ^was  present  while  she  made 
her  bargain  with  Stockdale.  It  was  the  least  popular  of  her  novels. 
The  last,  also,  of  the  earlier  series.  We  are  not  told  what  they  pro- 
duced, except  that  in  one  instance  the  amount  was  ^  very  satisfiietory." 

We  have  already  seen  that  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Abercorn  during  the  rounds  of  visits  in  which  her  celebrity 
had  then  involved  her.  They  were  charmed  with  her  society,  and 
wished  her  to  live  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  either  at 
Baron's  Court,  in  Ireland,  or  at  Stanmore  Priory,  their  seat  near 
London.  An  unfriendly  critic  in  the  Twm9  has  compared  her  position 
in  their  household  to  that  of  the  court-fool  or  jester  of  former  ages. 
We  are  too  stupid  to  see  the  resemblance.  Though  there  is  nothmg 
equal  in  its  way  to  the  refined  and  subdued  tone  that  prevails  in  the 
houses  of  our  best  nobility,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  some- 
times dull ;  and  the  modem  expedient  to  relieye  their  dulness  is  to 
invite  the  most  brilliant  talkers  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  It  was 
thus  that  Miss  Owenson  was  invited  by  Lady  Abercorn.  It  was  not 
her  own  wish  to  accept  the  proposal  of  her  noble  friends.  It  involved 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  pleasant  society  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Dublin,  and  it  took  her  from  her  father  and  sister ;  but  Lady  Aber- 
corn proposed  that  she  should  be  her  guest  for  a  short  time,  before 
making  any  final  arrangement ; — to  this  she  assented ;  and  it  sealed 
her  fate. 

Their  mode  of  living  was  princely.  At  Stanmore,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  slept  beneath  the  roof,  exclusive  of  under-servants. 
It  was  a  palace ;  almost  a  village  in  itself.  A  royal  chamberlain  told 
Miss  OwenSon  that  there  was  nothing  like  the  entire  establishment 
in  England ;  nor,  perhaps — for  a  subject — ^in  Europe.  '*  The  sound 
of  a  commoner's  name,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lefann,  was  "  refreshment 
to  her  organs,  wearied  out  with  the  thrilling  vibrations  of  *  your 
Boyal  Highness,' '  your  Grace,'  and  ^  your  Majesty.' "  Amongst  others, 
there  was  the  exiled  majesty  of  Sweden,  who  candidly  admitted  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  reign ;  "  that  his  people  were  the  best  judges,  and 
they  were  of  hi%  opinion"    This,  she  says,  was^/W. 

What  a  brilliant  entourage  I  But  there  was  the  pomp  of  royalty 
when  the  family  were  by  themselves.  "  The  marquis  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  the  type  of  a  dass  now  exfcinct.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  people  of  the  lower  orders  were  of  a  different  nature,  and  made 
of  different  stuff  to  himself.  The  groom  of  the  chambers  had  orders 
to  fumigate  the  rooms  he  occupied  after  liveried  servants  had  been  in 
them ;  and  the  chambermaids  were  not  allowed  to  touch  his  bed  ex- 
cept in  white  kid  gloves.  He  himself  always  dressed  en  grande  tenue^ 
and  never  sat  down  to  table  except  in  his  blue  ribbon  with  the  star 
and  garter.  He  was  extremely  handsome ;  noble  and  courtlj  in  his 
manner ;  witty ;  sarcastic ;  a  rou£  as  regarded  his  principlea  towards 
women;  a  Tory  in  politics;  &stidiou8,  luxurious;  refined  in  his 
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habits,  {aBoinatiiig  in  his  address;  hlatewaon  pleasure  and  prosperity, 
yet  capable  of  being  amused  by  wit,  ana  interested  by  a  new  voice 
and  face."  It  was  on  the  latter  account  that  Miss  Owenson  had  be- 
come their  guest. 

'  On  her  return  to  Baron's  Court  she  found  a  new  member  of  the 
family  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  retained  as  phy- 
mcian.  He  was  an  Englishman;  a  young  widower;  huidsome,  ac* 
eomplished,  talented,  a  friend  of  Jenner,  and  his  fellow-labourer  in 
removing  the  prejudices  u^ainst  vaccination.  It  became  a  passion 
with  Lad^r  Abercorn  that  he  should  be  the  husband  of  her  euest. 
The  first  time  her  name  was  announced,  he  had  so  little  inclination  to 
meet  her,  that  he  rose  from  his  seat  by  Lady  Abercorn,  and  leaped 
through  the  window  into  the  garden.  This  determined  her  to  win 
him,  whether  she  wished  to  have  him  or  not ;  and  when  she  found  he 
was  fascinated,  she  left  Baron's  Court  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
Dublin.  That  the  gentleman  was  then  deeply  in  love  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  His  letters  were  as  full  of  raptures,  hopes,  and  appre- 
hensions, as  the  most  desperate  collection  of  amatory  epistles  that 
was  ever  read  by  Mr.  Huddleston  in  an  action  for  Breach  of  Promise. 
Her  answers  were  brief,  and  she  was  provokingly  capricious ;  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  cause  for  the  jealousy  that 
sometimes  made  him  miserable.  Her  flirtations  seldom  reached  her 
hearty  and  if  she  had  ever  been  really  attached — as  she  was  supposed 
to  have  been  to  Sir  Charles  Ormsby— the  dream  was  at  an  end.  We 
think  that  these  letters  should  not  have  been  printed.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  her  Other's  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan,*  as  his  son-in-law 
elect,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed,  out  of  regard  to  his  own  memory, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  work.  Whether  ''  marked  "t  or  not, 
it  should  never  have  been  published. 

Both  Ladv  Abercorn  and  her  lord  were  displeased  at  their  favourite's 
protracted  delay  in  returning  to  Baron's  Court,  but  at  last  she  came ; 
and  *'  one  cold  morning  in  January,  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  library,  in  her  morning  wrapper,"  Lady  Abercorn  announced  to 
her  that  there  must  be  no  more  trifling,  and  she  must ''  come  up-stairs 
and  be  married."  It  was  as  abrupt  as  the  invitation  in  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  "^  Master  Bamardine,  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged."  She 
was  majried,  says  Miss  Jewsbury,  past  redemption. 

To  please  the  bride,  Dr.  Morgan,  through  his  noble  patron's  in- 
fluence, had  been  knighted  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and  she  at  once 
became  Lady  Morgan.^ 

The  brilliant  thing  that  woe  Glarvina  was  now  a  wife.  The  first 
year  of  their  union  was  rather  stormy.  They  soon,  however,  became 
reconciled  to  the  "  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rough"  which  a 
little  good  sense  and  good  feeling  can  easily  convert  into  the  pleasant 
weather  of  married  life.  In  the  lady  a  vanity,  flattered  '^  to  the  top  of 
its  bent,"  a  strong  will,  great  determination  of  character,  and  the  sepa^ 
rate  possession  of  her  own  literary  earnings  (already  about  five  thou- 
sand pounds),  were  attributes  difficult  to  be  managed ;  but  Sir  Charles, 

♦  P.  613.    (Dec  28,  181 1.)  ^Y.  ante,  p.  801, 1. 1. 

t  A  pitiliil  and  aXMnrtive  attempt  was  made  tome  twelve  yean  later,  to  prove 
Oat  the  title  was  illegaUj  oonfecxed. 
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lii »  Midt  was  «f  ft  fine  dispoiitittB^  geaflffow^  iffaetioi^^ 
mtUB  of  flhAractar,  ilf — gtli  of  MMid»  md  intc^griif  of  pnwnple--<qiialitie« 
to  whidi  ft  woMftB  kdu  mp  widh  eonfidftm  tad  icopftcfr ;  ftnd  ihdj  m 
time  obtained  the  ascendAncj  thej  deserved.  "  It  haa  fiJkn**  (write* 
Oe  editor)  ^^  to  the  lot  {^iwjfew  diatingnifaod  woxaeB  to  be  bo  bap- 
pilj  mated."  As  migbthaflre  been  ntpposed,  it  sooAbeeftDaa irksome tft 
tham  to  lesuiii  at  Baion's  Conrfc.  With  the  imteiddos  of  practisiiig' 
in.  I)uUin»  he  took  a  house  m  Kitdare-street^  sad  he  m^ht  hftf« 
pcactiBed  bqcms^U j  had  he  not  publisbed  a  woi^  on  the  ^^  Pfajsiologjr 
of  Life,"  that  too  plainlj  indicated  a  ebaa  of  optnioaa  whieh  are  gene*' 
lally  aseftoftiye  to  others  aatbey  an  ftsuatisfiMtflvjefen  to  those  wha 
maintftin  them.  At  that  time,  Lador  Morgan,  we  are  afieaid,  did  wok 
oensider  audt  opinioDS  ob|ectionaUa.  They  led,  however,  to  thoi 
abandonment  of  his  professuin,  with  thfr  ezceplim  of  a  oMdical  ap- 
pointment that  he  held  in  the  Marahalsea. 

Ab  far  aa  the  continued  disregard  of  dates  enablea  us  to  judges  the- 
twenty-one  ysan^ ''  or  theveaboute^"  which  ekpsed  befbre  ther  finallj 
settled  in  Bngland^  in  1888,  was  ^firided  between  Dublin,  London,  ana 
the  Conlinent.  It  was  daring  this  time  that  La^  MoiganpuUisheA 
''O'DonneV  "  The  O'Briens  and  O'Flaheities," ''  Florence  Macarthy,'" 
tiie  "  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Boaa,**  and  her  qusrtos  on ''  fianee," 
and  ^  Ita]^."  The  latter  raised  her  to  a  higher  positiott  in  literatum 
tiban  she  had  prerioualy  occupied ;  they  excited  the  admiration  of  soomt 
of  the  finest  inteUecta  of  the  age ;  faint  the  opinions  they  eoirtaiBed 

e,  of  which 


brought  down  upon  her  a  measureless  qums  of  abuae,  of  which  we  are 
serry  to  see  that  some  fragmente  hare  been  scattered  upon  her  remains^ 
To  the  worka  we  have  mentioned  she  added  ^  Diamatie  Scenes  and 
Sketches^**  descriptiye  of  the  Lish  peasantry,  their  sorrowa  and  their 
grievances ;  and  a  Belgian  story,  called  the  ^  Princess  or  tiw  B^guineu'* 
She  had  aaw  dunked  her  publisher.  Colhiuai  oommenced  his 
ministry  with  ^  O'Donnel,"  for  whidi  he  gave  her  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  with  an  additional  fifky  on  the  appearance  of  a  third 
edition.  For  the  first  work  on  ^'France,"  after  a  Uttle bargainings 
she  reeeiyed  a  thousand  ^unds ;  for  ^  Italy,"  two  thousand ;  £» 
^Florenee  liaoarthy,"  weighted  with  a  heavy  work  by  Sir  Charles 
(which  was  supposed  to  be  induded  in  the  pticeX  twelve  hundred 
pounds ;  and,  while  reading  the  proof  sheets  of  her  last-named  rooMDiee, 
the  yottBff  pubHsher  was  wrongnt  to  such  an  enthnaiasm  of  apprecuu 


tion  that  ne  rushed  to  the  purdiase  of  a  pantre  of  aasethyats  aa  an 
ofiering  from  himself  to  the  successful  author.  But  Lady  Moigan,  we 
are  told, ''  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  flattery  which  did  not  tend 
to  profit."  She  well  knew  the  Tslue  of  competition*  The  moat 
estnnable  of  publisherawaa  the  one  who  made  her  the  beet  offer.  And 
thus  when  her  second  work  on  "  France''— o^onsidered  bf  many  as  the 
best  book  she  erer  wrote  was  ready  for  the  press,  she  turned  from 
Colbum,  who  had  not  shewn  hia  niual  eagerness^  and  entered  into 
negotiatians  with  Sanndeis  and  Otiey :  which  lifter  some  angrv~ 
bitterly  angrjr-— correspondenee  with  her  former  woiskmper,  ended  in 
their  purchaaing  the  copyright  for  a  <'.KQngi^n<^  pnnn<^ft.  Golbum's  rage 
was  fearfiil,  and  one  of  its  results  was  the  extcaordinaxy  advertiae- 
n^ent  of 

Lady  Moboait  at  HaIiF  Fbicol 
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liaxmotuoodthat  in  connannmiflfl  of  the  loMoa  ha  hacLmutainedbf 
her  w«dca,  he  had  dedmedlrar  new  worker  ''fnoee^"  and  thftk  copiesf 
of  any  of  her  hooka  might  he  had  at  half  price.  It  waanot  only  aa. 
incident  in  Ladj  Morgan's  life,  but  a  Btranfi;e  event  in  the  history  o£ 
literaturey  that  an  intelligent  puhliaher  ahomd  destron^  the  value  of  his. 
own  property  by  what  other  tradesmen  would  call  '^  a  tremendouar 
saetinoe/'  aelely  to  revenue  himself  upon  a  successful  rival,  and  upon, 
the  cotntumacj  of  one  of  his  heat  hantU ; — or,  as  he  usually  sidled  tbem^ 
"  his  authors."  The  second  "  Fnmce^*  was  not  a  success.  It  waa  pro- 
bably injured  by  this  advertisement.  liT^otiatioas  £dt.  a,  modificatioa. 
of  the  Gimtract,  and  even  legs!  proceedings,  of  some  kind,  foHowed; 
but  Lad^  Morgan  insisted  upon  her  bond.  In  their  days  of  muhisL 
satisfactioa  CoLbum  had  ofQ^ed  herself  and  Sir  Charles  twenty-five 
pounds  a  sheet  (or,,  according  to  his  evidence  in  Court,  '^  whaiieveB. 
price  they  demanded**)  for  articlea  contributed  to  ihBJSTew  MotUMji^ 
How  writers  in  the  JSista  MatUhltf  must  be  envied ! 

Lady  Morgan  now  went  nnich  into  society.  That  she  was  received 
into  the  highest  classes  both  in  England  and  Ireland — whether  we  take 
rai^  or  fame  as  our  standard — it  is  foolish  for  her  enemies  to  deny.^ 
She  is  weU  xememhered  as  moving  in  the  cxrdea  ahe  mentions  by  a  few 
of  those  who  still  survive.  They  are  not  many,  for  she  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  iznposed  by  death  on  those  he  longest  spsres— the  loss  of  early 
mends.  It  is  one  of  his  indirect  taxes.  Her  &ther  (aa  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected),  her  sister,  her  husband,  her  £Eivourite 
niece,  her  kind-hearted  brother-in-law.  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  Mrs.  Le£ann„ 
Lady  Stanley,  Moore,  Sogers,  Lord  MelbournOi  and.  a  ^  troop"  o£ 
other  firiends,  died  before  her. 

In  reading  her  diaries  and  correspondence  we  meet  with  descriptions 
that  remind  us  of  the  rough  sketcnes  of  a  great  painter.  She  gives 
u^  in  little  more  than  a  dozen  lines,  a  biography  of  the  only  actress, 
who  ever  equalled  Mra.  Siddons.  "  Lady  &echer  has  been  very  kind, 
in  coming  to  mer  the  once  celebrated  Miss  O'lil'eil — ^the  Juliei  o£ 
admiring  thousands.  When  she  was  a  poor  obscure  actress,  I  saw  her 
by  chance  as  Belinda^  in  '  All  in  the  Wrong,'  and  afterwards  in  a  suit 
of  armour,  dressed  as  an  Amazon,  as  the  heroine  in  '  Timour  the 
l^irtar.'  I  sought  her  out,  and  asked  her  to  a  party  the  next  evening, 
and  predicted  her  future  triumph.  Shortly  after  I  followed  her 
triumphant  success  in  London.  Sue  is  passing  through  Dublin  on  her 
way  to  see  her  old  mother.  She  comes  every  day  to  see  me  while  she 
stays  here*  The  poetrv  of  her  voice  reaudna ;  it  is  atill  JuUet's  voice 
in  the  balcony;  but  all  else  that  was  poetical  in  her  beauty  has  gone^ 
She  is  now  a  thin,  elegant-looking  lady;  but  no  beauty,  except  tiuit 
she  haa  the  indestructible  beautjr  of  goodness."  We  have  a  sketch  of 
Campbell  in  a  very  different  attitude..  The  scene  is  in  the  great  dining- 
room  of  the  Priory,  Stanmore.  He  is  led  in  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
"I  was  aeated"  (says  Lady  Morgan)  '* between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Manners  Sutton— the  latter  gave  Campbell  his  seat  beside  me — oppo* 
site  to  wB  was  (  P)  Lord  Erskine,  and  the  I)iichess  of  QoviojL  Campbell^ 
was  awkwjurd,  but  went  on  taking  his  souj^  as  if  he  was  eatiug  & 
haggis  in  the  Highlands ;  but  when  he  pu,t  ms  knife  in  the  salt-ceUar 
to  help  himself  to  salt,  every  eye-glass  was  up,  and  the  first  poet  of  the 
age  was  yoted  the  vulgarest  of  men.    His  ecmp  de  grace^  however,  was 
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in  the  evening,  when  he  took  the  unapproachable  MarquiB  of  Aberoom 
by  the  button-hole  that  joined  bis  star  I  Oh  mj  stars !  I  thought  we 
should  all  die  of.  it,  knowing  the  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  star.  Next  morning  he  went  about  asking  every  one  if 
they  could  '  take  him  into  town  with  a  wee  bit  of  a  portmanteau  ?' 
Lady  Asgill  (the  most  charming  of  ooouettte)  gave  a  place  in  her  car- 
riage to  the  man  who,  by  a  line,  could  give  her  immortality."  We 
recollect,  when  listening  to  one  of  his  glorious  lectures  on  poetry,  the 
bad  effect  of  his  unpinning  a  fragment  of  his  MS.,  ana  carefully 
sticking  the  pin,  in  a  very  tailor-like  fashion,  into  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  the  admiration  he  receives  will  be  more 
abstract,  and  spiritualised. 

Of  Lady  Morgan's  letters,  the  best,  perhaps,  are  the  two  or  three  in 
which  she  expresses,  so  naturally  and  beautifully,  her  mef  on  the 
death  of  her  rather.  The  letters  addressed  to  herself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  from  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  Madame  Patterson  Bona- 
parte, and  from  her  early  friends,  are  chiefly  notes  of  invitation,  ac- 
ceptance, or  apologjr ;  or  the  usual  courtesies  and  flatteries  which  pass 
—often  with  little  sincerity — ^between  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  The 
correspondence  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  interesting,  for  she  had 
manjr  fine  qualities.  Lady  Morgan  seems  willing  to  believe  that  she 
remained  euiltless,  even  amidst  the  temptations  she  so  freely  courted ; 
and  it  is  charitable  to  attribute  her  extraordinary  conduct — ''  her  rest- 
less craving  after  excitement" — to  insanity.  She  died  more  than  thirty 
years  before  Lady  Morgan,  who  tells  us— describing  her,  at  the  time — 
that  "  She  was  tall  and  slisht  in  figure,  her  countenance  was  grave,  her 
eyes  dark,  large,  bright ;  ner  complexion  fair ;  her  voice  soft,  low, 
caressmg,  that  was  at  once  a  beauty  and  a  charm,  and  worked  much 
of  that  fascination  that  was  peculiarly  hers ;  it  softened  down  her 
enemies  the  moment  tiiey  listened  to  her.  She  was  eloquent — most 
eloquent — ^fuU  of  ideas,  and  of  graceful,  gracious  expression ;  but  her 
subject  was  always  herself.*'  The  letters  we  have  before  us  are  aufii- 
cient  proof  of  her  having  been  ''  phrensied :" 

FhreMiied  by  ditease  or  woe. 

To  thai  wentpUeh  of  all,  tohiek  wears  a  reaioning  sbaw.* 

Those  of  Madame  Patterson  contain  passages  of  amusing,  but  not 
very  amiable,  gossip  from  Paris.  The  one  we  most  like  in  the  second 
volume  is  Dr.  Jenner's  letter  of  the  14th  of  March,  1818.t  He 
always  wrote  well,  a  faculty  which  eminent  physicians  have  rarely  pos- 
sesseQu 

Others  have  not  reviewed  these  volumes  as  leniently  as  ourselves ; 
but  we  should  be  fidse  to  our  trust  if  we  did  not  notice  one  class  of 
the  blemishes  by  which  they  are  now  and  then  disfigured.  There  are 
forms  of  expression  that  were  once  tolerated  amongst  men,  but  could 
at  no  time  have  been  pardonable  in  woman.  We  would  not  be  too 
•evere  upon  the  mere  bad  taste  of  "  I  swore  like  a  trooper  to  Livy  I 
uould  hehaA  by  the  1st  of  January."—"  Love  to  all  in  a  lump."  But 
when  it  comes  to  "  The  one  is  criea  up  to  the  skies,  the  other  is  cried 

*Ghi]dsHsiold,€MrtoiU.  tVol.iLp..25. 
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iamti  to  — — ;'*  and  when  it  it  said  that  Ladjr  Morgui  **  used  to  tell 
M»  a  very  droll  mmmer**  that  Sir  Charles,  haying  Tiaited  the  sick-bed 
of  Moore,  and  having  pressed  him  hard  in  some  metaphysical  (or 
sceptical  P)  discussion,  on  the  poet  exclaiming,  **  Oh,  Morsan,  talk  no 
more— consider  mj  immortal  soul!"  ^Damn  your  soul!"  said  Sir 
Charles,  impatiently — ^  attend  to  my  argument,"— here  a  hieher  prin* 
eiple  than  taste  is  outraged,  and  we  must  regrc^t  that  eyen  Uie  wuihes 
or  the  deceased  should  haye  induced  the  publication  of  anything  so 
offensive.  We  were  told,  upon  high  drsmatie  authority,  that  "  damns 
had  had  their  day."  Sir  Charles  seemed  still  to  think  them  essential 
to  vigour  of  expression,  and  that  blasphemy  threw  a  brilUan^  upon 
wit.  We  heara  him,  in  1885,  give  an  illustration  of  the  character  of 
O'Connell  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  repeat. 

We  cannot  finish  a  notice,  already  perhaps  too  long,  without  acknow- 
lodging  that  Miss  Jewsbury— considering  the  instructions  with  which 
she  was  shackled— has  fulfilled  her  task  carefully  and  well.  There  are 
siany  instances  of  words  misspelt — particularly  in  other  languages 
tiian  our  own — ^but  the  fault,  in  this  case,  may  be  with  herself  or  with 
the  printing-office. 

when  I^dy  Morgan  settled  in  England,  Colbum,  after  a  quarrel  of 
riAt  years,  propitiated  his  offended  goddess,  and  be<»ane  the  publisher 
of  the  completed  portion  of  her  work  on  the  superiority  ox  woman, 
under  the  tide  of  **  Woman  and  her  Master."  They  continued,  how- 
ever, to  squabble ;  and  when  he  died,  she  regretted  that  they  should 
not  **hAYe  varied  Jriendi.^*  She  records  him  in  her  Journal  as  '^a 
strange  nUMnge  of  meanness  and  munificence." 

The  residence  she  had  chosen  for  herself  and  Sir  Charles  in  London 
was  one  of  the  houses  in  William-street,  Albert-gate,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Cubitt,  who  is  described  as  a  complying  landlord,  and  ^'a  great 
little  man!" 

Here  she  lived  for  about  twenty  years ;  and  here,  after  having  just 
published  her  '*  Odd  Volume,"  and  given  a  musical  party  on  the  mom- 
uig  of  St.  Fatrick's-day,  she  died  on  the  16th  of  Apnl,  1859,  at  the 
age  (as  we  estimate)  of  eMhty'-ene.  *^  She  kept  her  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  last ;  and  had  as  much  pleasure  in  her  books,  music,  and 
society,  as  in  her  youth." 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  eventful  life.  '' Endowed"  (says  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  in  a  well-written  passage)  "  with  faculties  for  social  success.  .  .  . 
She  could  tell  stories— especially  Irish  stories — with  a  spirit  and 
drollery  that  was  irresistibfe;  her  gift  of  narrative  was  very  great; 
abe  possessed  that  rare  quality  in  a  woman— humour ;  and  she  was  as 
wit^  as  though  Veeprit  de  tone  lee  Mortetnare  had  inspired  her.  .  .  . 
8be  nad  the  power  to  amuse  everybody ;  of  all  personal  faculties  this 

f'lft  is,  perhaps,  the  most  seducing  and  intoxicating  to  the  possessor. 
qU  of  Lrish  fiin,  and  Lrish  spirito,  she  was  entirely  bewitching.  She 
^enjoyed  her  own  gifts,  and  her  own  evident  delight  in  her  powers  was 
one  great  secret  of  her  power  of  pleasing  others.  Erom  the  very 
nature  of  her  position  she  was,  to  a  certam  extent,  an  adventuress,  for 
ahe  bad  nothing,  and  no  one  to  depend  upon  but  herself.  Her  own 
talents  were  the  means  by  which  alone  she  could  make  herself  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  She  was  vain— display  was  natural  to  her.  .  .  • 
JfarcA— TOL.  oxxyii.  no.  dvil  r 
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Her  artitilT^  both  of  mind  Aod  bodr,  was  inddrntinbla  Flatteni, 
fo^wad,  admirdl,  she  nerer  lort  her  kead,  er  mistoML  abadeir  foir  mjb* 
Btanca  She  loved  flattay— ifc  was  a  Beeenary  of  life  to  her  gaj  asid 
elaatie  natum*— bsit  abe  had  ai  wiooderfiiUy  ehrawd  appsseiatioii  of  ite 
aoteal  fftlue.  •  «  .  She  had  higher  aaforationB  tfaaa  mere  aeeial  aaa^ 
oeaa.  •  •  .  The  aeltied  aim  of  ker  Ufe  iraa  ta  adyoeate  the  intoeate  ef 
hareountry  •  «  «  .  to  aet  her  fiiiher  free  from  hia  embai  i  MiiiiumlM,  aad 
to  proeam  him  a  pnmaon  for  hia  ohi  age.  For  thiv  tkn^  wovked 
hard.  .  .  •  She  waa  thoiio«gU7  grateful" — itaelf  the  iodicatian  of  a 
fiae  nataie*— ^^  she  made  for  berarif  steady  frieods  in  her  youth,  and 
they  oontouiBd  her  frieods  to  their  lines'  ends^  and  their  friendeiup 
was  kept  up  by  their  deaoendsnta  to  the  aeoond  and  third  generation."* 
Few  could  say^  with  Lady  Morgan  thafc,  while  still  younr,  «nd  at  atune 
when  the  tictuna  of  wewn  laws  wen  seidoei  spared,  die  had,  by  her 
energy  and  penereranoe  saned  the  life  of  a  fellow-cieatnre.t  Sbl 
closing  the  last  of  these  volnmea,  we  part  with  her  under  the  inflaeiiee 
of  kindly  feeiings :  she  is  pleaaantly  aasodatad  with  our  eaiiiest  re* 
membraaoea;  and  we  prefer  herewith  all  her  frulta,  to  many  who  have 
taken  a  higher  position  in  the  world's  opinion  and  esteem. 


ROME    AND   THE  PAPACY. 

PAirr  THE  sEC(nn>. 

Bx  Cnus  Rbddqki. 

In  our  last  number  we  expreased  an  opinion  that  the  son. of  the  tem- 
porality of  the  Papal  power  had  set,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  reaiiaati<m 
of  a  lust  after  worldly  empire,  which  it  had  concealed  uader  ostensible 
religious  duties,  had  perilled  ior  erer.  The  heed  of  that  £sith  had  ceased 
to  be  respected  in  his  own  £Bunily,  which  had  once  been  se  obedient  under 
its  presumedly  religious  duties.  They  saw  that  those  duties  had  become 
only  a  cover  fat  temporal  power.  It  vw,  therefore,  impossiUe  they 
could  adhere  to  a  high  priest  who  really  desiied  to  sohatitute  a  woridly 
sway  for  a  kingdom  '<  not  of  this  world."  They  wwdd  not  consent  any 
longer  to  muster  under  the  false  oolours,  which  had  beeoaae  the  faUyiii||^ 
point  of  an  unhallowed  ambition,  the  impelses  of  which  could  not  he 
mistaken.  They  looked  to  Rome  for  spiritual  guidance,  and  £ound  coiy 
the  promptiatgs  of  cupidity  and  the  desire  of  worldly  power. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  thos  disagreed  with  their 
nominal  head  were  the  more  enlightened  and  honest  of  the  Papal  fismily, 
and  had  drawn  their  eadter  spbritnai  nutrition  from  1^  matemni  ChoreL 
They  cannot,  therefiyre,  be  supposed  to  differ  fpom  it  withoat  being 
prompted  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  a  clear  conviction  of  the  erron  Si 

*  See,  asmngst  other  instencesi  the  letter  finm  Sir  Maibf  Csofboo,  vdL  iL 
p.  580. 
t  ''The  Condemned  Pelon,"  tqL  i.  p.  353. 
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ifae  Fqiaqr.    Thay  were  «nd  an  CailMfiet  atW,  bufb  AeyAmtt  ia  the 
achrtnoe  or  A»  age,  and  wBl  »oi  oesMBt  to  tee  spintaal  dutiei  Tttl 


wwidly  anMun  «&▼  laoger  in  the  head  of  their  Chttrtbu    Beiur  of  the 

'    ••      "      Ud,  -^ 


fisunily  and  fcouethflid,  profrm  thai  their  ettnogeneei  iejeat  Mid  rational^ 
fi>r  the^r  would  net  Tiofate  the  respect  Ih^  hear  to  thsir  head  withoat«n 
absolute  necessity. 

It  IS  too  true  diat  priestljr  pride  is  ease-haidaned  asd  obstbate  in  all 
itaaets,  and,  no  donbt,  ^me  woidd  have dimea  work  so  desimUe^  but  that 
the  Church  eovU  do  no  wrong  in  its  own  epinion;  lor  who  would  dai» 
to  eharge  ftttibilitj^  vpon  the  infaUtUe,  eapeeially  when  it  i^pealed  Id 
HeaiveB  te  lopport  it  in  its  venal  desms,  while  its  own  ohildren  perociiw 
the  motive  power  of  all  its  oomplaints  and  dennaciations  1 

Some  who  cast  **%  looping,  Ikigertng  look  hdiind"  at  what  the  Papeoy 
has  been^  eannot  be  eonvanoed,  as  we  are,  of  the  dying  state  of  that  aged 
and  oooe  stopendous  juggle.  They  will  not  credit  tbt  it  is,  at  present^ 
in  artitulo  mortis,  Thej  beiiere  st  possibW  thai  a  nental  may  take 
plaee.  They  imagine  that  a  concenftation  of  its  powert  an  effort  of  all 
Its  etrength,  eembined  with  good  fortune,  and  the  help  of  the  Virgin,  the 
saints,  and  relics,  under  the  aanetified  gnardtanahip  ci  French  bayonets 
in  plaee  of  theae  of  Austna^^^be  most  dear  to  the  Yatiean  being  the  most 
crafty  and  the  most  congenial  with  those'GAibeline  hilf-eiyiliwd  Croats 
and  Dalmatians  whidi  compose  the  "  reaaen''  of  Auatria*^ey  imagine 
ihat  a  eoncentsatien  of  haronets  in  the  seat  of  bells  and  caiuUes,  with 
ezeomnMinication  and  anathema,  in  addition,  may  again  mstom  the  Pope 
to  his  &rmer  plenitude  of  power,  and  eataUish  e  Roman  natiooality  in 
Italy,  with  the  triple  crown  at  the  head.  They  had  fooled  the  ereduloui 
with  miraeles,  eould  the  cardinals  not  find  one  in  etock  to  help  Pio 
None !  They  believe  it  possible,  under  protecting  steel»  which  pretends 
to  no  miraeulouB  power,  to  operate  upon  the  wavering,  eseite  the  luke* 
warm,  convert  the  incredulous,  unite  all  the  faithful  in  a  general  crusade, 
and  thoB  find  fsnrour  onoe  more  heatowted  upon  it  hy  the  apecial  iodul- 
genoe  of  Hearen;  thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  jDedeemisig  past  mistakes, 
over  nod  nbove^  by  seme  great  effort  of  innate  power.  A  oaaaling  vision 
to  the  ahort^ghted,  happily  impossible  of  reaueation.  The  talent  of  all 
the  popes,  from  the  fictitious  St  Peter*  to  the  present  pontiff,  could  not 
lealne  it.  Timee  change,  end  with  them  the  means  of  operation,  so 
ihat  what  will  act  well  as  an  agent  in  one  century,  for  good  or  evil,  will 
not  do  in  another,  and  that  which  eould  be  done  yesterday  it  is  impose 
siUe  to  effect  to-day. 

The  former  attempts  wt  freedom  made  in  Bomagna  and  Naples,  as  well 
as  in  Piedmont,  fcilcwi  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  oommon  people,  frcMU 
their  net  feeling  an  interest  or  comprehending  the  subject  for  which  they 
were  to  contend.  The  insurrectionary  movements  of  1820  were  simply 
coRstitntiona],  and  comprised  the  Sardinian  and  Keapolitan  states.  That 
of  Bomagna,  on  the  contrary,  though  deemed  of  the  Papal  territory,  was 
strictly  republican.  The  cessation  of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope  wns  preclaimed  diere  at  that  time^  and  the  Papal  anthorities  were 
removed  without  resistance.     Not  a  single  armed  hand  was  raised^  not  a 

*  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  bdleving  the  real  St.  Feter  was  ever  in 
Bomel 
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Yoioe  hemrdy  in  behalf  of  the  Pope.  Thb  unanimity  shows  how  diffht 
was  the  hold  of  the  Church,  even  so  long  ago^  upon  the  neople  of  Uiat 
state,  whore  it  was  best  known,  and,  in  consequence,  most  detested.  Tlus 
was  a  soflBdent  proof  of  itself  that  the  last  hour  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Church  had  come,  and  that  what  was  true  of  its  own  provinces  was 
also  true  as  to  other  states 

What  is  the  present  state  of  Rome?  Suppose  she  were  full  of  will 
and  energy,  thus  to  attempt  to  raise  herself  to  her  old  ascendancy,  with 
the  Holy  Alliance  defunct — where  is  Austria  I  It  is  a  thing  now  impos- 
sible, with  what  feeling  would  Europe  regard  the  restoration  of  the 
Papacy  to  its  pristine  power  if  it  were  not  so  ?  The  two  principles  whidi 
rule  in  the  European  empire  in  the  present  day  would  unite  acainst  her, 
and  cast  her  into  her  tomb;  the  feudal  principle,  which  will  not  have 
any  unity  in  Italy  that  does  not  originate  with  itself,  and  that  popular 
principle  which  will  not  now  hare  the  Papal  power  even  in  the  way  of 
an  ally.  The  latter  principle  finds  itself  strong  enough  to  go  akne  and 
keep  on  its  way  without  Papal  guidance.  It  no  longer  wants  a  renegade 
representative  to  plead  its  cause  after  a  death-bed  repentance;  it  can 
plead  its  own  cause,  and  be  its  own  representative.  It  has  been  a  good 
while  latently  emancipated.  Betrayed  by  the  Papacy,  it  remembers  the 
Papal  apostasy  from  the  people  to  the  princes,  and  will  continue  to 
cherish  tor  it  an  inveterate  disgust.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  The 
country  which  was»  and  is  still,  the  centre  of  spiritual  Rome  is  also  the 
centre  of  its  temporal  power,  or,  rather,  was  so  until  the  Ghibeline 
Austrian,  recently  expelled,  held  it  under  the  pretence  of  a  guardianship. 
The  abuses  and  excesses  of  Rome  were  seen  at  their  own  doors  by  the 
Italian  people.  After  violences,  frauds,  and  perjuries  so  long  continued 
by  the  Papacy  against  them,  even  a  pontiff  fike  Julius  II.  could  not  re- 
store the  Papal  credit  in  Italy.  Popular  confidence,  once  betrayed,  is 
never  regained. 

l^he  foregoing  hypothesis  was  inadmissible  before  the  Frsnch  expelled 
the  Austrians.  The  Austrian,  or  Ghibeline^  principle,  always  active 
against  freedom,  and  ever  trampling  upon  popular  ridhts,  kept  Papal 
Italy  ostensibly  for  the  Pope,  but  secretly  for  itself.  The  Guelph  was 
well  guarded  by  Ghibeline  bayonets.  What  had  the  Guelphish  prinriple 
become?  An  assemblage  of  imbecile  priests,  a  supporter  of  super- 
annuated doctrines,  and  the  prodaimer  of  anathemas  tnat  only  produced 
laughter  at  their  grotesque  fulminations.  Even  if  Rome  had  power,  the 
vrill  was  wanting.  When  France  severed  the  chain,  and  nobly  expelled 
the  crafty  Ghibeline,  the  divorce  of 'Rome  from  the  Italian  people  was  aft 
once  seen  to  be  eternal.  The  power  of  Austria,  some^  who  had  thousht 
wildly  and  indulged  chimerical  notions,  blinded  by  vain  hopes,  fimcied 
might  be  turned  against  the  Papacy,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the  peode 
free  of  the  temporal  rei^n  of  tne  Pope,  and  thus  turn  against  him  uie 
power  that  had  entered  Italy  for  his  protection.  There  is  httle  doubt  but 
Austria  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  annex  Italy  openly  to  her  own  states 
if  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  have  consented,  while,  in  truth,  it 
was  ruled  by  her  as  if  it  were  her  own.  The  temporal  tyranny  of  Austria 
was,  by  some  short-sighted  Italians,  thought  preferable  to  the  double 
tyranny  of  Rome.  Thus,  the  force  invited  into  Italy  to  protect  the 
Papal  territory,  or  under  that  pretence,  would  have  been  tempted  to  serve 
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Hm1£  This  speedation,  aetually  broaehed  in  private,  fo  it  if  nid,  wai 
aoashed  because  Austria,  being  a  despotic  power,  its  means  of  aggran- 
cusement  would  thus  be  incrMsed,  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  all 
hope  of  future  emancipation  and  self-government,  though  between  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  Austrian  and  the  double  despotism  of  the  Pope  with 
his  cardinals  there  could  be  no  hesitation  which  to  choose,  and  that,  too^ 
though  the  Austrian  was  a  foreigner.  But,  with  the  better  judging,  it 
seemed  too  much  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  a  chance  future ;  a 
hasardous  game  to  play,  even  were  Austria  to  be  trusted !  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  mistrust  here  by  die  wiser  Italians  was  fully  Justified. 

Most  political  Questions  are  complex,  and  should  be  examined  in  every 
point  of  view.  The  European  balance  of  power,  happily,  will  not  permit 
partial  experiments  of  the  foregoing  character.  They  are^  therefore,  insu- 
lated questions,  or  merely  speculative,  serving  only  to  exphun  popular 
feeling  in  a  political  criris.  The  entirety  of  nations  is  no  longer  a  prin- 
ciple, but  a  foot,  which  ^ves  each  nadon  the  right  of  watching  and  con- 
trolling its  neighbour.  Europe  at  large  has  an  interest  in  all  which 
concerns  Italy  as  a  whole,  and  would  hardly  consent  to  sacrifice  the 
European  balance  so  necessary  to  its  existence.  If  Austria  possessed 
Italy,  the  balance  of  Europe  would  have  been  destroyed,  while  she  would 
have  been  aggrandised  beyond  right  or  reason.  The  idea  would  thus 
have  been  opposed  by  Europe  at  large;  though  while  the  Pope  and 
Austria  were  in  possession  of  the  peninsula  under  the  Holy  Alliance 
auspices,  and  acting  as  one  power,  it  was  at  that  period  very  little 
otherwise  than  ''Italy  in  Austria!"  The  character  of  the  south  was 
much  mistaken.  Of  all  the  Europeans  opposed  to  the  Italians,  bodi  by 
nature  and  feeling,  the  Austrian,  with  his  manifold  races,  is  most  so,  even 
to  revulsion.  Nations  are  not  made  up  of  inert  masses,  to  be  placed  and 
displaced  at  pleasure,  by  the  delegates  of  a  pretended  divine  right  They 
are  ceasing  to  be  cyphers,  to  be  subtracted,  or  divided,  and  disposed  of 
under  arbitraiy  systems  of  political  arithmetic.  This  is  less  so  now  than 
ever.  It  is  nearly  become  impracticable,  except  by  brute  force.  Nations 
have  antecedents  and  interests,  passions  which  lead,  and  sympathies 
which  move  them.  All  this  must  be  considered  in  the  present  day.  The 
Germanic  is  as  andpathetic  as  possible  with  the  Italian.  A  revoludon  in 
Italy,  covered  by  Austrian  bayonets  with  a  view  to  eventual  independence, 
would,  therefore,  have  found  few  who  gave  credit  to  it,  but  as  a  notion 
generated  through  the  Papal  oppression.  Moreover,  a  foreign  ruler  could 
only  exact  submission  by  conquest ;  but  would  never  be  solicited,  even  for 
an  hour,  under  the  notion  of  some  future  change.  The  indi|lgence  of  such 
an  idea  by  a  few,  shows  bow  preferable  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  cardinals,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Italians,  particularly  those  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  was  the  yoke  of  Austria,  when  regarded  as  no  more  than 
an  illustradon  in  some  degree  of  the  dissadsfacdon  of  the  popular  mind, 
that  to  the  reign  of  priests  and  their  minions  would  have  preferred  a 
fordgn  despotism.  The  submission  to  a  conqueror  may,  or  must,  be 
borne  pasrively,  but  a  foreign  dominadon  must  never  be  called  in,  even 
for  a  dsiy,  if  a  due  regard  be  had  to  future  consequences,  as  the  past 
Ustoiy  of  many  nadons  too  clearly  proves. 

If,  before  the  liberadon  effected  by  the  French  in  the  nordi  of  Italy, 
the  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of  the  south,  it  is  clear  it  would  in  no 
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tniy  hfttv  aeUtvad  tiM  Kfcefakioo  of  tli#  mmuitj  bnm  tU  Papal  ^e. 
The  GMbaiiM  and  Gualpbwottki  tcoa  lw?»  beenin  alliaooa  The  Botion, 
therdbre,  tfm  heedletilT  bfoaolMd  bj  a  few  ignonmt  penaasy  mh»  oaa* 
trasted  the  <«poli«io''  vditMWW  of  the  Amtnaa  toldien  ia  the  Pafal 
States  with  the  Ufoii  rue  of  the  Pope  aad  caidinaii  in  teaipend  afiain,  did 


&ot  percem  how  Mfle  and  hoUow  wiof*  the  opinion*  vpoft  which  a  few  of 
the  least  infixriBed  of  the  iohabitaata  of  these  etatee  kaagimd  naeh  an 
action  might  he  grooadid.  It  was  iavpoeiibie  not  to  peraenre,  even 
thirty  years  ago,  that  the  pemioioae  iaflixfice  of  Austria  was  visaUe  at 
Naples^  as  well  as  at  Miha.  The  Aastikn  despotisaL  was  the  Uttanst 
onemj  of  Itidwa  oationaKty.  She  hated  the  people,  yet  die  listed  af^ 
their  tenitoiy,  and  it  was  against  Austria  proper  that  Italy  should  haire 
risen  as  one  man,  for  in  the  Papal  tsnitones  the  bland  oosafaict  of  her 
sohliery,  ooaipaied  with  their  hsmh  ooadisct  in  the  Milaiiesei  ezplaiaBd 
their  desire  to  mske  thenneWes  a  contrast  to  the  rale  of  die  Papal 
soldiery,  or  rather  nativo  banditti. 

Until  recently,  the  masses  in  Italy  were  under  an  illosioD.  Seeing 
Italian  princes  upon  the  different  tbroves,  they  believed  theaa  iade- 
pendent  ia  the  spontaneity  of  their  acts.  The  sole  adrantaga  of  an 
Anstrisn  gofemnent^  brutal  and  despotie  as  it  would  be,  oould  only  end 
in  stirring  up  the  masses,  iniaming  tneir  psasioBS,  roaring  them  agaiast 
the  stranger,  and  ereatmg  a  common  objeot  of  hatsed  and  insidt  leadbg 
to  saagpiinary  contests  do  much  on  the  supporition  of  an  AustriaiK  rale 
-throughout  Italy.  In  het,  no  judgment  ooald  be  fiirnied  of  the  rale 
of  Austria  by  her  poKtio  conduct  in  tlM  States  of  the  Churdiy  m  Tasesnyy 
or  Naplea  The  Milanese  and  Veince  fenaod  at  that  momeot »  different 
picture.  What  hope  could  the  Italhin  have  of  a  natieaality  under  svch 
a  system  of  rale  ?  Then,  as  to  Italian  unity,  a  goveniment  oocapied  by 
foreign  soldiers,  if  it  were  the  most  benignant  in  the  worid,  oould  neper 
eradicate  or  neutralise  local  iBflnences^  destroy  the  rivakies  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  so  as  to  condense  the  wh^  into  one  uniform  interest^  and 
create  new  habits  for  national  consolidation;  in  foct^  no  foreigner,  espe- 
csally  a  brutal  one  like  Austria,  would  use  any  raeaas  but  foroe  in 
aittempting  shnilar  things.  But  enough ;  it  is  well  Icnown  that  such  an 
idea  was  follacious.  To  rule  Italy,  Austria  would,  as  she  always  did, 
l»Te  promoted  jealouries  and  dirisioas  bet^meen  the  diflFecent  states  and 
cities.  This  was  her  well-kaown  policy  in  the  North,  aad  it  is  notocsous 
that  she  was  always  frnthful  to  her  antecedents. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  towards  Italy  bad  been  diametricaUy 
opposed  to  that  of  Austria,  which  always  desired,  if  riie  could  not  hold 
Italy,  to  keep  it  weak  and  divided,  because  she  folt  that  there  was  no 
mnpathy  between  that  country  and  herself  on  any  one  point;  and,  in 
net,  that  Italy  was  more  of  an  enemy  than  a  neutral.  Napokcm  wished 
to  see  Italy  strong  upon  that  very  ground.  He  desired  to  aea  it  a 
barrier  against  Austria.  Thus  he  had  no  hesitation  in  imparting  strength 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  bringing  the  whole  of  the  pesMnula  into 
union  by  a  general  administrative  and  pidknal  arrangement,  fie  him- 
self sowed  &e  seed  for  fatnre  Italian  objects ;  the  Austrian  omlj  Mved 
from  day  to  day  upon  the  labour  aad  pieperty  of  otheik  Tbe  assflsan 
of  Napoleon^  it  must  be  granted,  was  a  sodal  misrion.  It  earned  across 
the  Alps  the  popuhur  leaven,  which  had  risen  out  of  the  Fieaci^  revohi- 
tion ;  that  of  Vienna,  on  the  contrary,  was  retrograde,  and  would  fiun 
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dMJjg'tto  evflcj  tnM  of  firea  ixstittttkiM^  and,  tf  posabfe,  dMtvojr  ctiaiT 
jBMi  wh»  dnind  to  be  fraew  Under  Ua  ra^  every  inndfej  tewuds 
mitywoM  hnm  tn  hn  Tfntnhml  ■nil  inipprrnfird^  linrnmr  \mA  i^giwBMeutu 
seek  to  divide  the  people  in  otder  to  nde  mem  acbitEmiilj. 

What  hope,  theiv  had  the  ItaKaoe  voder  a  donhie  tyianiij,  vnleeiiiL 
\mmg  fecoime  to  a  new  Sieiliaa  Vespen !  Ab  Auatriaa  eimort  na- 
iHidieed  in  Italj,  and  odiooi  from  tyraiiiiT»  might  tempt  it^  when  the 
prasverb^  *^  TadMoo  ItaManato,  e  un  Diafaolo  inflanMito,'**  is  eoneidemd* 
The  natioBality  of  the  peninsela  and  itt  latue  miw  were  not  to  be 
iO«gfat  in  Bome  or  Vienna^  ae  bee  been  lately  seen.  The  wiU  and  power 
were  wanting  in  both  to  fulfil  that  which  they  both  alike  abhocrad*  The 
ItaliaB  prinoea  afforded  no  hope  to  the  people,  &r  they  were  mere 
pvppetB  in  the  hands  of  their  naitefa  at  Bome  and  Vienna.  Satellites 
o£  sapetier  orfas^  they  were  alosM  actuated  by  their  inflni— ea  What 
hope,  theoy  leomined  far  the  Italian  people  ?  They  beeame  natarally 
more  and  more  oi  one  mind.  JM^re  and  more  their  eyes  wcse. opened 
to  ibe  tme  afeaie  of  things.  Nothing  oonld  more  plainly  prove  the 
popolar  pow«  than  the  vast  means  employed  to  oomteract  it  by  both 
tempoeal  and  spnstual  ndersr  nntil  all  Italy  was  one  Austrian  garrisen, 
for  fear  of  the  people^  beeause  they  alone  work  out  xevolntions. 
Desoending  firam  war  attics  into  the  places  for  public  meetii^  they 
ereate  the  movement^  and  without  them  nothing  is  achieved*  In  ihe 
peninsula  they  are,  when  moved,  the  soundest  and  most  honest  in  notion 
on  the  principle  they  adopt  In  Italy,  in  former  times,  if  inqviiy  were 
made  how  such  or  sudi  an  attempt  jEidled,  the  reply  was,  ^The  inertia 
ai  the  masses.'*  It  was  necessary  to  move  them  to  the  objeet,  or  it 
would  be  certain  to  fail. 

It  was  necessary  to  know  the  country  in  order  to  understand  to  what 
dsgree  the  people  have  been  indifFerent  heretofore  to  speculations  re- 
garding their  government,  and  up  to  that  point  they  kept  thenHelves  out 
of  political  questions.  Some  time  ago,  to  speak  to  them  of  constitu- 
tions, of  repsssentakives,  of  doctoral  powws,  of  legal  fietieos — they  un- 
derstood nothing  about  them ;  and  they  would  reply  en  any  question  upon 
snch  matters,  ^  It  is  your  affiiir,  not  ours.''  They  had  no  interest  in 
sneh  mattem.  Kor  was  this  wonderful.  The  masses  nught  well  be 
inert.  None  of  the  noble  or  wealthv  interested  themselves  in  theb  re- 
gard. They  were  ruled  by  the  priesthood ;  they  had  everything  to  lose ; 
they  knew  netiiing  of  popular  rights  or  the  enjoyment  of  tiiem— why 
should  they  nsk  even  their  blade  bread,  aad  fi&  itself,  for  what  they 
oonU  not  comprehend  ?  Not  at  all  blind  nor  insensible  to  those  thin^ 
within  the  ^here  of  their  customary  intelligence^  and  speaking  their 
kaguagey  att  was  well.  They  had,  therefore,  to  learn  what  freedom  was; 
and  with  the  priest  and  the  oonfossional  adverse  tofiosedom,  the  progress 
4oi  such  a  people  must  neossearily  be  sk>w. 

It  woida  be  a  task  of  no  service  to  particularise  the  obstacles  of  the 
iBTSgoing  kind  that  interposed  to  pcepare  the  minds  of  the  unioslruoted 
Itelma  piq»nlatio&  for  comprehending  the  advantages  of  freedom.  The 
adverse  veiee  of  the  priest  was  ever  in  their  ears^  and  all  tho  ties  of 
nastom  were  in  the  opposite  balonce*  They  hal,  too^  a  Wyal  attaohMont 
in  their  pmess,  who  were  sure  to  airange  themadves  on  4be  side  of 
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'  and  profit  Thus  ibe  Italian  people^  that  were  (neiidf  to  liber^, 
I  to  oobtend  againet  the  creed  and  power  of  the  prieete,  and  against  we 
interests,  afFectionSp  and  habits  of  the  masses,  to  modify  or  change  them. 
They  had  to  leooncile  hostility,  attach  the  masses  to  their  cause,  make 
indiference  passionate,  the  anbelie¥ing  faithful,  and  all  on  tmst  in  case 
of  certain  contingencies.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  bat  a 
few  years  ago,  before  Austria,  in  the  height  of  her  insolence,  entered 
the  territory  of  Sardinia.  The  fruit  was  ri|>ening,  but  the  gathering 
must  have  been  long  delayed  but  for  the  yainglory  of  Austria,  whim 
was  humbled  by  the  French,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  friend  of  freedom 
in  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  gradually  making  way 
in  the  Italian  mind  for  twenty  years  before  that  event,  but  its  advance 
was  principally  among  the  middle  classes.    The  various  attempts  made 
in  Rome,  Nwles,  and  elsewhere,  that  had  been  put  down  by  a  foreiffn 
force,  were  effected  by  no  general  simultaneous  effort  of  every  popubr 
dass.     They  were  movements  of  a  part  of  the  influeo&l  population,  it 
is  true,  but  there  was  no  Garibaldi,  no  man  of  the  order  that  led  hia 
equak  of  the  dass  into  the  ranks  of  those  above  them,  and  thus  amal- 
gamated all  in  one  common  cause.     It  was  under  Garibaldi  that  the 
old  cry  of  the  middle  ages  was  heard  from  a  people  regenerating,  ^*  H 
popolol   iloopdor   <<A11  for  and  by  the  people."     As  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  sovereigns  reign,  chosen  by  the  people,  so  Italy 
has  arisen,  like  a  strong  man,  to  assert  the  same  migh^  principle.  Italy 
will  do  more,  she  will  sever  the  temporal  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
spiritual  power,  and  the  upas-blight  of  priestcraft,  which,  for  so  many 
ages  has  filled  the  world  with  hatred,  oppression,  and  bloodshed.    Tlie 
•days  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome  are  numbered.     Creeds  move 
in  cycles,  and  run  them  out  like  all  other  mundane  things.     Great 
principles  of  fidth  alone  remain  unchanged,  like  those  of  nature;  bat 
sects   and  creeds,  when  the  work  of  men,  often  delusive  and  some- 
times mischievous,  have  their  day.    Spiritual  Rome  has  had  her  temporal 
reien,  and  with  her  pride  and  persecuting  spirit  preserved  it  too  long. 
What  were  the  Roman  persecutions  of  the  eany  followers  of  the  founder 
of  our  faith,  to  the  oceans  of  blood  shed  by  die  heads  of  the  Papal 
Church— the  blood  of  every  nation  and  tongue  and  people !     This  is  a 
subject  of  comparison  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  in  exienso^ 
but  it  is  forrign  to  the  present  topic.     It  is  enough  that  Rome  is  no 
more,  and  that  Italy  contains  a  regenerated  people,  and  is  free,  thanks 
to  the  interposition  of  Napoleon  III.     The  humiliation  of  Austria  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  friend  of  freedom,  for  she  has  been  its 
foe  everywhere,  and  is  at  present  the  focus  of  the  unscathed  feudalism 
of  Europe.     It  was  to  France  that  Italy  looked,  under  the  dregs  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  but  looked  in  vain,  although  it  was  felt  that  France 
held  in  her  hand  the  destiny  of  the  peninsula ;  and  France  has  since 
demonstrated  the  foot  But  France  only  carried  out  that  popular  principle 
which,  before  the  Reform  Act  in  England,  had  been  even  there  doodad 
'  by  a  corruption  which  the  hist  relics  of  feudalism  had  set  in  operation, 
and  which  that  act  restored  di^ySicll^,  for  in  prindnle  it  had  been  admitted 
tfiere  since  the  revolution  of  1688.     It  prevailed  in  France  turbulentlv 
-   at  times,  it  is  true,'  since  the  revdution  or  1789,  sometimes  overdonde^ 
bnt  never  lost.    In  France^  as  it  was  once  in  Rome,  it  still  lives,  and 
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XMently  elected  NapokoD  IIL  As  it  onoe  pieced  its  robe  on  the  Ger- 
man refiMrmen,  to^  for  three  centuriee,  it  tapped  the  Roman  theocracy ; 
H  apjpeared  with  Mirabeau  in  France,  and  by  eitemal  compxetsion  from 
the  nndal  principle^  it  committed  excesses;  Napoleon  I.,  a  military  and 

flebeian  pope,  appeared  and  triumphed  over  the  feudal  sorereigns  of 
!urc^  The  feudality  returned  crippled  under  the  restored  Bourbons, 
but  was  trampled  out  by  the  popular  power  in  July,  1830,  and,  to  follow 
events  one  by  one  no  larther,  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Loub  Napoleon 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  acain  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Italian  people 
and  the  vietory  of  Garibaldi,  whose  name  has  aroused  the  masses. 

The  destructive  power  of  the  French  revolution  has,  after  all,  been  the 
seed  whence  popular  liberty  has  sprung.  It  is  in  vain  to  combat  so 
evident  a  tmuu  The  hurricane  in  the  natural  world  clears  the  air, 
lenders  the  seasons  fruitful  by  destroying  vermin,  and  the  succeeding 
crops  are  incrsased*  Destruction  precedes  renewed  life,  as  the  death  of 
one  generation  provides  by  its  decay  for  the  existence  of  another  more 
adnmced.  The  shock  of  the  revolutions  in  France,  and  other  countries, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  cleared  the 
air  for  a  better  and  freer  political  state,  in  which  the  governed  partake 
in  a  main  degree  in  their  own  system  of  rule,  and  now  vindicate  their 
natural  rights  against  the  nsnrpatbns  of  neariy  two  thousand  years. 

We  may  furUier  hope  to  see  a  universal  consolidation  of  the  free 
people  of  linrope,  in  upholding  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  opimon» 
mutual  kindness,  and  peace.  But  this  can  only  exist  by  a  universal  assent 
of  eveiy  nation  with  its  next  neighbour  to  those  principles  which  are 
based  on  popular  rights,  such  as  have  made  due  way  in  Western  Europe* 
Independence  and  union  are  the  first  conditioos  of  such  a  political  states 
for  which,  at  this  moment,  Prusria,  in  the  north,  seems  struggling.  The 
nationality  of  the  Italians  is  an  accomplished  fact,  as  well  as  her  free- 
dom, however  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  may  strive  to  involve  the  ques- 
tion for  a  time.  This  nationality  is  a  part  of  the  renovation  of  tnose 
states  of  Europe  which  have  not  yet  shown  themselves  otherwise  than 
by  a  certain  restlessness  among  the  people,  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  germ 
of  future  changes. 

Some  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  European  consolidation  of  some  of 
the  leading  states  into  an  association  for  the  mutual  support  of  the 
popular  principle  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  is  but  natural  that 
those  states  in  which  the  popular  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  government 
should  be  in  alliance.  Diplomatists  do  not  relish  general  idmis ;  but  has 
not  such  a  system  been  sJready  accepted  and  proclaimed,  or  somethinp^ 
like  it,  in  nature^  though  for  an  opposite  purpose,  since  for  the  benefit 
of  free  nations  it  fell  to  pieces  by  its  innate  want  of  the  principle  of  co- 
herence, from  lack  of  common  honesty.  What  but  a  general  league  in 
a  wrong  direction  was  that  Holy  Alfiance,  of  which  Lord  Castiereagh, 
on  bemdf  of  England  (it  should  have  been  the  cabinet,  of  which  his 
lordship  was  the  bead),  signified  a  disgraceful  approval.  General  leagues 
among  free  nations  will,  therefore,  not  want  the  precedent  of  such  an 
example,  if  the  object  be  different,  with  the  advantage  of  massive  power 
on  its  side  in  fUee  of  the  short-sighted  support  of  a  hired  militaiy  and  of 
demented  counsellors. 

Italy  has  obtained  her  freedom  through  a  popuhr  sovereignty.  Thue 
frr  her  hopes  have  not  been  thwarted,  save  by  the  Vatican  alone.    The 
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obBtinaoy  at  ih«  juiwihuod  ii  lestening  moM  sad  mam  iim 
for  tbe  heail  of  th*  Papal  Ckoroh.  Thm  nonpanmmm  k^mnry 
tioD,  e?«n  te«i  pratactiiig  Mends,  and  the  sofefeign  wfaoaa  troopa  aleae 
pramrre  the  Pope  inm  the  leprobadon  of  hit  own  wWeetJ  in  fan  own 
capital,  18  dinMmihing,  ererj  day,  the  isflueaoe  of  tm  head  of  tbe 
Catholic  ObatdL  Prieata  have  ao  vegavd  lor  mmxiina  of  policy.  Thaee 
of  Rome,  it  b  poasihley  Uve  in  ezpeotatiaa  of  a  near  mamde  in  tUr 
fimwr,  which  nay  briag  Ca^hc  Europe  to  the  feet  of  the  poatiff.  A 
lib  of  Joaah's  whale  may  be  diacovwed  that  will  operate  aonietliiag 
magical  in  fiiToar  of  the  Yatieaay«r  a  feeoad  Jaaaerina  may  Hqaefy  falae 
in  place  of  aearlet  blood,  m  a  waraiDg  to  European  kiags  aot  to  yield 
an  iota  of  oonetitatioBal  right  to  their  people ;  ^  taple^erowned  aaoe- 
reign  of  8t»  Peter  mi^  thos  thmk  to  ezUhit  his  aupecnatond  powaraaa 
Mosea  did  againat  the  Egyptians 

The  preacnt  raler  of  the  peninaahi  ia  in  the  mean  whilacoaac^idBliag 
hia  inititvtmnfl^  while  the  Vatican  and  Aaatiia,  like  P<^  and  Etigaftin 
the  *^  Pilgiim's  ft'ogrew^"  are  sitting  by  the  wayaide,  grinning  at  heaaot 
Chnetiaa,  nalevolentand  aagiy,  wttfaoot  power  to  moleit  a  bnivepeople 

raadmore 


that  are  every  day  gettiag  more  lermidable  in  military  pcapvra 

alable  in  rale.    Llet  Austria  grind  her  teeth,  she  daraa  not  da  anara.   Let 

Rome  fukninate^  her  thonders  are  innonaoai 

Napoleon  I.  had  restored  the  Church  to  Franoe  undav  certain  rsstric- 
tioas,  compatilde  with  an  advaveed  age  and  the  ohangas  pradoced  by  the 
lerolutkm.  Roaie  was  fall  of  hia  pianes,  thoogh  he  dtaearded  as  unfit 
for  the  age  the  Cooeordat  of  Francia  L  with  3ic  Vatican*  It  was  im- 
poasible  anytfainfif  oonld  be  move  judiaioaa.  With  hia  eaatomary  aoote- 
■ess,  Napmon  saw  that  the  old  Ceoeofdat  gave  too  much  power  to  Room 
for  the  preasnt  benefit  of  France  and  the  freedom  of  rehgious  opinam 
tiiefc.  He  was  lauded  ta  the  skiea  by  the  Pope  for  the  restentioa  of 
religion,  and  all  went  on  well  until  the  peaoe  of  1814.  Some  of  the  fint 
fruits  of  which)  that  were  felt  and  reprobated^  were  the  lu  ssUWishinnnt  of 
tbe  Inqnisitkm  in  Spain,  mataly  through  the  Eogiidi  pawar^^liM  la^- 
stCion  which  the>  French  bad  abolished,  and  tiie  afarogalioa  of  the  Con- 
cordat of  Napoleon  I.,  with  a  retrogradation  to  that  di  Faanoa  L* 

*  It  waaon  the  ath  of  Sspteiaber,  1817,  that  the  pMaeni  writer,  beu«  in  Pwla. 
received  from  Loodon  by  an  English  officer  of  the  armj  of  ocfinpatioa,  who  had 
made  a  rapid  journey  over,  a  Morning  Chronich,  a  paper  whidi  Loois  iVJLLL  had 
forbidden,  with  certain  others,  from  entering  France  throngti  the  post-office,  aa 
illustration  ef  Bourbon  gratitude  to  England.  That  paper,  «r  Peny,  its  pro. 
piietor,  by  somea^ratsrious  aesns,  had  reoeived  a  oopy  of  tha  Concordat  between 
PJms  VIL  and  Louis  XVIII.,  *'  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,"  ao  styled^  containiqg 
fourteen  articles,  and  signed  at  Rome,  June  1 1  of  the  before-mentioned  year,  by 
Blacas  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  The  gist  of  these  artides  was  to  ffing  bac±  to  the 
age  of  Francis  1,  the  mere  adTanced  state  of  the  Catholic  Gfaarch  in  Fnaee.  How 
PeRygotacopyftDaiBomeof  thJaOBnoordatbafiweit  wasuMde  kaoarabythe 
S^esioh  court  to  the  people,  remains  to  this  diyr  a  mystery.  Thinking  it  a  piece 
of  important  information  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing  before,  and  wishing  to 
be  foremost  in  the  information,  the  writer  printed  it  in  Galignani^  paper,  wfaic^ 
had  then  no  censor.  It  was  not  out  bat  ai^  hcmrs  before  the  adaisteraaNi  eenrt 
wiBB  in  great  alaxni^aatA^waee  tbe  obaaael  tbreuigk  wbieh  ah>iaeaaflih»eam- 
awMisation  should  have  been  promulgated  in  Ecaaoe,  while  the  contents  of  ^he 
document  were  yet  unknown.  The  emissaries  of  the  minister  of  police  were  aoon 
after  the  present  writer.  The  matter  seemed  utterly  tmaoconntsMe.  it  Itep. 
psned  that  the  author  of  tiie  misohierhad  left  Farisfbr  aiiew  henr%  andtiM  gen- 
■a ^ ^  ^^-.^  ^^^  ^^^y^  mittnr  st  iiwii  iif  ■ n  liil  Ifi  riiHuBsai  ijimjl 
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Smipokm  IIL  humoi  bdl  thaoMngv  ioxMlowtiw  Coaoordat  of  lus 
inde  wliiflh.beloiigstodieezi8feiivtinM,  Hi»hai,  no  dcwk,  a  dread  of 
tfat  Church,  aa  the  ooeopinoy  o£  Bone  ftcms.  Thie  k  no*  WDaderfuL 
Every  one  here  knows  that,  in  1861,  out  of  six  millioae  aod  a  hatf  of 
people  IB  IniandyOnLy  861,792  wereof  the  Cfamehof  Eoghmd;  in  Soot- 
kad,  oat  of  three  nnHions,  only  36,000  iveM  of  the  EitaUiBhed  CfaBch 
of  Eagkad;  aad,  if  we  oan  form  an  approaiauttiTa  eetimata  of  the 
Epiaoi^alian  Chmoh  in  Engfandy  not  HHire  nan  lalf  tineo  aM  a 


at  duwekeesvioe,  for  in  1861  oafy  2,971,268  attended  difnw  setriee  in 
the  diarah,  while  no  lew  ihan  3,400/)00  attended  in  i 


the  pkow  of 
wonhtf  of  other  dmominatioiis.  Yet,  upon  eeeey  Cfaarch  qocttion, 
n^ichit  lepfanneonoenMonlysvwhaportaoa  of  the  popidatica  ai  istiius 
deienbed,  it  will  he  reooUeoted  haw  itfoni^y  evairyehangeyeaBaAeaiaet 
taTial,  a&oting  our  Chuzefa  hae  been,  and  ii,  leuted.  Ereiy  one  aui 
ncal  the  N^Popciy  ay*  Let  us  CMoy  tine  prinoipb  into  Fianee,  where, 
out  of  thbty-lottr  nnliioM  of  people,  not  moia  thaa  two  mittioas  am  el  a 
fiuth  different  firam  the  ettabiiehment.  The  poMtienof  Louii  Napoleon, 
by  eomparatiTe  reafooing,  nuiy  well  make  him  hentate  regavdii^  Borne. 
An  ettab&ihed  eleigy  is  a  most  fonnsdaUe  body  fee  a  riderte  resist  i^n 
a  potitieal  qaestian  in  any  oountry,  for  none  earry  their  enmities  £aftber; 
henoe  the  odlmn  akolo^rtwes  faaa  beoome  a  profadb* 

Louis  Napoleon,  thereisre,  panses  xegmding  Borne*  Theee  ara  often 
political  neeesnties  to  which  iiiclinatisn  nnet  give  waj.  The  French 
ruler  oan  hatw  no  affection  £or  the  Yatiemi,  which  has  agaueand  again 
treated  him  and  his  fsmaly  with  insults  Tfanie  aie  no  enmities  s»  bitter 
as  these  which  are  ganersited  under  wniiar  cisoamstaaces*    They  who 


oeasuie  the  French  rales,  do  se  without  ai^  eipcriense  of  the  heads  of 
empires  in  similar  positions  as  has  been  just  instanced  in  England.  Hie 
trae  policy  of  France  is  to  see  Italy  frse,  as  an  additional  hasrier  against 
the  feudal  and  time-'wem  piiacbles  of  AsBtria*  Roase  can  only  e&r  a 
passive  resistanoe  and  a  war  of  moontaan  bandits  in  alliance  with  the 
Bourbon— -a  sonry  eshibitien  of  the  Vicar  of  ChoBt  and  the  tnm  pnn* 
c^ks  of  the  onginal  fisich.  The  Vatican  will  not  lend  itaetf  i»  anyad- 
Tanoed  psiaotple  ahatswr,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  eentinne  its  oppo- 
stion,  to  make  its  fall  less  i^giettcd  by  those  of  its  own  crsed  The 
Bomagaeoe  and  the  Mssches  are  sesersd  for  cfer  from  the  Fapaey,  and 
if  it  continoee  to  tvy  the  patience  of  Italy  to  the  last^  perhaps  Laais 
Napt^eott,  not  reluetnitly,  amy  yet  oisr  it  a  spiritual  sojourn  at  Avignmi ! 
The  time  is  past  wfasn  popatar  rights  can  be  deniad  with  impnnily; 
Ihey  are  admitted  in  the  mcsociYilised  states.  Prassia  isat  this  moment 
Btruggrmg  for  them.  England,  Fxaace^  Belgmm,  Italy,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Prussia^' will  eodubb  the  principle  of  goveraments  fsoadsd  on  a 
popular  basis  to  a  sscst  important  ami  influential  extant  thseugheut 
Europe.  The  social  imtiatire  thee  taken  cannot  letragnds^  The  other 
nations,  aren  Anstria,  nrast  fotto w.    The  petty  satrapa  of  Gesmaay  BMist 


gire  no  aoooimt.  Hie  next  mondng,  before  tiie  gufl^  par^  could  KppeKtf  the 
Mamm^  €knmia6  ftom  London  bed  reached  the  minister,  tlielMce  de  Csaes^  who 
then  saw  that  the  matter  Snnied  upon  the  accideDt  ef  a  paissity  of  latailiaiftBce. 
He  became  leaunable  oa  ike  affair,  hot  both  the  dukeaad  the  water  were 
equally  at  a  loss  to  discorer  how  the  Ckreniele  could  haye  got  firom  Bome^  eaolu- 
sirely,  the  oo^  of  a  document  up  to  that  moment  coDsidend  a  lecret  between 
the  cearts  of  Rome  and  Paxis;  thematler  ended  wHh  an  awkwaid  coartesy. 
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look  to  tlieir  miexoooMnio  domiiiioiif  •  BuiiU  U  making  wite  nfoniu^ 
but  tbeM  the  ootirt  if  before  the  people  in  political  fcieooey  and  the  pro« 
greis»  to  be  sore)  moit  be  proportionably  ilow.  With  aU,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time. 

Italy,  Europe^  humanityi  are  all  indebted  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  his 
assistanee  to  a  land  labouring  under  a  double  tyranny.  His  motives  are 
impugned ;  granted  that  he  savr  in  hb  interrarenoe  an  opportunity  of 
driving  back  those  waves  that  were  rolling  thmr  muddy  slime  and  putrid 
waters  over  the  fair  lauds  of  Italjr,  and  Sius  eurbing  most  usefully  that 
tainted  Ghhibeline  stream  which  pnded  itaelf  in  overwhelming  the  progress 
<Mf  fireedom  and  intelligenoe.  No  matter  whether  the  interest  of  France  or 
Italy  were  the  impulse,  the  act  was  for  the  benefit  of  universal  man,  irre- 
spective of  any  advantfl^  to  France;  and  let  it  be  so  conridered  by  those, 
and  they  are  not  a  few  even  in  this  country,  who,  as  well  as  groaning 
bwardly  at  the  march  of  events,  and  the  extmotion  of  obsolete  prindples, 
charge  their  own  government  with  crime  in  aiding  such  views,  quoting 
rusty  saws  and  wretched  sophisms  to  bear  them  ont     Vain  is  such  a 

rt  ag^ainst  the  progress  of  events.  What  had  the  past  century  to 
r  in  its  best  efforts  compared  to  the  present,  but  sanguinary  wan,  in 
which  the  people  had  no  interest— histories  of  servitude  and  oppressioa 
and  triumphs  of  arbitrary  power  exhibiUng  a  miserable  contrast  to 
the  popular  triumphs  of  the  present,  in  art,  science,  freedom,  peace,  and 
all  that  contributes  to  elevate  character  and  extend  public  liberty. 

The  modem  state  of  society  is  essentially  of  toe  popular  element, 
elevated  upon  the  wrecks  of  that  feudality  which  was  introduced  into 
England  at  the  Norman  invasion  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  which  it 
even  tiien  grievously  oppressed,  but  was  modified  in  eariy  times  by  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  feith,  or,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  by  the 
superior  intelligence  and  craft  of  the  clergy  of  that  politksal  Church. 
The  feudal  \oiA»  were  as  ignorant  as  they  were  barbarous.  It  is  on 
record  that  the  art  of  penmanship  was  rare  among  them.  Even  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  the  chaplain  of  the  lord's  household  was  re- 
quested to  make  up  the  weekly  accounts  of  a  '^  Sunday  morning,"  clearly 
because  the  ^  derk"  was  the  man  on  the  establbhment  alone  dble  to  ner- 
form  the  task.  Feudality  was  the  creature  of  Northern  barbarism  wnen 
Borne  was  the  head  of  the  popular  theocracy,  both  ruling  Europe  between 
them.  The  German  reformers  attacked  the  Roman  theocracy  and  shook 
the  feudality.  Both  became  united  in  their  attempts  at  dominion  over 
the  masses  m  organising  resistance,  but  the  reformers  triumphed  over  both. 
The  reign  of  the  popular  principle  of  rule,  confessed  in  England  and 
partially  acted  upon,  was  not  established  on  the  Continent  until  the 
French  revolution,  so  terrible  in  its  action  from  external  compression^ 
nor  was  it  fully  realised  in  England  until  the  peering  of  the  Reform  Act, 
which,  togetheor  with  the  law  administration  which  knows  no  differenoe 
between  crown  and  subject,  and  is  above  all  suspicion  in  practice,  has  leffc 
only  inert  traces  of  the  feudal  reign,  as  in  the  game-laws,  for  example. 
In  lEVanoe  it  iuis  been  wholly  exterminated.  With  its  destruction,  and 
that  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of  Bome^  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  professing  uie  Catholic  faith  can  alone  hope  to  see  rational 
freedom  germinate  within  their  borders.  Italy  had  been  long  ripe  for 
the  salutarv  change.  The  Papal  hour  of  active  mischief  may  have  ex- 
pired, but  it  will  act  pasrively  to  its  last  gasp.    It  is  out  of  its  nature  to 
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act  rationally— it  will  die  ont  sooner.  Italy  most  and  will  be  free.  The 
Pope,  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  must  not  longer  play  the  double 
ehiuracter.  The  high  priest,  as  among  the  Jews,  he  may  be,  if  he  pleases> 
but  there  must  be  a  Moses  to  take  care  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
Italian  people,  and,  keeping  Aaron  to  his  sacrificial  duties  in  the  taber- 
nacle, prevent  his  making  crowned  calres  any  more,  or  riding  on  the 
necks  of  the  people  who  demand  the  natural  right  of  freedom  and  the 
enacting  of  their  own  laws. 

To  England  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  an  enslaved  people  is  not 
unimportant,  as  adding  strength  to  the  more  enlightened  of  the  human 
family.  Knowledge  follows  freedom.  The  CathoUc  Irish  seem,  on  the 
part  of  the  more  prominent  apostles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fttith,  to  take 
the  side  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  against  the  enlightened  popu* 
lation  of  Ital^— a  proof  how  much  behmd  the  time  is  tlMt  part  of  the 
Irish  population.  If  we  were  asked  why  this  is  the  case,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  deploraUe  popular  ignorance^ 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  to  maintain.  Cut  off  from  com- 
municating with  any  other  people  except  those  of  another  frith,  and  only 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  thur  Church,  not  as  followed  by  the  en- 
lightened people  of  Italy,  but  strictly  bound  to  Uie  inveterate  absurdities 
and  time-worn  superstitions  of  the  Roman  highflyers,  it  can  hardly  be 
marvelled  at  that  the  obsolete  principles  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  are  those  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  backward  state  of  the  country 
in  the  arts  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  narrow  views  and  avoidance  it 
travelling  out  of  the  time* worn  track  of  the  old  Catholic  population.  In 
the  NorUi  American  states  the  same  thing  is  observable.  Fasts,  feasts,  and 
fighting  are  the  traits  of  the  Irish  there,  who  in  Europe  shout  for  the 
Pope^  and  down  with  the  Italian  people.  The  liberation  of  Italy,  there* 
fore,  has  a  double  interest  for  En^ishmen,  since  it  shows  that  a  Catholic 
nation  may  keep  its  faith,  and  yet  advance  with  the  age.  It  was  with 
pain  we  saw  in  the  return  of  shipfnng  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other 
day,  that  Scotland,  with  its  barren  lands,  half  the  amount  of  arable  land, 
and  an  inclement  climate,  possessed  of  three  million  of  population  only, 
had  twic^  as  many  ships  as  Ireland,  with  six  or  seven  millions  of  population 
and  a  soil  proverbially  fertile.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  emancipated  Italians,  we  may  expect 
to  see  Ireland  what  it  never  can  be  until  the  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  tyranny, 
and  uiat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  the  sanction  of  God  or  nature. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  this  digression  and  its  inferences. 

In  respect  to  Italy,  we  must  wait  events.  The  petty  territory  of  Rome 
may  find  some  such  fortunate  concatenation  of  drcumstances  as  made  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula  free^  operate  by-and-by  in  her  favour :  let  us  wait 
events  a  little  longer.  There  is  no  need  of  a  miracle  when,  in  the  order 
of  things,  the  movement  is  in  all  events  certain  not  to  be  retrograde. 
Neither  king  nor  people  will  more  be  subjected  to  the  lust  of  temporal 
power  under  religious  pretences,  while  the  children  of  freedom  of  every 
language,  nation,  and  form  of  rule,  recalling  the  power  attained  by  past 
preteucea  and  hypocrisies  for  ever  destroved,  exdaim,  jovfully,  *^  How  art 
thou  fallen  from  Hoiven,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! 
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bf  a  few  broken,  etrnest  words,  De  Yigne  toM  hetxii  that  fiEital  mar- 
iiiqg«-4>oiid  which  had  cost  Hm  fab  BMther's  fife,  stamed  his  own  name, 
bamshed  fana  from  his  ancestral  home,  cmed  his  life  widi  a  hitter  and 
futile  vegfret,  and  now  brought  miaerr  on  a  life  dearer  than  his  own ;  and 
it  looehedHra  deeply  to  see,  as  she  ustened  to  his  story,  how  utterly  her 
owv  eorrow  was  merged  mto  her  grief  for  htm  ]  her  misery  at  all  lie 
had  mdfani  in  fait  crael  bondage;  her  loaliang,  at  the  thooght  of  dd 
he  had  borne  for  those  eleten  long  years,  in  even  nominal  connexion 
wilii  each,  as  ber  quick  perception  had  told  her  the  Trefen  most  be« 
It  ioached  him  de^ily  to  see  how  her  own  wrongs,  and  his  want  of 
caoddnr  and  of  truth  towards  her,  feded  away  nnremembersd  in  ner  gnef 
and  sympathy  fer  him,  and  she  was  more  dear,  mors  dangerous  to  him 
in  that  hoar  of  suffering,  than  in  her  most  brdliant,  her  most  tender,  her 
gay«it,  flweeteit,  or  most  bewitcliing  moments. 

.  Wrapt  in  that  silent  commnnion,  absorbed  in  the  bitteraess  in  which 
the  ftrst  moments  cC  Hieir  reonion  were  eteeped,  neiAer  heard  a  foot&Q 
on  the  forest  turf,  nor  saw  the  presence  of  one,  who,  drawing  near  them, 
loeised  on  the  completion  of  niat  Tengeance  which  had  stmck  its  first 
blew  so  many  years  before,  and  now  came  to  deal  its  last  They  neiAer 
saw  nor  heaSrd  her,  till  her  chill,  coarse,  harsh  tones  stirred  the  sweet, 
soft  air. 

^  Miss  TresalHan,  two  years  ago  yon  tfiose  to  disbdiere,  or  feign  to 
disbefiere,  my  claims  npon  yoor  lover.  Ask  Major  DeVicne  now,  in  my 
presence,  if  he  can  dare  to  deny  that  I  am  his  lawful  wedded  ^fe  ?** 

With  an  inrolantwy  cry  of  horror,  Alma  looked  up,  instinctively 
dingiar  closer  to  De  VigDe  in  tiie  presence  of  this  woman,  so  loathsome 
and  so  hatefel  to  them  botii.  With  a  fierce  oath  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
standing  once  more  fece  to  feee,  as  he  had  stood  at  the  mamage  akar 
of  Yigne,  with  the  woman  whom  the  Church  had  made  his  wife.  There 
they  met  at  last  in  the  solemn,  silent  aisles  of  the  great  royal  forest, 
heaven  above-head,  nature  around  so  calm,  so  feir,  so  peaceM ;  there 
they  met  at  last,  those  two  fierce  foes  whom  the  marriage-laws  assumed 
to  hold  as  ''two  whom  God  had  joined  together!"  she  k>oking  at  him 
with  her  cruel  lauefa,  a  leering  triumph  in  her  cold  glittering  eyes,  a  devilish 
sneer  upon  her  lip,  hating  him  with  the  chill,  ceaseless  hate  which  evil 
natures  feel  fer  those  whom  they  have  wronged ;  he  ganng  down  on  her, 
his  brow  crimson  with  the  conflicting  passions  warring  in  him,  his  eyes 
flashing  fire  on  her,  his  fece  dark  with  the  anger,  the  loathing,  and  the 
scorn  the  very  sight  of  her  at  such  a  moment  roused  in  him.     Between 
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hiAy  dioigliag  toU9ai»iava|;iBterior£orkiiB,aBif  tofUaldhi^ 
the  crael  faatawd  of  hU  wife  vui  daadliMt  foe— eliiigiii|[^  to  Um  as  if  tho 
defied  all  power  to  part  thea^  yet  feared  eeoM  hand  ttoinger  tiieB  her 
DWAwkiebw 


ow»  wkieb  would  wieoek  then  omndor — woe  the  woaaaa  ho  loved.  Oti 
thoMo  hand,  tiw  Ao^ovil  that  had  eiuaed  his  life;  oo  thocither,  the 
bettor  ODfelt  which  had  Beetled  ia  his  heart  toftoo<di  aU  its  d«^>cr  eboidi^ 
aad  wahen  ail  ite  purer  aspiratiaaa. 

The  Tiofuaif  looked  a^  him,  aod  amiled  a  sanile  that  chilled  his  blood 
as  the  oold  gjoeafi  of  the  dagfw  io  the  moonlight  dnlle  Ifae  hlood  of  a 
maa  waking  finutaafoet  dreama  to  find  iuinself  fiitteaod  aad  baand  in  the 
datehee  of  his  most  eruel  Ibe. 

«« Ask  him.  Miss  IWasillian  T  she  said  agaia«  '» Ton  disbelieved  m. 
SoeifGfaaJviUede  Vigaoywhoin  bygone  di^s  used  to  boast  veiy  grandly 
of  bis  truth  and  honour,  dare  tell  you  a  lie  l)€ffere  asy  iatrn^  and  say  that! 
am  aot  his  lawful  wife." 

Cold  and  haughty  lushed  the  words  to  Alma's  lips,  her  dark-blue  eyes 
flashing  with  the  seom  and  the  ^a^  latent  in  her  sead^Soatheiiii  natUN^ 
and  impetuous  passion  blazing  into  fiame: 

*'  Major  do  Yigne  would  not  lower  himself  so  far  to  yoor  lord  as  to 
tell  a  raisdiood,  though  he  well  night  bo  tempted  to  seaounce  the  stain 
upon  his  naase  of  oono«don  with  mob  as  yomself.  Bat  he  has  nethuig 
to  confesa.  I  know  aUi  and  if  die  aonrow  he  his,  the  shama  of  his  mar- 
liage  rests  scdely  apeo  yoo." 

The  Tiofusis  laughed  soeraftiUy  to  oovar  her  mortifieatioa.  She  had 
never  ftoanted  on  De  Vigne  having  himself  confessed  his  OGarriM^  aad 
she  was  cheatod  of  her  wished-for  toumph  in  tearii^  from  hdm  his  last 
love,  in  seeing  his  hanghty  head  bowed  before  hut,  and  in  driving  fraos 
his  side  the  woman  whom  she  bated,  for  that  one  eutting  speech  at  St. 
CroeiSy  almost  as  bitteriy  as  she  hated  him. 

fiho  laughed  that  coarse,  harsh  laugh  wUch,  with  many  other  of  the 
traces  of  her  origin  and  her  innate  vulgarity,  had  crept  out  since,  ber.aiai 
now  attained,  she  had  flang  off  that  ever-uneongenial  gloss  and  varnish  of 
refinement  which  she  had  aaumed  to  hire  De  Vigne. 

'*  You  take  the  high  hand,  yoang  lady  I  Wdl,  yon  are  very  wise  to 
make  the  most  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and  since  you  cannot  be  his  wife,  to 

Extend  it  is  the  more  boaooiable  post  to  be  bis  mistress!  I  wash  yon  joy ; 
love  has  over  been  so  very  liunous  for  its  constancy !" 
"  Woman !  silence !"  broke  in  De  Vigae^  so  fiercely,  that  oven  the  Tre- 
fusis  paoied  for  the  moment,  and  shrank  firom  the  lurid  fire  fiashix^  from 
ha  eyos,  and  the  dark  wrath  gathered  in  his  faoe.  ''If  you  dare 
to  breathe  another  of  your  brutai  insults  in  her  ear,  I  vow  bv  Heaven 
that  yoor  sex  shall  not  shield  you  from  my  vengeance.  Yon  have 
wronged  me  enough.  You  shall  not  venture  to  try  your  coarse  insolence 
and  ribald  jests  on  one  as  high  above  you  in  her  pniity  and  nobility  and 
truth  as  yon  heavens  are  above  the  earth  I  My  love,  my  darling!^  he 
whispered  paamonately,  bowing  his  head  ovor  Alma,  who  still  clang  to 
his  arm,  her  colour  changing  from  a  crimson  flush  to  an  ashy  whiteness, 
her  faoe  full  of  horror,  terror,  loathing,  soom  at  the  fint  coarse  words 
that  had  ever  been  spoken  to  her— that  had  ever  breathed  to  her  of 
shame  1  <'  do  not  heed  her ;  do  not  listen  to  b^.     She  is  a  bold,  had 
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woman,  who  ear«fl  not  what  aha  layi,  ao  that  it  may  ating  or  nriare  mew 
Oh  Godt  forgive  me  I  that  I  should  have  brought  yon  into  thia  !* 

^  Puritv !  nobilitv  T  n-aehoad  the  Trafbsia,  with  her  eold,  load  kngh* 
*<  Sbce  wnen  luive  tnoae  new  idola  had  any  attraction  for  yon,  char  Gnn- 
Tille  ?  In  bygone  days  all  yon  used  to  care  for  werct  if  I  recollect  rightly^ 
a  carnation  Uoom  and  a  fine  6gnre ;  and  if  the  external  pleased  your 
senses,  I  ncTcr  knew  yon  care  particularly  for  the  orer-deanliness  of 
mind  and  character.  How  long  have  you  begun  to  learn  platonica  ? 
The  rdle  will  hardly  suit  you  long,  I  fancy.  Why,  we  shall  have  yom 
^  moral''  next,  and  preaching  '*  pure"  religion*  A  lec^pard  cannot  change 
bis  spots,  we  have  holy  authority  for  believing ;  nor  can  you  change  your 
nature^  and  keep  faithful  ox  months  togedier.  If  Miss  Tressillian  bkea 
to  be  added  to  the  string  of  your  cast-w  loves,  it  u  no  concern  of  nune^ 
though  you  are  my  husband." 

His  nee  new  white  as  death ;  he  to  stand  by  and  hear  Alma  insulted 
thus !  With  a  fierce  gesture  he  lifMi  his  arm ;  fof|;etfol  of  her  sex,  he 
would  have  struck  her  in  his  wrath,  his  giief,  his  insulted  pride,  his  nuid- 
dened  passions ;  but  Alma  caught  his  arm : 

^^¥orm^9dhB '* 

The  low,  trembling  words,  the  touch  of  her  Utile  soft  hand,  the  sight 
of  her  pale,  upraised  fooe,  with  its  dark  fond  eyes,  stood  between  him 
and  his  passion  as  no  other  thing  on  earth  would  have  done.  For  ^  her 
sake"  his  arm  dropped,  and  he  stopped  in  that  mad  anger  in  whidi,  if  he 
had  given  reins  to  it,  he  could  have  murdered  the  woman  who,  not  content 
with  vengeance  upon  him,  must  come  to  wreak  it  on  another  dearer  than 
himself.  The  dark  blood  surged  again  over  his  brow ;  he  put  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  as  he  had  done  at  the  marriage-altar,  to  keep  down  the 
storm  of  passions  raging  in  hb  heart 

*'  Out  of  my  sifl'ht,  out  of  my  sight,"  he  muttered,  '^  or  by  Heaven  I 
shall  say  or  go  Uiat  you  will  wiw  to  your  dying  day  unsaid  and  nn* 
done  I" 

Something  in  the  grand  wrath  of  his  tempestuous  and  fiery  nature  awed 
and  stilled  even  the  Trefosis ;  a  dogged  sullenness  overspread  her  Cue; 
she  was  foiled  and  mastered,  and  for  the  first  time  her  revenge  waa 
wrested  from  her  grasp.  Whether  she  would  have  left  him  subdued  by 
a  nature  even  stronger  than  her  own,  or  whether  she  would  have  stood 
her  ground  and  expended  the  vulgar  anger  of  her  character  in  coarse 
jests  and  ribald  sneers,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  at  that  minute  light  laughter 
and  lighter  footsteps,  and  low  merry  voices,  broke  on  their  ear,  and  through 
the  beech-boughs  of  the  Gros  Fouteau  came  Madame  de  la  Vielleooor  and 
her  party,  who,  baring  a  sort  of  fl&te  champ^tre  in  the  forest,  had  come 
to  look  R>r  La  Petite  Tressillian,  whom  they  had  left  alone  at  her  own  re- 
quest to  sketch  the  sunlight  glancine  off  and  on  among  the  massive 
branches  and  budding  leaves  of  Richelieu's  Oak. 

Madame  de  la  Viellecour  recognised  De  Vigne  with  surprise ;  she  saw, 
moreover,  that  she  and  her  party  were  come  at  an  untimely  season  on  a 
painful  scene ;  but,  like  a  well-bred  woman  of  the  world,  showed  neith«r 
astonishment  nor  consciousness,  but  coming  forward  with  her  delicate 

f loved  hands  outstretched,  welcomed  him  home  with  pleasant  fluent 
'rench  words  of  congratulation  and  pleasure. 
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It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  leamt,  Ion|^  yean  before,  the  first 
lesson  society  gives  it  pupils :  to  smile  when  their  hearts  are  breaking ; 
to  seem  calm  and  courteoos  when  fiercest  thoughts  are  rioting  within ; 
to  wear  a  pleasant,  tranquil,  unmoved  air  while  the  vultures  gnaw  at  their 
lifo-strings,  as  the  Indian  at  his  funeral  pyre  smiles  on  those  who  would 
lain  see  him  quiver  and  hear  him  groan.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he 
had  learnt  "  good  breeding"  in  its  most  essential  point ;  knew  how  to 
suffer  and  give  no  siffn— a  lesson  they  learn  to  the  highest  perfection 
who  suffer  most — or  he  could  hardly  have  answered  Mi^me  de  Vielle- 
conr  as  he  did,  calmly,  courteously  listening  to  her  fluent  congratulations 
while  the  stormy  passions,  just  aroused  in  m  their  fullest  strength,  raged 
and  warred  in  nis  heart;  while  on  the  one  side  stood  the  woman  he  so 
passionately  loved,  on  the  other  the  wife  he  as  passionately  loathed. 

"  Come  back  to  dinner  with  us,'*  continued  Madame  de  Viellecour ; 
**  the  carriages  are  waiting  near.  Alma,  ma  belle,  you  look  ill ;  you  are 
tired,  and  the  sun  hail  been  too  hot.** 

She  turned  away  with  her  gay  party,  talking  to  De  Yigne,  who  in- 
stinctively followed  and  aosweml  the  Duchess,  who  kept  up  the  flow  of 
conversation  for  him  ;  he  dared  not  look  into  that  fair,  fond  face  beside 
him,  nor  she  into  his.  Suddenly  the  clear,  cold,  hard  tones  of  the  Tre- 
fnsis,  at  whom,  since  his  last  words,  he  had  not  glanced,  and  whom 
Madame  de  la  Viellecour  had  not  observed  in  the  demi-lumi^re  of  the 
forest,  which  was  growing  dark,  now  tiiat  the  sun  had  set,  hissed  through 
the  air,  arresting  adl : 

'*  Granville,  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  few  words  before  you  leave.  I 
thought  it  was  not  comme  il  niut  for  a  husband  to  accept  an  invitation 
before  his  wife's  face  in  which  she  was  not  included  1" 

Madame  de  la  Viellecour  turned  suddenly ;  the  harsh  and  rapid  English 
was  lost  on  the  rest  of  her  party,  but  she,  despite  all  her  tact  and  high 
breeding,  stared  first  at  the  speaker,  then  at  De  Vigne. 

**  Mais !— <}uelle  est  done  cette  femme !" 

He  did  not  hear  her;  he  had  swung  round,  his  face,  even  to  his  lips, 
white  and  livid  with  passion — passion  too  deep  and  concentred  to  find 
for  the  moment  vent  in  words.  Careless  of  all  observers,  Alma  clasped 
both  hands  upon  his  arm  : 

"Do  not  go,"  she  whispered.  "  Come  with  me.  Do  not  stay  with 
her,  if  you  love  me  1" 

For  once  he  was  deaf  to  her  prayer ;  his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  filled 
with  lurid  fire;  it  was  unutterable  torture  to  have  that  woman ~bold, 
bad,  hateful,  all  that  he  knew  her  to  be — stand  there  and  claim  him 
as  her  husbaaid,  with  that  fiendish  laugh  and  coarse  exultation,  before  the 
one  so  unspeakably  dear  and  precious  to  him — torture  that  goaded  him 
till  he  felt  rather  devil  than  man.  ^  A  few  words  with  me !  Yes !  we 
will  have  a  few  more  words.  By  Heaven,  they  shall  be  such  as  you  will 
remember  to  your  grave." 

Alma  clung  to  his  arm,  breathless,  trembling,  white  with  fear,  as  he 
muttered  the  words  fiercely  under  his  breath :  "  Granville,  Granville,  if 
jou  love  me,  do  not  stay  with  her  I  She  will  madden  you,  she  will  kill 
you,  she  will  make  you  do  something  you  will  repent.  For  my  sake, 
conae;  leave  her  to  do  and  say  her  worst.  She  is  beneatn  your 
rengeance  1" 
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'For  the  first  time  heww  deaf  to  her  entrecties-^for  ihe^first  timeJlie 
wotdd  not  listen  to  her  voice.  He  put  her  hands  offxhi8'«nn,>tuid 
answered' her  in  the  same  low  whisper: 

*•  Go,  my  dariing ;  I  will  rejoin  yen.  -FearYiotiikig  from  rnet ;  fkte  has 
already  done  her  worst,  and  in  all  I  da  or  say^vhile  ray' life  lasts,  I  shall 
remember  you,     €k>  1" 

He  spoke  gently,  btit  too  firmly  for  her  to  resist' him.  iHe  toised  to 
Madame  de  la  Y ieilecour : 

**  Allow  me,  Madame,' to  speak  a' few -words  with  this  person.  I  will 
rejoin  yon  as  soon  as  possible.     You  do  not  dine' till  nine?'' 

'<  Not  till  nine !  I  will  leave  a  horse  for  you  at  the  eatiSDce  •  df  -  tike 
Gros  Fouteau— 'au  Tevoir  V* 

Certain  indistinct  memories  arose  in  the  Duchess's  mind  ^eff  a  story- her 
brother,  poor  little  Cul-ly!  had  told  her,  long  i^,  of  some  ualiappy 
and  ill-assorted  marriage  his-  idol  and  his  chief,  Granville  de  Vigue,  >faaa 
made.  W^ith  ready  tact  she  hastened  to  cover  whatever  was  disagieeaUe 
to  him,  and' with  a  qnidc  gvess^at  the  tmth,  she  glaae^  at  AknaV^we, 
and  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  with  her  parasol : 

'^Ya  t'en  petite;  il  commence  k  faire'froid  et  ees  beaux -yeaxtbleimc 
sont  trop  chers  a  trop  du  monde,  pour  que  je  te  permette  'de  t'enrhomer.*' 

They  went ;  a'  tnm  in  the  road  soon  hid  them  from  8ight,'«nd*De  Yigae 
and  the  woman  who  called  herself  his  wife  were  left  in  the  t;«rittght, 
deepening  aroutfdthem.  They  stood  alone;  the ^leer  soft  skies ahove^ 
the  g^eat  shadows  of  the  mighty  forest  deepening  slowly  townds  them 
over  the  velvet  tnrf.  For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  Peiiwps  the  memory 
was  too  strong  in  both  of  eleven  years  before,  when  they  had  stcK)d  thus 
face  to  face  before  the  marriage-altar,  to  take  those  vows— "<»  one  side  a 
lie  and  a  fraud,  on  the  other  a  curse  life-long  and  inexoraUe. 

Alma  knew  him  aright — this  woman  did  madden  him.  Bhchad  setf  light 
to  all  the  hottest  passions  in  him,  and  they  now  -flared 'aod  n^d  ^r  be- 
yond any  power  of  his  to  still  them.  Fiery  as*  his  naturewas,  the' hate 
and  anguish  to  which  the  past  hour  had  roused  him,  his  loathing  lor  this 
woman,  who  only  bore  his  name  to  dishonour  it,  and  >only  «sed  1)he  tte^^f 
wife  to  torture  and  insult  him,  overmastered- reason  and  self-control,*  and 
unloosed  the  bonds  of  all  that  was  darker  and  fiercer  in  his  ebaraoter, 
which  lay  unstirred  in  him  as  in  a  lesser  or  a  greater  measure  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men. 

She  spoke  first,  with  that  coarse  sneer  npon  her  face  *wbich  Touted 
him  and  stung  him  more  bitteriy  than  anything— the  sneer  that  had 
been  on  her  lips  when  she  signed  her  name  in  the  register  at  'Vigae : 

^^  Granville  de  Yigne,  we  have  met  at  last!  It  is  twenW  yean  emoe 
we  partefd  at  Frestonhills.  You  have  found  my  promised  ^reTcnge  no 
child's  play,  no  absurd  bombast  as  you  fancied  it,  eh?  'I  b^ooled  you, 
I  intoxicated  you.  I  led  you  on,  against  counse],  reason,  prodeace.  II 
made  you  ofier  me  your  name,  your  grand  old  name  which  you -prised 
so  high  I  I  won  you  as  my  husband,  my  husband  '  until  death  us  shall 
part.'  Do  you  remember  the  sweet  words- of  the  marri^e- service' that 
bound  us  together  for  life,  mon  cher  ?  T  won  you  as  my-huafaaiHl— ^I,  the 
beggar's  daughter!  I  have  driven  you  from  your  hesne;  I  have  »^^4f^ 
the  memory  of  your  mother  a  weight  of  remorse  to  you  for  ever  ;  I  have 
cheapened  your  name,  and  made  it  hateful  to  you ;  I  have  exiled  yea 
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often  kom  your  country  ;  I  stand  :a  W,-a8  long  as  yjou  and  I  shall  live, 
to  your  peace  and  faapinness.  You  laughed  once  when  J- vowed  to  be 
revengea  on  you;  you  can  hardly  laugh  jBLtAt  now. !" 

*^  Oh  !  devil  incarnate !"  burst  from  ^Be  Vigne,  4JI  the  nad  agony  in 
him  breaking  bounds.  <'  Oh !  wretch,  divorc^  in  truth  from  the  day 
we  atood  together  at  the  altar,  evil  enough  I  (have  done,  but  not 
enough  to  be  cursed  with  you  I  JQave  I  been  so  fiur  worse  than  my 
fellow-men  that  I  must  needs  be  punished  with  such  cruel  chastise- 
Bient  ?  Ywh  were  revenged ;  your  lust  for.  position  and  money  made  you 
plan  out  eohemes  wihich — I  being  ^drunk  with  madaess-^^eucceeded  and 
triumphed.  But  hardened  as  you  are,  you  may  tremble  at  the  fiend  you 
laise  ins  me.  .  I' tell  you  in  your  wildest  dreams  you  never  pictured,  in  his 
fie»«est'WBath.no  mortal  ever  felt  the^hate —ther  fearful  i  hate— that  I  now 
feel  for  you  T 

She  laughed  again^that  coarse,  cold,  brutal  laugh  which  thitUed 
through  every  inmost'fibre  ofs  his  Jiatnre. 

'*  No  doubt  you  do,  tor  the  bonds  by  which  I  hold  yeu  are  those  that. 
Bekher  churoh  nor  lav,- wealth  nor  desire,  onee  forged,  can.  break.  You 
want  your,  freedom,  Granville  de  Vigne ;  but  while  I  live  you  know  well 
eiKMigli  that  da  what  yoa  may  you  will  never  have  it.  You  want  to  wash 
off  the  stain,  from  your  'name.  *Yoa  want  to .  go  back  to  your  lordly  home 
without  my  memory  poisoning  the  air.  You  want  your  liberty,-  if  only 
on  the  old  plea  for  -  which  you  used:  to  want  all  things  that  were,  not  easy 
to  .get,  because  it  is  unattainable.  Of  course  you  hate  me  !  Perhaps 
that.goMen-haked  child  whom. I. found  you  weeping  over  so  pathetically, 
finding  mora  love  an  unprofitable  connexion,  wanted  to  'work  on  you  to 
put  your  freedom  in  her  hands,  and  you  would  £un  be  .quit  of  me,,  to  pay 
down  the  price  again  for  a  new/  passion^-^" 

With  a  fierce  spring  like  a  panther,  J>e  Yigne  seised  her  by  the  arm, 
ii^iile  even  she  reomled  from  the^dask;  passion  lowering  on  his  brow  and 
flaming  in  his  eyes. 

'*  Dare  to  brwtthe  one  wood  of  her  again,,  and.  I  shall  forget  your  sex ! 
Her  name  shall  never  be  pellotedby  passing  your  lips,  nor  her  purity 
sallied  by  even  a  hint  from  yoar  coarse  mind.  Let  her  alone,  I  tell  yo^, 
or  by  Heaven  it  may  be  worse  for  you  than  you  ever  dream !" 

She  quailed  before  the  passion  in  his  voice,  the  strength  of  the  iron 
grip  in  which  he  held  her ;  but  her  .fiendish  delight  in  goading  him  to 
fiury  outweighed  her  fear.     She  laughed  again. 

''  Sullied !  polluted !  I  faney  your  protection  will  do  that  more  com- 
pletely than  my  pity.  Bemember,  your  love  damns  a  woman  almost  as 
utterly  as  the  Roman  J^mperor's  approach !  Eemember,  the  world  will 
luodly  believe  in  the  parity  and  noUlity  on  which  it  now  pleases  you  to 
sentimentalise  so  prettily ;  it  will  hardly  believe  in. them  from  a  lion  like 
GxMiviilee  de  Vigne,-  espeoially  when  he  selects  for  his  inamorata  one  of 
Vane  CasUeton's  forsaken  loves  l" 

An  oath,. so  fierce,  that  it.  startled  .even  her,  stopped  her  in  her  jeer- 
ingp,  coarse,  and  hardened  ^slander.  The  boiling  oil  was  flung  upon 
^e  seething  flames,  lashing  them  into  fury.  He  was  stung  past  all 
endurance,  and  the  insult  to  his  strongest  and  most  precious  love,  the 
dander  of  the  woman  whan  he  knew. as  noble  and  4bs.atainless  as  any 
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child  of  man  can  ever  be,  goaded  him  on  to  madness.  Anger,  fuiy, 
hatred,  entered  into  him  in  their  Mlest  force ;  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
in  that  moment  what  he  did ;  the  blood  surged  over  his  brain,  and  flamed 
in  his  vdns  like  molten  fire ;  he  seized  her  in  his  grasp  as  a  tiger  on  his 
prey. 

'*  Woman,  devil,  silenoe !  Oh  that  you  were  of  my  sex,  that  I  could 
wreak  such  vengeance  on  you  for  your  slanderous  lies  as  you  should  cany 
with  you  to  the  grave." 

Her  fierce  and  cruel  eyes  looked  into  his  in  the  dull  grey  twilight,  with 
that  leer  and  triumph  in  them  with  which  she  gloated  over  the  misery  she 
caused. 

<<Tou  would  kill  me  if  I  were  a  man?  I  dare  say,  though  I  am  a 
woman,  you  would  scarcely  scruple  to  do  so  if  you  were  not  sifraid  of  the 
law,  which  is  inexorable  on  murder  as  on  marriage !  You  would  not 
be  the  first  husband  who  killed  his  wife  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
another  woman,  though  whether  it  would  honour  your  boasted  escut* 
cheon  much—" 

She  stopped,  stricken  with  sudden  awe  and  fear  at  the  pasnon  she  had 
stung  and  tortured  into  beine.  As  his  eyes  looked  down  into  her  with 
the  fury  she  had  roused,  and  the  iron  ^pe  of  his  hands  clenched  harder 
and  harder  upon  her,  for  the  first  time  it  flashed  upon  her  that  she  was  in 
his  power — ^the  power  of  the  man  she  had  so  bitterly  wronged,  and  whom 
she  had  now  goaded  on  to  reckless  fury  and  maddened  despair.  She 
knew  his  fiery  passions — she  knew  his  lion-like  strength — she  knew  his 
cruel  and  unavenged  wrongs,  and  she  trembled,  and  shivered,  and  turned 
pale  in  his  relentless  grasp,  for  she  was  in  his  hands,  and  had  aroused  a 
tempest  she  knew  not  how  to  lay. 

'*  Wretch !  fiend !  if  you  tempt  me  to  wash  out  my  wrongs,  and  slay 
you  where  you  stand,  your  blood  will  be  on  your  own  head !" 

His  voice,  as  it  hissed  in  the  horrible  whisper,  sounded  strange  even  to 
his  own  ear,  every  nerve  in  his  brain  thrilled  and  throbbed,  flashes  of  fire 
danced  before  his  eyes,  through  which  he  saw  cold,  cruel,  hateful,  the  face 
of  his  temptress  and  his  foe.  The  cool  pale  heavens  whirled  around  him, 
the  giant  forms  of  the  forest  trees  seemed  dark  and  ghastly  shapes  laugh- 
ing at  his  wrongs  and  goading  him  to  crime.  His  grasp  tightened  and 
tightened  on  her ;  she  had  no  strength  against  him ;  her  life  was  in  his 
power,  that  life  which  only  existed  to  do  him  such  hideous  wrong ;  that 
life  which  stood  an  eternal  bar  between  him  and  love,  and  peace,  and 
honour ;  that  one  human  life  which  stood  barring  him  out  from  heaven, 
and  which  in  one  flash  of  time  he  could  snap,  and  still,  and  destroy  for  ever 
firom  hisipath,  which  its  presence  so  long  had  cursed. 

They  were  alone,  shrouded  and  sheltered  in  the  dim  solitude  of  the 
coming  night ;  there  were  no  witnesses  in  that  dense  forest,  no  eyes  to 
see,  no  ears  to  listen,  no  voices  to  whisper  whatever  might  be  done  under 
the  cover  of  those  silent  beechwood  shades. 

That  horrible  hour  of  temptation ! — coming  on  him  when,  with 
every  passion  stung  to  madness,  his  blood  glowed  ready  to  receive 
the  poison!  The  night  was  still  around  them,  there  was  not  a  sound 
save  the  sigh  of  the  forest  leaves;  not  a  thing  to  look  upon  them, 
save  the  little  crescent  moon  and  the  evening  star,  rising  from  the 
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d^g  sun-rays.  Night  and  Solitude— twin  tempters — ^gathered  round 
him;  his  heart  stood  still,  his  brain  was  on  fire,  his  eyes  blind  and 
dizssy;  alone,  out  of  the  grey  and  whirling  haze  around  him  he  saw  that 
cold  cruel  face,  with  its  mocking,  fiendish  gaze,  and  clear  and  horrible 
the  Toice  of  a  fell  Temptation  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'  Her  life  is  in  your 
hands,  revenge  yourself.  Wash  out  the  stain  upon  your  name,  win  back 
the  liberty  you  crave,  eflPace  the  loathsome  insults  on  the  woman  you  love. 
You  hate  her,  and  she  stands  between  you  and  the  heaven  you  crave — 
take  the  life  that  destroys  your  own.  For  your  love,  she  gave  you 
firaud ;  for  your  trust,  betrayal ;  for  your  name,  disgrace.  Avenge  it ! 
It  is  just!  One  blow,  never  heard,  and  never  known  by  any  mortal 
thing,  and  you  have  freedom  back  and  love  1" 

His  brain  reeled  under  the  horrible  temptation;  unconsciously  his 
grasp  tightened  and  tightened  upon  her,  too  strong  for  her  to  have  power 
or  movement  left.  The  night  whirled  around  him,  the  pale  blue  skies 
grew  crimson  as  with  blood,  the  great  gparled  trunks  of  the  trees  seemed 
to  mock  and  grin  like  horrid  spirits,  goading  him  to  evil,  his  passions 
surged 'in  madness  through  his  veins;  and  clear  and  horrible  he  seemed 
to  hear  a  tempter's  voice :  **  Avenge  your  wrongs,  and  you  are  free !" 
With  a  cry,  a  throe  of  agony,  he  flung  the  fell  allurement  firom  him, 
and  threw  her  from  his  grasp.  *' Devil,  temptress!  thank  Heaven,  not 
me,  I  have  not  murdered  you  to-night!"  She  lay  where  he  had  thrown 
her  in  his  unconscious  violence,  stunned,  less  by  the  fall  than  by  the  terror 
of  the  moment  past — ^that  moment  of  temptation  that  had  seemed  eternity 
to  both.  She  lay  on  the  fresh  forest  turf,  dank  with  the  glittering  even- 
ing dews,  and  he  fled  from  her — fled  as  men  flee  from  death  or  capture — 
fled  from  that  crime  which  had  lured  him  so  nearly  to  its  deadly  brink — 
which  so  nearly  had  cursed  and  haunted  his  life  with  the  relentless  terror, 
the  hideous  weight  of  a  human  life,  silenced  and  shattered  by  his  hand, 
lain  by  his  deed  in  its  grave,  sent  by  his  will  from  its  rightful  place  and 
presence  in  the  living,  Taugldng  earth,  into  the  dark  and  deadly  mysteries 
of  the  tomb. 

He  fled  from  the  hideous  temptation  which  had  assailed  him  in  that 
hour  of  madness — he  fled  from  the  devil  of  Opportunity  to  which  so  many 
sins  are  due,  and  from  whose  absence  so  many  virtues  date.  He  fled 
from  it;  flinging  it  away  from  him  with  a  firm  hand,  not  daring  to  stay 
to  test  his  strength  by  pausing  in  its  presence.  '  He  fled  on  and  on,  in 
the  still  grey  twilight  gloom,  through  the  dense  silent  forest,  its  trembling 
leaves,  and  falling  dews,  and  evening  shadows;  he  fled  on  under  the 
gaunt  boughs  and  tangled  aisles  of  the  woodland;  all  the  darkest  passions 
of  his  nature  warring  and  rioting  within  him.  Diszy  with  the  whirling 
of  his  brain,  every  nerve  in  his  mind  and  body  strung  to  tension,  quivering 
and  throbbing  with  the  fierce  torture  of  the  ordeal  past,  he  flung  him- 
self, half  conscious,  on  the  cool  fresh  turf  with  a  cry  of  agony  and  thanks- 
giving. 

The  last  faint  sun-glow  faded  from  the  west,  the  silver  scimetar  of  the 
yonng  moon  rose  over  the  forest,  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  night 
came  down  on  Fontainebleau,  veiling  town  and  woodland,  lake  and 
palace,  in  its  sofb  and  hallowing  light;  still  he  lay  upon  the  turf  under  the 
beech-trees,  exhausted  with  the  conflict  and  the  struggle  of  the  great 
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passions  atwtr  within  him;  worn  out  wiih  that  fell  sttaggie  with 
Temptatioir,  where  svbmisnon  had  been  so  easy,  victoiy  so  hsutl;  And 
as  the  twilight  shadows  deepened  lomid  him^  and  the  dews  gathered 
thicker  on  the  whispering  leaves*  and  the  nnmborless  soft-roioes  of  the 
night  chimed  through  the  silent  forest  glades,  he  thanked  'God  that  his 
heart  was  friee,  bis  hands  stainless,  firom  the  guilt  which*  if  never  known 
bj  his  fellow-men,  would  yet  have  hanntedhim  with  its  horrible- preaenoe 
tnroughout  his  life,  poisoned  the  purest  air  he  breathed,  turned  the-  fairest 
heaven  that  smiled  on  him  into  a  hell,  waked  htm  from  his  sweetest  sleep 
to  start  and  shudder  at  the  chill  touch  of-  remembered  crine^  and  cunsd 
his  dying  bed  with  a  horror  that  would  have  pursued  him  to  the  very 
borders  of  his  grave.  He  thanked  God  that  for  onee>in  his  life  he  hs^ 
resisted  the  mad  temptation  of  the  hour,-  and  thrust  away  the- devil  of 
Thought  ere  it  had  time  to  fester  into  Deed ;  he-  thanked  God  that  tha 
dead  weight  -of  a  human  life  was  not  upon  hia  soul,  to  rise  and  difve  htm, 
Orestes-like,  from  every  haven  of  rest;  to  damn  htm  in  his  softest  hours  of 
joy,  to  make  him  shrink  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  tremble  attherusde 
of  the  forest  trees,  and  quail  before  the  innocent  and  holy*  beauty  of -the 
earth  he  had  crimsoned  with  his  guilt  He  thanked*  G<id  with*  passionate 
gladness  and  trembling  awe  at  the  peril  past — that'  he  could  meet  the 
innocent  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  without  that  secret  on  his  soul-— 
that  he  could  take  her  hands  without  staining  them  with  the  gnik  on  his 
''—that  he  could  hold  her  to  his  heart  without  the  deadly  preeence  of 
that  crime  with  which,  to  win  her,  he  would  have  darkened  earth  and 
burdened  both  ^heir  lives.  He  thankiBd  God  that  he  could  stand  there  in 
the  solemn  aisles  of  the  Forest  Temple  free  at  least  from  the  curse  of  that 
terrible  crime,  and  feel  the  sofit  wind  fan  his  hair,  and '  hear -the  sweet 
dghing  of  the  woodland  boughs,  and  look  upwards  to  the  fair,  calm 
heavens  bending  over  him  in  the  solemn  and  holy  stilhiess  of  the  nigh% 
without  the  myriad  voices  of  the  earth  calling  on  him  to  answer  for  the 
crime  into  which  his  passions  had  huiried  him,  and  rising  up  silent  but 
ruthless  witnesses  against  him — ^that  he  could  stand  there  under  the  fair 
evening  stars,  free,  saved,  stainless  from  the  guilt  that  had  tempted  him 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life,  able  to  look  up  wi€h  a  clear  brow  and  a- 
fearless  conscience  into  the  pure  and  holy  eyes  of  night ! 
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The  scene  of  our  sketch  is  laid  io  the  year  1857,  when  the  great 
fiDaacial  crisie,  which  eventaaliy  sheok  the  whole  world,  poured  like  an 
avalanche  over  the  United  States,  carrying  everything  before  it  The 
Ohio  Life  Insurance,  and  Credit  CompaxKy,  in  whose  stability  everybody 
believed,  opened  the  ball  with  a  bankruptcy  of  two  million  dollars. 
Bank  after  bank  followed  through  the  whole  of  the  country ;  the  rail- 
ways in  process  of  making,  were  stopped;  the  old  lines,  hitherta  so 
prosperous,  paid  no  dividend;  and  the  North- Western  States,  the  granary 
of.  Europe,  were  almost  ruined  by  the  financial  calamity  and  excessive 
epeculation.  Another  nation,  in  such  a  melancholy  position,  would  have 
loet  nearly  all  its  spirit  of  enterprise ;  but  such  a  misfortnne  was  only  a 
new. incentive  for. the  sturdy  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  it  made  every  possible  effort  to  recover  its  losses.  Even  though 
bills  of  exchange  and  bank-notes  had  lost,  their  credit,  property  had  sunk 
in  value,  and' thousands  were  ruined. by  the  failures,  the  creative  strength 
of  the  soil  still  remained ;  and  supported  by  this,  the  active  nation  re- 
solved to  begin  the  battle  of  life  afresh  and  gsdn  the  victory.  It  was  a 
peculiar  sign  of  the  times  that  many  persons^  who  had  hitherto  been 
nominal  Christians,  suddenly  became  pious,  and  visited  prayer-meeting^, 
though  careful,  at  the  same  time,  not  |to  neglect  business.  At  snch 
assemblies,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  politicians,  judges,  physicians,  and 
others,  could  be  seen  kneeling  and  imploring  for  better  times  in  the  com- 
pany of  ordinary  artisans.  Many  may  have  been  hypocrites,  but  we 
may  safely  say  timt  the  great  ms^ority  were  Imbued  with  fervent  feel- 
ings of  pietyi 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  signs  of  this  disastrous  time,  was  the 
heb  thatit  was  proved  how  many  men  had  been  speoulatiog  most  wildly, 
while  utterly  reckless  of  the  oomequences;  othen, .  again,  taking- an 
immoral  advantage  of  the  general  misery,  took  occasion  to  get  rid  of 
their  debts.  It  was  extraordinavily  easy  for  men  to  avoid  meeting  their 
engagements  under-  some-  excuse  or  the  others  When  a  trader  meant 
dishonesty,  he  had  only  to  traasier  his  property  to  a  third  party,  who 
was  mixed  up  in  the  a&ury  and  thus  defraud  hb- creditors  of  their  rights; 
and'  there  were  plenty  of  unserupuloas  solicitors  who  lent  a  hand  in 
SQch  manipuktions  for  a  certain  per-oentage.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  under  sueh  circumstanees  the  trading  world  sought  for  some  mod* 
of  checking  this  fraudulent  conduct,  and  protecting  themselves  against 
future  losses^  Afe  the-  Anglo-Saxons  always  aet  on  the  principle  of 
^faelp  yonrn^,''  a  few  speculative  gvntry  soon  laid  before  the  leading 
merchants- and  bankersof' the  large  cities  a  plan  whioh^in  spite  of  some 
moral  objeettens ^  soon  met  witb  general  support.  In  the*same  way  as  the 
American  Express- Company  has  its  branches  all  over  the  country,  and 
agents  iir  nearly  every  town,  great  or  small,  it  was 'proposed  to  opes 
secret  offices  in  all  the  commercial  towns,  whose-  bumess  it: would  bo  to 
obtain  on  the  spotthe^  most  rateovate' information  about  the  affiurs  of  the 
tradesmen,  and 'register  it;  Fbr  this  pnvpose  oonfidsntialmen  were  sent 
€^m  New- York  aU  through- America,  vridi'  inttrmtions'tOilook  up^tlie 
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most  saitable  persons  as  agents ;  and  unfortunately  there  was  no  ladc 
of  briefless  barristers  and  broken-down  merchants  who  accepted  the 
equivocal  office.  Ere  long,  then,  a  central  agency  was  established  ta 
the  Empire  City,  which  bore  no  special  name,  and  was  known  by  im- 
porters  as  "  Somebody's  Secret  Office,"  although  in  the  South  and  West 
it  went  by  the  name  of  Douglas  and  Co.  In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  undertaking,  every  firm  which  desired  to  have  the  mysterious  ledgers 
of  the  secret  office  laia  open  to  it  was  expected  to  pay,  according  to  its  im- 
portance, from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  return  for  this  pay- 
ment they  had  the  right,  if  they  wished  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
stability  of  any  house  they  did  business  with^-even  m  the  farthest  West — 
to  inquire  at  the  nearest  office  of  Douglas  and  Co. ;  the  latter,  then, 
entered  into  communication  with  their  agent  on  the  spot,  and  by  return 
of  post  sent  the  required  information  to  the  inquirer.  That  secresy  was 
most  strictly  observed  in  these  obscure  manipulations  is  proved  by  the 
foct  that  every  person  who  had  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Secret 
Agency  as  suoscriber  was  obliged  to  find  three  members  to  g^uarantee 
his  silence  and  discretion  before  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
was  revealed  to  him.  He  then  received  a  small  card,  on  which  a  scheme 
much  of  this  sort  was  printed  : 

A.  Bich.    Perfectly  safe.  1.  Gambles. 

B.  Well  to  do  and  safe.  8.  Drinks. 

0.  Debts,  but  enough  to  cover  them.  3.  Is  fond  of  women. 

D.  Debts  and  property  equal  4.  On  the  point  of  transferring  his 

property. 

E.  More  debts  than  estate.  5.  Sure  to  fad. 

In  partnership  businesses  a  slight  modification  was  made  in  these 
references,  and  the  letters  and  numbers  were  also  changed  from  time  to 
time.  The  reports  were  sent  in  by  the  agents  in  the  following  manner. 
Suppose  Peter  Smith,  of  Philadelpnia,  required  information  about  John 
Brown,  at  St.  Louis  ;  he  received  from  the  agency  in  the  latter  city  a 
card,  on  which  were  merely  the  capital  letters  and  figures  without  the 
characteristic  remarks.  Those  letters  or  figures  which  were  intended  to 
indicate  John  Brown's  solvency  and  respectability,  or  otherwise,  accord* 
ing  to  the  above-quoted  scheme,  were  underlined  with  red  ink.  This 
card  was  certainly  sufficient  to  render  the  inquirer  more  or  less  safe  in 
his  mercantile  operations,  supposing  that  the  concise  report  were  correct 
and  truthful.  If,  for  instance,  No.  4  were  underlined,  tne  creditor  made 
haste  to  quash  the  transfer  of  property  by  legal  process,  if  he  wuhed  to 
recover  his  debt. 

If  we  now  calmly  look  at  the  whole  behaviour  and  great  success  of  this 
dangerous  institution,  we  cannot  at  the  first  blush  deny  that,  under  con- 
scientious management,  it  afforded  the  substantial  mercantile  class  an 
ostensible  protection  against  the  extensive  system  of  swindling  prevailing^ 
in  America.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  this 
very  secresy  and  want  of  responsibility  allow  far  too  great  scope  to  the 
passions  and  ill  will  of  the  agents. 

However  the  opinions  of  moralists  may  vary  as  to  Douglas  and  Co^ 
still  we  can  say  something  in  apology  for  them.  Assume  the  case  that 
a  house  in  Boston  can  make  a  profitable  bargain  with  a  tradesman  in  St. 
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Paul,  but  is  unable  to  tell  whether  the  latter  can  or  will  meet  his  engage- 
ments. The  St.  Paul  firm  is  quite  a  stranger  to  the  Bostonian,  which, 
moreover,  has  no  business  friends  in  St.  Paul  to  give  it  the  required  in- 
formation. What  is  left  to  the  Boston  house,  then,  if  it  does  not  wish  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a  profitable  deal,  but  to  make  secret  inquiries  of  the 
agency  ?  America  is  still  a  young  country  ;  new  commercial  towns  and 
firms  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms,  and  newly-established 
traders,  whose  name  is  not  yet  known  in  the  great  emporia  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  travel  East,  and  ask  credit  for  their  purchases.  How  is  it  possible, 
in  such  a  case,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  mercantile  credit  as  esta- 
blished in  old  Europe?  If  the  houses  were  particular,  they  would  do  no 
business  at  all.  As,  then,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  part  with  their  goods  without  having  that  security 
usually  demanded  in  Europe,  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  seeking 
means  to  protect  themselves  from  any  losses  which  might  be  entailed  on 
them  by  the  recklessness  or  dishonesty  of  other  parties.  It  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  Secret  Agency  is  employed  by  so  many  firms^ 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  exercise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  moral  tyranny 
over  many  tradespeople :  hence  it  has  its  most  bitter  opponents,  not  only 
among  the  swindlers,  but  also  among  the  better  classes.  In  truth,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  hate  a  secret  power  which  asserts  even 
only  a  business  control  over  us ;  and,  when  we  sell  a  portion  of  our  pro- 
perty, who  gives  it  the  right  to  post  up  the  sale  price  and  conditions  in 
ledgers,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  facts,  if  at  any  time  a  former  busi- 
ness friend  thinks  proper  to  regard  our  financial  conditipn  with  sus- 
picion p 

As  we  leflb  America  several  years  ago,  we  are  not  aware  whether 
Douglas  and  Co.  still  continue  their  mysterious  agency.  Perhaps  the 
unhappy  civil  war  has  cut  away  its  base  of  operations,  which  we  should 
not  at  all  regret,  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 
It  has  certainly  prevented  many  a  loss,  and  discovered  many  swindles, 
but  it  has  also  laid  bare  many  most  carefully-hidden  family  secrets 
through  the  inquisitiveness  of  its  agents,  and  often  destroy  the  best  credit 
by  its  false  reports.  By  its  illegal  interference  it  has  ruined  excellent  men, 
and  driven  others  to  crime  through  the  purposed  falsehood  of  malicious 
instruments. 

Such  an  affair,  which  was  carried  out  with  devilish  malice  in  a  large 
Western  city,  was  the  cause  of  the  secret  machinations  of  the  agency 
being  eventually  brought  to  publicity;  but  the  managers  were  too 
cunning  to  allow  the  judges  and  the  people  to  have  more  than  a  rapid 

fiance  at  the  internal  machinery  of  tneir  system.  The  circumstances, 
owever,  connected  with  this  much-discussed  case  are  too  interesting,  and 
cast  too  deep  a  shadow  on  American  business  life,  for  us  to  keep  them 
back  from  our  readers.  We  therefore  venture  in  the  following  sketch,  the 
chief  details  of  which  we  have  on  the  best  authority,  to  let  in  light  upon 
the  dangerous  conduct  of  Douglas  and  Co.,  and  its  still  more  tenible  con- 
sequencea : 

In  a  large  city  out  West  resided  Mr.  Francis  Hargrave,  a  young  man 
of  about  Siirty,  who  had  a  very  considerable  dry  g^oods  business.  He 
appeared  not  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  his  wife,  who  had  the  reputa- 
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iion  of  being  a  ooijmtte,  and  it  was  whispered  that  ihe  good-looking  lady 
bad  not  properly  repalied  the  advances  of  her  hosbaad's  book-keeper*  Oa 
ihe  other  haad,  the  only  child  he  had  by  his  wife,  a  pretty  lad  o£  the 
name  of  Harry,  was  Hargrave's  darling,  and  when  he  returned  home 
tired  from  business,  he  exclusively  devoted  his  tiine  to  the  bopr. 

One>day  Mr.  Hargrave  returned  in  a  very  bad  temper  to  his  office;  be 
had  been  to  the  bank  to  discount  some  bills  which  Cox«  the  book-keeper, 
had  taken  as  good^  but  they  had  been  declined  because  the  acceptors  wane 
stated  not  to  be  solvent.  This  led  to  a  violent  quarrel,  beoaase  Cox  wooU 
not  aeknowledge  the*  reproaches,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  cast  upoa 
hun.  At  any  rate-  the  quarrel  would  have  entailed  mom  serious  coq8»> 
quences  had  not  Mrs.  Hargrave  accidentally  entered  the  store  to  remind 
her  husband,  that  he  had  promised  to  drive  out  with  her  that  afternoon. 
l%e  latter,  in  •  aocordance  with  American  customs,  could  not  decline  to 
carry  out  her  wishes.  Swallowing  his-  anger,  he  left  the  office  with  hie 
wife,  in  order  to  enter  the  carriage  whioh  was  standing  at  the  door,  whife 
Cox,  deep  in  thought,  became  apparently « busily  engaged  with  hiebof^a. 

When  it  struck  six  the  clerks  went  away,  as  usual,  and  so  did  the 
porter,  after  locking  up  everything  except  one  of  the  front  doonk  When 
the  book-keeper  found  himself  alone  he  lighted  the  gas,  began  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  impatiently  at  his  watch,  as  if  he 
were  expecting  some  one.  Ere  long,  however,  a  tall  man  made  lus  ap- 
pearance-at  the  shop  door,  and -came  towards  the  office,,  carefully  feeliag 
his  way  through  the  many  chests  and  casks. 

*<  Here  you  are  at  lastj  Mr.  Sharp,"  Cox  said.  "  Well*  has  the  coiia« 
terfeiter  been  condemned,  and  has  the  gaol  one  candidate  more?  I 
should  fancy  that  the  bank  had  sufficient  prools  p"  he-  asked^  curiously. 

^*  Oh  no  r'  the  man  addressed  replied ;  ''  the  affiiir  took  a  very  difiereot 
torn  from  what 'the  State  attorney  and  myself  his  assistant,  antieipated. 
We  had  promised  the  bank  directed?  to  do  all  in  our  power,  but  the 
defence  prodaced  witnesses,  and  compelled  us.  to  hand  in  a  nolle  pro^ 

<^  The  circumstaaoes  most  be  peculiar,  when  Mr.  &arp  lets  a  prisoner 
dlip  from  hie  clnicfaes,  especially  when  he  can  ohlige>a  rieh  haak  ffirector," 
Cox  remarked. 

'*  The  deuce  take  the  bank  director !  He  ought  to  have  let  the  matter 
rest,  when  he  wm  fishy  himself.  But  who  could  have  suspected  it  ?  I  in- 
quired, mrjrsel^  o£  Bougies  and  Co.  whether  the  bank  was  solvent,  and  had 
no*  reason  te"  carry  on  any  equivocal  operations.  I  even  examined  the 
books  (  for,  as^yon  are  aware^  I  every  now  and  then  do  ihe  Secret  Ageaey 
a  good  turn.     The  investigation  was  perfectly  satiafactorv.'' 

^'Well,  how  did  it  all  Imppen?  Have  the  cunning  director  and  his 
coUeagues  really  burnt  their  fingers?"  Cox  asked,  looking,  at'  Sharp  in 
surprise^ 

^^  Well,  it. is  of  no  great  consequence^  for.  they  are  most  infioeotial,  and 
the-State  attorney  will  let  them  alone.  But,  before  I  teU  you  the.whole 
affair,  I  think  I  will  take  a  seat" 

After  Mr.  Sharp  had  seated  himself  comfortably — that  is  to  say,  with 
hisJegSfon  the.  top  of  the  stove— he  continued : 

''  You  know  that  about  eighteen  months'back.the:baak  issued  nesrfive- 
dollar  notes^  and  the  engraver^-nirhe  was  aoeuasd<to-day— ^ns.thepBOs 
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dttoer  of  ihenL.  The  piste  was  magnifioeBtly  eograved^  and  did  hbi  great 
honoar.     About:  sis  months  ago  the  old  bank  praaident^  Si  »  went 

to  him  with  the  plate^  and  reqeested  him.  to  make  a  8%ht  nHeration  in 
it,  which  would  only  be  known,  however,  to  the  bask  officials^  He  was 
to  make  an  imperceptible  cutto  to  the  letter-  k  at  the  end  of  the  wosd 
*  hanky'  and  the  notes  worked  from  the  altered'. plate  were  to'be  used  as  a 
new  series,  for  the  better  control  of  the  issaes.  Smithsen,  the  engraTer, 
undertook  the  job^  although  he  had  his  suspicions,  and  took  hismeasuns 
accordingly.  However,  as  he  intended  to  go  to  California  almost  imme- 
diately, he  comfileked  his  task,  and  the  bank  is  said  to  have  worked  off 
notes  to  the  value. of:a  hundred  thousand  dollars  fcom  the  akeredti  plate^ 
and  issued  them  as  good.  Three  months  baoky  however,  theee«  notes 
were  declared  to  he.  forgeries,  and  the  bank  refused  to  cash  them.  The 
news  of  Smithaon's  death,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cali&mia,  no  doubt 
induced  the  bank  to.  take  this  step.  The  deteodves  were*  at  onoe  set  to 
woik,  beeause  it  was*  supposed  that  every  .trail  had  been  destroyed.  But 
by  some,  mishap  Smithson,  the  supposed  dead  man^  suddenly  returned; 
he  had  only  been  laid  on  his  back  by  the  Panama  fever,  and  the  doctom 
recommended  himuto  return  to  the  Statee  aa  qaioldy  -as  he  could,  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate^  The  detectives -arrested,  htm,  and  found  among 'his 
traps  several  pulls  of  the  altered  plate.  This  was  sufficient  evidenee*  to 
commit  him  to  txiaL  What  were  the  bank*  directors -to  do  now,  lose  the 
swindled  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or*  prosecute  Smithson  with  ail 
the  rigour  of  the. Uw?'    You  know  that  old  hypocrite,  S;  ,•  and  so 

you  need  not  be  surprised  that  ho  chose  the  latter  couise.  Before  the 
grand  jury  he  ganre  evidence  againet  the  eng^ver,  and  caxefoUy  avoided 
saying  a  word  about  tbe  alteration  in  the  plate  made  by  his  orders^  Who 
bat  Smithson  oonU  be  the  guilty,  nan  ?  And  so  we,  of  the  State  attov- 
ney'soffioe,  did  ous:  best  to  convict' him,  although  I«  suspected  front  thn 
beginning  that  there  was  false  play  behind  the  matter.    We  fancied  thai 

we  had  got  bins  tig^t,  and  would  thus  make  fnends  of  old  S. and 

the  bank — but  the  above*aientioDed  facts  were  proved  by  unimpeafthaUe 
testimony." 

'^ How  was  thatr?'^  Cox- asked;  <Mn  such  transaotiona* it  is  not- usual 
to  have  witnesses^ and  old  8. is  a- crafty  fellow." 

*'  Even  the  crsMeet  feHow  gees  into  the  trap  sometimesi,^.' '  Sharp  r»> 
Burked  ''  You.  must  know  that  old  S.«  ^—  is  so  deaf  that  yoo  must 
shout  in  his. ear  if  you  >  want  him  to  understand  you^  Smithson  avaiM 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  so  when  he  handed  over  thii<  altered 
plate  and  the  speoimen  print,  he  had  two  witnesses  in  am  adjoiaing 
room,  who  heard  ewry  word  of  the  load  conversation.  They  were  two 
Germans  who  kept  a  groeer's  shop  on  the  ground  floor.  He:  had  been 
advised  to  act  thus  by  hissolioitor  wheo  Smithson  asked  his  advioe  about 
the  ticklish  business,  and  the  date  of  the  day  and  thm  fao«rwheDith» 
plate  was  deliveied  were  carefully  noted  down.  The  Skate  attemeyiwas, 
of  course,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  prosecutktt  after  this  evidence^" 

'*  I  suppose  Smkhson  wiU  Q0iw«turn  roaad  andprosecstcDtbe  bank^'* 
Cox  remarked. 

'^  There  is  a  difficulty  laboutthat,  my  good  fetioMK  the  corpus  dMoii^ 

the  altered  plate^  wiii  have*  been  sot  rid  of,  as  it  isrin  Si 's  poeaeei 

iioii,  and  who  can  prove  that  the>five-dollar  notes  dedased  by  the  bank 
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to  be  counterfeit  were  really  worked  off  it  ?     Besides,  how  can  a  poor 
engraver  proceed  against  such  influential  persons,  especially  when  we  do 

not  wish  it  ?     However,  I  will  take  care  that  old  S. pays  dearly 

for  the  joke.     You  know,  Cox,  that  such  persons  are  at  times  very  libe- 
ral, when  the  officials  suffer  from  sore  eyes  at  the  right  moment." 

*'  So  you  inquired  of  Douglas  and  Co.,  before  you  took  the  case  in 
hand,  how  matters  really  stood  with  the  bank  p**  Cox  remarked  ;  ^'and 
nothing  was  said  to  you  about  a  spurious  issue  of  notes  ?" 

<*  You  do  not  understand  the  potency  of  the  Secret  Agency,"  Sharp 
said,  with  a  cunning  smile ;  *'  the  very  fact  that  the  bank  had  earned 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  alteration  of  the  plate,  caused  them 
to  g^ve  a  satisfactory  report." 

*'  Hang  me  if  that  is  not  sharp,"  Cox  said,  opening  his  eyes  to  their 
full  extent ;  <<  I  should  like  to  go  to  school  at  Douglas  and  Co/s." 

Sharp,  on  heariufi^  this,  rose,  looked  into  the  dark  store,  and  then 
asked  :  **  Are  we  quite  alone.  Cox  ?  Is  there  no  listener  here  ?  You 
know  that  I  promised  to  make  you  an  important  communication  this 
evening." 

''  We  are  quite  alone;  I  sent  the  clerks  and  the  porter  away  at  six 
o'clock,  as  usual,  and  Hargrave  has  driven  out  with  his  wife,  so  he  will 
not  surprise  us.     Out  with  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Sharp,  "  Douglas  and  Co.  require  a  clever  sub-agent, 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  affairs  in  this  city.  You  know  that  I 
regularly  search  the  books  of  the  registration-office  for  them,  and  so  I 
have  a  little  influence.  I  have  consequently  proposed  you  as  a  con- 
fidential man,  and  I  have  been  instructed  to  speak  with  you  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  state  that  if  you  agree  I  shall  expect 
a  specimen  of  your  handiwork  from  you  to-night.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
persuade  you,  out  such  an  excellent  man  of  business  as  Mr.  Cox  deserves 
a  better  situation  than  a  poor  book-keeper's  post." 

Cox,  who  had  expected  the  proposal,  for  all  that  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prised. ''  So,  you  think.  Sharp,"  he  said,  '^  that  I  should  make  a  good 
agent.     But  what  is  the  specimen  to  which  you  refer?" 

<*  Nothing  tremendous,"  said  Sharp ;  '*  we  only  want  some  information, 
about  your  principal.  Jones  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  inquired,  and 
so  has  a  Philadelphia  house,  which  you,  as  book-keeper,  weU  know." 

^  Oh,  you  mean  George  Bingham,"  Cox  interrupted  him;  ''we  owe 
him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  dry  goods,  and  Jones  and  Co.  hold  our 
acceptances  for  nine  thousand  dollars  more." 

Sharp  took  out  a  pocket-book  to  make  notes.  <'  So  Hargrave  does  not 
stand  first  rate,  eh  ?"  he  continued ;  "  speak  out,  man,  not  a  soul  will 
ever  hear  a  word  of  it.  Hargrave*s  name  will  not  even  be  entered  in 
the  ledger,  but  he  will  be  described  by  a  number,  the  key  to  which  the 
principal  agent  alone  holds." 

Cox,  who  in  his  heart  hated  his  principal,  and  besides,  as  we  have 
hinted,  had  an  illicit  passion  for  his  wife,  tned  to  blush,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Then  he  said,  hesitatingly :  '*  Hai^grave's  credit  has  hitherto  been 
good  in  the  East,  but  he  is  very  careless  in  giving  credit"  (Cox  had  led 
him  into  it),  *'  so  that  we  have  many  outstanding  accounts  in  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  collect 
Still,  BO  long  as  he  is  not  pressed  by  the  New  York  house,  all  will  go  oa 
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well,  bat  if  his  credit  be  shaken  there,  he  will  haye  to  shut  up  shop.  I 
lately  talked  him  into  buymg  Milwaukie  Prairie  du  Chien  railway  shares, 
so  that  he  has  tied  up  most  of  his  ready  cash,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  company  is  soon  going  to  make  an  assignment  At  the  same 
time  his  housekeeping  expenses  are  heavy,  as  his  wife  is  very  extra- 
vagant." 

Sharp,  who  had  made  some  notes,  nodded  his  head  in  satisfaction,  and 
remarked  contemptuously,  '*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  bear 
this  Hargrave.  When  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  a  few  years  back,  I 
at  once  took  a  great  dislike  to  him.  Af^rwards  he  insulted  me,  by  in- 
ducing Thompson  to  take  out  of  my  hands  the  profitable  trial  about  the 
Irving  property.     Since  then  I  have  sworn  to  be  revenged  on  him." 

Cox,  who  had  long  been  held  enthralled  by  the  fair  and  coquettish 
Lucy,  and  wished  to  ruin  Hargrave  through  iealousy,  with  which  scheme 
all  sorts  of  afterthoughts  were  connected,  did  not  fiul'to  give  Sharp  the 
minutest  details  about  the  business.  The  worthy  couple  did  not  part  till 
a  late  hour,  after  Sharp  had  thoroughly  instructed  Cox  as  to  the  duties 
and  advantages  of  an  agent  for  Douglas  and  Co. 

Ere  long,  all  sorts  of  prejudicial  remarks  and  reports  were  in  circula- 
tion about  Francis  Hargrave  and  his  business ;  persons,  generally  well 
informed,  stated  that  he  had  given  too  much  credit  in  the  small  towns 
which  had  recently  sprung  up  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  had  thus  lost 
large  sums.  His  business  neighbours  put  their  heads  together,  and  no 
longer  greeted  him  so  warmly  as  formerly ;  equally  annoying  was  it  to  him 
to  hear  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  was  rejected  when  he  proposed 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Freemasons'  lodge.  Now  and  then  anonymous 
warnings  against  his  book-keeper  reached  him ;  but  Hargrave,  though  he 
had  a  certain  instinctive  dislike  for  Cox,  did  not  dream  of  dismissing  him, 
because  he  held  anonymous  letters  in  utter  contempt.  Besides,  how  could 
he  have  dismissed  him  at  a  moment  when  such  unpleasant  complications 
were  springing  up,  because  without  Cox's  assistance  he  had  no  clear  idea 
of  the  state  of  his  books,  which,  however,  was  absolutely  necessary?  One 
day  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  East, 
came  to  him  and  told  him  confidentially  that  very  serious  doubts  as  to  his 
solvency  had  unexpectedly  arisen  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  '^  I," 
the  old  gentleman  added,  '*  did  my  best  to  remove  them.  You  know, 
Francis,  that  I  have  always  meant  kindly  by  you,  but  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  remarked  that  vou  had  made  heavy  losses  in  Wis- 
consin, and  had  been  dabbling  in  bad  railway  shares." 

At  these  remarks  Hargrave  turned  pale.  Who  could  know  that  he 
had  bought  Milwaukie  bonds  and  lost  heavily  by  them?  Why,  the  whole 
affair  had  been  managed  through  one  confidential  stockbroker.  He  had 
made  his  purchases  in  the  East,  at  three  and  six  months,  and  hoped,  as  he 
would  not  be  able  fully  to  meet  his  liabilities,  that  his  creditors  would 
allow  him  to  renew,  as  his  credit  was  so  good,  and  tliat  was  generally 
conceded  by  most  houses.  Now,  he  found  himself  menaced  on  all  sides. 
Still  he  hoped  to  survive  the  storm,  by  calling  in  all  outstanding  debts 
and  reducing  his  expenses  in  housekeeping.  He  thanked  his  old  friend 
for  the  certwnlv  most  unwelcome  news,  and  hurried  home  to  his  wife,  to 
explain  his  position  to  her.  Unfortunately,  he  found  poor  comfort  there; 
the  coquettish,  selfish  Lucy,  who  had  probably  already  been  informed  of 
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hb  preoirioiis*po8ifeMii,vtold  lihn  point  Uaidcthat  if  he  was  no  longer  aUe 
to  keep  kera^a  lady  ilwwookl  prefer  toleare  faim.  She  oonld  easily  ftod 
ai  motrre  far  a  divoree,  ind  kfP  the  preseBt  would  plaee  herself  onder  the 
pretection  of  her  fneiMU. 

This  heartlessnesB  on  the  part  of  his  wi^  wiio  was  evidently  nded  by 
some  influence  hostile  to  him,  threw  Hargrave  into  a  state  of  min^d  whicn 
tendered  hsm  utterly  meapable  of  judging  his  atnation'rcoolly  and  eor- 
reetly.  He  aooghtrefi^  in  drnktng,  (as  is  tinfortmately  too  frequently 
th&4Hwe  with  the  Amefioan8,.4ndv^'as  in -a constant- state  of  excitement. 
As  'we'loMiW'  Cox's  intriguing  uhaiacter,  -  we  meed  not  feel  surprised  that 
he  took  adrantage-ef  this  drcumstanceaitterly  tominhis  principars  bun* 
ness,  and  to  leare  it,  as- rats  daa-ssaldng  shipfi/onitheimmiaent-approacli 
of  the  oatastrophe.  Hargrave  bad  <sunk  into  suoh  a-  state  of  despondency 
aiid  wMtdiedaess '-  as  to>  ^eoitne  the « cssistanee  of  his  friends.  When  tlie 
latter  saw  that  Pranks  was  in  a  sevseus  di£eidty,and  unabk  to  obtain 
tSane  to  meet  -  his  *iqngagemeuts :  in  the  ^£ast,  they  wUtingiy  <^red  him 
their  >siipport  The  AoMricans,  ganendly,  aveian  .this  respect iar  more 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  than  i£uropeasi8,jjuid,  lat' the  same  time, 
wiser'aiid  more  potttie.  WlsBnta;.buBiness  man  is  unfartonato  io  Europe, 
he  is  so  trampled  on'that  it  is. almost: smpessible  for  htm  to* work  his 
way*  up  lagain ;  but  hi  the  ^United  "States  this  is  not  the  case ;  cm  the 
eoiitnnry,  not  ottfy: his. friends  but  im  .'credttors  try-toeet  jt-man,  tem- 
paearily  iasolrent,  up  'i^gain.  Gall  this  humanity  or  cleverness,  as  you 
piease,  batiat  any  rate  an  opportunity  ts  in  this  way  afibrded  the  debtor 
to  beoome'once  more?  prosperous  «ind  meet  las  old  engagements.  And 
this  weuld  have  happened  in  the  pteeentinstatiee,  had  not  Hai^gcaye,  who 
lost  aknost  sirndtaoeously  «wife,  ehsU,  and  pesitimi  uathe  mercantile 
world,  sottrikt'to  drowmhis  immodesate  forvow  by  drinkii^iniore  than  be 
could  stand. 

The  mines  whieh  Cox  «ud  Sharp,  with  the  belp  of  Douglas  andCou, 
hud  dug  under  Hiaigrave,  were,  sa-olm^erly:  laid/,  that  ho «ould.ahnost  cal- 
culate the  hour 'when  the -sheriff  wottki' dose  his  ^oors.  Had  not  his 
Eastern  creditors  received  these  earda  which  were  eo  fatal. to  him  through 
the  Secret  Agency,  they  wovld.  have' readily  granted  htm^time,' till  he  col* 
looted  hiroutstaodiag  aoeounte  in  the  Far  West,  and>to  this  was  added 
the  circumstance*  that  his 'wife' deserted  him  with  their  only « child  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  No  one  suspected  the  real  stato  of  matters— i-no  one  saw 
in  his  wife's  lovely  face 'the  hlack  soul  ooaeeaied  behind  it;  and  when 
Hargrave,  in  his  despair,  sought  f  to  stnpify  himself  iwith  bsandy,  many 
condeamed  him.  findget  eilone,  tfae<Iiisn  servant  in  his  iamily,  defended 
htm  against-  the  neighbours,  and -when  Hargcave  paid  her  wages  with  his 
last' remaining  dollars, -she  begged  him  to  'let  her  speak  to  him.  We 
know  not  what  she  told  him,  but  we  may  Teasooably  conclude  that  she 
imparted'&cts  to  hun  which  aggravated :  his  dislike  of' Coxttand  Lucy. 
From  this  momeat  we  notice -a  <^nge' in  Francis's -conduct;  he  left  off 
drinking,  beca»e<  quiet  and' cahn,  «and  whm  the  sheriff  really  came  .to 
close  his  shop,'he  readily  delivered  over  tohim  eveiything  which  he  had 
formerly  regaicded  as.  lus  property,  with  theexception  of  the  trifles  which 
the  law  *alTowdd  him  .to  ^keep.  His  friends,  when '  ihoy  noticed  this 
favourable' change  in- bin,  began  again  to  offer  him  theb  assistance,  and 
Uftdethim Tariosw  pvopeeab.  <Ofi&of>4heaA«  the  sameoidgentiemaa  who 
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brought  fahn  the  unpleasant  news  from  New  Yovk,  owned  a  reiy  krgfe 
saw-mill  in  one  of  the  city  avenues,  and  persuaded  Hargrave  temporarily 
to  take  the  first  oierk's  situatkm,  till  something  better  turned  up. 

Here  he  again' "displayed  his  old  activity,  and  worked  indefatagably  in 
ike  interests  of  his  fnend  as  if  a  dark  oknid  had  never  overshadoiwed  his 
life.  He  offered  no  opposition  to  his  wife's  demand  for  a  divoroe,  al- 
thoogh  he  could-  have  l^dfy  made  grave  objections,  for  wilful  neglect  of 
duty,  of  which  his  wife  accused  him,  could  not  possibly  be  proved ;  an 
the  contrary,  heinstroeted  the  laviryerwho  represented  him  to  declare 
his  entire  agreement.  At  the  last  sitting,  when  both  parties  were  oU^ed 
to  be  present,  he  behaved  with  remarkable  ooolnees,  scarcely  condescend* 
iiig  to  look  at  his  wife,  who  sat  near  htm  closely  veiled,  whale  he  treated 
Cox^  who  was  also  present,  with  a  contempt  which  caused  him  to  look 
down.  A  km  days  later  he  learned  that  the  nnful  couple  were  married ; 
he  did  not  get  into  any  passion  at  diis,  and  the  words  merely  esc^ed 
him,  ''My  poor  bey!"  The  only  tUng  he  seemed  to  feel  was  the 
decree  of  the  court  that  Harry,  who  was  still  of  tender  years,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  entire  charge  of  his  mother,  although  the  father  had  per- 
mission to  visit  his  child  once  n  week.  Of  this  permission,  however, 
Hargrave's  pride  and  temper  would  not  allow  him'  to  avail-  himself. 

When  we  compare  the  features  of  the  Western  population  with  those 
of  the  Indian  natives,  an  attentive  observer  must  involuntarily^make  the 
remark  that  here  and  there  a  speaking  likeness  exists  between  t^en. 
Many  a  fttately  borderer,  with  his  long  straight  hair  and  sanhnmt  faoe, 
would  offer  a  splendid  model  for  a  Uncas  if  he  were  dressed  in  mooas- 
nns  and  hunting-shirt,  and  the  wild  startled  glanoe  of  some  Western 
maidens  recals  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  squaws.  It  is  diffioidt  to  decide 
whether  the  influences  of  the  climate  or  mixture  of  blood  has  produced 
this  resemblance ;  probably  both  factors  have  done  their  part.  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  traits  are  frequently  found  in  the  character  of  the  men 
of  the  West  which  exactly  suit  that  of  the  Indian.  The  some  natural 
good  humour,  the  same  levit}-,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  secresy 
md  thirst  for  revenge,  are  rdflected  in  ^  temper  of  botn.  Jbist  as  the 
Bedskin  or  the  Corncan  can  hide  his  hatred  and  fbry  under  the  mask  of 
indifference  for  years,  until  the  favourable  moment  arrives  to-  destroy  his 
foe^  so  many  a  Western  man,  otherwise  endowed  with  exceUent  quaUties, 
possesses  the  art  of  throwing  a  thick  veil  over  his  bitterest  feelings  of  re- 
venge, until  at  last  the  hour  for  requital  strikes. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  these  general  remarks  in  order  to  present 
the  English  reader  with  a  psychological  sketch  of  FvancisHargrave.  No 
one  could  see  what  passion  was  boiling  in  his  heart :  at  times  he  even 
displayed  a  spasmodic  merriment  which  astonished  his  friends.  Still,  no 
one  diared  speak  to  hin\  about  Cox  and  his  wife,  and  even  when  his  little 
boy,  whom  he  loved  before  aught  else,  died,  he  begged  for  silent  sym- 
pathy, because  he  was  resolved  utterly  to  break  with  the  past  Persoiis 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  start  again  on  his  own  account  and  ffive  u{>  his 
clerkship,  while  offering  capital  and  fresh  credit.  But  he  polit^  declined 
all  these  kindly-meant  offers,  because,  as  he  said,  he  intended  eventually 
to  go  to  Cahfomia  if  he  could  succeed  in  collecting  a  few  ontstandiag 
debts.  Moreover,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  L—— ^  on  acooont  of 
past  events,  would  not  be  a  very  {feasant  residence  for  Um :  if  he  again 
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started  in  business,  it  would  be  in  California^  where  no  one  knew  him  or 
could  rip  up  old  sores. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  seal  with  which  Harmre  secretly  sought 
the  hidden  causes  of  his  misfortunes.  Any  one  who  had  observed  this 
apparently  calm  man  when  standing  in  front  of  the  saw-mill,  and  noting 
the  lengths  of  the  mahogany  and  walnut  logs  in  his  pocket-book,  would 
certunly  not  have  thought  that  an  evil  demon  luiked  behind  this  indif- 
ferent countenance.  Francis  saw  very  plainly  that  extraordinary  means 
had  been  employed  to  produce  his  fhghtfully  sudden  failure,  and  these 
he  busied  himself  to  discover.  He  knew  irom  experience  that  other 
traders  who  did  not  stand  nearly  so  well  as  himself  had  weathered  many 
a  worse  storm  without  billing  into  the  clutches  of  the  sheriff.  In  any 
case,  the  sudden  suspension  of  credit  in  the  East,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  houses  to  rehew  his  bills,  although  he  had 
always  been  a  prompt  payer,  struck  him  as  very  extraordinary.  This 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  importers,  who  usually  are  so  willing  to  give 
lonffer  credit  to  ffood  customers,  was  in  his  case  so  unusual  that  it  seemed 
to  him  before  dl  necessary  to  see  clearly  on  this  point  As  he  had 
reasons,  however,  to  keep  ms  researches  a  secret  from  everybody,  he  was 
for  a  lone  time  undecided  as  to  the  means  he  should  employ,  till  chance 
came  to  his  assistance. 

One  day,  when  he  had  driven  into  town  to  arrange  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  his  firm,  he  saw  in street,  where  the  whole  of  the  money 

transactions  take  place.  Cox  and  Sharp  engaged  in  an  eager  conversa- 
tion. In  order  not  to  meet  these  hateful  meu,  he  entered  into  an  adjoining 
coffee-house,  called  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  went  to  the  window, 
in  order  the  better  to  watch  his  enemies.  Ere  long  the  couple  parted 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  Cox  walked  into  an  office  opposite,  over 
which  the  words  "Douglas  and  Co.'s  Agency"  glistened  in  tall  gold 
letters.  A  flash  of  intelligence  shot  across  Hargrave's  brain  ;  he  quietly 
crossed  the  street,  then  turned  round,  slowly  walked  past  thelaige  windows 
of  the  agency,  and  took  a  sharp,  piercing  glance  at  the  interior.  He  was 
not  deceived:  Cox  was  not  outside  the  grating,  where  ordinary  inquirers 
stood,  but  inside  it  at  a  writing-table,  where  he  seemed  to  be  arranging 
some  papers.  Up  to  that  time  Hargrave,  as  a  trader,  had  certainly  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Secret  Agency,  but  had  never  made  use  of  it» 
through  a  certain  mistrust ;  much  less  had  he  ever  suspected  that  Dous^las 
and  Co.  would  have  such  a  ruinous  influence  over  his  fate.  Now  he  had 
found  the  trail,  and  like  the  Indian,  who,  once  that  he  has  discovered  his 
enemy's  footsteps,  follows  them  for  hundreds  of  miles,  he  was  resolved 
to  pursue  it  like  a  bloodhound.  Human  civilised  nature  gradually  retired 
from  him,  and  the  wild-beast  mastered  him.  What  pleasures  did  life 
offer  him,  after  losing  wife,  child,  mercantile  reputation,  and  everything 
to  which  he  formerly  clung?  The  only  thought' that  occupied  his  soiu 
was  revenge,  sanguinary  revenge,  but  he  saw  that  if  he  wished  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  issue  he  must  shroud  it  in  the  secresy  of  night. 

From  this  time  we  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in  obtaining  certain 
proof  of  the  means  which  Cox  had  employed  to  crush  him.  He  certainly 
suspected  Sharp's  complicity,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  pursuing  that 
land-shark  when  he  learned  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease,  the  consequence  of  his  private  libations.     Sharp,  although  one 
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of  the  most  promineDt  members  of  the  Temperance  Society,  had  given 
himself  up  to  sly  dnDking ;  hence,  the  "  kill-me-quick"  whisky  soon 
brought  the  latent  disease  to  a  head.  Cox  and  his  wife,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  most  flourishing,  and  kept  up  an  expensive  establishmont^ 
though  right-minded  persons  kept  aloof  from  them.  The  ex-book-keeper 
had  a  lucrative  commission  business,  and  made  a  fair  income  by  the 
services  that  he  rendered  Douglas  and  Co. ;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  trading  world,  because  everybody  was  afraid 
of  offending  the  dangerous  agent. 

A  few  weeks  later  Hargrave  gave  up  his  situation  at  the  saw- mill, 

on  the  plea  that  he  intended  to  leave  It-- for  ever,  and  carry  out  his 

long-formed  plan  of  beginning  a  fresh  life  in  California.  A  few  days 
later  we  And  him  in  New  York,  where  he  engaged  a  passage  to  Aspen- 
wall  on  board  the  North  Star  steamer,  and  had  his  name  entered  in  the 
passenger-list.  A  day  before  the  vessel's  departure  he  called  at  the  office 
of  Jones  and  Co.,  his  old  business  connexions,  who  received  him  with  a 
mixture  of  friendliness  and  reserve,  because  they  felt  themselves  more  or 
less  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

"I  have  not  come  here,*'  he  said,  **to  reproach  you,  Mr.  Jones, 
although  you  did  me  a  great  injury ;  but  one  kindness  I  must  ask  you  to 
show  me,  and  then  all  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.** 

'*  What  is  it?"  Jones  asked,  as  he  pushed  a  chair  over  to  him,  and  tried 
to  conceal  his  confusion. 

<*  You  see,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  San  Francisco 
to  begin  a  new  life,"  Hargrave  replied,  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
merchant  his  ticket,  '^  and  I  am  firmly  resolved  never  to  return  to  L  ■, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  here.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  beg 
you  to  do  me  the  favour  of  giving  me  your  reasons  for  declining  to  re- 
new my  acceptances  for  nine  thousand  dollars  for  six  months.  You 
know  that  the  refusal  of  credit,  on  your  part,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
my  failure.** 

*^  Ah,  my  dear  Hargrave,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,"  Jones  said, 
with  a  sigh ;  *'  but  set  your  mind  at  rest.  As  far  as  I  remember,  at  that 
time  some  reports  were  in  circulation  here  about  you,  which  were  stud  to 
emanate  from  your  late  book-keeper.  We  paid  little  attention  to  the  re- 
ports, but,  as  business  men,  considered  ourselves  bound  to  inquire  of  the 
Secret  Agency,  and  a  few  days  after  we  received  a  card  From  Douglas  and 
Co.,  which  induced  us  to  take  those  steps  against  you  which  we  now  so 
heartily  regret.     If  you  like  to  see  the  card,  it  is  at  your  service." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Jones  walked  to  the  fireproof  safe,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  small  envelope,  which  Hargrave  eagerly  seized. 
His  eyes  grew  fixed  on  the  mysterious  card.  He  found  the  letter  £  and 
the  numbers  1  and  4  underlined  with  red  ink,  while  his  name  was 
written  on  the  fold  of  the  envelope.  Without  movine  a  feature  which 
oould  display  his  state  of  mind,  he  handed  back  the  document,  re- 
marking : 

<*  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  confidence  which  you  have 
just  placed  in  me ;  from  what  I  have  now  seen,  I  cannot  blame  you  for 
taking  hostile  steps  against  me  at  that  time.  One  thing  I  may  assure 
you  of,  that  this  card  contains  nothing  but  scandalous  falsehoods.  Still, 
as  you  said  just  now,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  so  I  will  quietly 
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oaiary  out  my  BAwplaiifl;  pcrlups  CalUomi*  auy  vettowjne  what  I  tost 
in  the  Wott'' 
He  th«ii  heivtilj  Aock  hands  with  Mr,  Jonei»  mai  hurriel.  into  the 

Btveet. 

It  was  ChristMaB-eye  in  the  same  year,  and  the  streets  of  L  dis* 

played  an  unusual  liyeliness  for  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  bright  gashght 
poured  from  all  the  shop-fronts ;  the  refeail  deaLers  looked  pleased,  and  a 
number  of  merry  people  flocked  through  the  streets,  partly  to  make  theb 
purchases^  partly  to  admire  the  gaily  decorated  shops.  The  weather  was 
oully  and  the  grey  masses  of  mist  which  rose  from  the  great  riyer  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  street  laaleros.  It  was  all  the  more  comfortable, 
though,  for  that  very  reason,  inside  the  houses,  where  the  flaahing  flame 
of  the  ooal  files  threw  a  brilliant  glow  over  the  faoes  of  happy  people  and 
the  gaily-coloured  carpets.  Ijd  the  el^^ant  pariour  of  a  neat  house  with 
a  white  stacco  &ont»  we  find  once  more  a  couple  of  old  aoquaintaoces^ 
Mr.  Cox  and  his  ooqaettish  wi£a.  The  former  was  seated  in  a  cozy  easy- 
chair,  smoking  a  cigar  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  alhnm,  whUe 
Mrs.  Coz  was  standing  at  the  centre  table,  ezamuuDg  the  yarious  pre- 
sents made  her  by  her  hushaiid.  At  this  moment  the  house-bell  ran^, 
and  shortly  after  the  Bsaid-servant  eame  in,  bearing  a  small  but  carefully 
dosed  box^  which  she  placed  on  the  table.  To  Mr.  Cox's  inquiry  whence 
the  box  came,  the  seryant  replied  that  a  little  German  boy  had  rung 
the  bell  and  given  it  to  her  at  the  front  dooc,  with  a  request  to  be  sure 
and  deliver  it  safely  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cox.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  the  supposition  that  some  fiimd  or  rdative  had  wished  to  give  the 
couple  an  agreeable  surprise  on  Chiistmas-eve.  Th.ey  looked  at  the 
anonymous  present  with  evident  siHprise,  and  the  vain  lady  probably 
thooght  in  her  own  mind  that  sonae  silent  admirer  had  -sent  her  a  costly 
present.  She  curiously  felt  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  then  seixed  the 
cross  bar  on  the  sliding  lid,  and At  this  very  momeot  a  fearful  explo- 
sion shook  the  whole  house^  the  fire  was  extinguished,  wiadow-^ames  and 
shutters  flew  into  the  street,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  tried  to  make  its 
escape  through  the  shattered  walls.  The  startled  neighbouTs  rushed 
in,  the  cry  of  **  Fire"  was  raised,  and  a  dense  crowd  assembled  round  the 
house.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  a  little,  the  more  courageous 
ventured  in ;  but^hat  a  sight  was  presented  to  them  when  they  lit  a 
candle,  and  were  better  able  to  judge  of  the  calamity!  Cox  and  his  wife 
had  been  so  injured  by  die  splinters  of  a  shell,  the  fragmodts  of  which 
were  found  m  the  room,  that  they  had  but  a  lew  hours  to  live.  The  poor 
maid-servant)  who  had  remained  in  the  doorway  to  see  what  was  in  the 
chest,  was  sevevely  punished  ibr  her  curiosity,  as  she  received  a  severe, 
though  fortunately  not  mortal,  wound  in  die  shoulder. 

Nothing  ooukl  exoeed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  authorities  were  on 
the  spot,  and  took  the  aeoeasary  measures.  The  curious  crowd  wasquxskly 
dispersed,  physicians  were  summoned,  the  unhappy  victims  were  put  to 
bed  in  a  room  which  remained  uninjured,  and  then  the  most  searching 
inquiries  were  instituted  as  to  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  In  addition 
to  the  fragments  of  an  Orsini  shell,  as  it  is  called,  a  bent  pistol-barrel 
with  a  broken  hammer  was  found.  It  wa%  therefore,  dear  that  the 
death^ealing  projectile  had  be^  discharged  by  the  help  of  the  pistd. 
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who»  ooektd  faunmer  was  ia  some  way  connected  with  the  lid  of  the 
bes.  A  pardy  b«rat  and  fractured  wire,  which  haii|^  from  a  small  but 
stiong  nail,  nid  wUeh  had  pvobably  been  prerioiMly  frtftened  to  the 
tariMV,  gave  the  reqinsite  explanation.  As  the  unhappy  husband  and 
wi»  wwe  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  could  consequently  gif<e 
no  ezplanatioii,  the  injured  maM«aervant  was  quietly  cross-questioned, 
and  she  described  the  oeearrenoe  with  the  Gemum  boy  exactly  as  it 
happened.  It  beeame  the  duty  of  the  polioe  to  dieoorer  him,  and  by 
ten  o'clock,  or  two  hours  after  the  expk>sioo,  the  city-marshd  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  to  the  mayor's  office.  On  being  qoestioned,  the  boy, 
who  bore  an  exoeHent  character,  stated  that  as  he  was  going  home  at 
i^xrat  eight  o'doek,  he  was  accosted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Cox's 
honse  by  a  strange  man ;  the  latter  was  wrapped  in  a  doak  with  tumed- 
up  eoUar,  and  a^ed  him  if  he  would  hke  to  earn  n  quarter^oUar.  As 
his  parents  were  very  poor  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  stranger,  who 
carefully  aroided  getting  near  a  gas-lamp,  gave  him  the  box,  with  orders 
to  carry  it  carefully  to  the  house  he  pointed  out,  and  leare  word  diat  it 
must  be  delivered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  at  once.  As  he  euspected  no 
harm  he  carried  ont  his  instructions,  for  he  wished  to  buy  sometniog  with 
die  quarter-dollar  for  his  ailing  mother. 

As  the  boy  could  not  give  any  nearer  description  of  the  stranger,  it  was 
impossible  to  seek  him  in  the  city;  still  Mrs.  Cox's  dying  words,  that 
Francis  Hargnnf«  was  the  criminal,  soon  set  the  police  on  the  trAil.  As 
it  might  be  assumed  with  t<^erable  certainty  that,  in  the  event  of  his  guilt, 
he  had  left  L—  immediately  after  the  catastrophe,  a  clever  detective 
was  sent  off  to  New  York,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  intended  to 
sail  thence  to  California.  The  detective  very  soon  learned  that  Hargrave 
had  secured  his  passage  on  board  the  North  Star,  but  on  the  day  of  de- 
parture had  not  appeared ;  he  had,  therefore,  forfeited  the  half  passage- 
money  which  he  had  paid,  and  this  circumstance  clearly  proved  that  the 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  was  intended  as  a  blind.  It  was  impossible  to 
discover,  liowever,  whither  he  had  gone  after  leaving  New  York ;  but  he 
had,  probably,  remained  in  the  States  during  the  month  which  intervened 
between  the  pretended  sailing  and  the  double  murder.  At  the  moment 
when  the  police  were  beginning  to  fear  that  they  had  lost  the  scent,  a 
new  fact  came  to  their  assistance.  A  locksmith,  living  in  a  western  town 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  informed  them  that  some  weeks  before  Christmas 
a  stranger,  dressed  like  a  bacl^woods  farmer,  had  come  to  him  and  ordered 
a  shell  of  that  description.  On  his  inquiring  what  he  wanted  it  for,  the  man 
answered,  that  there  was  a  large  beast  of  prey  near  his  farm  which  had 
done  him  great  injury,  and  he  wished  to  kul  it ;  he  also  described  to  him 
Ae  arrangement  with  the  pistol.  The  description  exactly  suited  Har- 
grave ;  and  though  the  dress  was  different,  that  was  a  matter  of  slight  im- 
portance. Up  to  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  a  mystery  how  the  criminal 
reached  L  unrecognised,  where  everybody  knew  him;  for  neither 

the  conductors  of  the  trains,  nor  the  clerks  on  board  the  steamers,  noticed 
him.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  Hargrave  had  some  distant  rela- 
tives on  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  not  far  from  Spirit  Lake,  in  Iowa ;  and 
hence  one  of  the  cleverest  detectives  set  out  for  that  place,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  him.  On  the  road  he  took  up  the  locksmith,  to  whom  we 
have'  alluded,  so  that  he  might  identify  Hargrave,  if  he  were  really  the 
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orderer  of  the  Onini  bomb.  The  two  men  reached  their  destinatioa  at 
nightfall,  and  found  Hargrave  sitting  over  the  fire  in  his  relations'  block* 
bouse.  The  polioeman — a  determined  man-— walked  up  to  him,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  ^*  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,''  Hargrave, 
on  seeing  the  well-known  detective  and  the  locksmith,  quietly  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  be  handcuffed,  without  saying  a  word.  As  his  cousins 
came  in  at  this  moment,  and  proposed  to  oppose  force  to  force — ^for  these 
borderers  stand  no  jokes — he  said  despond&ngly,  '<  Let  it  be,  boys,  it 
serves  me  right;  do  not  act  contrary  to  the  law."  When  the  two 
powerful  backwoodsmen  saw  that  he  felt  himself  guilty  they  shook  his 
hand  for  the  last  time,  and  turned  away  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Eight  days  later,  we  find  Hargrave  in  the  county  prison  of  L 

awaiting  his  condemnation.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  American 
criminal  justice,  we  will  merely  add  that  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  his  fiendish  revenge.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  by  many,  and  many 
a  curse  was  given  to  an  institution  which,  although  apparently  established 
to  prevent  cheating  and  swindling,  opened  the  door  to  any  villany,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  existence  of  an  otherwise  worthy  man. 

How  great  the  power  of  the  Secret  Agency  was,  is  proved  by  the  hct 
that  the  American  press,  which  generally  discusses  everything  with  more 
than  freedom,  observed  an  absolute  silence  about  Douglas  and  Co.  We 
have  since  heard,  however,  that  the  partners  of  the  firm,  terrified  by 
public  opinion,  have  retired,  and  sold  their  business  to  men  who  are  as 
enterprising  as  they  are  unscrupulous.  Let  us  hope  that  whenever 
North  and  South  settle  their  quarrels  they  may  heartily  combine  to  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand  such  a  dangerous  institution. 


THE  STEEPLE  OF  DUNNING. 


In  the  village  of  Dunning,  nine  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Perth,  there 
is  an  old  church  and  an  old  steeple.  The  church  is  an  oblong,  very  Hke 
a  bam ;  the  steeple  is  a  stately  square  tower,  with  a  small  house  at  the 
top,  at  present  occupied  by  pigeons.  Tradition  says  something  about  the 
date  of  the  church,  but  no  one  ever  heard  when  the  steeple  was  built. 
The  oldest  living  man  of  the  village,  who  when  a  stripling  was  a  favourite 
with  the  then  oldest  man,  and  who  had  carefully  treasured  up  the  lattei^s 
local  traditions,  transmitted  through  another  patriarch  of  the  village  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary — ^the  beautiful,  not  the  bloody — ^had  nothing  to  tell 
about  it ;  and  could  the  patriarchal  succession  be  earned  farther  back,  back 
even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Dunning  in  the  dme  of  good  King 
Robert,  there  would  have  been  as  little  to  tell  about  the  building  of  this 
steeple.  An  erudite  friend  of  ours,  it  is  true^  asserts  that  it  was  biult  by 
Grygg  Macdougal,  King  of  Scotland.  But  we  could  never  get  any  inteU 
ligible  reason  from  him  in  support  of  this  statement,  save  that  we  would 
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fee  from  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edinburgh  Almanack  that  Grygg  Macdongal 
was  King  of  Scotland  a.d.  893. 

The  reiPerenoe  to  the  almanack  will  be  found  quite  correct  Accordinfl^ 
to  that  respectable  authority,  Grygg  Macdongal  was  King  of  Scotland 
A.D.  893 ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  that  important  fact  has  to  do  with  the 
present  question,  for,  had  Grygg  built  the  steeple  of  Dunning,  that 
nithfiil  and  ingenious  historian,  G«OTge  Buchanan,  would  have  recorded 
it ;  and,  moreover,  the  picture  of  the  monarch  would  have  found  its  place 
in  that  gallery  of  authentic  portraits  of  the  old  kings  of  Scotland  which 
18  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Holyrood.  Seeing,  however,  Buchanan 
18  silent  as  to  so  illustrious  an  achievement,  and  that  the  Reynolds  of 
Grygg's  day  has  not  thought  Grygg's  features  worthy  of  immortality, 
we  conclude  that  the  steeple  of  Dunning  must  have  existed  long  before 
his  reign,  And  that  then,  as  now,  it  was  a  monument  of  mysterious 
antiquity. 

Be  its  date  what  it  may,  it  has  a  solemn  and  impressive  appearance, 
casting  the  broad  shadow  of  its  weather-worn  walls  on  the  populous 
churchyard,  into  which  it  has  seen  generation  after  generation  gathered, 
and  has  watched  the  thick  matted  grass  as  it  gradually  g^w  over  the 
perishable  memorials  erected  over  the  graves — memorials  many  of  which 
have  long  crumbled  into  dust,  and  form  part  of  the  mould  turned  up  by 
the  sexton  in  digging  the  grave  which  is  to  cover  the  corpse  of  the  vil- 
lager to  be  buried  to-morrow. 

Picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ochils,  just  on  the  lowest 
slope  of  Craig  Rossie,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Ochil  range,  and  at  the 
opening  of  a  pass  through  which  a  road  has  been  made  by  the  '<  Yetts  of 
Muckart"  to  the  south,  the  steeple  of  Dunning  looks  down  Strathearn, 
and  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  built  of  grey  sandstone,  which  does  not  show 
at  a  distance^  it  would  be  seen  from  certain  positions,  not  only  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Earn,  but  far  down  the  Tay ;  for  the  line  of  the  Earn, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tay,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  line  of  the 
Tay  from  that  point  down  to  Dundee,  and  there  are  no  intervening 
heights  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  steeple  from  a  spectator  standing 
near  the  Lights  of  Tay,  a  distance  eastward  of  forty  miles. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  Dunning  is  the  ancient  town  of 
Muthil,  a  little  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  Dunning,  and  with 
no  intervening  ridge  of  land  so  high  as  the  top  of  Dunning  Steeple.  Now, 
Muthil  also  luis  an  old  church  and  an  old  steeple,  the  latter  of  the  same 
strange  construction — the  tall  square  tower,  and  the  little  house  on  the 
top.  Continuing  westward  from  Muthil,  fifteen  miles  brings  you  to  Stir- 
ling, and  the  whole  intervening  country,  including  Muthil  Steeple,  is 
visible  from  Stirling  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  considerable  hill.  Lastly, 
from  Stirling  there  is  a  saddle  of  land  running  westerly  at  the  base  of 
the  Campsie  hills,  which,  seen  from  the  castle,  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the 
horizon,  not  by  any  intervening  height  intercepting  the  view,  but  simply 
by  distance.     This  saddle  of  luid  extends  to  the  western  coast. 

We  have  thus  crossed,  by  the  help  of  the  two  steeples  and  Stirling  hill, 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  by  a  line  running  pretty 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  survey  appears  to  us 
to  suggest  a  theory  accounting  for  the  building  of  the  two  steeples,  and 
in  harmony  with  any  conomvable  use  to  which  the  little  square  houses  at 
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AeirtopeoovUhepat  Dwuiiag  S«Mpl«  looks  to  the  Mfl,  and  if  a  bM- 
fire  were  kindled  in  the  house  at  its  top,  tfie  li^  wonid  be  visible  at  tke 
satt  eoast  MutUl|  at  the  otber  of  western  eztreasity  of  an  iaterveain^ 
table-land,  and  just  where  the  valleys  begin  to  tiend  to  the  west  ooart,  is 
wiUe  from  Stirlii^  Castle^  and  a  bon&re  lighted  at  the  eastfe  hill  would 
be  a  eonspioDous  omeet  to  a  spectator  at  the  «m«^  ooast. 

Henee  the  probability  that  the  two  steeples  were  the  kejTS  of  a  sratat 
of  beaoons,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  breadth  of  Seotlaiid  mig^t  be 
alatmed  in  ease  of  inTasion. 

Nowy  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  m  the  early  history  of  Scotland  the 
Lowlands  were  subjected  to  constant  invasions.  The  Danes^  on  the  easl^ 
frequently  lavaged  Angnsi  Fife,  and  the  Lotbians ;  the  Irish  erosaed  the 
narrow  straits  to  carry  off  the  beeres  of  Ayrshin  and  Lanarkshive^  or  to 
make  permanent  conquests;  and  the  Highlanders  ever  looked  upon  Mom- 
teith  and  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  as  their  natural  foray  ground. 

Now,  a  beacon  kindled  at  Dunning,  and  repeated  at  Mathil,  would 
serve  to  alarm  the  country  from  east  to  west,  in  the  event  of  invanon 
from  any  of  these  quarters;  and  a  very  mde  mtem  of  tdegrapl^ng  from 
heighis  running  south  of  this  line  of  fire  wouU  cany  the  mtelligenoe  to 
the  country  south  of  the  Forth«  fiimpose  an  invasion  on  the  east  coast — 
a  fire  lighted  near  the  point  of  lan£ng  at  Dundee^  on  the  Law  hill,  isr 
instance,  would  be  seen  at  once  by  the  warder  at  Donning,  and  would  be 
the  signal  to  him  to  fire  his  beacon ;  and  in  the  same  way  intelfigenoe  q£ 
an  Inch  invasion  ooukl  be  signalled  to  Stirling  by  a  fire  at  the  western 
coast,  while  inteUigeooe  of  a  Highland  inroad  of  importanoa  would  imme- 
diately be  known  at  one  or  both  of  the  central  watch-towers  of  Mutkil 
and  Dunning. 

Let  us  lestriet  our  attention  at  present  to  the  steeple  of  Dunningv  look- 
ing at  it  as  the  oldest  work  of  man  in  the  villag«---as  having  stood  at 
one  time  by  itself  inhabited  by  a  solitary  wankr,  who  heard  only  the 
vetoes  of  the  birds  and  the  cries  of  the  wolves  which  dMunded  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  the  bum  of  Dunning^, 
whush  then,  doubtless,  ran  in  the  saaie  channel  as  it  does  new,  and  die- 
coursed  the  same  old  story,  which  any  one  may  hear,  i^  redining  in  the 
woods  of  Pitoaim,  he  gives  hhnself  up  to  its  monotonous  voiosk 

At  that  early  day,  centuries  before  the  reign  of  the  frmious  Grygg 
]laedougat-4n  fact,  towards  the  nuddle  of  the  fimt  oeatnry  of  the  Christian 
era— a  dull  light  was  observed  by  the  warden  on  die  eastern  horiaon.  It 
might  be  the  sun,  thought  the  warden ;  but  it  was  of  a  dsriBcr  and  duller  red 
than  the  rays  of  the  God  of  Dsy,  whkh  he  had  so  often  watched  gradually 
Kghten  up  the  hill  of  MoredoD.  Moreover,  it  eouU  not  be  tbesun  ye^mr 
it  was  the  month  of  September,  and  hardy  two  e'ckick  in  the  aaoming. 
Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  light,  and  soon,  to  his  ezperieaoed  eyes, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  great  beacon  on  the  Law  at  Dundee  bed 
been  fired.  The  warden  was  no  politieian,  and  the  era  of  penny  papers 
had  not  yei  anrived,  but  he  knew  he  was  aet  there  by  the  king  and  the 
Druids  to  lig^  the  beacon  of  the  steeple  whenever  the  signal  from  the 
eoaat  was  viatble.  He  accordingly  applied  his  torch  to  tlw  frgots,  and 
a  dear  and  lohy  flame  biased  up  to  the  heavens.  The  warden  of  MutUl 
saw  the  ttgnal,  and  soon  the  light  from  his  tower  straamed  up  the  high- 
land glens  te  the  north,  while  the  great  beacen  on  Stirling  hill  tinged  the 
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^uds  with  a  fierf  faaae,  wUob  was  sees  &xmii  the  woods  wbete  Glasgow 
now  is,  and  at  tbe  westermBost  poiat  of  Csatira;  The  lepsating  beacons  to 
Ae  Bourii  were  net  neglestad.  Arlhai^s  Seat  was  orawDed  with  flanes, 
aad  from  Berwick  Law  and  the  Bidoo  Irill  (net  Aen  rent  m  twam)  the 
s^nal  was  repeated.  Li  a  few  hoars  the  wlMile  oenatry  was  alamed ; 
8»i  day  hid  hardly  dawned,  wbea  hmdiads  of  hal^aaked  sarages, 
armed  with  bows  aad  arrewe  ud  fltnl  axes^  were  scea  poaring  down  the 
ditfstcnt  glens  aad  taaluBg^  fir  two  or  tliree  peeeenooelod  ndl jhig^poiats. 
There  they  foaiid  the  kinge  of  their  tribes^  and  anited  ia  a  war  par^, 
and  driving  before  them  cattle  for  tlieir  sabsieteaee^  ckonps  of  himdreds 
and  fifties  took  their  roates  towards  the  east.  The  rocfc  ef  Stirliog  was 
crowded  with  woowo,  eld  nen,  and  efaildren^  looloog  at  tke  masses  of 
waniorv  oonrergiog  ftem  all  pekito  on  that  central  rallving^point.  In 
Ine  dislanee,  tobes,  the  name  of  which  has  long  been  rorgotten,  mig^t 
be  seen  tike  blaek  specks  stadding  the  pass  of  Monteath  and  either 
side  of  the  Fortl^  and  vp^  ^m  l^e^ewef  the  Devon  eame  ia  straggling 
bands  the  better*clad  wanionr  of  Claekmannan  and  Riaross;  while  from 
Dnmblane^  then  a  hamlel  of  some  importanoey  many  stalwart  men 
hastened  to  the  place  of  aieeting,  accompanied  by  their  bands^  who  were 
to  beqoeadi  to  all  ftitare  ages  the  undying  fiime  of  the  feats  of  Taloar 
which  were  saie-  to  iUastrate  tins  war. 

Formed  into  larger  bodies,  and  placed  under  die  iomediato  oemmaads 
of  the  feudatonr  kings  of  Scotland,  the  warrrors  kit  Stiriingj  and  before 
die  second  ^^  had  sleeed  ten  thousand  fighting-raen  had  assoBbied  at  the 
steeple  of  Donming.  Here  they  were  joined  by  eager  wanpiors  from  tlie 
Oeinls  and  the  south,  whose  equipment  shewed  a  somewhat  higher 
civiHsation.  Marching  early  next  day,  they  were  joined  at  Forte  fiel^ 
then  the  ehief  town  of  the  Picts,  by  a  large  body  of  waorioiB  of  that 
natbn ;  and  day  had  barely  da¥rBed  when  they  reached  theoity  of  Perth, 
then  of  no  great  importance.  Here  they-ti^riecl  oniy  to  gather  to  ^  the 
etandard'*  the  fighting-meK  of  the  Tay  and  the  Perthshire  highlands; 
and  they  were  also  joined  by  a  tribe  mm  the  south,  who  foaglit  in  war« 
ckariotG  engiaoB  with  a  seytho  shaped  Made  in  front,  each  dragged  by 
two  horses  tied  te  a  pole  in  the  centre. 

Down  by  the  braes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie— for  the  Cane  itself  was 
Aen  the  estaary  of  the  Tay^ — the  host  proceeded  slewly  and  paiufiiHy. 
Before  them  were  some  traces  of  cultivation,  for  a  rude  agriculture  had 
begwn  to*  clear  oat  parts  oi  the  forest  and  to  dhnb  ik»  slopes  of  the  hills. 
Bat  behind  Aem  was  a  traek  for  miles  ruined  and  wasted,  and  shut  up 
ha  the  distanoe  by  the  smoke  from  the  ashes  of  the  forest  which^  had  been 
fired  by  the  army  as  it  passed,  and  out  of  which  occasionally*  abet  tongues 
ti  flame,  lighting  up  this  beethng  ctiffir  of  Kinnoul. 

On  the  third  day  hem  leanng  Perth  they  reached  Dmaiee,  towards 
which  they  had  for  some  time  steered  with  confidence,  gusded  by  iIms 
heacen  from  the  Law ;  hot  the  seanty  population  of  that  sew  Aouriilang 
seaport  had  wisely  deserted  their  homes,  seared  alike  by  foar  <of  the  ptrates 
advanemg  from  Arbroath,  aad  by  the^approach  of  their  armed  ooumtiy- 
men. 

Some  m3ee  from  Dundee  like  two  hesta  joined  battle^ 

Then  were  performed  feats  of  mtour  by  ehieftaine  wiiose  very  names 
wouU  now  sound  harbarew  to  our  «ars,  but  who  were  anknated  by  as 
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lofty  feeliogi  as  ever  fired  a  patriot's  courage.  Others  fought  like  the 
knights  of  chiralry,  though  chivalry  was  not  yet  invented,  for  the  appro- 
bation of  those  vho  were  at  home,  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  fondly 
thinking  that  their  exploits  would  be  remembered  for  ever,  and  add  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  their  andent  names ;  or  that  for  the  fietme  they  would 
acquire,  eyes  which  they  had  so  often  worshipped  as  if  from  a  distance 
would  look  down  upon  them  with  a  loving,  admiring  glance.  There  also 
were  old  warriors  grey  in  fame,  who  had  no  reputation  to  gain  and  much 
to  lose ;  and  there  was  the  young  soldier  at  his  first  battle-field,  filled 
with  those  conflicting  emotions  which  high  hope  and  courage  yet  untried 
excite.  But  eighteen  centuries  have  passed^  since  then.  The  names  of 
all  who  fought  that  day  for  Scotland  are  lost  for  ever.  The  old  chief- 
tains, so  secure  in  their  well-earned  fame,  have  perished  from  that 
traditional  poetry  which  in  their  lifetime  was  occupied  with  their  deeds. 
The  warriors  who  then  flushed  their  maiden  steel  met  the  reward  of  valour 
from  those  fair  ones  for  whose  smiles  they  fought,  or  met  then  and  there 
a  warrior's  grave,  all  alike  unknown,  for  heraldry  goes  not  back  in  Scot- 
land to  those  ancient  times,  and  the  ploughshare  has  long  passed  through 
and  obliterated  the  tumuli  erected  over  the  brave  who  perished  on  that 
long-forgotten  battle-field.  Gone,  too,  out  of  all  recollection  are  these 
watchers  at  home  ;  those  barbarian  mothers  whose  eyes  had  glistened  with 
pride  and  agony  as  their  sons  left  their  homes  for  the  great  battle;  and 
they,  the  fair  ones,  whose  charms  fired  so  many  a  young  heart  in  that 
fight,  no  longer  exercise  their  sweet  and  ennobling  influence.  Long*, 
long  ago  their  beauty  faded  in  old  age,  or  vanished  prematurely  in  the 

S'ave.  Where  are  their  pretty  tyrannies,  where  their  conquests,  where 
eir  flirtations  ?  Centuries  of  beauties  have  successively  occupied  their 
place.  The  very  name  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged  is  absolutely 
unknown,  and  other  races  which  succeeded  them  have  also  perished  from 
use  and  fame. 

And  thus  of  these  our  ancestors  who  fought  with  the  northern  Dirates 
on  that  g^at  day,  and  whose  march  was  guided  by  the  beacon-nres  of 
Dunning  and  of  Muthil,  nothing  remains  to  be  told.  The  races  who  in- 
habited ancient  Nineveh  have  left  historical  landmarks.  The  Pharaohs 
of  Moses's  time  have  transmitted  their  story  in  authentic  lithographs,  but 
those  soldiers  of  Scotland  have  left  no  further  record  of  their  existence 
than  yesterday's  tide  when  to-day's  has  swept  over  the  same  sands.  And 
of  the  pirates  tiiemselves,  what  of  them  ?  It  may  be  that  the  ancient 
sagas  record  their  deeds.  We  hope  they  do,  for  the  successors  of  these 
Norwegians  in  after  days  mixed  with  our  forefathers,  and  the  blood  of 
both  races  run  in  our  veins. 

On  this  occasion  the  invaders  were  beaten  back  to  their  ships,  and  one 
grey  stone,  with  no  inscription,  is  all  the  record  of  that  great  battle  with- 
out a  name. 

But  not  long  was  it  until  the  beacon  light  of  Dunning  Steeple  was 
aeain  lighted,  and  the  Caledonian  host  (iL.D.  84)  mustered  to  meet  a  very 
different  enemy,  for  the  Roman  troops  under  Agricola  had  crossed  the 
Forth  and  driven  the  lowland  Scots  back  upon  the  Tay. 

Then  the  great  Galgacus  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and  the 
two  central  beacons  signalled  to  ScoUand  that  a  final  struggle  was  to  be 
tried.    Gallandy  the  Scots  answered  the  signal    Those  yet  unconquered 
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nations  behind  the  Tay,  proud  of  primeval  independence,  came  with  their 
wicker  shields,  their  painted  faces,  and  matted  locks,  to  help,  perhaps  for 
ihe  first  time,  the  Lowlanders,  whom  in  general  they  remorselessly 
plundered,  and  soon  under  the  master-mind  of  the  great  Caledonian  the 
war  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  to  the  enemy.  For  the  Romans  met 
opponents  different  from  those  with  whom,  until  now,  they  had  contended. 
Luxury  had  not  made  these  hardy  savages  effeminate ;  nor,  as  is  proved 
in  our  own  day,  can  luxury  ever  have  this  effect  on  the  Scots.  The  war 
was  long  and  dubious,  but  Roman  discipline  was  still  in  its  vi^nr,  and 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  eagles  were  to  be  baffled  of  their 
prey.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  mortal  struggle,  and  the  classic  annals  of 
Tacitus  attest  the  warlike  virtues  of  the  Caledonians  and  of  their  chief. 

But  here  the  glimpse  afforded  by  history  disappears.  For  centuries 
Scotland  ceases  to  be  an  historic  nation.  The  Romans  with  difficulty 
maintained  the  lowlands,  the  mountaineers  made  good  their  fastnesseSy 
and  thus  secured  to  Scotland  of  our  time  the  unique  boast  that  she  is  the 
only  nation  which  has  never  been  entirely  conquered.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  the  Romans  left  our  island,  and  left  anxiety  and  danger 
behind  them,  for  the  Highlanders,  Scots,  and  Picts  broke  in  unon  the 
civilised  colonists,  and  gradually  all  traces  of  the  Roman  arts  and  polity 
vanished.  The  priests  of  Culdee,  in  their  sequestered  island,  alone  kept 
alive  the  name  of  learning  and  the  reality  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  light 
was  feeble,  and,  as  a  general  statement,  it  was  true  that  Scotland  had  re- 
trograded three  centuries  in  civilisation. 

Let  us  therefore  pass  over  a  century  or  two,  and  thus,  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  avoid  the  disgusting  task  of  recording  obscure  and  ferocious 
contests  fought  by  leaders  with  unpronounceable  names,  from  which  the 
reader,  to  use  the  expression  of  Milton  on  a  similar  occasion,  gains  no 
more  valuable  information  than  if  he  were  perusing  the  events  of  a  war 
maintuned  between  kites  and  crows. 

Let  us  open  the  volume  of  Scottish  history  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  Kenneth  III.  was  king.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  his  active  and  warlike  reign,  and  deep  was  the  anxiety  which  reigned 
in  bis  court  at  Perth,  for  it  was  well  known  that  a  formidable  invasion  of 
the  Danes  was  to  take  place.  But  when  the  south-western  horisoti 
reddened  at  mid^day,  showing  that  the  beacon  at  Dunning  had  been  fired, 
the  anxiety  of  suspense  was  at  an  end,  and  there  was  neither  fear  nor 
hesitation  on  the  mind  of  the  brave  king  or  in  those  of  his  courtiers. 
Measures  were  instantly  taken  to  collect  provisions  for  the  troops  who 
would  soon  arrive,  and  when  the  light  of  the  two  beacons  streamed  up 
the  highland  glens  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Macgregors,  and  the  bon- 
fire on  Stirling  Castle  blazed  aloft  to  the  skies,  the  armourers  of  Perth 
were  busy  in  their  vocation,  and  the  trained  bands  of  the  ancient  city 
were  marshalled  under  the  city  banner.  The  cattle  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  driven  into  the  Inches — those  two  beautiful  meadows,  the  one 
at  the  south  and  the  other  at  the  north  of  the  city,  which  time  out  of 
mind  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  travellers — and  the  grain  was  dis- 
trained by  royal  warrant  from  the  steadings  for  twenty  miles  round. 

Meanwhile,  armed  men  in  different  numbers  were  continually  marching 
past  the  old  steeple  of  Dunning  and  down  by  the  woods  of  the  Oliphants 
and  the  Graemes  on  to  Perth,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning  the 
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imf  after  tine  beaeons  hei  been  fiped,  several  hiindreds  had  encamped  on 
the  SoMtk  Inch  nnder  the  ceoHMUKl  of  die  thane  of  OUphant,  traces  of 
whoae  tenitortal  power  ate  stiH  to  befoiwd  iathe  title^leedi  ei  propertiee 
and  — Bi  of  k>ealttiei  la  die  neighboorhoed  of  Dnnamg^. 

Another  two  day^  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thowand  men  weiw  eseamped 
oa  the  Senth  Inch  and  on  tfao  snrrmndnif^  heights.  It  woo  fiiM  thne,  fcr 
the  I>aoe%  advoDeiiig  by  the  north  bank  cf  the  Tay,  hod  otossed  it  a  little 
hofew  die  present  village  of  Stanley  bj  aid  of  a  Roman  bridge,  relies  oi 
vUch  BPBM  sanruine  antiqaariaBS  decbre  to  be  stift  vissbie,  and  news  of 
their  appreoch'  had  boeo  faroi^t  by  the  fiyvg  inhabitants.     Nothing 


BOW  reflMinod  for  the  king  but  to  go  and  naeet  thorn,  or  to  stand  a  siego 
in  Perth.  He  oheee  the  latter  akemative^  nd  at  dwybrsak  Ae  Seottish 
army  defiled  throng^  the  din  rieh  eity,  stiil  prond  of  the  relioo  of  Roman 
oiriusatioiL.  Oneo  oat  by  the  northern  gale,  they  had  not  fiv  to  ge»  £»> 
ihree  miles  np  the  Tay  brought  them  to  Looearty^  where  theylmmd  the 
Danes  drawn  np  m  order  of  battts,  near  to  that  sinpio  eborohyard  in 
which  it  is  said  the  jroraains  of  (hoes  who  ftH  io  the  baMe  were  iwteimL 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  w4iieh  has  cotwe  down  So  as 
throogh  popdbr  tradition,  or  through  Baohanan,  which  is  much  the 
same,  is  said  to  he  mythical,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  natnre  of 
its  leading  hwident,  bnt  in  resihty  that  leat  of  arms,  so  natural  in  an 
hevoie  age  animated  by  the  same  passions  as  the  Gredig  of  Hoaner,  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  narrativa  At  first  nothing  cenld 
withstand  the  headlong  charge  of  the  Danes,  men  who^  without  a 
mariner's  oompaas,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  astronoasy,  had  trusted 
themselyes  for  weeks  oait  of  sight  of  land  in  open  boi^  knowing  only 
this  from  thdr  anient  traditions,  that  if  they  hmded  in  Seotlaod  they 
snust  fight  every  inch  of  gaound  wvtii  an  enemy  as  brave  as  themselvos. 
Ovr  men  at  first  gave  way  before  the  fierce  charge  of  tbsse  se»-king«, 
and  the  standard,  with  its  golden  lions^  slowiy  receded  before  tho  biacA: 
raven  of  the  invaders^  But  the  battle  was  not  e>ver.  A  former,  we  are 
told,  waa  plonghing  in  the  ncighbom'hood  with  his  two  seus^  and  when  he 
saw  the  Seoteh  army,  tOiwhose  coorage  tho peocefulaess  of  his  oceepatioft 
Is  the  best  testimony,  retseating,  he  s^  his  sons  seized  their  pboghshsrsa, 
and,  fdaoing  tiiemseives  on  the  narrow  pass  betwixt  Re<%erton  and  llbe 
Xay,  barred  tho  passage  of  the  fogitivea  Tho  flight  lAm  stopped,  the 
Boots  took  heart,  and^  with  the  three  pk)ughmon  at  their  head,  attacked 
Ae  Daoe%  who  were  seaaewhat  disordered  by  the  porsait  The  vietoty 
«as  complotey  and  with  this  great  oiertiiivw  ended  the  fear  in  Seothmd 
of  Danish  invaaioay  although,  for  kmg  after,  the  sea-robbers  devastated 
&sgland  and  Fraaecv 

And  the  kmg,.  we  are  told,  was  well  plaaastl  with  the  hnsbawdmcn,  and 
gave  to  them  land  far  as  a  faken'o  flight,  and  created  them  thanes  of 
Errol;  and.  siaoe  then  the  Hays  of  Errol  have  been  higlieosastebles  of 
Seothmd. 

Probably  soon  afiber  thb  the  tower  of  Daoaiog,  which  witil  now, 
tenanted  only  by  the  warder,  had  stood  akmo  by  the  skle  of  tiio  old  buiw^ 
became  a  Chsiatian  steeple.  A  ehsurch  was  attached  to  it,  and  near  it  a 
haspy  with  its  thisk  waUs  and  narrow  windows;  and  ronnd  these  would 
graduaJly  rise  the  village,  attracted  both  by  the  piety  of  the  priest  and 
Ihspccteetiontfoniedbythemonatarmamthekesp.  Bot  still  the  oM 
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II8M  of  the  steeple  would  not  be  laid  aside.  Now  and  a^gain,  when 
English  mvasion  gathered  Scotland  in  anas,  the  beacon  would  be  fired. 

No  doubt  it  was  fired  when  Sir  William  Wallace  fled  up  the  Stcath» 
punued  by  the  Eaffliak  garrison  of  Perth,  for  nesr  %  in  the  woods,  a 
nmantic  mcident  m  his  life  occurred,  which  we  telJ,  not  on  our  own 
authority,  but  ou  that  of  Blind  Harry  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  When 
hiding  in  the  woods  of  Garriek,  he  obsenred  a  man  skmlkiogy  like  himself 
behind  the  trees.  Wallace  reasoned  thus :  "  Either  he  is  a  ^y,  in  which 
case  I  ought  to  kill  him,  or  he  is  a  true  Scotchman,  in  which  ease  it  is 
very  unlikely  he  can  escape  the  toils  of  the  English,  and  they  will  torture 
him;  and  in  any  case  it  ia  almost  certain  that  my  hiding-place  will  be 
betrayed.  It  is  safest,  thee,  to  oat  off  his  head."  So  reasoned  Wallace^  and 
eo  be  acted.  He  cut  off  Sir  John  Foredon's  head,  and,  at  nightfiiU,  he 
le&  the  woods  and  took  shelter  in  the  castle  of  Cask,  the  ruins  of  whibl^ 
on  the  baidcs  of  the  Earn,  are  not  two  miles  from  Donning. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  Wallace  was  lying  ia  a  small  room, 
through  the  ungiazed  windows  of  which  the  rays  of  the  moon  penetrate^ 
And  imparted  a  ghostly  Hght.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  presence — a  move- 
ment of  the  air  in  the  chamber.  He  looked  up,  and  there  stood  befiose 
him  fi&r  John  Foredon,  carrying  his  head  in  his  left  hand,  the  gore  still 
slowly  ooeing  from  the  sever^  arteries  of  the  neck.  Wallace  was  a 
man  of  considerable  nerve,  and  the  laird  of  Gask  had  not  been  chary  of  his 
wine,  but  even  Wallace  could  not  endure  so  horrible  a  spectacle.  Starting 
£rom  his  bed,  he  rushed  to  the  window  and  sprang  through,  down  to  the 
court  beh>w.  As  he  fell,  Sir  John  Foredon  threw  his  head  after  him,  and 
liad  it  not  been  that  WaUace  wore  an  iron  casque,  it  had  been  all  over 
with  Sir  William  Wallace^  for  Sir  John's  head  was  of  the  hardest,  and 
thrown  with  right  good  will.  But,  happily  fcH*  Scottish  independence^ 
(he  well-tMnpend  metal  resbted  the  shock,  and  the  Scottish  champion, 
though  sorely  stunned,  climbed  over  the  castle-wall,  leaped  the  moat, 
awwD  across  the  Earn,  and  never  rested  till  he  got  to  the  steeple  of 
Dunning^  where  the  waiden  gave  him  a  night's  lodgii^. 

WaUaee  did  not  achieve  Sootland's  independence ;  but  after  him  came 
the  Bruee,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  beacon  would  be  fired  on  the  steeple 
of  Donning  as  «  token  of  national  joy  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation 
nt  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Scone.  But  the  rejoicings  were  prematuic^ 
&r  the  English  gauiexed  in  force,  and  encamped  in  the  woods  of  Methvea. 
Hither  the  new-made  king  went  to  meet  then^  and  with  him,  no  doubt, 
for  the  distance  is  only  five  miles,  went  many  of  the  Dunning  men, 
guided  through  the  woods  and  swao^  by  the  slanting  gleam  of  the 
beaeon  on  the  steeple,  and  under  the  leadenhip  of  Oraeme  of  Garvock,  a 
xclative  of  Sir  John  de  Graeme  of  Bonkill,  who  had  recently  been  killed 
fighting  side  hj  side  with  Wallace  at  Falkirk.  We  have  not  space  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Methven,  which  nearly  extinguished  the  indn> 
pendenoe  of  Scotland,  and  made  their  king  n  fugitive  and  an  ootkw,  hot 
we  may  mentioa  that  it  was  nearly  &Ul  to  the  Hays  of  Errol,  the 
descendants  otf  the  pkMighmen  of  Loncarty,  for  on  the  field  of  Methven, 
like  true  knights^  lay  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  name,  with  the  exception 
of  one  son  s^l  in  Ins  mother's  arms. 

The  history  of  Bruce  is  as  familmr  to  the  Scotch  as  the  history  of 
Dnvid  waa  to  the  Jews ;  nor,  indeed,  in  the  whole  coo^ass  of  history,  doe 
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allowance  being  made  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task  achieved,  is  there  a 
monarch  entitled  to  higher  rank  in  the  temple  of  &me.  Looking  back 
on  his  exploits,  his  genius,  his  fortitude,  his  sagacity,  we  recognise  in  the 
Bruce  one  of  that  dwine  band  of  men  (using  the  epithet  in  the  classic 
sense)  who  take  rank  above  ordinary  humanity  on  principles  irrespective 
of  epochs,  of  civilisation,  or  even  of  enlightenment;  for  theirs  is  a  supe- 
riority of  nature  which  transcends  all  adventitious  or  acquirable  advan. 
tages  so  immeasurably  as  to  render  these  of  no  appreciable  value  in  the 
sum  of  character. 

We  may  well  suppose,  then,  that  when  this  Scotch  representative  of 
the  Julius  Caesars,  the  Charlemagpses,  the  Napoleons,  and  the  Welling- 
tons was  victorious  in  the  blessed  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  beacons 
blazed  from  every  watch-tower  of  Scotland  in  jubilee  for  the  national 
deliverance.  The  triumph  of  the  Bruce  was,  indeed,  the  culminating 
point  of  Scotland's  glory,  when  this  poor  rocky  country  of  ours,  whose 
arable  land  on  the  coasts  and  up  its  narrow  valleys  even  yet  looks  like  the 
lace  on  the  skirts  of  a  lady's  gown,  ranked  as  one  of  tne  powers  of  the 
European  world,  and  with  its  population  of  barely  half  a  million  was  re- 
garded by  England  with  alarm,  by  France  with  favour  and  respect  as  her 
most  efficient  ally,  and  by  the  Holy  See  was  honoured  with  that  distrust 
and  jealousy  which  in  those  ages  is  the  best  historical  proof  of  the  high 
spirit  and  independence  of  the  nation  distrusted. 

After  Bruce's  death  came  evil  days.  The  gfood  Lord  Douglas,  cus- 
todier of  the  Bruce's  heart,  perished  in  Spain,  as  the  good  Lord  Douglas 
ought  to  have  perished ;  Randolph,  the  wary  and  the  chivalrous,  did  not 
long  survive  him,  and  soon  ineritable  death  gathered  all  the  Bruce's  cap- 
tains to  their  honoured  graves.  Then  the  preponderating  power  of  Eng- 
land was  again  felt,  and  the  tide  of  invasion  more  than  once  swept  by  the 
grey  steeple  of  Dunning.  A  great  battle  was  fought  ana  lost  at 
Forteviot^  a  village  three  miles  distant,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
temporary  installation  of  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  as  a  vassal  of 
England.  But  Bruce  had  left  to  his  country  that  remarkable  document 
called  "  The  Bruce's  Testament,"  one  of  the  instructions  of  which  was 
that  the  Scotch  should  always  avoid  a  general  engagement,  and  restrict 
themselves  to  laying  waste  the  country  before  the  invaders,  and  harassing 
their  flanks  and  rear,  until  famine,  the  ready  ally  of  poor  Scotland,  would 
fight  for  her.  And  it  was  by  following  out  this  adrice  that  English  inva- 
sion, at  this  time  and  ever  after,  though  at  first  successful,  was  always 
nltimately  defeated. 

Let  us  pass  over  these  disastrous  times  ;  not,  however,  without  lifting 
our  hats  to  our  ancestors,  who,  exposed  to  confiscation,  to  torture,  and  to 
death,  maintained  their  loyalty  to  their  country  in  the  face  of  English 
bribes,  which,  converted  into  their  relative  value  in  our  time,  would  buy 
all  the  patriots  of  Manchester.  Let  us  come  down  to  the  time  when 
Scottish  independence  was  at  last  secured  by  the  aocesrion  of  James  to 
the  throne  of  England,  when  the  richer  and  more  populous  and  more  ex- 
tensive country,  which  had  for  centuries  claimed  soverrignty  over  Scot- 
land, received  a  king  from  her,  instead  of  imposing  a  king  on  her.  But 
we  have  not  much  to  say  about  that  king.  The  associations  of  the  steeple 
of  Dunning  are  heroic,  and  James  YL,  though  a  Scotch  Solomon,  was 
anything  but  a  hero.  So  no  bonfire  biased  on  the  steeple  for  any  deed  of 
his.     But  heroic  times— -that  is,  times  of  suffering — were  at  hand* 
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Charles  I. — a  hero,  if  a  maartyr — severely  tried,  in  the  be^nning  of  his 
reign,  the  patience  of  Scotland,  and  awoke  that  spirit  of  independence 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  basis  of  her  perfervid  genius.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  form  in  which 
the  grander  patriotism  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  now  developed  itself,  was 
not  unknown  in  the  village  of  Dunning.  Indeed,  throughout  Scotland 
no  one  was  allowed  not  to  know  it,  for  adhesion  to  it  was  enforced  on  all, 
in  the  utmost  good  faith  and  sincerity,  by  men  who  fought  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  Let  us  not  blame  them.  Toleration  was  a  discovery  not  yet 
known  north  of  Berwick,  and  only  preached  far  to  the  south  by  certain 
grim  sectaries,  who  fought  under  the  command  of  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
of  powerful  though  somewhat  sinister  features,  and  a  wart  on  his  nose, 
destined  soon  to  be  Protector  of  England — on  the  whole,  a  man  with 
whom  no  Englishman  or  Scotchman  now-a-days  is  disposed  to  quarrel. 
Certainly  this  new  evangel,  though  in  reality  the  most  obvious*  con- 
sequence of  the  great  Teacher's  life  and  doctnne,  was  not  preached  in 
Dunning,  where  all  men  swore  to  impose  Presbytery  on  all  within  the  two 
kingdoms,  and,  meantime,  showed  their  sincerity  by  burning  the  witches, 
as  the  stone  cross  erected  in  memory  of  Maggie  Waugh  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunning  abundantly  testifies. 

But  there  were  some  who  did  not  willingly  take  the  covenant  in  Dun- 
ning, and  who  swore  to  extirpate  prelacy  and  popery,  with  a  reservation  ; 
and  there  were,  moreover,  a  few  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  at  all, 
and  their  time  had  now  come,  for  Montrose  had  unfurled  the  royal 
standard,  and  many  a  Covenanter  in  Dunning,  who  had  taken  the  cove- 
nant as  a  child  takes  nauseous  medicine,  and  many  a  sturdy  Cavalier,  who 
could  never  be  got  anyhow  to  take  this  holy  medicine,  joined  the  army  of 
Montrose,  for  Sir  Andrew  RoUox,  the  lord  of  the  manor  (who  to  this 
day  owes  the  author  of  this  article  *'  eight  hundred  pundis  good  and  usual 
money  of  Scotland,'*  borrowed  from  his  ancestors  for  this  occasion),  was 
the  bosom  fnend  of  the  great  marquis,  and  joined  his  standard  with  all 
his  vassals.  He  followed  him  in  all  his  triumphs,  and  was  the  last  to  leave 
him  in  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  after  his  final  defeat.  None  witnessed  their 
parting,  and  no  one  ever  saw  ao^in  Sir  Andrew  Hollos.  The  great 
marquis  was  soon  after  betrayed,  and  though  his  enemies  sought  to 
degrade  him  by  a  felon's  death,  no  hero  ever  died  more  gloriously  on  the 
battle-field  than  Montrose  on  the  gibbet  As  for  his  latest  companion, 
the  vault  under  Dunning  Church,  where  his  ancestors  repose,  was  not 
opened  to  receive  his  remains.  In  the  forests  of  Lochaber  the  true 
knight  and  good  died,  we  may  well  believe,  calmly  and  grandly,  from 
hunger  and  cold,  and  if  in  that  desolate  region  his  corpse  was  never  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  never  identified,  the  eagles  and  the  winters  were  nobler 
agents  in  the  destruction  of  his  corruptible  body  than  the  earthworms 
under  the  church  of  Dunning. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Montrose,  Cromwell  came  to  Scotland  to 
complete  its  pacification,  which  he  did  by  subduing  Presbyterians  and 
Cavaliers  alike.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  passed  through  Dunning  on 
his  way  to  the  siege  of  Perth,  and  that  he  gazed  on  the  old  steeple  with 
that  heavy  eye  of  his,  and  caught  from  its  weather-worn  stones  one  im- 
pression tne  more  of  that  feeling  of  the  transitoriness  of  human  greatness 
which  was  the  basis  of  his  grand  and  sombre  character.    Did  the  steeple 
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of  'Danaing'iniimRtate  as  his  troops  de6led  tliroagh  the  pass  ?  Weratfier 
ilimk  not,  for  Cromweli  lored  not  pomp,  and  lionfires  belonged  to  the 
number  of  those  workUy  Tanities  which  were  an  abominatkm  to  God's 
people  and  to  Cronrweirs  niajon. 

We  are  told  that  a  storm  sueh  as  neter  had  been  witnoesed  in  the 
memory  of  man  broke  over  the  whole  ishtnd  as  Cromwell  laj  on  his  death- 
bed, and  that  Heaven's  artillery  shook  the  walk  of  his  ehamber  as  his 
spirit)  with  its  problem  of  hypocrisy  or  heroism^  left  f>r  that  world  where 
all  such  problems  will  be  solved ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  distriet  of  Dunning, 
which  is  near  to  Comrie,  the  volcanic  centre  of  Seotland,  die  storm-doud 
bnrst  in  thunder,  and  the  villagers  would  think  the  devil  had  some  special 
work  on  hand  that  night,  for  in  those  days  the  devil  was  active  and  did 
much,  which  is  now  fuily  as  well  done  by  electricity. 

But  whether  or  not  the  tamuH  in  the  air  presaged  important  political 
events,  these  certainly  followed  hard  on  the  death  of  the  Louis  Napoleon 
of  England,  for  the  Restoration  followed,  and  the  ieac(»on  from  the 
austerity  of  the  reign  of  saints  set  in  with  no  ordinary  violenee,  and  a 
good  deal  of  genuine  devirs  work  was  done  which  electricity  itsdf  cannot 
yet  perform. 

We  are  sorry  to  mention  it,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  die 
steeple  of  Dunning  blazed  amain  at  the  accession  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
steeples,  though  learned  in  the  past,  cannot  foresee  the  future,  and  our 
steeple  could  not  imagine  that  the  monarch  they  welcomed  so  eageriy^ 
would  sell  his  country  to  the  French  and  persecute  the  Presbyterians. 
But  even  a  steeple  could  guess  that  the  gloomy,  stupid,  obstinate,  bigoted 
James  II.,  who  succeeded  the  merry  and  disreputable  monarch,  did  not 
deserve  the  homage  of  so  venerable  and  respectable  an  authority  as  a 
tfhousaud-y ear-old  steeple.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Dunning  had  known 
his  most  sacred  majesty  when  Duke  of  York,  and,  being  a  covenanting, 
whiggish  set  of  people,  had  disagreeable  recollections,  some  of  them  of 
Thumbscrews  and  Jacks,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  *'  the  Bloody 
Mackenzie."  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  next  illumination  of  the 
steeple  took  place  on  the  accession  of  WilKam  of  Orange;  for  in  1715, 
after  William  had  gone  to  explain  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  Queen 
Anne  had  escaped  alike  from  Sarah  Jennings  and  from  Mrs.  Masham, 
and  when  George  I.  was  vainly  attempting  to  talk  to  his  ministers  in 
German,  the  rebellion  took  place,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  generalissimo 
of  the  Pretender,  caused  Muthil  and  Dunning  **to  be  pur^d  with  fir^ 
on  account  of  the  adherence  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
—a  treat  these  villagers  would  never  have  experienced  had  their  steeples 
not  thought  fit  to  proclaim  dieir  adhesion  to  William  of  Orange  and  the 
Protestant  s accession. 

And  here,  amidst  the  blaze  of  its  burning  houses,  our  history  of  the 
steeple  of  Dunning  closes.  The  fire  which  so  long  had  been  kindled  on 
its  tops  now  encircled  its  base — a  type  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  which 
henceforth  was  no  kmger  to  shine  only  from  lofty  eminences,  but  to 
spread  along  the  level  ground,  destroying  in  its  course  many  prejudices, 
as  the  Jacobite  fire  now  burned  up  the  miserable  old  cabins  of  Dunning, 
but  clearing  the  ground  to  make  way  for  truer  and  richer  knowledge,  and 
for  a  liberty  which,  breaking  down  feudality,  would  no  longer  require  to 
be  put  on  its  guard  by  beacons,  but  would  protect  itself  by  the  united 
will  of  a  whole  nation. 
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Thckk  axe  few  hMtorioal  flchokn,  hoveiwr  tiHf^  may  hare  been  tMr 
ain^eey  who  have  not  read  eome  aoiiees  of  the  mmarkaiUe  daughter  of 
the  great  Gktttavus  Adolphua;  but,  hitherto,  they  have  beeu  obliged  to 
be  contentr-^  itnable  to  trawl  out  of  their  own  litemture  with  most 
UBsatiflfaetory  aecounts  ef  her.  Her  eonduot  in  eertaiA  portions  of  her 
oareer  excited  a  good  deal  of  prej«dioe  ia  Protestaut  Engfamd,  wlueh 
tincture  more  or  less  the  few  btografihioal  aoeoanU  tfiat  were  published 
durii^  ibe  first  oentury  after  her  dsath.  We  now  poaaeas,  however^ 
thanks  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Woodhead*— «a  impartial,  and  thentea 
trustworthy,  narrative  of  her  extraordinary  adventures,  and  one  that 
points  a  very'  suggestive  moral  as  clearly  as  one  ever  was  indicated  in 
the  life  of  an  historical  personage  of  such  eminenoe. 

It  is  well  known  that  her  £ftther  was  mgankd  by  all  ProtestaiaAa  as  an 
exaaople  of  greatness  deserving  of  hero-wocehip  in  ita  highest  manifeat*- 
tions;  hut  by  the  Lutheran  Swedes^  over  whom  he  reigned,  he  was 
looked  ap  to  with  as  madi  veneration  as  though,  in  his  own  oharaetery 
were  4)OBlHned  the  attributes  of  chanapioii  and  deitr.  When,  therefbos, 
he  died,  and  left  as  his  suooessor  ia  the  kingdom  a  little  gixl,  his  sabjects 
accepted  her  as  their  king,  in  the  fullest  conviction  thsA  they  had  secored 
a  part  of  himself  that  eould  sot  fail  to  auataia  the  credii  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  obtained  for  their  ooantry.  Excessive  paini  were,  there* 
fore,  taken  by  the  Swedish  magnates,  who  bad  the  oondaet  of  the  go* 
vemaient  at  his  decease,  to  direct  their  juvenile  soveceigu  in  the  way  she 
should  go.  The  best  schohrs  and  the  soundest  divines  wem  selected  to 
edueate  her  in  classical  and  religieus  knowledge,  aad  they  ware  so  dili« 
gent,  or  their  pupil  was  so  apt,  that  she  was  shortly  aaknowledged  to  ha 
a  prodigy.  As  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  {Mleaophers,  poets,  aad 
statesmen  rivalled  each  other  in  the  extravagances  of  iktKt  panegyrics, 
even  our  own  republieaa,  Milton,  beeaniag  as  eloquent  a  courtier  as  any 
of  the  circle  of  rival  savants  who  sung  har  pcsises. 

The  young  queen  devoted  hersetf  to  ail  kinds  of  study.  Now  to 
Lfii^heran  diviaitv,  under  the  aealous  prelates  of  her  Church;  now  to 
Hebrew  sdiolarship^  under  a  wondeEwtty  learned  rabbi;  now  to  the 
oth^  ancient  languages,  under  the  eradite  Vessius;  now  to  the  new 
philosophy,  under  the  unbelieving  Des  Cartes.  She  became  a  sehdar, 
she  became  a  philosopher,  bat  there  is  no  proof  that  her  majesty  ever 
became  a  Christian.  The  long  sermons  of  the  Lutheran  mkriatasa  grew 
nK»«  aad  more  tedious,  and  their  impsftient  listener  grew  more  and  more 
^»ecuktive  in  her  ideas.  She  chafed,  toe^  very  much  at  the  moral  ya« 
straint  exerted  over  her  by  the  principal  officers  of  her  gevemraent.  In 
brief,  she  had  ascertained  that  there  was  a  brighter  and  a  anuch  [^aa» 
santer  world  than  Sweden,  and  longed  to  enjoy  its  gratifieationa 

In  this  state  of  her  miad,  Chrislina  discoivered  Uiat  two  Jcsuite  wera 
easy  of  aoeess,  and  she  contrived  ia  communicate  with  them  without  the 
het  beoambg  known  tocher  Protestant  friends.     S«eceeding  in  this,  she 

«  Meneizsef  Christina,  QusA  of  Svedea.    By  Heaiy  Weodhssd.    Two  Vols. 
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had  several  secret  interviews  with  them,  ia  which  she  allowed  it  to  appear, 
that  though  sovereign  of  a  Lutheran  country,  her  mind  was  quite  unem- 
barrassed by  the  religious  prejudices  of  her  people,  and  was  open  to  con- 
viction. The  two  Jesuits  were  well  prepared  with  arguments,  and  so 
pressed  her  in  controversies  on  their  faith,  that  they  easily  persuaded  her 
to  send  by  them  a  confidential  message  to  his  Holiness.  The  reigning 
pontiff  was  Alexander  VI L,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  making  a  convert 
of  a  daughter  of  the  brightest  pillar  of  Protestantism  in  Europe — a  lady, 
moreover,  who  was  the  queen  of  a  country  where  the  heresy  of  Luther 
was  most  rampant — was  so  agreeable,  that  he  hesitated  not  in  offering 
every  persuasive  inducement  he  could  think  of. 

The  fact  was,  the  queen  was  like  the  English  country  gentleman 
immortalised  in  the  well-known  couplet, 

Who  hanged  himself  one  morning  for  a  change, 

Sweden  was  too  slow  for  her,  and  too  proper.  She  had  ^rown  tired  of 
being  called  the  tenth  Muse,  and  being  considered  a  modern  Queen  of 
Sheba.  She  was  weary  of  her  sovereignty  as  well  as  of  her  sex,  and, 
though  offers  were  made  her  from  a  majonty  of  the  marrying  princes  in 
Europe,  she  declared  her  determinaUon  not  to  be  a  wife.  This  was  soon 
aflterwards  followed  by  an  expression  of  her  decision  to  give  up  Sweden. 
Finally,  she  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Adolphus,  and 
quitted  the  kingdom. 

No  sooner  had  Christina  turned  her  back  upon  her  country,  than  she 
did  the  same  for  her  sex  and  her  religion.  She  assumed  a  man's  g^b, 
and  with  it  the  manners  of  a  gay  cavalier.  It  was  while  in  this  costume 
—she  was  taking  her  ease  in  her  inn  at  Copenhagen — ^that  a  female 
domestic  asked  to  see  ^*  Count  Dohna,*'  her  travelling  appellation.  The 
interview  was  granted.  The  fair  traveller  soon  perceived  that  her  visitor 
was  no  maid-servant,  and  the  latter  as  quickly  became  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  stranger  was  no  count. 

Mr.  Woodhead  might  have  made  a  very  interesting  chapter  descriptive 
of  this  adventure  of  his  heroine,  for  her  visitor  was  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, whose  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  rumours  respecting  the 
stranger  who  had  just  arrived  in  her  capital,  had,  in  disguise,  sought  to 
ascertain  from  her  own  observation  who  he  was.  The  two  masqueraders 
were  aware  of  each  other's  identity,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
declare  their  true  character.  Having  ventured  on  a  slight  passage  of 
tongues,  they  separated.  The  count  subsequently  made  love  to  a  damsel 
who  had  been  attracted  by  his  handsome  appearance,  but  it  was  merely 
a  plaisanterie. 

When  Christina  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries,  she  publicly  renounced 
her  Lutheranism,  made  confession  of  her  errors,  and  received  absolution 
from  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  sent  to  her  from  the  Pope  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then  she  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  she  was  made 
as  much  of  as  so  distinguished  a  convert  ought  to  have  been.  The  more 
solid  temptations  which  had  been  held  out  to  her  eluded  her  possession. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  given  up  the  crown  of  gloomy 
Sweden  for  that  of  sunny  Naples;  but  when  she  reached  Italy  the  brilliant 
prospect  faded  entirely  from  her  view. 

Disappointed,  the  queen  with  much  difficulty  raised  funds  for  a  trip  to 
France,  and  for  a  while  astonished  the  Parisians  by  her  masculine 
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appearance  and  eccentric  proceedings.  The  Frenchwomen  ran  eagerly  to 
ku8  her,  suapectin^  her  to  be  a  man  in  disguise ;  but  the  nine  days* 
wonder  lasted  its  time,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  seemed 
satisfied  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  The  queen-mother  distrusted 
her,  and  when  she  ascertained  that  Christina  was  encooraging  the  young 
king  to  marry  Cardinal  Mazarin's  niece,  Anne  of  Austria  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

The  ex-queen  returned  to  Rome,  but  the  gaieties  of  Paris  very  shortly 
drew  her  back  again.  A  repetition  of  her  visit  was  more  than  the  court 
could  endure,  and  on  her  journey  the  traveller  received  a  command  to  stop 
at  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  during  her  residence  in  this  palace  that  there  occurred  the 
terrible  tragedy  which  has  cast  so  dark  a  shadow  upon  her  fame.  It 
appears  that  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi,  an  Italian  in  ner  service,  had  in 
some  disgraceful  way  betrayed  his  mistress's  confidence.  The  ordinary 
account  ia,  that  he  wrote  letters  boasting  of  having  been  the  queen's  lover, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  her  person.  Mr.  Woodhead,  we  think,  should  not 
have  satisfied  himself  with  denouncing  the  culprit ;  for  whether  he  had 
betrayed  a  secret  in  which  the  honour  of  his  mistress  only  was  concerned, 
or  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  was  equally  committed, 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  her  right  to  have  him  put  to  death.  By 
her  orders  he  was  killed,  without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  any 
tribunal ;  and  though  she  may,  as  her  biographer  asserts,  &ncy  that  she 
had  the  power  of  punishing  such  an  offender  without  trial,  that  power  was 
disputed  in  her  own  time,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  in  a  less  arbi* 
trary  age. 

This  act  of  vengeance  excited  a  burst  of  indignation,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  Europe.  Christina  went  to  Rome;  she  tried  to  be 
admitted  into  England;  she  sought  to  regain  her  lost  dominions  in 
Sweden;  ahe  aspired  to  be  the  elected  sovereign  of  Poland ;  but  every- 
where  the  avenging  Nemesb  seemed  to  pursue  her.  Every  country 
appeared  to  shrink  from  her  nearer  acquaintance.  Oliver  CromweU 
prudently  declined  her  overtures.  The  Swedes  had  passed  through  many 
severe  trials  since  her  abdication,  but  were  ready  to  endure  anything 
rather  than  the  rule  of  an  apostate  from  their  faith.  The  Poles  pre- 
ferred one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Christina,  for  the  last  time,  returned  to  Rome.  A  new  pontiff  now  wore 
the  tiara,  who  treated  her  with  special  distinction ;  but  even  with  him  she 
continued  to  have  what  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  would  have  called  <<a 
mighty  pretty  quarrel."  Wherever  she  happened  to  be,  she  was  rarely 
without  some  dispute.  A  power,  however,  was  approaching  with  whom 
the  irritability  of  her  temperament  had  even  less  influence  than  it  had 
exercised  upon  her  regal  or  pontifical  friends.  Christina  tried  to  find 
occupation  in  the  patronage  of  the  professors  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  but  her  creditable  labours  closed  on  the  19th  of  April,  1689,  when 
her  eccentric  career  had  lasted  sixty-three  years. 

Of  the  strange  incidents  of  her  remarkable  life,  Mr.  Woodhead  has 
made  a  most  readable  narrative.  As  a  first  attempt  at  historical 
biography  his  work  is  entitled  to  creditable  recognition.  It  will  be  found 
totally  free  from  that  ostentatious  erudition  with  which  the  majority  of 
writers  on  such  subjects  overload  their  pages. 

March — ^voL.  cxzvii.  no.  dvii.  2  b 
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KINGLAKE'S  INVASION  OF  THE  CBIMEA .♦ 

It  hai  long  been  andentood  that  the  author  of  "  Eothen"  was  en- 
gaged in  writhig  a  history  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  and  his  claims 
to  do  80  were  strong.  He  was  known  as  a  brilliant,  if  not  a  sound 
writer ;  he  was  present  with  Lord  Baglan  in  the  campaign,  and  enjoyed 
personal  intercourse  with  the  English  commander ;  and,  lastly,  in  1856, 
Lady  Raglan  placed  in  his  hands  the  whole  mass  of  the  papers  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and,  Mr.  Kinglake 
further  tells  us,  that  when  it  became  known  that  the  papers  of  the  Eng- 
lish head' quarters  were  in  Ins  hands,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  information  of  the  highest  value  was  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters.  Statesmen,  admirals,  and  generals  have  convened 
and  corresponded  with  him  on  the  business  of  the  war,  and  he  has,  he 
likewise  adds,  received  a  most  courteous,  clear,  and  abundant  answer  to 
every  inquiry  which  he  has  ventured  to  address  to  any  French  com- 
mander. With  snch  advantages,  it  has  been  said  that  Mr.  £inglake's 
work  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Crimean  war  as  Sir  William 
Napier's  "  History"  to  the  Peninsular  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference,  and  one  which  will  strike  the  reader 
forcibly  on  the  onset,  that  while  the  soldier  told  his  tale  like  a  man  of 
action,  the  literary  man  has  loitered  about  the  preliminaries,  till  he  has 
converted  the  introductory  chapter  into  a  whole  volume.  It  may  be  the 
philosophy  of  history,  but  it  is  not  narrative,  to  depict  the  position  of 
Europe  in  1850,  and  the  influence  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Eng- 
land in  its  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  as  compared  with 
the  personal  governments  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Phissia,  and 
Turkey  in  connexion  with  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  tnfling,  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  with  the  justifiable  impatience  of  the  reader  to  devote  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Usage  which  tends  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  Mr.  Kinglake's  own  description  of  the 
Usage  in  question  attests  to  its  utter  fallibility.  *'  The  supreme  Law  or 
Usage,*'  he  says,  **  which  forms  the  safeguard  of  Europe,  is  not  in  a  state 
so  perfect  and  symmetrical  that  the  ehicidation  of  it  will  bring  any  ease 
or  comfort  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  crave  for  well-defined  rules  of  con- 
duct. It  is  a  rough  and  wiM-grown  system,  and  its  observance  can  only 
be  enforced  by  opinion,  and  by  the  belief  that  it  truly  coincides  with  the 
interest  of  every  power  which  is  called  upon  to  obey  it."  The  fact  is^ 
that  the  said  Usage  is  as  little  regarded,  except  when  interest  or  con- 
venience dictates  interference,  as  the  other  much-vaunted  principle  of 
modem  times — the  right  of  every  nation  to  elect  its  own  rulers  and  forms 
of  government  Mr.  Kinglake  enumerates  instances  in  which  the  Usi^ 
has  been  faithfolly  obeyed,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  coalitions 
against  Napoleon  I.  We  could  bring  forward  several  striking  extstmg 
instances  in  which  the  Usage  and  the  Right  proclaimed  by  Utopists 

*  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  r^igrcss 
down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Bsglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kingiakie.  Two 
Vols.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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whioh  we  have  compared  with  it,  hate  beeo,  and  are  still,  at  the  present 
moment,  oonyeniently  overlooked  or  flagrantly  ignored  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Worlds. 

The  quiet  aspect  of  Europe  in  relation  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Eastern  question,  was,  it  is  well  known,  first  broken  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches  for  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Shrines.  The  Greeks  were  there,  undoubtedly,  the  first— they  were 
the  aboriginal  Christians;  they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Helen,  when 
that  pious  empress  fixed  the  sites  of  the  shrines  themselves;  and,  ousted 
at  times  by  the  ferocious  onslaughtf  of  the  followers  of  die  Prophet,  or 
by  the  feudal  arrogance  of  the  Latin  crusaders,  still  the  Syro-Greek 
Church  has  ever  held  by  its  native  holy  places.  The  Romanists  alone 
disputed  these  rights ;  and  the  French,  who  have  always  affected  to  be 
the  protectors  of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  East,  as  an  important  political 
lerer  to  be  used  when  desirable,  obtained  a  treaty  in  1740,  the  tiiirty-third 
article  of  which  guaranteed  that  the  Latin  monks  who  actually  resided, 
as  of  old,  within  or  without  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, called  Kamanah,  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  whioh  they  have,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  possessed 
them  in  the  past*  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  does  not  allude  to  this  especial 
article  of  the  treaty,  so  fiir  justly  remarks  of  the  treaty  itself,  that ''  this 
success  was  not  closely  pursued,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
hundred  ^eara,  the  Greeks,  keenly  supported  by  Russia,  obtained  from 
the  Turkish  government  several  firmans  which  granted  them  advantages 
in  derogation  of  the  treaty  with  France ;  and  until  the  middle  of  this 
century  France  acquiesced."  The  Greeks  here  alluded  to  were  mainly 
Greeks  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  others  who  had,  with  the  progress  of 
time,  superseded  the  Syrians  of  the  Greek  Church  as  custodians  of  the 
Holy  Shrines. 

The  French  uniformly  deoUre  that  the  Greeks,  by  their  encroach- 
ments, ultimately  excluded  the  Latins  from  the  whole  of  the  nine  sane- 
toaries,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  reiterated  complaints,  and 
supplkations  for  intercession,  that  General  Aupick,  and  after  him  the 
Marquis  of  Lavalette,  were  instructed  to  interfere.  "  There  was  repose 
in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,*'  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  "  and  even  the  rival 
Churches  of  Jerusalem  were  suffering  each  other  to  rest,  when  the  French 
president,  in  cold  blood,  and  under  no  new  motive  for  action,  took  up  the 
forgotten  cause  of  the  Latin  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  apply  it 
as  a  wedge  for  sundering  the  peace  of  the  world."  This  is  altogether 
unfounded;  there  was  cause  for  interference,  and, if  the  president  availed 
himself  of  it,  it  was  more  probably  with  the  view  of  gaining  over  the 
Church  party  at  home  than,  at  all  events  at  first,  of  involving  himself  in 
war  with  Russia. 

If  France  was  energetic,  Russia  was  both  obstinate  and  resolute,  and, 
before  this  unseemly  monkish  squabble  oouUl  be  finally  settled,  144,000 
men  were  set  in  movement  upon  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  the  Muscovite  ulU* 
matum.  Fuad  Pasha,  snubbed  by  the  prince,  resigned.  Not  only  did 
the  latter  insist  upon  immunities  and  guarantees  for  the  future  for  the 
Gbeek  Church  from  the  Porte  which  were  inconsistent  with  previous 
treaties  entered  into  with  France^  but  he  also  demanded  a  secret  treaty 
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between  Turkey  and  Russia  against  the  Western  powers.     (Correep*, 

rrt  L  No.  1S5,  enclosure  No.  2*  Basancourt,  L*Exp6dition  de  Crim^e, 
xxi.)  The  Question  passed  by  this  demand  from  the  domain  of  monkish 
legends  into  tnat  of  actual  policy,  and  Lord  Stratford  at  once  signalised 
to  the  DiTan  that  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  must  be  separated  from 
the  new  and  covert  proposals  made  by  Russia.  The  ambassadors  of  all 
the  powers  interferea,  but  in  rain ;  tne  haughty  Muscovite  took  his  de- 
parture to  report  no  progress  to  a  still  more  haughty  Czar,  angered  by 
the  slights  put  upon  tne  orthodox  faith  not  only  in  the  Holy  Places,  but 
also  in  Monteneero^  where  a  so-called  Christian  people  of  the  Greek 

Krsuasion  were  being  then,  as  in  our  own  times,  aecimated  by  a  rabid 
oslem  soldiery. 

The  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  the  murderous  naval  oon- 
fiict  at  Sinope,  hastened  the  progress  of  events,  which  the  diplomatic 
wisdom  of  the  Conference  at  Vienna  was  impotent  to  avert  French 
historians,  however,  uniformly  pass  over  an  incident  of  a  previous  epoch — 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Ciar  to  win  over  the  new  French  emperor  to 
join  with  Russia  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  failing  that,  and  when  his  anger  had  been  roused 
against  France  for  its  interference  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  attempts  made 
through  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  cajole  over  the  English  to  the  same 
yiews. 

The  fruits  of  the  interference  of  England  in  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  first  between  France  and  Russia,  and  then  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  upon  the  question  of  the  proposed  Protectorate  of  the  Greeks, 
were  that,  when  the  said  difficulties  ripened  into  war,  England  was  morally 
and  politically  bound  to  act  with  France  in  the  defence  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  "  There  were,"  says  Mr.  Kinglake^  **  eloquent 
members  of  the  legislature  who  would  have  fa«en  willing  to  deprecate  such 
a  policy,  and  to  moderate  and  confine  its  action,  but  apparently  they  did 
not  understand  how  Endand  was  becoming  entangled  until  about  nine 
months  afterwards,  and,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of 
promptitude,  they  lost  the  occasion  for  aiding  the  crown  with  their 
counsels." 

Arrived  at  this  crisis  in  events,  the  Pruth  passed,  the  Danubian  Pnn* 
cipalities  invaded,  the  four  powers  in  concord  to  resist  the  threatened  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  acting  in  concert,  Mr.  Ringlake 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  discuss  the  steps  by  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
kon  III.  had  arrived  at  the  position  which  he  at  that  time  held  as  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
this  diatribe  has  not  been  indulged  in  as  much  with  the  view  of  disparaging 
the  emperor  in  person,  and  those  who  were  employed  by  him,  as  is 
ostensibly  put  forth  to  trace  the  foreign  policy  and  the  origin  of  the  war 
to  the  exigencies  of  an  individual  anxious  to  affirm  his  position  by  con- 
centrating public  attention  on  matters  without  the  realm,  and  in  which 
the  never-failing  antidote  to  criticism — glory  to  the  French  arms  and 
name — should  be  abundantly  provided.  Certain  it  is  that  upWkrds  of  one 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  most  determined  vilification  of  the  pre- 
sent ruler  in  France  that  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo's 
celebrated  manifesto.  Considering  that  all  these  past  matters  thus  rJced 
up  are  really  beside  the  question,  and  that,  if  founded  on  unanswerable 
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data,  it  was  alike  iojudicious,  impolitic,  and  unfriendly  to  enter  upon  such 
discussions  at  a  moment  when  the  emperor  has  by  treaties  of  commerce, 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  passport  system  in  favour  of  the  English,  by  his 
unswerving  labours  in  all  directions,  even  to  the  late  public  approbation 
given  t^  International  Exhibitions,  as  superseding  senseless  hostilities  by 
the  more  agreeable  rivalry  of  art  and  sdence,  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  cement  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  he  has  by  his  frank 
and  open  conduct  towards  England  ever  since  he  has  been  in  power  done 
so  much  towards  conciliating  the  respect  and  good  will  even  of  his  former 
opponents,  we  can  scarcely  find  terms  in  which  to  express  our  regret  at 
Buch  an  outburst  of  detraction  in  a  work  of  a  professedly  historical 
character. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  grounds  of  detraction  are  for  the  main 
part  not  only  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision,  but  they  are  contradicted 
by  contemporaneous  history,  by  the  lapse  of  events,  and  often  by  the 
words  of  the  detractor  himself.  What,  for  example,  can  be  less  worthy 
of  a  philosophic  historian  than  to  declare  at  the  onset  that  the  then  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparte  passed  for  a  man  of  poor  intellect,  was  dull  and  sluggish, 
and  his  features  opaque,  yet,  at  the  same  time^  '*  the  more  men  knew  of 
him  in  England,  the  more  they  liked  him  ?  He  entered  into  English 
pursuits,  and  rode  fairly  to  hounds.  He  was  friendly,  social,  good 
humoured.*'  How,  by  the  shade  of  Plutarch,  can  the  two  pictures  of  the 
same  man  be  placed  in  juxta-position  in  the  same  page  r  The  one  as 
manifestly  contradicts  the  other  as  light  does  darkness.  They  bear 
evidence  of  an  animus  which  disregards  alike  logic  and  common  sense. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  same  peculiar  style  of  labouring  at  self-contradiction 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  tell  us  that  in  the  Assembly  in  France  **  his  apparent 
want  of  mental  power  caused  the  world  to  regard  him  as  harmless,  and 
in  the  chair  of  the  president  he  commonly  seemed  to  be  torpid;"  and  that 
he  then  goes  on  to  say :  '*  But  there  were  always  a  few  who  believed  in 
his  capacity,  and  observant  men  had  latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to 
time  there  appeared  a  State  Paper,  understood  to  be  the  work  of  the 
president,  which  teemed  with  thought,  and  which  showed  that  the  writer, 
standing  solitary  and  apart  from  tne  gregarious  nation  of  which  he  was 
the  chief,  was  able  to  contemplate  it  as  something  external  to  himself. 
His  long,  endless  study  of  the  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon  had  caused  him 
to  adopt  and  imitate  the  Emperor's  habit  of  looking  down  upon  the  French 
people,  and  treating  the  mighty  nation  as  a  substance  to  be  studied  and 
controlled  by  a  foreign  brain.  Indeed,  during  the  periods  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  of  his  exile,  the  relations  between  him  and  the  France  of  his 
studies  were  very  like  the  relations  between  an  anatomist  and  a  corpse. 
He  lectured  upon  it ;  he  dissected  its  fibres ;  he  explained  its  functions ; 
he  showed  how  beautifully  nature  in  her  infinite  wisdom  had  adapted  it 
to  the  service  of  the  Bonapartes;  and  how,  without  the  fostering  care  of 
those  same  Bonapartes,  the  creature  was  doomed  to  degenerate,  and  to 
perish  out  of  the  world." 

Not  very  complimentary  to  the  French,  but  assuredly  so  to  a  prince  of 
weak  intellect,  to  be  able  to  wield  the  most  '^  spirituel"  nation  in  the 
world  to  his  own  purposes;  and  if  he  applied  craft  to  politics  and 
stratagem  to  the  sdence  of  jurisprudence — if  he  made  law  an  engine  of 
deceit,  and  could  make  *' the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804"  set  kindly 
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upon  the  neck  of  France,  however  crooked  his  science  might  he — he  was 
avowedly  highly  skilled  in  it ;  and  what  man  can  he  highly  skilled  in  an 
art  without  possessing  more  than  an  average  amount  of  intelligence  ? 
We  have  read  lately,  in  an  interesting  account  of  '*  Earlswood  and  its 
Inmates,'*  that  stupor  in  some  faculties  does  not  prevent  the  activity  and 
manifestation  of  certain  isolated  powers,  as  wonderful  memory,  music, 
drawing,  and  handicraft ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  a  weak,  poor,  dull, 
harmless  idiot  ever  before  having  had  the  power,  however  derived,  of 
swaying  one  of  the  most  astute  and  intellectual  people  in  the  world,  with 
whom  none  as  nations,  and  few  as  individuals,  can  compete  in  quickness 
of  discernment,  and  the  facility  of  tracing  actions  to  their  true  moral  and 
intellectual  sources. 

It  is  again  in  the  same  spirit  of  contradiction  that  we  are  told  that 
Napoleon  III.  is  not  by  nature  a  reserved  nor  a  secret  man.  '*  He  was 
reserved  and  wary  with  the  French,  but  this  was  upon  the  principle  which 
makes  a  sportsman  reserved  and  wary  with  deer  and  partridges  and 
trout."  The  countrymen  of  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu— of 
Cuvier,  Guizot,  and  Villemain — are  political  deer,  partridges,  and  trout ! 

Mr.  Kinglake  ironically  condescends  to  so  far  protect  the  subject  of  his 
detraction  as  to  say  that  ^*  it  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who 
speak  of  him  as  void  of  all  idea  of  truth."  And  further :  '<  It  would  seem 
that  (as  a  study,  or  out  of  curiosity,  if  not  with  a  notion  of  being  guided 
by  it)  he  must  have  accustomed  himself  to  hear  sometimes  what  con- 
science had  to  say,  for  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  with 
sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he  could  imitate  very  neatly  the  scrupulous 
language  of  a  man  of  honour!" 

Of  physical  courage  he  is  declared,  however,  to  be  eminently  deficient 
He  loved  to  contrive  and  brood  over  plots,  but "  like  most  of  the  common 
herd  of  men,  he  was  unable  to  command  the  presence  of  mind  and  the 
flush  of  animal  spirits  which  are  needed  for  the  critical  moments  of  a 
daring  adventure."  Not  only  do  we  consider  the  observation  ill  applied, 
but  it  is  un philosophical  in  itself.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mere 
physical  courage,  and  it  is  with  the  common  herd  of  men  that  great 
victories  are  achieved.  It  is  moral  courage  that  guides  intellectual  men, 
and  Napoleon  III.  has  never  shown  himself  to  be  wanting  in  that,  or  as 
yet  even  in  physical  courage. 

At  Strasburg,  we  are  told,  he  appeared  before  the  46th  Regiment  '*  with 
the  bearing  and  countenance  of  a  weaver ;  a  weaver  oppressed  by  long 
hours  of  monotonous  in-door  work,  which  makes  the  body  stoop,  and 
keeps  the  eyes  downcast."  He  succumbed  in  a  moment  to  an  an^ 
colonel,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  stripped  of  his  grand  cordon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  all  his  other  decorations.  Now  how  does 
this  description  of  the  then  young  man  tally  with  what  is  said  only  a  page 
or  two  previously,  of  his  livmg  for  months  and  months  together  amongst 
English  sporting  men  ?  Do  such  habits  impart  a  weaver's  complexion? 
And  had  he  followed  the  hounds  with  his  eyes  downcast,  the  first  wide- 
spreading  oak  would  have  received  him  in  its  arms.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
neither  does  the  despatch  of  General  Virrol,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kinglake, 
nor  any  authenticated  account  of  what  transpired  at  Strasburg,  give 
countenance  to  the  fanciful  pictures  sketched  by  the  author  of  **  Eotben." 
Louis  Napoleon  is  generally  admitted  to  have  displa^^ed  much  courage 
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tfaroughont  the  fi>olish  affair.  He  raffered  himself  to  be  led  up  a  narrow 
lane  into  a  small  square,  from  which  there  was  no  other  exit.  His 
enemies  closed  roond  him.  He  retreated  towards  a  wall,  numbers  of  the 
infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  pursuing.  The  artillery  horses,  scared  by 
die  noise  and  the  flash  of  sabres,  reared  and  plunged,  and  the  future 
emperor  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  trampled  to  death  in  an  ignominious 
fray;  and  it  becoming  evident  that  no  amount  of  intrepidity  could  avail, 
he  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  com- 
mand. If  he  was  afterwards  ill  treated,  when  a  defenceless  man,  the 
leflection  lies  upon  the  colonel  and  his  soldiery,  not  upon  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Ringlake  himself  admits  afterwards,  with  characteristic  inconsistency, 
that  the  mere  het  that  he  had  wilfully  brought  himself  into  such  a 
predicament,  shows  that  he  had  *'  extraordinary  daring  of  a  particular 
kind" 

Again,  at  Boulogne,  we  are  told  that  ^'  when  at  last  a  firm,  angry 
officer  (Puygellier)  forced  his  way  into  the  barrack-yard,  he  conquered 
the  prince  almost  instantly  by  the  strength  of  a  more  resolute  nature,  and 
turned  him  into  the  street,  with  all  his  fifty  armed  followers,  with  his  flag 
and  eagle,  and  his  counterfeit  head«quarters'  staff,  as  though  he  were 
dealing  with  a  mere  troop  of  strolling  players."  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  sharp  critic  that  had  this  abortive  attempt  succeeded,  most  of  the 
writers  who  now  throw  ridicule  upon  it  would  have  considered  it  sublime. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  in  petto  what  Louis  Napoleon  did  upon  a  grand  scale 
as  a  president,  on  the  occasion  of  the  *'  FSte  des  Aigles,"  when  the  poor 
gilt  birds  were  consecrated  by  archbishop  and  bishops,  amid  the  cheers  of 
eighty  thousand  soldiers  and  the  whole  population  of  Paris.  In  fact, 
Boccess  is  the  only  thing  which  makes  divinities  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 
Mankind  have  not  yet,  however,  become  so  paralysed  by  civilisation  that 
there  are  not  some  to  sympathise  with  adventurous  enterprises.  Every* 
body  must  acknowledge  the  daring  courage  which  prompted  a  handful  of 
men  to  proceed  in  a  hired  steamer  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a  strong 
government  and  the  subjugation  of  a  large  country.  Regarding  it  as  an 
invasion,  of  course  the  madness  of  the  enterprise  would  exceed  all 
description.  But  it  was  not  contemplated  in  that  light.  Louis  Napoleon 
threw  himsdf  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  strong  national  feeling,  as 
he  once  more  did  when  he  appealed  to  universal  snfirage.  But  the 
moment  he  then  selected  was  not  propitious.  Yet  no  one  who  understands 
anything  of  the  French  people  will  pretend  that  his  attempt  was  absunl, 
or  extravagant,  or  hopeless.  N«ther  is  the  story  of  his  mishap  generally 
related  as  Mr.  Einglake  gives  it.  A  number  of  officers  and  soldiers 
advancing  to  arrest  him  and  his  companions  at  the  foot  of  the  well-known 
column,  they  retreated  towards  the  beach,  but  they  were  poisued  even 
into  the  sea  and  captured. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  history  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  We  are 
neither  the  panegyrists  nor  the  calumniators  of  Napoleon  HI.  In  all  that 
personally  concerns  t\\e  emperor  in  that  sad  affair,  Mr.  Einglake  does  Ms 
best  to  injure  his  reputation,  but  in  that  which  concerns  the  actoal  events 
he  so  far  screens  him  from  responsibility  that  he  makes  him  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Fleury,  Momy,  Pereigny  (properiy  Fialin),  Maupas,  and  St. 
Amaud  (properly  Le  Roy),  and  he  attributes  the  massacres  on  die 
Boulevards  to  probably  its  true  canse— a  panic.     <'  Upon  the  whole,^'  he 
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says,  '^then  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  and  well-grounded  alarm 
which  beset  the  president  and  some  of  his  associates  was  turned  to  anxiety 
of  the  raging  sort  when  it  came  upon  the  military  commanders,  and  that 
from  them  it  ran  down,  till  at  last  it  seised  upon  the  troops  with  so 
maddening  a  power  as  to  cause  them  to  face  round  without  word  of  com- 
mand, and  open  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  gazing  men  and  women.'* 

The  day  afler,  all  the  most  famous  generab  of  France,  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  taken  from  their  beds,  and 
carried  away  through  the  sleeping  city  and  thrown  into  prison.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  described  as  remaining  close  shut  up  in  the  Elys^.  '*  There, 
in  an  inner  room,  still  decked  in  red  trousers,  but  with  his  back  to  the 
daylight,  they  say  he  sat,  bent  over  a  fireplace,  for  hours  and  hours 
together,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.^  Tidings,  we  are  told,  were  not  suffered  to  go  to  Urn  straight, 
and  he  was  kept  sheltered  from  immediate  contact  with  alarming  mes* 
sengers.  ''  The  state  of  the  president  seems  to  hare  been  very  like  what 
it  had  been  in  former  times  at  Strasburg  and  at  Boulogne,  and  what  it 
was  years  afterwards  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  He  did  not,  on  any  of 
these  five  occasions,  so  give  way  to  fear  as  to  prove  that  he  had  less  self* 
control  in  moments  of  danger  than  the  common  run  of  peaceful  citizens ; 
but  on  all  of  them  he  showed  that,  though  he  had  choeen  to  set  himself 
heroic  tasks,  his  temperament  was  ill  fitted  for  the  hour  of  battle,  and  for 
the  crisis  of  an  adventure.  For,  besides  that  (in  common  with  the  bulk 
of  mankind),  he  was  without  resource  and  presence  of  mind  when  he 
imagined  that  danger  was  really  quite  close  upon  him ;  his  complexion, 
and  the  dismal  looks  he  wore  in  times  of  trial,  were  always  against  him." 
The  allusions  here  to  Magenta  and  Solferino  are  explained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, where  we  are  told  that  the  condition  of  the  French  emperor  on 
the  day  of  Magenta  was  publicly  seen.  (It  is  certun  that  he  was,  by 
fortuitous  circumstances,  thrown,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  into  the  heat 
of  the  struggle.)  And  at  Solferino,  he  and  his  Cent  Gardes  and  large 
staff,  although  pictured  by  pen  and  pencil  as  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
escaped  all  injury  so  miraculously,  that  the  Moniteur  declared  that  the 
protection  which  the  Deity  threw  around  the  emperor  extended  to  his 
suite.  The  thick  of  the  fight  is  not  precisely  the  place  for  either  emperor 
or  commander-in-chief,  if  he  wishes  to  win  a  battle.  But  there  are  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides ;  and  if  General  Bonaparte  was  in  excess  on  the  one 
side  at  the  Pont  d' Arcole,  General  Bumside  was  as  much  in  exoeas  on  the 
other,  when  he  commanded  an  engagement  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  at  Fredericksburg ! 

Louis  Napoleon,  we  are  further  told,  took  care,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
coup  d'etat,  to  have  always  an  immense  force  of  cavalry  close  to  his  side, 
as  the  means  of  protecting  his  flight,  and  carriages  and  horses  ready  for 
his  escape.  The  president  had  said,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  army 
of  Paris,  that  he  would  not  bid  them  advance,  but  would  himself  go  the 
foremost  and  ask  them  to  follow  him.  Instead  of  this,  he  upon  the  same 
occasion — the  first  that  presented  itself — ^sent  them  bis  money — ^his  last 
obolus. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Assembly — Bourbonists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists» 
Fusionists,  and  Republicans — the  refusal  of  grants,  and  the  terrible  state 
of  Paris,  which  led  to  the  trial  of  strength  between  Louis  Napoleon  and 
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his  Chambers,  are  passed  over  in  this  preliminary  sketch,  as  is  also  the 
energy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  establishing  a 
Reign  of  Terror  preliminary  to  the  massacre  of  December.  It  is,  how- 
ever, reluctantly  admitted  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  no  longer  ridiculous 
after  the  coup  d'etat. 

'*  For  her  beauty,  for  her  grandeur,  for  her  historic  &me,  for  her  war- 
like deeds,  for  her  power  to  lead  the  will  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  crown 
or  discrown  its  monarchs,  no  city  on  earth  is  worthy  to  be  the  rival  of 
Paris.  Yet,  because  of  the  palsj^  that  came  upon  her  after  the  slaughter 
on  the  Boulevard,  this  Paris — ^this  beauteous,  heroic  Paris,  this  queen  of 
great  renown — was  delivered,  bound,  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte,  and  Momy,  and  Maupas,  or  De  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud, 
formerly  Le  Roy.  And  the  benefit  which  Prince  Louis  derived  from  the 
massacre  was  not  transitory.  It  is  a  maxim  of  French  politics  that, 
happen  what  may,  a  man  seeking  to  be  a  ruler  of  France  must  not  be 
ridiculous.  From  1836  until  1848  Prince  Louis  had  never  ceased  to  be 
obscure,  except  by  bringing  upon  himself  the  laughter  of  the  world,  and 
his  election  into  the  chair  of  the  presidency  had  only  served  to  bring  upon 
him  a  more  constant  outpouring  of  the  scorn  and  sarcasm  which  Paris 
knows  how  to  bestow.  Even  the  suddenness  and  perfect  success  of  the 
blow,  struck  in  the  night,  between  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  December,  had 
foiled  to  make  Paris  think  of  him  with  gravity.  But  it  was  otherwise 
after  three  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  December ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
most  strenuous  adversaries  of  this  oddly-fated  prince  were  those  who,  in 
one  respect,  best  served  his  cau8e,ffor  the  more  they  strove  to  show  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  of  his  own  design  and  malice  had  planned  and  ordered 
the  massacre,  the  more  completely  they  relieved  him  from  the  disqualifica- 
tion which  had  hitherto  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  become  the  supreme 
ruler  of  France.  Before  the  night  closed  in  on  the  4th  of  December,  he 
was  sheltered  safe  from  ridicule  by  the  ghastly  heaps  on  the  Boulevard." 

This,  at  all  events,  is  something ;  and  wherever  the  guilt  lies,  whether 
with  the  prince  resolved  upon  striking  terror  and  crushing  resistance,  with 
his  subonlinates  carrying  out  a  previous  plot,  or  with  a  soldiery  struck 
with  a  panic  or  infuriated  by  drink,  there  are  few  who  would  like  to  have 
the  weight  of  those  days,  or  the  subsequent  extra-judicial  murders  com- 
mitted upon  prisoners,  and  the  wholesale  deportation  of  citizens,  upon 
their  consciences.  '^  Moreover,"  says  Mr.  Ringlake,  "  the  persons  who 
had  the  blood  upon  their  hands  were  the  persons  who  got  the  booty.  St 
Arnaud  is  no  more;  but  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Momy,  Fleury, 
Maupas,  Magnan,  and  Persigny — all  these  are  yet  alive,  and  in  their 
possession  the  public  treasures  of  France  may  still  be  abundantly  found." 

According  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  next  thing  the  associates  of  the  Elys^e 
had  to  do,  after  trampling  upon  France  and  her  laws,  was  to  distract 
France  firom  thinking  of  her  shame  at  home,  by  sending  her  attention 
abroad.  It  was  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  must,  he  says,  have  been 
within  a  week  or  two  after  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  consequent 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December,  that  the  despatches  went  from  Paris 
which  caused  M.  de  Lavalette  to  wring  from  the  Porte  the  Note  of  the 
9th  of  February,  and  forced  the  Sultan  into  engagements  unfair  and 
offensive  to  Russia.  The  plan  was  to  coerce  the  Sultan  into  measures 
offensive  to  Russia,  and  then  to  seek  an  alliance  with  England.     Louis 
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Napoleon  entertuned  a  peraoDal  antipathy  to  Nicholas  for  his  refoang  to 
address  him  in  the  recognised  form ;  and  a  further  portion  of  his  scheme 
was  to  supersede  the  concord  of  the  four  powers  hy  drawing  England 
into  a  separate  alliance  with  himself.  It  was  hy  his  success  in  this 
manoeuvre  that  a  fatal  transaction  was  hrought  ahout,  by  which  a  cnxel 
war  was  substituted  for  the  peaceful  hut  irresistible  pressure  which  was 
exerted  by  the  four  powers. 

The  Czar  had  advanced  into  the  Principalities,  and  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France  were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  emperor  never  desisted  from  pressing  their  movements  until  he  had 
fairly  involved  England  in  adopting  hostile  measures.  The  Porte  deter^ 
mined  upon  war  as  a  result  of  the  repudiation  of  the  "  Vienna  Note,"  of 
the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Greek  Churdi 
in  Turkey,  and  of  the  invasion  of  the  Principalities.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  on  his  side,  goaded  to  an  unreasonable  opposition,  persisted  in 
warring  for  what  he  termed  in  his  proclamation  "  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Orthodox  Church."  As  the  warlike  movement  in  Turkey  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  pious  ardour  kindled  of  the  ^*  Ulemah,"  so  had  it,  strange 
to  say,  an  unforeseen  impulse  imparted  to  it  by  the  ill-judg^  desire  for 
action  evinced  by  the  English  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  many,  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  denounced  the 
fiedlacy  of  bolstering  up  the  decrepit  Khali&te.  They  were  not  listened 
to ;  nay,  their  arguments  were  treated  with  contempt.  The  fleets  were 
ordered  up  to  Constantinople,  professedly  for  the  security  of  British  and 
French  interests,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  Sultan. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  hostile  measure  reached  St.  Petersburg  they 
put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  peace,  and  Count  Nesselrode  declared,  with 
sorrow,  that  if,  for  any  motives  known  to  him,  war  should  be  declared 
against  Russia  by  England,  it  would  be  the  most  unintelligible  and  the 
least  justifiable  war  ever  undertaken.  The  occupation  of  the  Bosphoms 
by  the  allied  fleets  was  at  once  replied  to  by  the  attack  upon,  and  de- 
struction of,  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Stnope.  This  while  the  fleets  of  the 
Western  powers  were  lying  within  easy  reach  of  the  scene  of  disaster. 
^*  The  honour  of  France  was  wounded.  England  was  touched  to  the 
quick."  The  anger  of  the  English  people  was,  however,  diverted  froni 
ofiScial  personages,  and  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  Czar.  The  onslaught  of 
Sinope  was  univecsally  admitted  to  have  been  a  treacherous  deed.  Yet 
Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  adopted  the  French  emperor's  temporising 
scheme  of  poKcy,  **  that  France  and  England  were  resolved  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  affair  of  Sinope,  and  that  every  Russian  ship  thence- 
forward met  in  the  Euxine  would  be  requested,  and,  if  necessary,  con- 
strained, to  return  to  Sebastopol,  and  that  any.  act  of  aggression  after- 
wards attempted  agunst  the  Ottoman  territory  or  flag  would  be  rep^ed 
by  force."  The  Czar,  upon  being  told  that  he  was  forbidden  to  show  hia 
flag  upon  the  sea  that  washed  his  coast,  withdrew  his  representatives  from 
Paris  and  London,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1864,  tne  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France  moved  up  and  entered  the  Euxine. 

The  Czar,  on  his  part,  unable  to  compete  with  the  allies  at  sea,  pre- 
pared to  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  Ottoman  domtnions  from  tke 
Dannbian  Provinces.  The  Turks,  however,  had  anticipated  the  more- 
ment  by  entrenching  themselves  at  EAlaiat,  on  the  leflb  bank  <^  die 
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Danube.  The  pride  of  the  Czar  was  touched  by  the  thought  that  his 
power  to  hold  toe  Principalities  in  pledge  was  thus  challenged  by  the 
Turks,  and  he  directed  General  Aurep  to  attack  the  lines  of  Kalafat; 
but,  after  a  struggle  of  four  days,  the  Russians  were  fairly  repulsed.  Mr. 
Kinglake  omits  to  mention  that,  previous  to  this  affair,  raskievitch  had 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  80,000  men,  against  Mustala 
Pasha,  who  held  the  Kne  of  the  old  entrenchments  of  Trajan,  now  the 
site  of  a  peaceful  railway,  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire  by  the 
difBcuIties  of  the  countiy — the  marshy,  malarious  wilderness  of  the 
Dubrujcha. 

Austria,  which,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Turkey  itself,  the  one  most  aggrieved  by  the  oocupation  of  i^e  Princi- 
palities, proposed  at  this  crisis  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Western 
powers  unless  the  Russians  retired  forthwith.  Unluckily,  this  news  served 
only  to  augment  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  English.  Summonses  were 
addressed  to  the  Czar  to  evacuate  the  provinces,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  IJVestem  powers  were  sending  troops  to  the  Levant  and  fitting  out 
fleets  for  the  Baltic.  The  Czar  refusing  to  answer  the  collective  notes, 
France  and  England  were  at  once  brought  into  a  state  of  war  with 
Russia,  and  a  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  followed  very  shortly  afiber- 
wards. 

The  command  of  the  French  and  Ekiglish  forces  that  were  to  be 
despatched  to  the  East  devolved  upon  two  persons  of  certainly  very 
different  character.  The  antecedents  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  terms  of  praise,  except  in  as  far  as  he  was  a 
bold,  dashing,  ruthless  soldier.  We  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  history  that  all  these  antecedents — from  a  first  loss  of  a 
commission  and  exile  to  his  charge  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  from  his 
sealing  up  five  hundred  fugitives  in  the  caves  of  the  Dahra  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December — should  be 
duly  enumerated  in  order  that  the  contrast  between  the  two  should  be  all 
the  more  powerfully  eliminated.  The  comparison  will  be  to  most  readers 
as  painful  as  it  is  uncalled  for,  for  in  Lord  Raglan's  ease — ^the  simple,  un- 
ostentatious gentleman,  the  fnend  and  companion  of  Wellington,  the 
consummate,  self-contained,  calm,  and  skilful  general — his  unsullied  name 
was  enough.  But  the  time  for  concerted  action  had  come,  and  the  joint 
occupation  by  French  and  English  troops  of  the  Dardanelles  yielded 
satisfactory  indications  that  the  men  of  each  force  could  be  cordially  good 
humoured  in  their  intercourse  with  those  of  the  other.  Canrobert^ 
Bosquet,  and  Sir  George  Brown,  all  destined  to  take  prominent  share  in 
the  coming  events,  made  a  kindly  beginning  of  acquaintanceship  amid 
the  early  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  Gallipoli. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  whilst  the  soldier  was  pving  the  best 
of  sanctions  to  the  great  alliance,  the  marshal  of  France  was  patting  it 
in  jeopardy.  M.  St.  Amaud  had  not  been  long  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  when  he  entered  upon  a  tempting  scheme  of  ambitioa.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  whole  Turi&ish  army. 
The  effect  which  this  united  command  would  have  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween the  English  general,  who  had  then  only  some  25,000  men  under  his 
orders,  about  one*  half  of  the  French  force,  and  a  Frendi  cooamander  of 
a  Franco-Turkish  army,  was  obvious.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
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Lords  Stratford  and  Raglan  at  once  defeated  tihe  vain  notion  by  an  appeal 
to  the  tripartite  treaty,  an  article  of  which  ajsumed  that  the  three  armies 
would  be  under  the  orders  of  distinct  commanders;  but  it  gives  Mr. 
Ktnglake  an  opportunity  for  depicting,  which  he  does  in  his  most  feli- 


citous manner,  an  amusing  but  fandhil  sketch  of  the  gay,  light,  agile, 
and  Tain  Frenchman  in  the  presence  of  the  calm  and  redoubtable  English 

Sneral  and  ambassador.  ''The  marshal,"  Lord  Raglan  wrote,  '*saw 
It  our  opinions  were  stronger  than  our  expression  of  them  I**  He  gave 
way.  Nothing  abashed,  however,  by  this  discomfiture,  St.  Amaud  next 
proposed  that  when  French  and  English  troops  were  acting  together,  the 
semor  officer,  whether  he  chanced  to  be  French  or  English,  should  take 
the  command  of  the  joint  force.  The  French  marshal's  military  rank 
being  higher  than  that  of  Lord  Raglan's,  the  object  of  the  proposal  was 
so  obvious  that  it  was  at  once  declined. 

The  measures  for  sending  up  the  British  forces  to  Varna  were  in  pro- 
gress, when  Marshal  St.  Amaud  suddenly  announced  that  for  some  time 
to  come  the  French  army  could  not  be  suffered  to  move  towards  the  seat 
of  war  ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  resolve  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  operations,  and  to  shelter  himself  and  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  one  division,  in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan.  Lord  Raglan 
opposed  to  this  humiliating  project,  that  the  movement  which  seemed  to 
him  the  best  was  an  advance  to  the  front,  with  a  view  to  join  Omar  Pasha 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  Silistria.  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  St 
Arnaud  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  firmness,  spirit,  and  recUtude  of 
the  English  general. 

These  are  remarkable  revelations,  obtained,  no  doubt,  from  the  Raglan 
papers,  and  they  contrast  strangely  with  the  fertile  activity  to  advance 
which  is  uniformly  conferred  by  the  French  historians  upon  their  marshal. 
M.  de  Bazancourt,  the  official  historiographer  of  the  Crimean  Expedi- 
tion, says  that  the  report  of  the  advance  of  the  Russians  to  the  Danube 
made  the  marshal,  when  at  Gallipoli,  most  anxious  and  fretful :  **  his 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins  with  impatience." 

*'  I  do  not  dread  reverses,**  he  exclaimed.  '*  I  only  dread  forced  de- 
lays. I  have  faith  in  God  and  in  my  star.*'  Arrived  at  Constantinople, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  definite  plan,  and  it  was  decided  that  an 
interview  should  take  place  at  Varna.  How  this  decision  was  arrived  at 
the  French  historiographers  sayeth  not  M.  du  Casse,  of  the  French 
staff*,  gives  credit,  simply  and  purely,  in  his  "Pr^is  Historique  des 
Operations  Militaires  en  Orient,'*  p.  77,  to  Marshal  St  Amaud,  for  the 
movement  on  Varaa.  "  The  Russians,"  he  says,  *'  had  been  held  in 
check  on  the  Danube.  The  allied  army  had  theu  time  to  place  itself  be- 
tween them  and  the  Balkans,  as  a  line  in  advance,  or  as  a  reserve  to  the 
army  of  Omar  Pasha.*'  The  army  could  thus  be  moved  upon  Varaa  so 
as  to  give  aid  to  Silistria,  or  push  on  to  the  Danube  so  as  to  drive  the 
Russians  beyond  the  river.  *'  These  considerations  caused  the  marshal 
to  come  to  a  decision !"     Thus  it  is  that  history  is  written  !* 

*  M.  de  Baxanoourt  assures  us  that  Marshal  St  Arnaud  galvanised  the  Sultan 
and  his  ministers  by  his  ardour  and  his  animation  when  he  laid  before  thein  kU 
decision  to  march  at  once  for  Yarna.  (Vol.  i.  p.  44.)  At  page  60,  and  elsewhere, 
the  English  general  is  only  spoken  of  as  a  mere  nobody,  carried  away  resistietslj 
by  the  "  entndnments"  around  him. 
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Omar  Paaha  was  at  Schumla.  Ealim  Pasha,  with  his  ihirty  thousand 
men  who  had  fought  at  Kalafat,  after  occupying  Krahova,  remained  in 
presence  of  Dannenherg's  division  on  the  Alta.  PaskieTitch  was  invest- 
ing Silistna  with  the  central  division  and  part  of  Luder's,  the  other  por- 
tion remaining  in  the  Dubrajcha,  under  UschakoiF.  To  uphold  the 
Sultan's  cause,  three  armies  were  now  at  hand,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
moved  forward  with  a  view  to  assist  or  relieve  the  Turks.  The  defence 
of  Silistria  was  left  to  a  comparatively  weak  garrison,  under  Mussa  Pasha, 
aided,  however,  by  two  gallant  Bntish  officers,  Butler  and  Nasmyth. 
The  French  historians  find  it  convenient  to  pass  over  the  exploits  of  tnese 
enterprising  Englishmen.  None  of  them  make  mention  of  them.  Da 
Casse,  writing  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  the  Arab  Tabia,  says :  "  The 
Turks,  instructed  by  French  officers,  were  equal  to  their  task  ;  they  were 
disciplined  after  the  European  fashion,  and,  impelled  by  their  own  tradi- 
tional bravery,  they  countermined,  and  four  hundred  Russians  were 
killed."  These  successes  were  followed  by  several  desperate  sorties. 
General  Cannon  had  arrived  irith  reinforcements;  Lieutenant  Ballard 
had  succeeded  to  Butler,  killed  at  the  Arab  Tabia ;  and  at  length  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  '*  The  event,*'  Mr.  King- 
lake  remarks,  *^  was  one  upon  which  the  course  of  history  was  destined  to 
hinge ;  for  this  miscarriage  at  Silistria  put  at  end  at  once  to  all  schemes 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  Europe." 

Thb  is  how  the  French  historiographer  relates  it :  *'  The  French  army 
arrived  full  of  ardour,  hope,  and  faith  in  itself.  The  oommander-in-chief 
landed  at  Varna  on  the  25th;  he  there  learnt  the  news  of  the  precipitate 
departure  of  the  Russian  army.  A  second  time  a  favourable  occasion  had 
escaped  him;  he  was  too  late ! 

'^ '  The  Russians  rob  me  when  they  run  away !'  exclaims  the 
marshal,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  bitterness,  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  dissimulate.  '  Is  their  movement  a  strategy  or  a  reality?  Will  they 
take  the  line  of  the  Sereth  or  the  Pruth?  Will  they  concentrate  on 
Bucharest  P  " 

^  I  cannot,"  he  is  said  also  to  have  subsequently  written,  *^  get  over 
the  blow  received  by  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  Russians  ;  they  were  in 
my  hands.  I  should  infallibly  have  beaten  them — thrown  them  into  the 
Danube!" 

It  is  the  same  with  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Giurgevo,  which 
took  place  shortly  afber  the  landing  of  the  allies  at  Varna.  This  gallant 
feat  was  performed  by  the  Turks,  headed  by  English  officers.  De  Bazan- 
oourt  only  notices  it  as  an  action  full  of  courage,  but  also  of  foolish  rash- 
ness. Du  Casse,  however,  judges  the  military  importance  of  the  move- 
ment at  its  real  value,  although  he  gives  no  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
The  capture  of  Giurgevo,  ind^,  obliged  the  Russians  to  concentrate  on 
Bucharest.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  had  succeeded  to  Paskievitch  on 
tiie  4th  of  July,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  position,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  Lieutenant  Glyn  ana  Prince  Leiningen,  who  had  come  np 
from  the  sea  with  some  gun-boats — an  incident  in  the  campaigpi  on  tiie 
Danube  that  is  likewise  entirely  passed  over  by  the  French  historians. 

*'  By  the  time  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  retreated  upon  Bucharest," 
Mr.  ^nglake  remarks,  '^people  no  longer  thought  of  the  Czar  as  they 
thought  of  him  eight  monthls  before;  and  the  glory  of  thus  breaking 
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down  th«  military  xepaiation  of  RuMia  is  due  of  right,  not  to  the  govem- 
mentt  nor  the  armies  of  Franoe  or  England*  bul  to  the  warlike  prowess 
of  the  Ottoman  soldiery,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  resolute  Englishmen  who 
cheered,  and  helped,  and  led  them.'' 

The  failure  of  the  attempted  invasion  was  almost  instantly  followed  by 
the  relinquishment  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Austria  and  Prussia, 
having  no  longer  any  cause  for  contention,  withdrew  from  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Western  powers  ;  and  the  grounds  of  war  were,  indeed, 
removed  from  the  remaining  allies — Turks,  Elnglish,  and  French  alike--» 
so  that  Mr.  Kinglake  argues,  perseverance  in  war  was  a  mischievous  error, 
brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  spirit  of  war- 
like adventure  aroused  in  England. 

"  From  the  first,  the  Duke  of  Neweaitle,  reusting  all  proposals  for 
operating  against  Russia  on  the  side  of  Poland,  had  warmly  shared  the 
popular  desire  to  invade  the  Crimea,  and  la^  siege  to  SebastopoL  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  steadily  following  his  main  policy,  had  long  ago 
consented  to  look  to  this  enterprise  as  next  in  importance  to  the  defence 
of  the  Sultan*8  territory,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  instructions  to 
this  effect  had  been  given  to  the  Frendi  and  English  generals." 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  French  historiographers  relate  the  matter.  De 
Baamoourt  says :  ^'  The  marshal,  all  the  while  that  he  was  incessantly 
preparing  his  means  of  execution,  was  awaiting  with  impatience  that  tlie 
resolve  waa  definitely  taken  by  the  two  governments  to  attempt  a  bold 
stroke  upon  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  ;**  but  the  same  writer  admits  after- 
wards, "  It  was  not  solely  the  adventurous  persistence  of  the  marshal,  and 
his  personal  ambition,  to  transmit  a  few  glorious  bulletins  into  France  that 
led  to  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea."  Du  Casse  describes  the  deciuon  as 
having  been  arrived  at  at  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  French  com- 
mander-in-diief  had  been  recognised  in  some  sort  as  generaUssimo  of  all 
the  allied  forces  (Pr^is,  &c.,  p.  B8) ;  and  he  adds :  '*  By  quickly  throw- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  forces  that  were  in  hand,  whether  upon 
Kafia,  or  upon  Sebastopol,  the  maritime  power  of  the  Emperor  Nicholaa 
might  be  struck  down  as  if  with  a  sledge-hammer.  A  resoktion  of  anofa 
a  nature  could  only  be  agreeable  to  French  soldiers.  Marshal  St  Amand 
was  in  favour  of  a  point  near  Kaffa ;  the  majority  of  the  allied  generals 
summoned  to  the  council  were  in  favour  of  Sebastopol."  The  fisct  that 
the  wishes  of  the  marshal  did  not  prevail,  are  alone  sufficient  to  attest 
that  he  was  not  at  that  time,  or  at  any  tune,  generalissimo  of  the  allied 
forces.  Fatigued  by  advice,  cowed  by  the  result  of  his  endeavours  to 
have  his  own  way  against  Lord  Strattord  and  Lord  Raglan^  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  kinglake,  without  ascendancy  in  the  camp  of  the  allies. 
He  was  reproved  from  at  home^  and  two  of  his  divisional  generals  openly 
indulged  in  mereiless  invectives  against  him.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  when  the  members  of  the  conference  of  the  18th  of  July,  which 
took  place  at  Marshal  St.  Arnaud's  head-quarters,  imaged  that  they 
were  met  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  the  expediency  of  under- 
taking the  invasion,  Lord  Raglan  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  not 
merely  to  support  the  wish  of  his  government  in  the  allied  camp,  but  to 
cause  its  actual  adoption.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  further  urged 
the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  at  a  second  conference;  Lord  Ra^aa 
was  resolved  that  the  enterprise  should  go  on.  This  is  an  entirely  oppoeito 
new  of  the  case. 
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Then  ensued  that  series  of  mistakes  and  misconceptions  which  are  so 
differently  represented  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  book  and  in  M.  de  Basan- 
court's  work%  "  La  Marine  Franqaise  dans  la  Mer  Noire"  and  '*  Les 
Chroniqoes  de  la  Gaerre  d'Orient,*'  as  also  in  the  *<  Precis  Historique," 
and  which  would  be  positively  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the  extent  of 
the  interests  that  were  involved.  First  we  have  the  excitement  and  im- 
patience of  St.  Arnaud  inducing  him  to  set  sail  without  the  English ; 
then  we  have  the  marshal  saHing  back  again!  These  incidents  are 
succeeded  by  the  departure  of  the  whole  armada,  and  then  a  conference 
on  board  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  to  stop  the  expedition,  adjourned  afterwards 
to  the  Caradoc.  It  would  really  seem  that  if  nations  cannot  carry  on 
war  by  themselves,  they  bad  better  not  go  to  war  at  all.  When  waging 
war  by  themselves,  there  is  at  least  an  undivided  responsibility ;  but 
when  carrying  on  war  with  allied  powers,  there  is  what  is  worse  than  a 
divided  responsibility,  there  is  constant  divergence  of  acts  and  opinions, 
and  incessant  recrimination.  After  which,  when  the  war  is  over,  if  your 
ally  happen  to  possess  an  excessive  amount  of  self-love  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions for  the  applause  of  the  world,  all  the  advice  you  gave  in  the 
cabinet,  or  all  the  assistance  given  in  the  field,  will  be  entirely  passed  over, 
and  the  whole  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  thing  monopolised  by  the 
friend  and  ally,  if  possessed  of  a  mind  more  open  to  the  ticklings  of 
vanity,  and  a  stomach  more  capacious  for  flattery  than  your  own. 

Thus  it  is  that,  according  to  the  French  records,  the  disembarkation 
was  heralded  and  effected  by  a  company  from  the  MonteheUo  planting 
the  French  flag  on  the  shore  (Du  Casse,  p.  111).  According  to  Bazan- 
conrt,  a  whale-boat  from  the  ViUe  de  Paris  conveyed  General  Canrobert 
and  Admiral  Bouet- Willaumez  on  shore,  and  the  general  was  the  first  to 
jump  on  shore  and  plant  the  French  flag  on  the  soil  of  the  Crimea. 
Considering  the  difficulties  that  had  been  experienced  in  getting  them 
to  go  at  all,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  exceedingly  anxious  the 
French  were  to  be  the  first  to  land.  Mr.  Kinglake  has,  however,  a 
curious  story  to  relate  as  to  how  this  little  point,  so  flattering  to  the 
vainglory  of  the  French,  was  arrived  at : 

In  the  night  of  the  13th  (he  tells  us)  there  occurred  a  transaction  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  whole  plan  for  the  landing,  and  even  to  bring  the  har- 
mony between  the  French  and  the  English  forces  into  grievous  jeopardy. 
Dnrmg  the  darkness,  the  French  placed  the  buoy  opposite,  not  to  the  centre, 
but  to  the  extreme  north,  of  the  chosen  landing-ground;  and  when  morning 
dawned,  it  appeared  that  the  English  ships  and  transports,  though  really  in  their 
proper  places,  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  buoy,  or,  rather,  that  the  buoy 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  them.  Whether  the  act  which  created  this  embarrass- 
ment was  one  resulting  from  sheer  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  or  from 
over-mediness  for  space,  or  from  a  scheme  more  profoundly  designed,  it  went 
strai^t  towards  the  end  desired  by  those  French  officers  who  had  been  labouring 
to  bring  the  enterprise  to  a  stop.  For  what  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  English, 
disregarding  the  altered  position  of  the  buoy,  were  to  persist  in  keeping  to 
their  assigned  landing-ground,  their  whole  flotilla,  their  boats  and  their  troops, 
when  landed,  would  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  French,  and  what  might 
be  expected  to  follow  would  be  ruinous  confusion — ^nay,  even  perhaps  angiy 
and  violent  conflict  between  the  forces  of  the  allies.  To  proi)Ose  to  move  the 
buoy,  or  to  get  mto  controversy  with  the  French  at  such  a  time,  would  be  to 
delay  and  imperil  the  whole  undertaking ;  and  yet  the  boundary  as  it  stood  ex- 
truded the  English  from  all  share  in  the  chosen  landing-ground.    It  might 
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seem  that  the  vhole  enterprise  was  again  in  danger  of  failure ;  bat  again  a 
strong  will  interposed. 

From  the  moment  when  Lord  Bagbn  consented  to  undertake  the  invasion,  • 
he  seems  to  have  acted  as  though  he  felt  that  the  belief  he  entertained  of  its 
hazardousness  was  a  reason  why  he  should  be  the  more  stead&st  in  his  determi- 
nation to  force  it  on.  Nor  was  he  without  the  tcit  counsel  that  was  needed 
for  overcoming  this  last  obstacle.  Lyons,  oommanmng  the  in-shore  squadron 
of  the  British  fleet,  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  our  transports,  and  the 
whole  management  of  the  landing.  Moving  long  before  dawn  in  the  sleepless 
Agamemnon,  he  saw  where  the  buov  had  been  placed  by  the  French  in  the  night- 
time, and  gathered  in  an  instant  all  the  perilous  import  of  the  change.  He  was 
more  than  a  mere  performer  of  duty,  for  he  was  a  man  driving  under  a  pas- 
sionate force  of  purpose.  Without  stopping  to  indulge  his  anger,  he  darted 
upon  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  eviL  He  had  observed  that  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  "  Old  Fort"  there  was  a  strip  of  beach  which  divided  the  lake  of 
Kamishla  from  the  sea.  There  Lord  Raglan  and  he  now  determined  that  the 
landing  of  the  British  forces  should  take  pUce. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  extraordinary  removal  of  a  buoy  led  . 
to  a  change  in  the  place  of  landing  as  arranged  between  the  allied 
forces;  and  Mr.  Kingfake  adds^  that  few  of  the  thousands  on  board  un- 
derstood the  change  which  had  been  effected,  or  even  saw  that  they  were 
brought  to  a  new  landing-ground.  They  imagined  that  it  was  the  better 
method  or  greater  quickness  of  the  French  which  was  giving  them  the 
triumph  of  being  the  first  to  land.  Both  Lord  Baglan  and  Lyons  were 
tbo  steiadfast  in  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance  to  think  of  accounting 
for  the  seeming  tardiness  of  the  English  by  causing  the  truth  to  be 
known  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  English 
army  effected  its  landing  at  Old  Fort 

Bazancourt  goes  so  far  in  his  ''  Chroniques,'*  p.  184,  as  to  admit  that 
'^a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  arising  from  a  change  in  theplaos  pre- 
viously decided  upon,  delayed  the  disembarkation  of  the  English  troops." 
But  there  is  no  notice  of  the  change  whatsoever  in  the  more  detailed 
accounts  given  in  *'  La  Marine  Fran9ai8e,''  &c.  Everything,  we  are  told  , 
there,  was  nre-arranged;  every  one  rivalled  his  neighbour  in  ardour, 
activity,  and  devotion.  "  All  looks  were  turned  towards  La  VUk  de 
PariSf  which  was  to  give  the  signal  of  disembarkation.  At  last  it  waves 
firom  the  mast  of  the  admiral's  ship,  and  an  instinctive  involuntary  shout 
burst  forth  at  once  from  every  breast"  At  8.30  the  French  flag  floated 
in  the  Crimea^  amid  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ;"  and  afterwards  a 
brief  paragraph  informs  us  as  follows:  "At ten  o'ciook  the  English  troops 
landed  on  their  side."  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  space  given  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  allies.  We  must  defer  the  account  of  the  advance 
of  the  allies,  and  of  the  opposition  they  encountered  to  that  advance  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alma,  to  our  next. 
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Japan,  a  country  by  itself,  with  peculiar  people,  having  their  own 
peculiar  policy,  manners,  and  habits,  presented  one  advantage — that,  when 
opened  to  diplomacy,  there  was  no  necessity  for  secresy.  Secresy  arises 
more  from  riyaby  among  foreign  representatives  than  from  the  actual 
habits  of  the  courts  to  wmch  they  may  be  accredited  ;  now  so  little  was 
known  of  Japan,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  a  country 
totally  unprepared  for  treaty  relations  were  so  great,  that  rivalry  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  no  amount  of  publicity  could  alter  or  affect  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  Hence  are  we  indebted  for  the  two  charming  volumes 
before  us  from  the  pen  of  our  envoy  and  minister  in  Japan,  and  which 
will  be  to  that  country  for  the  future,  what  Davis's  book  has  been  to 
China — ^the  best  and  most  popular  work  on  undoubtedly  the  most  extra- 
ordinary empire  yet  remainmg  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Not  to  loiter  on  the  threshold  of  political  and  international  difficulties, 
and  the  necessity  of  warning  in  time  by  publicity  from  increased  com- 
plications and  great  calamities — at  the  progress  makine  in  Hong-Kong, 
Shanghae,  and  Macao,  or  at  Japan  as  it  was— we  will  join  her  Majesty's 
minister  in  Japan  as  it  is,  commencing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  at 
Nagasaki,  which  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  everybody  else,  describe 
as  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooded,  islanded,  beautiful  bay,  but  which 
is  marked  on  the  map  as  situated  at  the  extreme  point  of  a  very  remark- 
able headland. 

**  Take  them  all  in  all,"  says  the  British  minister,  *<  with  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  you  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  judging 
even  from  this  seaport,  the  Wapping  of  Japan — with  a  Chinese  colony 
located  among  them  for  centuries  to  teach  them  their  vices — Dutch  and 
other  foreigners,  in  time  past  and  present,  to  add  their  quota  also— they 
are  a  good-humoured,  intelligent,  and  courteous  race  ;  gentle  withal,  and 
speaking  one  of  the  softest  tongues  out  of  Italy.  Their  salutations  and 
greetings  in  the  market-place  have  a  stately  and  elaborate  courtesy  iiv  the 
lowly  l^nd  of  the  body,  and  make  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  jerk  of 
the  head  and  How  do  ?  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson." 

A  fair  amount  of  industry  and  business  appeared  in  the  shops  of 
Nagasaki,  and  along  the  wide  streets,  down  the  centre  of  which  there  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  fine  flag  pavement.  Groups  of  half  or  wholly  naked 
children,  clamouring  for  buttons,  are  met  with  everywhere ;  and  almost 

*  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  a  KarrativsK>f  Three  Tears'  Besidenoe  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  E.C.6.,  her  Migesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan. 
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eyery  woman  has  at  least  one  at  the  hreast,  and  often  another  at  the  back. 
'<  The  race,"  says  Sir  Rutherford,  '<  is  undoubtedly  prolific ;  and  this,- 1 
should  say,  is  a  very  paradise  of  babies.'' 

The  most  interesting  fiact  connected  with  this  port,  and  by  hr  the  most 

{)romi8ing  to  the  future  of  a  country  of  more  or  less  detached  and  popu- 
ous  islands  £ke  Japan,  is  the  Japanese  steara-fkstery  oo  the  apponta  side 
of  the  bay,  under  tne  superintendence  of  Dutch  officers.  Sir  Rutherford 
says  he  went  over  it,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  progress  made,  under 
every  possible  difficulty,  by  the  Japanese  and  Dutch  combined,  in  their 
endeavours  to  create,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  all  the  compli- 
cated means  and  apfiAanoes  for  tiia  Mpair,  aad  maaalaciuTO  ultimately, 
of  steam  machinery.  There  was  a  large  lathe  fiictory  in  full  work, 
where  Japanese  workmen,  some  the  sons  of  gentlemea,  tuived  out  all  the 
parts  of  a  steam-engme  proper  to  their  departaea*.  Among  other 
things  he  found  them  tmning  moderator  lamps. 

**  And  hers,"  he  adds,  *'  we  saw  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
crowning  testimonies  of  Japanese  enterprise  and  ingeoaity,  which  leavas 
all  the  Chinese  have  ever  attempted  w  behind.  I  allade  to  a  steam* 
engine  with  tubular  boilers,  made  by  themseWes  befose  a  steam-vessel  or 
engine  had  ever  been  seen  by  Japanese;  nmde  soleiy,  therefore,  from  the 
plans  in  a  Dutch  woi%.  This  engine  was  not  only  put  together,  bwt 
made  to  work  a  boat  It  is  true  theiewere  defecte,  both  in  structure  and 
adaptation ;  and  it  is  rather  a  marvel,  perhaps,  that  the  engineers  were 
not  ^hoisted  with  their  own  petard^  hut  even  these  defectai  admit  of 
rectification,  under  the  aUe  hands  of  the  head  engineer,  were  it  not 
worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  national  monument  <?  Japaaese  capacity 
and  enterprise.  An  American  writer  seems  unwilling  to  leave  them  tliie 
credit  so  justly  their  due,  and  suggests  that  the  workmea  ma«t  have  seen 
the  United  States  Mississippi  steamer !  But  he  is  eleaify  mistaken.  It 
was  actually  in  operation  long  before  an  American,  or  aoy  cilier  steamer, 
had  ever  appeared  in  Japanese  waters," 

The  Japanese  may  be  a  century  behind  as  in  their  pditisal  iastitntioiis 
—be  what  England  and  France  were  in  the  time  ef  the  Eaglish  Heniys 
and  the  French  Charleses — ^and  they  may  not  yet  appreciate  international 
communication  and  foreign  diplomacy,  snd  their  Daimios,  or  feudal 
barons,  may  oppose  such  by  open  or  covert  hostilities,  but  it  is  impossiMe 
not  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  sueh  a  people;  that 
time  will,  as  with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe^  wofk  amelioratioa  m 
their  position;  and  that  the  necessities  of  oommeros  aad  the  progress  of 
enlightenment  will  yet  teach  them  to  put  up  with  dfplossattc  pressure 
from  without,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  hy  trade  within. 

There  are,  however,  other  drawbacks  to  the  Earopean  on  his  first 
arriving  in  Japan,  which  are  not  connected  with  feudal  hostility  or  anti« 
pathies  to  foreigners  (which  do  not  exist  among  the  people)^  bat  are  eoo« 
nected  solely  with  the  habits  of  die  people  themselvas :  no  cattle  being 
kept  for  slaughter  by  a  nation  of  Buddhists,  and  ichtbyofegists,  or  vege* 
tarians,  only  those  can  be  obtained  which  are  taken  from  the  ploagh ; 
and,  of  course,  old  and  wom«-ouC  beaste  are  ak>ne  bsou^t  to  the  auBrket. 
There  are  also  no  sheep  in  the  conntiy.  There  are^  indeed,  plenty  of 
eggs,  but  a  terrible  dearth  of  chickens.  This  scarcity  of  fowls.  Sir 
Rutherford  remarks,  is  not  easily  understood,  seeing  that  there  must  be 
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a  remuneraiiiig  demand,  and  the  means  of  produinng^  them  are  theie. 
<<  Bantams,  bMttiifiil  enough  to  win  prizes,  are  plentiful  in  the  streets — 
and  a  few  long-legged,  high-stepping  fowls,  fit  almost  for  a  cabriolet, 
might  also  be  seen ;  but  they  had  a  patriarohal  look,  and,  moreover,  oonld 
not  be  bought"  Fish  alone  is  plentiful  at  Nagasaki,  and  in  considerable 
variety.  Craw-fish  and  prawns  attain  noble  proportions.  Yet  this  new 
eonntry,  full  of  natural  beauties,  with  no  tropi(»l  heat  in  summer  and 
little  actual  winter,  at  all  events  in  the  south,  and  within  ten  days'  steam 
of  Hong-Koi^,  promised  an  abundant  influx  of  visitors  seeking  for 
change  and  health — a  promise  which  has  been  more  fully  realised  than 
many  other  anticipated  results. 

The  Japanese  government  had  strongly  uiged  upon  Lord  Elgin,  at  die 
lime  of  his  mission,  their  earnest  desire  that  no  representative  should 
actually  be  nominated  until  186d— on  the  plea  that  the  popular  feeling 
against  foreigners  (rather,  we  should  say,  the  policy  of  isolation — the 
determined  policy  of  the  Japanese  rulers)  was  likely  to  be  aroused,  if  so 
great  a  change  were  attempted  before  thera  was  time  to  prepare  the 
public  mind.  The  request  was,  however,  disregarded  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  wlio  folt  that  if  the  thing  were  not  done  at  once,  other 
excuses  for  dek^  would  be  fonnd,  and  it  would  never  be  done  at  all, 
whilst  other  powers,  more  decisive  and  energetic,  might  not  be  deterred 
by  similar  frivoloni  excuses.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  arrived  then  at 
Yeddo,  in  die  Sampson,  on  die  26th  of  June,  1859,  and  his  anxiety  was 
relieved  to  no  smaU  extent  when,  the  next  day,  two  of  the  governors  of 
foreign  afikirs  paid  him  a  visit,  with  congratulations  from  the  government 
on  his  safo  arrml. 

Very  glad  to  find  the  first  anticipated  diffioi^ty  cleared  away,  our 
minister  next  proceeded  to  the  s^ection  of  a  temple  for  a  provisional 
lesidenee,  as  also  for  a  site  fi>r  a  oonsulate-genaraL  This  pressing  neces- 
sity implied  a  landing,  and  the  first  thing  the  plenipotentiaxy  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  with,  was  that  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
granite  batteries,  foeed  with  guns  oa  esary  side  whidi  interpose  between 
%e  anchorage  and  the  shore,  have  gone  on  increasing  continually,  from 
iiie  first  arrival  of  foreign  representativvs.  Only  two  European-rigged 
Tessels  bearing  the  Japanese  flag--a  red  s«i  on  a  white  field — were, 
however,  lying  outside  the  batteries^  and  one  of  these  was  the  steam- 
vessel  sent  out  by  our  government  as  a  present  to  the  Tycoon.  The 
Japanese  had  scraped  off  the  paiat  from  the  ontside,  never  using  such 
on  their  boats  and  juaks^that,  too,  in  the  land  of  lacquer  and  varnish — 
and  Sir  fiudierford  profosses  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  dis- 
tarepancy  between  their  practice  and  ours.  Ho  sa^s  he  has  often  asked 
Bwval  officers  for  an  explanation,  but  never  obtamed  any  satisfactory 
answer — aH  had  one  setded  convietioQ  in  favour  «vf  paint — ^moi«  paint— 
abundance  of  paint  I 

The  first  tkmg  a  fomigner  has  to  do  on  landing  is  to  leamto  pack  Us 
liaibs  and  body  inside  a  Japanese  norimon,  or  palanqoin,  inside  of  whidi 
the  cramped  and  tortured  traveller  has  the  satisfoction  of  feeling  that  he 
looks  very  modi  as  a  wild  beast  slm^  in  a  cage  for  safo  transport.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  M  stories  of  aunaners  wMcked  oa  the  coast  of  Japan 
being  shut  up  in  iron  cages,  had  its  origin  in  the  hospitable  intent  and 
pvrpese  of  tranfforring  them,  in  some  ndnr  raagh  pahmquins  of  rasal 
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design  and  manufacture,  to  a  neighbouring  town  ?  The  '<  kaogo/'  a  kind 
of  palanquin  basket  of  wicker-work,  is  a  proof,  however,  of  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  in  every  extremity  of  evil  there  is  still  *'a  lower 
deep,"  yet  hundreds  of  men  and  women  may  be  seen,  in  the  streets  or  oa 
the  highway,  travelling  for  hours,  and  on  a  whole  day's  journey,  in  these 
most  uncomfortable  vehicles.  But  nothing  strikes  a  stranger  so  much  at 
first,  or  seems  to  him  more  wonderful,  than  the  way  in  which  the 
Japanese,  men,  women,  and  children,  take  their  ease  and  repose — asleep 
or  awake.  A  Japanese  at  his  ease  as  naturally  drops  on  his  heels,  and 
squats — with  no  more  solid  support  to  his  person  than  his  legs  or  heels 
can  afford — as  an  Englishman  drops  into  a*  chair  when  he  is  tired.  As 
soon  as  the  babe  leaves  its  mother's  breast,  the  first  thing  it  learns  is,  not 
to  walk  or  to  run,  but  to  squat  on  its  heels  in  this  baboon  feahion.  If 
the  Japanese  are  on  ceremony,  then  they  nnk  on  the  mats,  resting  jointly 
on  heels  and  knees.  And  this  attitude  also,  which  would  be  torture  to 
us,  they  maintain  for  hours,  apparently  without  serious  inconvenience. 
Finally,  the  day's  labour  over,  or  the  time  for  siesta,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  arrived,  they  throw  themselves  down  full  length  on  the  mat,  with  a 
little  padded  rest,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  occiput,  or  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  the  most  fastidious  witli  a  feather 
pillow  and  bed. 

The  upholsterer's  bill  never  can  offer  any  impediment  to  a  young  couple 
in  Japan.  Their  future  house  is  taken ;  containing  genendly  three  or 
four  little  rooms,  in  which  clean  mats  are  put.  Each  then  brings  to  the 
housekeeping  a  cotton-stuffed  quilt,  and  a  box  of  wearing  apparel  for 
their  own  personal  use,  a  pan  to  cook  the  rice,  half  a  dozen  lacquer  cups, 
and  trays  to  eat  off, — a  large  tub  to  bathe  and  wash  in  are  added,  on  tne 
general  account, — and  these  complete  the  establishment ! 

The  temple  of  Tozengee,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  endowed  in 
Yeddo,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Xendai,  one  of  the  great 
semi-independent  Daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  selected  for  the  residence  of  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  was  a  place  of  exceeding  beauty.  One  gate  gave 
entrance  to  a  shady  avenue;  a  second  more  imposing  gate  of  two  stories 
to  an  open  square,  with  lotus  ponds,  and  trees  on  each  side;  and,  finally, 
an  entrance  to  the  right,  through  another  court-yard,  gave  admission  to  bm 
beautiful  a  specimen  of  Japanese  garden  and  grounds  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

"  If  Japan,"  says  our  minister,  ^'  could  only  be  viewed  as  a  place  of 
exile,  it  must  be  confessed  a  more  beautiful  hermitage  could  not  have  been 
chosen ;  and  I  felt  almost  doubtful  whether  a  retreat  so  perfect  in  every 
respect  could  possibly  have  fallen  to  my  lot  without  some  terrible  draw- 
back. It  seemed  too  much  to  be  so  easily  realised,  and  at  so  little  cost. 
I  well  remember  the  feeling,  now  that  years  have  passed  over  my  head, 
and  revealed  what  I  could  then  so  little  foresee,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  picturesque  beauty— a  scene  at  once  so  fair  and  peaceful — I,  and  at 
a  year's  interval,  the  charg^  d'affaires  in  my  absence,  were  each  destined 
to  be  hunted  for  our  lives  oy  armed  bravoes  thirsting  for  our  blood ;  and 
feel  that  no  human  strength  or  art  could  make  such  a  position  defensible. 
Sunk  as  the  house  is  in  a  hoUow,  surrounded  by  wood,  and  open  on  all 
sides  to  attack,  effective  defence  is  indeed  impossible,  and  the  stealthy 
approach  of  the  midnight  assassin  may  bring  him  close  on  his  victim 
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under  coyer.  Well,  indeed,  it  is  ordered  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
future  is  a  total  blank.  Had  I  foreseen  what  was  to  be,  how  much  of 
pleasure  and  peace,  in  a  sense  of  security,  I  should  have  lost, — and  how 
wretchedly  the  two  years  preceding  the  hrst  attempt  at  a  massacre  would 
have  drawn  on,  in  this  seemingly  earthly  paradise !  It  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a  place  to  live  in, — and  the  real  objection,  that  it  was  a  very 
likely  place  to  die  in,  did  not  strike  the  mind — though  obviously  enough 
a  very  bad  location  in  which  to  defend  oneself.  From  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  through  which  a  mid-day  sun  could  only  pour  a  chequered 
arabesque  of  light  and  shade,  the  bay  stretched  far  away  a  thousand  feet 
below,  basking  in  the  full  glare  of  sunshine,  and  making  the  deep  cool 
shade  of  the  terrace,  with  its  thick  screen  of  green  leaves,  all  the  more 
enjoyable  by  contrast.  It  is  true  it  swarmed  with  mosquitoes :  this  little 
disadvantage  I  perceived  at  once, — but  it  was  only  later  that  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  it  was  celebrated  all  over  Yeddo  for  its  breed  I" 

And  here  the  embassy  was  settled,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty. 
The  priests  objected  altogether  to  the  foreigners  occupying  their  temple, 
and  it  is  questionable  how  far  the  Prince  of  Xendai  may  have  ever 
relished  it,  or  rather  covertly  and  treacherously  opposed  it.  The  envoy 
himself  acknowledges  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  by  .what 
tenure  these  temples  are  held,  to  be  so  entirely,  as  they  seem,  at  tne  dis- 
posal of  the  Tycoon's  government.  There  was  also  the  installation  pro- 
cess to  be  gone  through — the  installation  of  a  new  legation  in  an  Eastern 
land  being  a  rude  undertaking.  There  was  the  upholstery — the  transport 
of  two  hundred  cases  into  the  once  secluded  temple  grounds— their  un- 
packing and  distribution.  Then  came  the  crockery  and  glass  chaos,  with 
the  cutlery  missing.  So  carefully  had  the  knives  and  forks  been  packed 
away,  that  they  were  not  found  for  three  weeks.  Our  civilisation  is  no 
doubt  perfect,  but  Sir  Rutherford  could  not  help  contrasting  its  many 
incumbrances  with  the  simplicity  of  a  Japanese  i^^nage,  with  many  mis- 
givings in  fiivour  of  the  latter. 

Next  follow  a  very  graphic  and  picturesque  series  of  stereoscopic 
sketches^  as  our  minister  calls  them,  embracing  not  only  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  country — of  houses  and  streets, 
temples,  and  Daimios'  yamaskas  or  palaces,  hill  and  bay,  field  and  ham- 
let— but  also  the  life  and  varying  aspects  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  the  season  of  the  year.  These 
sketches  are  indeed  perfect  in  their  way,  and  they  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired so  far  as  pen-description  can  go  of  an  Oriental  phase  of  feudalism 
such  as  our  ancestors  knew  it  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  only  with 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  a  more  advanced  mate- 
rial civilisation  in  the  body  of  the  people.  There  are  shops  of  all  kinds: 
booksellers;  shops  of  bronze  and  copper-ware;  pawnbrokers,  and  old 
iron  shops ;  bath-houses,  coopers  and  basket-makers,  armourers  and 
sword-makers,  with  here  and  there  a  stall  of  ready-made  clothes,  or  a 

Srint-shop.  According  to  the  inverse  custom  of  the  Japanese,  the  shops, 
owever,  generally  go  to  the  customer,  not  the  customer  to  the  shops. 
Every  hundred  steps  or  so  is  a  ward-gate,  with  a  decrepit  municipal 
guard,  often  two  old  men  and  a  boy,  smoking  and  dreaming  away  their 
existence.  In  the  vice  of  intemperance,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Ja- 
panese have  nothing  to  learn  from  foreigners.     They  are  as  much  given 
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to  drunkemietf  as  any  of  the  nortfaern  races  of  Europe,  as  i  ^ 
as  the  worst,  aad  far  more  dangerous  in  their  cups.  Then  there  ai«  the 
yamaskas  of  the  feudatory  Daimio%  a  long  line  of  barred  windows,  with 
an  imposing-looking  gateway  in  the  centre,  inhabited  by  the  reteiners, 
attached,  as  in  Europe  in  former  times,  to  every  baron  and  knight  by  a 
feudal  tenure,  the  baron's  residence  being  behind,  *'  entre  oovr  ei  jar* 
din,"  as  still  to  be  seen  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  There  are  beggars — 
even  jodly  beggar ;  jugglers,  adepts  in  their  art ;  and  penitents,  like  the 
brothers  of  the  Misericordia  and  begging  penitents  still  to  be  seen  ia 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  not  the  most  burdensome  relics  of  mediseval 
times  still  to  be  met  with  there.  Then  there  are  basaars  for  printe» 
maps,  books,  swords,  tobacco-pouches,  and  pipes.  On  festive  occasions, 
a  row  of  dingy  booths,  divided  by  curtains  into  small  compartments,  is 
often  seen,  provided  for  the  lowest  class.  The  Social  Evil  is  here  a 
legalised  institution,  and  nowhere  takes  a  raeie  revolting  form. 

Officers  on  horseback,  weasing  the  badge  either  of  the  Tycoon  or 
their  feudal  chief,  are  passing  to  and  fro,  preceded  by  one  or  more  foot- 
men or  grooms,  who  always  accompany  their  masters,  and  keep  their 
pace,  however  rapid.  By  nine  o'clock  the  city  is  up  and  stirring.  The 
shops  are  opened,  and  the  stieets  are  filling  with  a  swarmtng  popiila* 
tion.  Groups  of  men,  woaaen,  and  children,  may  also  be  seen  troofwng 
along  the  shady  roads,  on  their  way  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  ooontry. 
Both  country  roads  and  streets  in  the  city  of  Yeddo  will  bear  advanta* 
geous  comparison  with  the  best  kepi  of  either  in  the  West.  No  squalid 
misery  or  accumulations  of  filth  in  the  face  of  "  Boards  of  Works*'  en* 
cumber  the  well«cared-for  streets.  Trains  of  porten  canyiag  fi^uid 
manure  may  be  objected  to^  but  the  conical  tubs  on  the  horses  are  ease- 
fully  covered  over.  The  eye  requires  time,  also,  to  acoostem  itself  to 
the  summer  costume  of  the  lower  orders,  winch  in  the  nsen  is  Hmiled  to 
a  narrow  loin-cloth,  and  in  the  women  to  a  petticoat,  sadly  '^  scrimped* 
in  the  breadths.  Leagues  of  continuous  streets  may  be  tmraned,  filled 
with  a  busy,  but  not  over-worked,  and  seemingly  a  very  oasrtented  and 
good-humoured  people.  Children  and  dogs  abound  everywhere.  UniA 
the  former  can  walk  they  are  generally  secured  to  the  back  of  the 
mother,  but  it  is  also  very  common  to  see  a  little  nude  Cnpid  in  die 
arms  of  a  stalwart-looking  father,  nearly  as  naked,  who  walks  aixmt 
with  the  small  burden,  evidently  handling  it  with  all  the  gentleness  and 
dexterity  of  a  practised  hand.  Abortion  is  practised  in  Japan,  bat  not 
infanticide,  aa  in  China  aad  India. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aad  constant  features  of  Ae  <uty  are  large 
aps  where  charred  timbers  and  rubbish  mark  the  scene  of  a  recent  fim 
f  here  are  no  fire*insarance  offioee,  and  bat  very  imperfect  mesuks  of  ex- 
tinguishing a  conflagration ;  but  some  houses,  buUt  of  mud,  with  win* 
dows  faced  with  iron,  are  fire-proof,  and  are  to  be  seen  abaadiag  «n- 
scatched  aad  ereet  in  the  midst  of  sntoiikleriag  heaps  and  blackened 
walls.  Nothii^  is  move  commoa  than  to  see  wiiofo  streets  levalled  by 
their  terrible  enemy  in  a  single  night.  There  are  fire-beUs  and  stations, 
and  aa  elaborato  and  apparently  well- organised  system  of  fire-farigades ; 
but  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  aad  good  engines  naoro  laboor 
can  do  little.     Incendiarism  is  also  prevalent ;  and  it  is  ealculatod  that 
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the  whole  of  thii  vast  eitj  is  ooosumed  in  ^aooeMiye  portiona,  to  be  re- 
bnilt,  in  every  seven  years ! 

The  Japanese  Been,  as  befere  said,  to  be  a  good-hwnoured  and  con- 
tented, as  well  as  a  happy  race,  with  the  exception  of  the  military, 
feudal,  and  official  caste.  These  olasses  furnish  types  of  that  extinct 
species  of  the  race  in  Europe,  still  remembered  as  **  Swashbudclers" — 
swaggering,  blostering  bullies;  many  cowardly  enough  to  strike  an 
enemy  in  the  hade,  or  cut  down  an  unarmed,  inoffensiTe  man ;  but 
also  supplying  numbers  ever  ready  to  fling  their  own  lives  away  in 
accomplishing  a  revenge,  or  carrying  out  the  behests  of  their  chie£ 
These  ruffians  are  all  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  swords, 
rank  and  file,  and  they  are  saluted  by  the  unprivileged  (professional, 
mercantile,  and  agricultural)  as  Sama,  or  lord.  With  a  rolling  straddle 
in  his  gait,  remiiMiing  one  of  Mr.  Kiaglake's  g^raphie  description  of  the 
«^issary,  and  due  to  the  same  cause — ^the  heawy  projecting  blades  at  his 
waist,  and  the  swaddlinguolotfaes  round  his  body — -the  Jl^lanese  Samtvai, 
or  Yakonin,  moves  on  in  a  very  ungainly  fashion,  the  hiks  of  his  two 
swords  at  least  a  foot  in  advanoe  of  his  person,  very  handy,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, for  an  enemy's  grasp.  One  is  a  heavy  two-handed  weapon, 
pointed  and  sharp  as  a  rasor ;  the  other  short,  like  a  Boraaa  sword,  and 
rel^iously  kept  in  the  same  serviceable  state.  In  the  use  of  these  he  is 
no  mean  adept.  He  seldom  requires  a  second  thrust  with  the  shorter 
weapon,  but  atrikes  home  at  a  single  thrus^  as  was  fatally  proved  at  a 
later  period  ;  while  with  the  longer  weapon  he  severs  a  fimb  at  a  blow. 
Sach  a  felknr  is  a  man  to  whoai  all  peace-loving  subjects  and  prudent 
people  habitnaUy  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  can  !  Often  drunk,  and 
always  insolent,  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  quarters  &f  the  tawn  where 
the  tea-houses  most  abound;  or  returning  ahout  dusk  from  his  day^s 
debauch,  with  a  red  and  bloated  face,  and  not  over-steady  on  his  legs, 
the  terror  of  all  the  unarmed  population  and  strnset-dogs.  Happy  icr 
the  fermer,  when  he  is  content  with  trying  the  edge  of  a  new  swora  on 
the  quadrupeds ;  and  many  a  poor  crippled  animal  is  to  be  aeen  limping 
about  slashed  over  the  baok  or  with  more  hideous  evidences  of  brutality. 
But  at  other  times  it  is  some  coolie  or  inoffensive  shopkeeper,  who, 
comiBg  unadvisedly  between  ''the  wind  and  his  nobility,''  is  just  as 
mercilessly  cat  down  at  a  blow.  This,  our  minister  remarics,  does  not 
quite  aeoord  with  Ksen^pfer^s  or  Thunberg's  account  of  the  perfect  order 
and  respect  for  the  law  maintained  throughout  Japan,  nor  with  the  first 
impressions  of  later  writers  as  to  t^e  universal  respect  for  the  canine 
raee ;  but  a  k>ng  residence  in  the  capital  remealed  many  tlungs  still  more 
opposed  to  the  generally  received  accounts. 

But  for  this  okss  of  military  retainers  and  Tycoon's  officials,  high 
and  low,  both  of  which  swarm  in  Yeddo,  we  are  told  it  nught  be  one  of 
the  pleasantest  plaees  (^  raridence  in  the  far  Bast.  The  cHmato  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country  east  4»f  Ae  Cape.  The  capital  itself, 
though  spreadmg  mer  a  circuit  of  some  twenty  miles,  with  probably  a 
eouple  of  million  of  inhabitants,  can  boast  what  no  capital  in  Europe 
«an — the  most  cbamving  rides,  begiafiiBg  even  in  its  eentre,  and  eatend- 
nig  in  every  directkm  over  woa£d  hitls,  through  smiling  valleys  and 
shady  lanes,  fringed  with  evergreens  and  magnificent  tiatihec     Broad 
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green  slopes,  and  temple  gardens,  or  well-timbered  parks,  gladden  the 
eye,  as  it  is  nowhere  else  gladdened  within  the  circle  of  a  city.  An 
Eastern  sun  throws  a  flood  of  light  from  an  unclouded  sky  over  all  this 
beauty  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  in  winter  there  is  ice  and 
snow,  and  the  season  is  yery  severe  in  the  northernmost  island  of  the 
group,  and  in  spring  there  is  rain  or  snow  with  gales  of  wind.  Tem- 
pests from  above,  and  volcanic  throes  from  below,  however,  give  to  the 
capital  of  the  Tycoon  a  very  different  aspect  from  time  to  time.  The 
advent  of  foreigners  has  also  brought  with  it  in  its  train  political  storms 
and  convulsions,  which  are  as  inevitable  in  the  existing  state  of  society — 
the  ruling  classes  everywhere  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
— as  they  were  in  the  West  until  feudalism  was  superseded  by  constitu- 
tional and  monarchical  forms  of  government. 

The  labours  of  a  first  British  legation  in  Japan  commenced  with  the 
opening  of  the  port  of  Kanagawa,  but  when  this  was  to  be  proceeded 
with,  it  was  found  that  the  astute  Japanese  had  very  quietly  superseded 
that  site  by  a  place  called  Yokohama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a 
mere  fishing  village,  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  and  far  away  from  the  direct 
line  of  traffic  through  the  country.  After  some  weeks  of  negotiation,  a 
site  was  obtained  on  the  edge  of  the  bay  outside  Kanagawa,  and  nearer 
to  Yeddo  by  a  league,  and  a  year  had  not  passed  before  all  the  avulable 
land  and  houses  had  been  got  into  the  large  and  tenacious  grasp  of  the 
first  comers,  requiring  a  further  extension  for  the  European  site,  which 
was  only  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  next  labours  were 
devoted  to  the  monetary  question — one  of  signal  complexity.  Thus  it 
was  that  at  the  onset  the  first  British  and  American  legations  were  beset 
by  three  as  troublesome  and  harassing  questions  as  could  well  have  been 
desired  for  diplomatic  agents.  A  disputed  site  for  a  foreign  settlement, 
af^r  the  native  government  had  expended  large  sums  upon  one,  and 
merchants  were  on  the  spot,  urgent  for  land  and  instant  accommodation ; 
a  currency  question,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  trade ;  and,  finally, 
an  attempt  to  dispute  a  right  of  road  between  the  capital  and  the  port, 
even  to  the  members  of  the  legations !  The  mission  may  indeed,  from 
the  onset  to  the  end,  be  summarily  described  as  one  series  of  ever- 
recurring  struggles  between  the  minuter,  whose  business  it  was  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  the  Japanese  rulers,  whose  peculiar 
pleasure  and  duty  it  seemed  to  be  to  render  them  nugatory  and  void  in 
effect ;  and  this  state  of  things  will  probably  continue  until  some  change 
is  brought  about  internally  by  the  pressure  from  without — a  change  which 
we  only  hope,  but  can  scarcely  expect,  may  be  wrought  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  minister  landed  officially  on  the  6th  of  July,  1859,  and  the  British 
flag  was  unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  evidence  of  a  permanent  legation 
in  the  capital  of  the  Tycoon — Sir  Rutherford  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  style  of  "  capital  of  the  Tycoon"  in  contradistinction  to  Miako---the 
capital  of  the  Mikado,  the  hereditary  and  only  recognised  titular  sovereign, 
and  consequently  the  true  capital  of  Japan.  The  installation  was  followed 
by  an  official  exchange  of  ratifications^  which  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out the  usual  subter^ges  and  attempts  at  cheating  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  officials. 

These  difficulties  over  at  length,  time  flowed  on  so  smoothly  in  *Hhis 
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wilderness  of  men  and  women,*'  that  the  embassy  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
losing  count  of  the  days.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Japan,  as  among 
^  many  other  Asiatic  nations,  there  is  no  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and 
this  gives  Sir  Rutherford  an  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  erroneous 
assertion  of  Sabbatarian  writers,  that  the  weekly  measurement  of  time  is 
universal,  whereas  it  is  of  purely  Jewish  origin.  Such  a  total  absence  of 
all  external  differences  between  one  day  and  another  had,  however,  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  blur  out  distinctions.  The  legation  had  also,  it  b  to 
be  observed,  been  dropped  by  her  Majesty's  ship  Sampson — as  a  man 
drops  an  awkward  burden — on  a  new  and  untried  oountiy,  and  had  been 
left  to  its  own  resources  and  chance  destiny.  To  a  certain  monotony  of 
existence  added  to  absolute  isolation  were  thus  superadded  the  anxiety  of 
unknown  and  somewhat  perilous  conditions.  The  foreigner  is  too  entirely 
a  stranger  in  Japan,  and  too  absolutely  repudiated  as  having  anything  in 
common  with  the  natives,  to  feel  otherwise  than  banished  and  exiled  from 
all  social  intercourse.  The  hostility  of  the  Daimios  and  governing  powers 
suscitate  ever-recurring  occasions  of  petty  annoyance  or  impertinence— 
with  a  systematic  pUn  of  extortion  and  enormous  lying  by  all  the  officials 
who  surround  the  foreign  missions,  and  the  tradesmen  they  allow  to  ap- 
proach—no  wonder  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  sometimes  cumulate 
u  acts  of  violence. 

There  was  one  resource,  and  that  was  to  study  the  lang^ge  of  these 
impracticable  people ;  but  the  labour,  like  that  of  training  the  officials  to 
sincerity  and  honesty,  was  found  to  be  one  long  torture.  There  was  also 
some  little  amusement  afforded  by  answering  the  absurd  statements  made 
in  such  works  as  *'  Two  Journeys  to  Japan,  by  the  author  of  the  *  New 
Eldorado,'  "  and  other  travellers'  stories;  and  there  was  a  less  agreeable 
resource  in  the  study  of  Japanese  politics,  to  which  we  are  also  in  due 
succession  introduced  at  length,  with  a  final  r&um6  of  "  a  Mikado  and  a 
Tycoon,  both  nonentities  and  cyphers,  and  often  prisoners,  while  the 
Daimios,  great  and  small,  rule  Uie  country."  The  laws  of  Gongen 
Sama,  the  great  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty,  which  denounce  as  high 
treason,  with  death  for  the  penalty,  any  one  harbouring  a  foreigner,  and 
which  enjoin  all  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  exterminate  any  of  the  hated 
race  who  may  ever  venture  to  desecrate  the  sacred  soil  of  Nipon  by  their 
presence,  have,  we  are  told  also,  never  been  repealed ! 

The  British  and  American  legations  had  been  established  in  Yeddo 
some  six  weeks,  and  affairs  had  been  going  on,  if  not  satisfactorily,  at 
least  with  no  more  serious  difficulties  than  might  perhaps  have  been 
reasonably  antidpated  with  an  Eastern  people  and  a  government  so  long 
isolated  from  the  world — such  as  minor  acts  of  rudeness  and  insult  to 
members  of  the  Britbh  legation,  and  a  more  serious  assault  by  the 
Samund  upon  Mr.  Heuskin,  the  secretary  of  the  American  legation— 
ivhen  Count  Mouravieff  Amoorsky  arrived  with  a  squadron  of  ten  vessels, 
and  the  Russian  admiral  landed  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  large 
temple,  with  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  his  officers  were  annoyed  and  insulted  when 
walldng  the  streets,  and  an  officer,  with  a  sailor  and  a  steward,  having 
landed  to  purchase  provisions,  they  were  set  upon  by  some  armed 
Japanese,  and  hewn  aown  with  the  most  ghastly  wounds  that  could  be 
inflicted.     Thb  first  deed  of  blood  took  every  (me  by  surprise;  for 
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although  there  were  not.  wanting  eridenoes  of  hostOity,  more  eepeciallj 
among  the  Daimios  and  their  armed  retainers,  it  had  hitherto  only^ 
manifested  itself  by  acts  of  rudeness  and  insult,  or  in  the  turbulence  of  a  ^ 
mob.  The  manner  in  which  the  men  had  been  set  upon  and  butchered 
totally  excluded  all  idea  of  Lonins,  or  mere  brigands^  htghwajrmen,  or 
robbers.  The  assailants  also  wore  the  two  swords  of  the  Samurai.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  murder  had,  in  fact,  been  carried  out  purposely  hj 
a  certain  Prince  ACto,  who  was  in  disgrace,  and  who  had  taken  this 
means  of  bringing  the  existing  government  and  its  regent  into  collision 
with  a  foreign  power.  Of  the  real  motives,  or  the  actual  perpetrator^ 
nothbg  positive  has,  however,  ever  been  known.  The  foreign  ministers 
quietly  observed,  in  answer  to  remonstrances,  that  these  acts  of  violence 
justified  them  in  all  they  had  urged  upon  the  plenipotentiaries  as  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  population  in  Yeddo,  and  die  expeiUency  of 
deferring  the  residence  of  any  diplomatic  agents  for  two  or  three  years. 
There  was  too  much  veason,  Sir  Rutherford  remarks,  to  believe  that  a 
powerful  party  among  the  hereditary  princes  and  Daimios  were  disposed 
to  risk  everythii^  ra&er  than  permit  peaceable  intercourse  and  good  re- 
lations with  European  powers  to  be  established  ;  and  at  that  time  recent 
checks  suffiwed  by  the  allies  at  the  Peiho,  and  by  the  French  in  Cochin- 
China,  with  the  war  raging  in  Europe,  may  all  nave  tended  to  eti^lden 
tfiem  to  make  the  effort  without  further  delay,  and  to  endeavour  to  drive 
the  missions  from  the  capital  and  all  trade  from  its  vicinity. 

In  the  end,  nothing  was  done;  a  kind  of  apology  was  made;  the 
governor  of  Kanagawa  disgraced,  to  be  only  soon  appointed  in  Ae 
mission  to  Eurapn;  and  a  mortuary  chapel  was  built ;  and  thus  ended, 
■ays  the  minister,  the  £rst  of  a  long  series  of  tragedies.  The  struggle 
had,  indeed,  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  first  blood  had  been  shed^- 
the  struggle  between  European  diplomacy,  with  protocol  and  the  ap- 
pKanoes  of  modem  warfare  in  the  background;  and  Japanese  policy, 
animated  by  a  fierce  spirit  of  national  fanaticism  and  hostility  to  all 
innovation,  backed  by  the  assassin's  steel  and  all  t^  weapons  of  Oriental 
tseachery  and  ruthless  cruelty. 

There  was,  howev«r,  a  brief  interval  of  improvement  after  this  imto- 
ward  event.  One  of  <^e  governors  called  with  proposab  for  rides  and 
water-parties  just  as  the  minister  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
didera,  and  when  the  members  of  the  legation  went  abroad,  llie  ward- 
oonstables  turned  out  with  their  jingling  staves  and  escorted  them  from 
street  to  street,  being  relieved  at  each  gate.  It  was  under  these  improved 
oireumstaDces  that  a  visit  was  made  to  Hakodaki.  The  town  itself  is 
described  as  being  little  better  than  a  long  fishing  village,  but  the  port 
is  the  realisatioB  of  all  a  sailor's  dreams — spacious,  with  deep  water  and 
irood  holding  groiifid.  The  bay  also  aboands  in  salmon,  phnee,  and  other 
ash.  Almost  levery  staU  in  the  street  was  stooked  with  salmon,  fetchmg 
from  ninepsMse  to  enghteenpenee  for  a  fisk  of  from  15  to  20  lbs.  weighs 
and  sixpenoeteaak  w^en  dried  and  salted.  Potatoes  were  also  cheap  aad 
abundant.  Vemsoa,  wild-boar,  and  wild-fowl,  also  abounded  ia  the 
market.  Sulphur,  lead,  aad  Chinese  edibles^  with  furs  and  deer^honis, 
a»  also  to  be  obtained,  and  cor  envoy  laft  a  consul  there,  althei^  the 
harbour  is  as  yet  only  frequented  by  whalers. 

Shortly  after  the  minister's  letum  to  Yeddo,  the  foreign  coramaoty 
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at  Tok<Aama  were  startled  bj  a  mnrdemas  and  unprovoked  attaek  upon 
0  the  seryant  of  one  of  their  nvmber,  who  was  at  the  time  officiadng  as 
viee-consul  of  France.  Neither  the  miinkrer  nor  his  motiTe  were  crrer 
known — to  the  fbreignerSy  at  least— and  no  satisfiicdon  could  be  obtained. 
The  Tycoon's  cattle  was  burnt  down  the  sane  month  (November,  1869). 
The  new  year  (1860)  began  with  the  most  enchanting  weather,  but  wioi 
gloomy  prospects  to  the  legation.  Five  days  had  not  gone  by  before 
part  of  the  new  settlement  at  Yokohama  wae  deatroyed  by  fire.  Mm 
of  the  Europeans  lost  their  all  in  this  ead  eonflagfatiDn.  This  was  foi- 
fewed  by  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake.  A  eomttissariat  officer 
arrived  snortly  afterwards,  with  orders  to  purchase  dirse  thousand  ba^ 
gage  horses  for  our  army  transport  in  China.  The  difficoltjes  of  eSedt- 
ing  the  purchase  were,  as  usual,  of  a  truly  formidable  character,  and 
when,  at  length,  tlie  transaction  was  effected,  an  intimation  arrived  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  not  required.  Pekin  had  smrcndered  ;  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  ;  and  a  new  convention  signed  in  die  eapttal.  The 
horsesy  which  had  been  purchased  at  thirty  dolkrs  apiece,  had  to  be  sold 
at  five  doMars  each!  The  news,  however,  had  its  sign^cance  with  the 
council  of  state  in  Yeddo. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Sir  Rutherford  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  American  minister,  when  he  heard  a  hasty  step  outside  his  room, 
and  Captain  Marten,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Bo^ttehy  who  happened  to 
be  a  guest  at  the  leffation,  threw  bade  the  sliding  panel.  *^  Coosa 
quickly;  your  linguist  is  being  carried  in,  badly  woun&.''  '^  My  heart," 
says  the  minister,  "  misgave  me  that  his  death-knell  had  strack."  Nor 
was  he  wrong.  The  unfortunate  man  had  gone  down  to  the  gate  of  die 
l^atioQ,  and  was  leaning  against  the  entrance,  imamdiately  under  the 
flagstaff,  and  with  men,  women,  and  children  about,  in  broad  daylight— 
when  one  or  two  men  stole  stealthily  down  the  lane  behind  where  he 
stood,  and  a  short  sword  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  transfixing 
him  as  he  stood.  He  died  soon  after  being  taken  iato  the  legation.  The 
deed  must  have  been  seen  by  many,  but  all,  save  one  woman,  denied 
seeing  the  blow  stmek.  This  not  so  much  from  hostile  feelings  to  die 
Europeans  as  firom  the  fear  of  compromising  themselves  with  the  autho- 
rities. This  was  the  third  atrocious  murder  in  pubdo  thoroughfares, 
widiout  brawl  or  quarrel,  or  immedkto  provocation  of  any  kind.  Two 
were  in  broad  daylight,  and  all  evidentiy  deliberate  and  planned  assaasl- 
nations.     No  justice  was  done,  or  any  redress  obtained,  in  any  of  the 


The  same  evemng  the  French  l^^ation  arrived  at  the  English  resi- 
dence, the  French  consul-general  at  the  head.  *<  Nous  voici,  noes  veuoos 
vous  demander  de  Thospitalit^ — Fincendie  nous  a  attient."  Then  fel* 
lowed  Monsieur  I'Abbe  in  dressing-gown,  a  thermometer  in  one  hand 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other.  Next  came  the  chancelier  in  slippers,  with 
a  revolver  and  a  bonnet-de-nuit,  one  in  each  hand.  The  murdered 
linguist  was  afterwards  buried  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  minister 
remarks,  as  the  Abb^  Hue  and  others  have  done  tefore  him,  upon  the 
outward  simikrity  between  the  eeremoniala  of  the  Buddhisti  with  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Rotfian  Chmrohes.  "  The  altar,  the  tapen,  the  incenas^ 
die  very  costume  and  gestures  of  the  priests,  were  in  omiij  striking  par* 
ticiUais  alike^a  resembbmce  too  eloee  to  have  bean  fortuitous." 
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after  this  sad  events  the  American  minister  sent  word  that  it  had  just 
been  reported  to  him  fifty  men  had  been  seiied  the  night  before  by  the  t 
police,  it  baring  been  discovered  that  they  had  gone  down  to  Tokohama 
to  mmrder  all  the  foreigners.  There  might  be  no  truth  in  the  report,  hot 
such  rumours  were  not,  under  the  circumstances,  very  pleasant.  On  the 
26th  of  February  the  minister  was  roused  from  his  sleep  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  bv  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  her  Majesty's  consul  at 
Kanagawa,  with  iotellie;ence  that  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  two 
captains  of  Dutch  merchant-vessels  in  harbour  had  been  slain  in  the  main 
street  of  Yokohama — a  repetition,  in  all  its  leading  circumstances  and 
unprovoked  barbarity,  of  the  assassination  perpetrated  on  the  Russians* 
They  had  been  set  upon  in  the  dark,  and  head  and  limbs  had  nearly  been 
severed  from  their  bodies,  as  though  butchers  had  assailed  them  with, 
their  cleavers.  The  Englbh  minister  recriminated,  but  with  the  usnal 
absence  of  good  results. 

March  came  next,  and  in  the  midst  of  death  and  alarms  of  massacre, 
with  interludes  of  fires  and  earthquakes ;  still  spring  was  smiling  upon 
the  legation.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  first  Protestant 
service  was  performed  at  the  American  legation.  The  rising  settlement 
of  Yokohama,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  by  this  time  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable area — all,  indeed,  that  the  foreign  merchants  could  put  thdr 
hands  upon  was  occupied.  New  houses  of  substantial  character  had  been 
built,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  was  much  larger  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  many.  But  deeds  of  blood  did  not  cease  in  this  strange 
country.  The  next  victim  was  not  a  European,  but  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Gotairo,  or  regent  of  the  empire,  the  Tycoon  being  at  tlutt 
time  a  minor.  The  regent  was  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  not  only  amidst 
hb  own  retainers,  but  hemmed  in  between  the  larger  cortege  of  the 
Prince  of  Riusiu  and  that  of  Prince  Owari,  also  bound  to  the  palace, 
when  suddenly  a  man  flung  himself  across  the  line  of  march,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  regent's  norimon.  The  officers  of  his  household,  whose 
place  is  on  each  side  of  him,  rushed  forward  at  this  unprecedented  inter- 
ruption— a  fatal  move,  which  had  evidently  been  anticipated,  for  their 
place  was  instantly  filled  with  armed  men  m  coats  of  mail,  who  seemed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  earth — a  compact  band  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  men.  With  flashing  swords  and  frightful  yells,  blows  were  struck 
at  all  around,  the  lightest  of  which  severed  men's  hands  from  the  poles 
of  the  norimon,  and  cut  down  those  who  did  not  flee.  Brief  and  deadly 
was  the  struggle.  The  regent's  head  was  cut  ofi^,  and  carried  away  as  a 
trophy.  Many  others  fell  in  the  m^l6e  on  both  sides,  and  some  of  the 
assailants,  unable  to  make  their  escape,  had  to  perform  the  Hara*Kiru,  to 
the  edification  of  their  pursuers,  for  that  b  a  privilege  to  be  denied  to  no 
one  entitled  to  wear  two  swords,  however  heinous  the  crime  he  may  have 
committed ! 

All  Yeddo  was  thrown  into  commotion.  The  ward-gates  were  dosed, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  missing 
assassins  had  been  arrested.  They  were  found  to  be  retainers  of  the 
Prince  of  Mito  who  had  thus  sacrificed  themselves.  Ab  to  the  prince 
himself,  he  escaped  to  his  own  territories,  and,  baring  seized  upon  a 
castle  in  a  commanding  position,  he  bade  defiance  to  all  enemies  and  to 
the  ruling  power.     Truly  might  our  minbter  remark  that  such  events 
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cany  the  mind  back  to  the  feudal  times  of  Europe,  when  the  streets  and 

Soroughfares  of  eveir  capital  were  scenes  of  daily  bloodshed  and  murder; 
len  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  fought  and  slew  each  other  whenever  they 
met,  or  an  ambuscade  could  get  rid  of  an  enemy.  Not  the  least  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  transaction  was,  that  it  was  thought  the  foreign 
legations  might  be  the  next  object  of  attack — ^not  so  much  from  hostility 
to  them,  as  with  a  view  of  involving  the  existing  government,  and  bring- 
ing on  a  conflict  with  foreign  powers.  The  legations  were,  in  conse- 
quence, filled  with  troops— contingents  of  certain  Daimios  held  bound  to 
supply  them  by  feudal  tenure— to  which  were  added,  for  their  gpreater 
security,  some  of  the  Tycoon's  body-g^ard.  Tlie  ministers  were  also 
urgently  requested  to  abstain  from  going  out ;  but  as  past  experience  had 
shown  any  pretext  was  good,  with  a  view  to  the  limitation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  legations,  our  minister  wisely  refused  constituting  himself  a 
kind  of  state  prisoner,  and  took  his  rides  as  usual,  accompanied,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Japanese  ministers,  by  a  few  mounted  Yakonins 
— a  very  useless  appendage,  he  declares,  if  any  real  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended. 

The  three  months  that  followed  upon  this  desperate  deed  offered  little 
that  was  striking  or  novel.  The  usual  number  of  earthquakes  and  fires 
only,  but  not  a  single  case  of  slaughter  or  assassination !  We  have,  then, 
pleasanter  records  concerning  the  progress  of  trade  for  the  first  twelve 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  by  treaty,  with  many  valuable  and 
important  speculations  on  the  future,  the  details  of  a  ceremonial  visit 
paid  to  the  Tycoon,  and  the  records  of  pleasure-trips  made  in  the  interior, 
including^  an  ascent  of  the  renowned  Fusiyama,  and  a  visit  to  the  sulphur 
springs  or  spas  of  Atami.  Reflections  on  the  government  and  civilisation 
of  the  Japanese  pressed  upon  the  minister  with  every  step  he  took  in  this 
land,  so  singularly  blessed  in  soil  and  climate — so  happ^  in  the  contented 
character  and  simple  habits  of  its  people— yet  so  strangely  governed  by 
unwritten  laws  and  irresponsible  rulers.  Equally  interesting  are  the 
descriptions  given  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  and  of  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  Japanese.  The  mountain  chain  of  the  Hakoni  is  compared  with 
the  Oberland,  and,  if  less  grand  and  abrupt  than  die  latter,  tiiere  is,  we 
are  told,  in  lieu,  for  greater  variety  and  richness  of  vegetation.  Lilac  and 
blue  and  white  hycbangeas  covered  the  banks.  The  cryptomeria  grew 
150  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  14  to  16  feet.  What  a  treat  such  a  ride 
must  have  been  !  The  ascent  of  Uie  far-famed  sacred  mountain,  '^  Mons 
excelsus  et  singularis,**  as  old  Ksempfer  designates  it,  cost  less  trouble 
than  it  took  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  officiab  to  make  the 
excursion.  It  was  found  to  have  a  crater  of  about  1 100  yards  in  length, 
with  a  mean  width  of  600,  and  about  350  in  depth.  The  estimated 
height  of  the  edge  of  the  crater  was  13,977  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  highest  peak  14,177  feet  The  volcano  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct; the  latest  eruption  recorded  was  in  1707.  The  party  slept  two 
nights  on  the  mountain,  and  the  ascent  occupied  about  eight  hours,  the 
descent  little  more  than  three. 

The  viait  to  the  spas  of  Atami  was  made  as  much  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  aa  out  of  curiosity.  The  death  of  a  pet  dog — a  Scotch  terrier — 
at  this  place  brought  out  some  of  the  beat  traits  of  the  Japanese  cha- 
racter.    **  My  head  betto  (groom),  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death,  came 
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Iwneelf  to  put  him  in  hk  boskei-ahroiid  and  under  the  sod.  I  asked  the 
propnefcor's  lettn  to  bury  him  in  his  pretty  garden  nnder  the  shade  of  a 
tne,  and  he  instvntiy  eame  himielf  and  helped  to  dig  the  mve.  A 
groap  of  assistaiitB  of  all  fanks  gathered  round  with  mournful  faees,  as 
thoagh  one  of  their  own  kind  had  paesed  away.  He  was  folded  up  in  a 
mat,  some  of  the  beans  he  was  so  food  of  were  pot  in  the  grare  with  him, 
and  a  branch  of  erergrtens  inserted  at  the  head,  whash  was  scrupuloosly 
laid  to  the  north.  The  priest  of  the  temple  bronght  water  and  incense 
sticks  to  bvm,  mad  then  a  rough  tombstone  to  mark  the- spot  was  kiid  on 
the  graye.  They  are  really  a  kindly  people  when  not  perverted  by  their 
mlers  and  prompted  to  hostiKty.* 

The  spas  of  Atami  were  not  found  to  be  gay  as  a  plaee  of  residenee. 
B^oad  the  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of  village  life  in  Japan,  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  amose  or  give  oecupation.  The  sketeh  of  the 
high  road  to  the  capital  on  the  way  back  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
pictnres^e  and  effective  in  the  work.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
tocados,  or  imperial  roads,  from  former  travelers,  and  the  account  they 
give  of  their  crowds  and  motley  groups,  do  not  appear  to  be  exaggerated, 
only  Skr  Rutherford  analyses  these  groups  and  distinguishes  the  long  pro- 
OMsioBs  of  iIm  Daimios,  with  their  retainers,  from  the  wayforers,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary :  traveliers  of  the  lower  classes,  porters  and  pack- 
hones,  wealthy  travellers  in  norimons,  itinerant  musicians,  yakonins  on 
service,  kden  coolies,  peasants  and  fishermen— *eveiywhere  the  same 
orowds  of  horse  and  foot,  men  and  women,  children  and  dogs.  **  And  so 
ends  our  journey  to  Yeddo,"  says  the  minister,  in  cenchision,  ^  and  the 
poDorama  of  the  high  road.  Saionara!  the  salutation  of  the  Japanese, 
loses  nothing  in  softness  by  contrast,  either  with  the  French  adieu,  or  the 
Italian  addio:  ^tle  the  elaborate  courtesy  of  the  horsekeeper  and  my 
servant  diere,  distanee  anything  you  or  I  can  attempt  in  the  same  line.'* 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  these  pleasant  pictures — arcadian  innocence, 
domestic  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  and  the  bustle  of  every-daj  life — 
to  ikie  triab  and  vexations  to  which  the  legations  were  exposed  by  the 
hostile  nobles  and  officials,  and  their  creatures,  the  two-sworded  swasb- 
bncklers.  Our  minister  had  not  returned  a  month  from  the  spas  of 
Atami,  when  one  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  die  Abb£ 
Girard  came  in,  pale  and  agitated,  bringing  with  him,  in  a  norimon,  an 
Italian,  who  had  been  attacked,  while  standing  quietly  at  the  gate  of  the 
French  legation,  by  two  Samnrai  passing  at  the  moment,  smd  severely 
wounded.  Several  of  the  Yakonins  on  service  at  the  legation  were  close 
fcy  at  the  time,  yet  nothing  was  done  either  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
European  or  to  stop  the  swaggering  rnffians.  The  officers  and  guards 
placed  at  the  legations  professedly  for  the  protection  of  their  Fkiropean 
mmates,  our  minister  states  to  have  never  been  known  to  raise  a  hand  to 
save  a  foreigner  from  insult  or  violence !  The  object  of  sneh  a  guard,  he 
adds,  was  simply  to  cut  off  the  foreigners  fromall  free  intercourse  or  com- 
munication with  the  population,  more  especially  with  the  educated  and 
higher  classes,  who  might  give  information  tending  to  expoee  the  double 
game  the  government  was  playing  with  foreign  powers — enfigliten  them 
(the  Europeans)  as  to  the  real  state  of  parties^  and  themselTea  imbibe 
ideas  prejudinal  to  the  existing  state  of  government.  It  is  pleasant  to 
diink  that  such  an  artificial  state  of  domestic  policy  csuiot  last  for  ever. 
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The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  for  so  much  in  international  wars,  as  in 
restoring  the  Japanese  to  a  sense  of  their  rights,  and  to  the  blessings  of 
a  really  protective  and  yet  liberal  government.  There  can  be  no  security 
to  life  and  property,  no  hopes  of  liberty  and  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  Japanese,  till  the  whole  class  of  feudal  retainers  have  been  done 
away  with,  or  enrolled  in  a  national  force,  and  the  nobility  taught  to  yield 
to  the  people's  representatives,  or  to  a  vigorous  monarchy. 

The  temple  of  Tozengee,  the  home  of  the  British  legation,  was  nigh 
being  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  next  month 
an  English  gentleman  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  two-sworded  ruffians 
in  the  open  highway,  and  nearly  cut  down,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Yakonin  who  accompanied  him ;  but  an  unfortunate 
sportsman,  attacked  by  the  police  (for  shooting  is  forbidden  in  Japan), 
having  wounded  one  of  the  officials,  the  lives  of  all  the  foreigners  were 
threatened,  and  the  man  had  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  a  consular 
court,  when  not  one  Japanese  had  ever  suffered  for  killing  a  foreigner.* 

Towards  the  close  of  1860,  the  long  announced  visit  of  a  British 
squadron  in  the  Japanese  waters  took  place,  the  first  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  legation.  Unpleasant  rumours  of  danger  to  the  several  lega- 
tions were  afloat  at  the  time,  so  that  the  arrival  was  most  opportune. 
One  of  the  governors  of  foreign  affairs  was  actually  sent  to  the  American 
minister,  to  warn  him  that  they  were  advised  of  a  band  of  Lonins,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred,  and  supposed  to  be  disbanded  retainers  of  the 
Prince  of  Mito,  having  combined  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attacking  each 
of  the  foreign  legations  in  the  capital,  and  murdering  their  inmates.  The 
minister  communicated  the  nature  of  these  threats  to  the  admiral,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  detaining  the  squadron  a  few  days,  but  small-pox  having 
broken  out  onboard  the  flag-ship,  it  was  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea,  leaving 
her  Majesty's  ship  EncoutUer  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  sloop  at  the 
station. 

Nothing  changed  in  the  position  of  the  foreigners  for  the  week  foU 
lowing.  The  alarm  spread  by  the  government  of  an  impending  attack 
continued,  but  the  days  passed  on  in  an  unpleasant  state  of  suspense  until 
the  night  of  the  14th,  when  Mr.  Heuskin,  the  secretary  to  the  American 
legation,  was  waylaid  on  his  return  from  the  Prussian  legation  by  a  band 
of  assassins,  and  mortally  wounded. 

Even  when  the  corps  diplomatique  and  the  consular  body  assembled 
by  invitation  at  the  American  legation,  to  render  the  last  honours  to  the 
murdered  man,  the  American  minister  received  a  warning  from  the  go- 
vernment, that  if  they  persevered  in  their  intention  of  following  the  body 
to  the  grave,  they  were  likely  to  lose  their  own  lives.  Naturally,  no  one 
hesitated,  but  the  position  was  neither  encouraging  nor  enlivening. 
Xhere  was  something  vexr  sad  and  impressive  in  the  gathering  which 
brought  so  many  nationalities  together  at  the  spot.  A  foreigner  in  his 
prime,  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  cut  down  in  his  strength,  and 
xnurdered  by  a  band  of  political  assassins  in  the  streets  of  a  great  Eastern 
capital,  whence  all  but  the  few  members  of  the  legations  were  jealously 
excluded,  lay  in  the  grave,  round  which  the  representatives  of  the  greatest 

*  The  victim — Mr.  Moss — has  since  given  a  well-merited  publicity  to  this 

le  of  individual  persecution. 

April — ^YOL.  GXXVII.  NO.  Dvni.  2  D 
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powers  in  the  West  stood,  monniing  a  wrong  they  were  helpless  to  redress ! 
CarioQsly  enough,  the  suicide  of  Oribeno,  the  most  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced, and  respected  of  the  gOTeraon  of  foreign  affiun,  followed 
closely  npon  the  cooimission  of  this  grave  oflence,  and  his  death  was  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  mimer  and  the  disoassioBs  that  ensued 
in  the  council,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  tlie  ascendancy  of  the 
evil-disposed,  ^at  the  only  one  who  was  well  inclined  towards  foreigners 
had  to  make  away  with  himself  by  the  Hara-Kiru. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  four  TepreseBtatives  of  Great  Britun,  France, 
Fni8sia>  and  Holland  f  America,  unfortunately,  alone  dissenting),  that  a 
solution  should,  if  possible,  be  seught  to  this  state  of  things  by  a  deter- 
mined protest,  backed  by  the  striking  of  their  flags,  and  their  temporary 
retirement  to  Yokohama.  The  Japanese  government,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  antecedents,  akhongh  at  first  manifesting  some  mieasi- 
iiess  as  to  what  might  be  the  full  import  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  lega- 
tions, finding  that  it  led  to  nothing,  soon  accepted  the  sikttus  quo^  nor 
did  they  even  make  any  effort  to  renew  relations  which  had  always  been 
distasteful  to  them.  The  foreign  ministers  were  not,  however,  to  be 
baffled  in  this  way,  and  Sir  Ratherferd,  on  his  part,  declared  it  hismteo- 
tion  to  visit  the  ports,  the  opening  of  which  die  Japanese  government 
had  as  yet  deferred.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Yokohama,  with  powers  to  enter  into  such  anangemevts  as  might  he 
necessary  to  ensure  the  return  of  the  legations  to  ^e  capital.  The  con- 
ditions df  return  were  a  formal  pledge  to  provide  effectni^y  hereafter  for 
the  safety  of  thelegatioos,  and  meir  exemption  from  menace  and  violenoe, 
and  the  public  reception  of  the  foreign  representatives.  These  conditions 
having  been  accepted,  the  British  minister  embarked  on  board  her 
Majesty's  ship  JSn^nmier^  and,  accompanied  by  the  JPumeer,  returned  to 
Yeddo  on  the  2nd  of  March — exactly  four  weeks  from  their  departure — 
was  received  at  landing  by  two  governors,  and,  when  the  4iig9  were 
hoisted,  they  were  saluted  each  with  twenty-one  guns. 

It  was  under  these  improved  circumstances  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
ministers  resolved  upon  an  excunnen  overland  from  Nagasaki  to  Yeddo, 
by  the  island  of  Kiusia.  But  although  the  new  cond^oas  emhraced  a 
repudiation  of  maneswres  and  devices,  designed  to  lower  the  forengn  re- 
presentatives in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  restrict  them  from  all  free 
communication,  the  usual  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed excursion,  and  were  not  overcome  without  many  efforts  and  battles. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  ioumey,  the  extreme  ri<mness  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  are  described  as  being  in  striking  contrast  with  the  apparent 
poverty  of  those  who  lived  on  it.  Even  in  the  large  towns,  though  thei« 
were  of  course  better  houses  to  be  seen  than  in  the  villages  and  hamletB^ 
there  was  no  sign  of  activity  or  prosperity.  Some  of  the  towns,  however^ 
•were  both  large  and  populons,  with  a  much  superior  style  iifavehiteoture. 
Whether  the  poverty  among  tiie  people  is  more  apparent  than  real,  or  the 
share  allowed  to  the  mere  cultivation  too  small,  the  mimster  could  not 
very  satisfactorily  ascertain. 

On  the  thind  dir^,  after  passing  some  6ul[^ur  baths,  they  oame  to  a 
coal  mine  of  the  ftinoe  of  Fiien.  The  cross-road  that  led  to  it  was 
closed  by  a  temporary  barrier  and  two  armed  retainers.  The  armed 
retainers  who  accompanied  the  ministers  also  opposed  tiieir  leaving  the 
high  road,  but  as  the  treaty  conferred '  upon  them  the  right  to  travel 
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finedy,  tbey  ingiBted,  and  feimd  that  the  coal  was  obtained  by  8im|Jy 
opening  a  horizontal  adit,  or  gallery,  into  the  side  of  the  hiU.  Not  only 
was  the  right  of  dM  ohiefe  of  diplomatic  missions  to  travel  freely  through- 
out the  empire  limited  by  the  Daimtos,  in  their  own  territories,  to  a  right 
to  trarel  along  the  high  road,  which  is  held  to  be  under  imperial  control, 
but  in  every  town  where  they  halted  or  slept,  barriers  covered  with  cur- 
tains bearing  die  Daimio's  arms  were  raised,  not  only  preventing  their 
passage,  but  shotting  out  the  view  of  the  streets  branching  off.  When  the 
officers  wese  remonstrated  with,  they  had  die  ready  answer,  ''  It  was  for 
thw  better  protection." 

The  number  of  tempting  pictures  on  the  way  was  truly  tantalising, 
sinoe  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  take  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  all. 
Everywhere  the  eoenery  was  rich  in  ardstto  effeets.  The  approach  to 
Kokura,  the  fbrdfied  capital  of  Bousen  (Buxen  ?),  and  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  straits  between  Kiunn  and  Nipon,  was  especially  picturesque, 
although  marred  by  bad  weather.  Pleasant  country* houses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  their  garden  and  clumps  of  trees  or  orchards,  lined  the  road 
for  more  than  a  imle.  The  gateway  was  guarded  by  a  considerable  force 
of  armed  retainers,  and,  as  it  was  holiday  time,  all  die  inhabitants  were 
out  or  at  their  windows,  dressed  in  their  best. 

The  minieter  embarked  here  on  board  a  junk,  by  whidi  they  were  con* 
veyed  to  her  Majesty's  ship  Buigehve^jin  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits. 
Simonoseki,  a  large  town,  which  enjoys  the  unenviable  disdnction  of 
having  originated  the  ^'Social  Eril"  in  Japan,  was  visited  upon  the 
beaudfiil  sea  of  Suonada.  The  lUngdome  steamed  leisurely  through  the 
quiet  waters  of  what  seemed  rather  a  great  lake  than  a  sea,  always 
anchoring  before  nightfall ;  but  nothing  oouhl  he  more  miserable  than 
the  fishing  hamiets,  which  they  sometimes  lay  off  and  visited.  Not  even 
fish  was  to  be  had,  though  fishing-tackle  and  boats  abounded  everywhere. 
But  is  not  this  the  ease  sometimes  at  our  own  fishing  villages,  and  even 
coast-towns? 

On  the  fourth  day  they  arrired  at  Hiogo,  die  shippmg  port  of  Osaca, 
a  town  of  some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  great  centre  of 
trade  in  Japan,  of  easy  access  and  seeure  anchorage.  Osaea  lay  some 
diirty  miles  distant  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and,  according  to  existing 
treades,  Hiogo  was  one  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade,  with 
free  access  to  Osaca.  Not  only  bad  this  ardde  of  the  said  treades  been 
care6illy  ignored,  but  the  authorities  were  most  importunate  that  the 
ministers  should  proceed  to  Yeddo  by  sea,  and  it  was  only  by  giving  up 
an  intended  visit  to  Miako  that  they  were  at  last  enabled  to  proceed  v& 
Osaca.  The  party  were  nearly  an  hour  in  traversing  the  suburbs  of  this 
vast  city,  the  thoronghfares  of  which  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  an 
ifnmenie  but  very  onierly  crowd.  Not  a  trace  of  hostile  feeling  was  met 
^th  anywhere,  and  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  trade  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  this  vast  population*  Evidenees  of  the  greatest  activity 
were  visible  at  every  step.  Sir  Rutherford  calls  Osaca,  with  its  people, 
its  temples  and  theatres,  its  trade  and  manu&ctures,  the  Venice  of  Japan. 
At  leaeta  hundred  bridges  span  some  thirteen  rivers  and  canals,  which 
run  through  the  city  in  all  directions,  many  of  them  of  enormous  width 
and  eoedy  structnre.  The  banks  tA  the  main  river  are  lined  fi>r  two  or 
ahree  miles  with  the  residences  of  the  Daimios,  with  imposing  gateways 
and  broad  flights  of  granite  steps  descending  to  the  water's  edge. 
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Thousands  of  boats,  filled  with  merchaodise  or  ^usengers,  also  cover 
the  broad  surface  of  the  waters.  The  opening  of  Uiogo  and  Osaca,  the 
minister  estimated,  as  being  more  worth  to  foreign  commerce  than  all  the 
other  ports  together,  and  the  tenure  of  such  a  place  he  deemed  would 
certainly  go  far  to  produce  a  social  revolution,  in  a  sense  adverse  to  all 
feudal  privileges  and  government 

It  took  the  party  fifty  minutes  on  horseback,  at  a  walking  pace,  to  get 
clear  of  this  great  emporium,  beyond  which  their  way  lay  amid  fields  of 
rice,  wheat,  and  cotton,  passing  innumerable  hamlets  and  a  large  peasant 
population,  whom,  having  gone  on  in  advance  of  the  escort,  they  found 
for  the  first  time  dupoeed  to  be  troublesome.  Okusaki — the  first  town 
they  came  to — has  a  special  celebrity  for  its  porcelain.  Seeing  some  un- 
fortunate tortoises  suspended  in  the  air  for  sale,  and  exhausting  them- 
selves in  futile  endeavours  to  make  progress,  our  minister  could  not  help 
comparing  their  position  to  his  own  as  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Japan, 
doomed  to  unoeasmg  eflPorts  without  the  slightest  progressive  result  At 
IHeno,  a  place  they  reached  on  their  third  day's  journey,  and  the  Daimio's 
capita],  every  house  and  side  street  was  hermetically  closed ;  not  a  whisper 
was  to  be  heard,  nor  the  face  of  a  living  being  to  be  seen  I  The  Daimio's 
own  house  was  similarly  masked  by  curtains.  This  was  a  sign  of  anger 
and  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Itse  and  Isan.  When  such  fa 
reception  was,  remarked  upon,  the  answer  was  that  the  treades  of  the 
Tycoon  were  only  good  for  the  five  imperial  ports  in  which  he  reigned ; 
but  not  having  received  the  Mikado's  imprimatur,  they  were  not  binding 
upon  the  Daimios  and  their  subjects.  Thus,  as  the  mmister  remarks,  our 
actual  relations  with  Japan  rest  on  a  basis  of  quicksands. 

The  way  lay  hence  for  several  days  through  mountain  scenery  and 
fertile  valleys,  the  hills  generally  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  trees. 
At  length  they  had  the  wlvantage  of  the  fine  sanded  roads  and  park-like 
avenues  of  the  Tocaido,  or  imperial  highway,  and  they  at  the  same 
time  met  frequent  corteges  of  Daimios  comine  from  the  capital.  The 
departure  of  the  Daimios  in  a  body  from  Yeddo  to  Miako  may,  indeed, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  final  declaration  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  lords  with  the  newly  •opened  intercommunication  and  commerce 
with  other  nations.  The  castles  of  these  Daimios,  it  may  be  observed, 
and  which  were  frequently  passed,  are  not  precisely  the  castles  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  old  in  the  West.  There  is  a  moat  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
generally  built  of  mud,  intersected  with  layers  of  tiles,  and  plastered  over ; 
sometimes  with  parapets,  and  loopholed  for  musketry.  A  large  gateway, 
with  massive  overhanging  roof ;  a  straggling  group  of  ignoble-looking 
lath  and  plaster  houses  inside,  rarely  more  than  a  story  high  ;  and  some- 
times, if  the  owner  is  a  Daimio  of  very  great  pretensions,  his  walls  will 
be  flanked  with  turrets,  and  in  his  grounds  something  like  a  two  or  three- 
storied  pagoda  will  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  the  other  roofs,  and  look 
picturesque  through  the  dumps  of  fine  timber  with  which  the  grounds  of 
the  owners  are  always  graced,  whatever  else  be  wanting. 

Villages  and  towns,  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  follow  in  quick  succession,  and 
rarely  at  a  greater  interval  than  one  or  two  leagues  at  farthest,  along  the 
whole  route  firom  Nagasaki  to  Yeddo.  It  is  impossible^  therefore,  to 
notice  all.  Suffice  it  that  on  the  thirty-second  day  afier  his  departure 
firom  Nagasaki,  the  minister  arrived  at  the  British  Consulate  at  Kanagawa, 
thankful  for  preservation  from  peril  by  the  way. 
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BasiDess  having  delayed  the  mtoister  for  a  couple  of  days  at  this  latter 
place,  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  July  that  he  rode  up  to  Yeddo,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Oliphant  had  arrived  as  secretary  of  legation*— a  circum- 
stance all  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  held  out  hopes  of  his  being  able  to 
turn  his  steps  homeward  in  a  few  months.  But,  alas  for  human  hopes 
and  anticipations,  the  veiv  next  day  an  attack  was  carried  out  on  the 
legation  in  the  night,  and  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  at  a  general 
massacre  I  The  minister  had  gone  to  sleep,  wearied  with  travel  and  a 
long  day's  work,  when  one  of  the  young  student  interpreters,  to  whom 
the  duty  had  been  assigned  of  going  through  the  premises  the  last  thing, 
stood  by  hb  bedside  with  his  dark  lantern,  and  awoke  him  with  the 
report  that  the  legation  was  attacked,  and  men  were  breaking  in  at 
the  gate. 

"  1  got  up,*'  writes  the  minister,  ^'  incredulous,  believing  it  was  some 
gambling  or  drunken  quarrel,  either  among  the  guards  or  the  ^  bettos* 
in  charge  of  the  stables ;  but  taking  a  revolver  out  of  its  case,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  spot,  and  had  scarcely  advanced  five  steps  towards  the 
entrance,  when  Mr.  Oliphant  suddenly  appeared  covered  with  blood, 
which  was  streaming  ^m  a  great  gash  in  his  arm  and  a  wound  in  his 
neck ;  and  the  next  instant  Mr.  Morrison,  the  consul  of  Nagasaki,  ap- 
peared also,  exclaiming  he  was  wounded,  and  with  blood  flowing  iiom  a 
sword-cut  on  his  forehead.  I  of  course  looked  for  the  rush  of  their 
assailants  pursuing,  and  I  stood  for  a  second  ready  to  fire,  and  check 
their  advance,  whUe  the  wounded  passed  on  to  my  bedroom  behind.  I 
was  ihe  only  one  armed  at  this  moment,  for  although  Mr.  Morrison  had 
still  three  barrels,  he  was  blinded  and  stunned  with  his  wound." 

To  the  minister's  astonishment,  however,  no  pursuers  followed.  A 
great  noise  was  heard.  Some  of  the  band  were  evidently  breaking 
through  the  glazed  doors  opening  into  the  court  with  a  firightful  fracas, 
but  they  had  evidently  missed  the  way  to  the  minister's  apartments,  and 
after  a  time  the  noise  subsided.  Sir  Rutherford  then  ventured  with  two 
of  the  party  to  leave  the  wounded  to  go  and  look  for  one  of  their  number 
missing.  One  of  the  students,  Mr.  Lowder,  was  placed  as  a  sentry,  com- 
manding a  long  passage,  and  a  group  of  armed  men  having  appeared,  and 
not  answering  his  challenge,  he  fired  into  them,  and  as  it  was  down  a 
passage  he  could  scarcely  have  missed  his  aim,  at  all  events  they  sud- 
denly retreated.     And  this  was  the  last  they  saw  of  their  assailants ! 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  band  of  malefactors  wero  retainers  or 
emissaries  of  the  Prince  of  Tsus-sima,  and  it  was  ascertained  from  a 
document  found  on  one  of  their  number,  that  they  were  all  bound  by  an 
oath  to  attack  the  legation  and  massacre  its  inhabitants,  in  order,  in  their 
own  words,  to  save  *'  the  sacred  empiro  being  defiled  by  the  foreigner." 
They  had  assembled  in  the  suburb  of  Sinagawa,  half  a  mile  from  the 
legation,  having  fiiiled  in  an  assault  previously  planned  on  the  way  from 
Nagasaki  to  Yeddo.  This  plan  was  then  changed  to  an  attack  on  the 
minister  on  his  way  from  Ranagawa  to  his  residence,  and  it  only  failed 
from  the  uncertainty  of  his  movements.  And  hence  it  was  that  an  attack 
upon  the  residence  itself  was  finally  had  recourse  to.  They  did  not 
attack  this  by  the  back  stealthily,  but  at  the  front  gate,  which  finding 
closed,  they  got  over  the  gate  at  the  side.  The  gatekeeper  baring 
come  out  was  forthwith  slain.  On  their  way  hence  to  the  court-yard 
they  killed  a  horsekeeper  and  a  dog,  wounded  a  cook,  and  made  a  pri- 
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sofoer  of  a  watohman.  AU  thii  witbout  '^wdcing"  the  gaazd  of  one 
bandred  and  fifty  men ! 

It  was  not  tUl  they  were  within  the  covri  ihat  th^  stumhiecl  upon 
one  of  the  goard,  who  was  frightfully  wounded,  hot  efijeeted  hi»  escape. 
They  then  appear  to  have  told  off  in  diree  parties,  asnuilting  the  temple 
and  Duildings  at  different  points.  A  Chinese  serraat  awoke  Mr.  Mor- 
rison ;  Mr.  Oliphaat  was  awoke  by  the  noise  and  tomolt  of  fareakiiig^ 
into  the  premises.  He  seised  a  hunting-whip  and  rashed  down  tfi» 
passage,  rousing  Mr.  Russell  on  the  way.  He  was  at  nearly  the  wmm 
moment  attacked  by  two  or  three  of  the  assailants,  and,  as  we  bare  seen, 
was  seferely  wounded.  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  come  to  his  aid,  fired 
two  shots,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  cut  on  the  forehead.  The 
pistoUsbots  bad,  however,  the  eiTeet  of  checking  the  advance  of  tbe 
assailants  and  saved  their  lives.  All  of  the  ruffians-  made  their  escape 
eamept  two,  who  were  killed  by  tbe  guards,  and  a  third,  who  was  badly 
wounded.  Several  of  them,  however,  afterwards  eommitted  the  Haia- 
Eiru.  One  of  the  Tycoon's  bodv-gussd  had  also  been  shun,  two  soldiera 
bad  been  severely  wounded,  sua  seven  lightly,  besides  a  priest  in  the 
teosple,  a  porter,  and  two  servants  of  the  legation — the  latter  severely. 

The  position  of  tbe  British  minister  after  this  assault  upets  tbe  lega-^ 
tion  by  armed  men  was  one  of  great  embarrassment  To  have  abandoned 
bis  post  would  have  been  to  render  a  residence  ever  after  impossible 
without  a  w&r,  or  some  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  foreign 
powers  that  should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  plotted. 
snob  atrocious  deeds — an  alternative  to  which  there  is  ahnest  a  dead 
certainty,  spite  of  the  mission  to  Europe,  the  powers  will  be  driven^ 
ere  the  feudal  lords  and  their  retainers  are  brought  to  more  respectful 
refttitions.  Tbe  utter  untrustwortbiness  of  any  Japanese  guard  as.  a 
means  of  security  had  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Still,  under  tfae- 
civonmstanees,  which  the  minister  dwells  upon  at  length,  there  was  m^ 
retreat  possible.  There  was  nothing  to  gain,  and  evefything  to  loee,. 
by  retiring.  The  one  thing  was  certain-— it  was  that  tbe  Japanese- 
government  was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  legation,  so  its  mem^ 
hers  bad  to  do  what  many  a  traveller  in  the  less  far  East  haa  to  do— -t(v 
seek  for  defence  among  themselves.  In  order  to  do  this  the  more  effee* 
tually,  a  strong  guard  of  marines  and  blue-jackets  m&re  landed  frooa 
the  MingdovCy  generously  assisted  by  the  French  minister  with  a  party 
firom  the  Dordogne^  who  nobly  volunteered  their  aid.  The  news  of  the 
attack  having  reached  Nagasaki,  her  Majesty's  ship  Acimm  also  came 
up  with  three  gun-boats,  to  add  to  the  protection.  The  foreign  com* 
mumty  at  Yokohama  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  tbe  Dutdi 
brig  Camelot 

Thus  a  month  passed  wearily  and  anxiously  enough,  chequered  only 
by  reported  gatherings  for  new  assaults,  and  indeed  some  attempts  wese 
made  on  the  American  minister,  who  had  discarded  European  guards, 
and  still  put  faith  in  the  Japanese.  Mr.  Oliphant  was  sent  home  for 
tbe  cure  of  his  wounds,  and  to  explain  the  harassing  and  critical  positba 
of  the  legations  to  the  home  government.  A  letter  was  forwarded  by 
tl»  same  opportunity  from  the  Tycoon  to  her  Majesty,  urging  the  non- 
opening  of  more  ports  for  a  term  of  years — in  consonance  with  their 
cfaaracteristic  policy  of  evasion  and  expatriation  of  foreigners.      The 
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relations  of  the  BvUiah  miniaier  with  the-  Jibfiaaete  govemmeni.  had, 
however,  straoge  to  say,  beeome  more  confideirtial  at  this  tine;  the 
&uBt  was»  that  whea  tiiey  saw  that  the  legatkxi  ooold  depend  npoa  its 
own  resources^  they,  like  all  Easterns^  cama  to  respect  it  much  more 
than  when  it  had  to  depend  open  then  for  pvoteetion. 

Towazds  the  close  of  1861  ansangeneats  wese  making  for  the  depavtiira 
of  the  Japanese  mission  to  the  seventl  sovereigns  in  Eunepe.  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Odin  (Commodore  Lord  Jo!i»  Hay)  had  been  fitted  np  for  their  re* 
ception.  We  had  undertaken  to  convey  them»  at  our  oun  charge^  to 
Ei^laody  the  French  government  agreeing  in  like  manner  tor  find  tnuuK 
port  for  them  back.  Everybody  wanted  to  go;  the  Japanese g;o¥emmeii4 
IS  exclusive  ;  the  subjects  are  quite  the  reverse.  The  diflieolty  was  ta 
limit  the  number.  Some  twenty  days  were  actually  consumed  in  launch- 
ing this  '<  Great  Eastern  Mission  1"  Thus  it  was  that  the  year  1862, 
the  third  subsequent  to  the  appeintmeat  of  the  legation^  instead  of  an 
assassination  or  a  menace  of  general  massacre,,  with  whi<^  each  of  the 
preceding  years  had  begun,  opened  more  propitiooaly,  with  improved 
commercial  prospects,  better  and  more  confidential  r^ations  with  the 
Japanese,  and  the  departure  of  a  diplomatic  missioQ  to  Europe*  But  the 
deep«seated  hostility  of  the  Daimioe  against  foreigners  and  ail  wha  abetted 
them  could  not  be  long  controlled.  On  the  14th  of  February  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made  by  eight  biavos  on  the  life  of  the  second  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  the  one  supposed  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  foreign  relations.  The  minister  was,  as  the  regent  had  been,  in  his 
DOffimon,  proceeding  to  the  palace  ia  the  midst  of  an  armed  reUnue 
befitting  his  rank  as  a  Daimio  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  distance 
between  his  official  residence  and  the  palace  was  very  short,  and  he  had 
to  cross  an  open  space  or  glacis  to  gain  the  bridge  leading  over  the  broad 
deep  moat  which  surrounds  the  Tycoon's  castle.  Short,  however,  as  was 
the  distance)  and  exposed  to  view,  these  desperadoes  were  nothing 
daunted;  for,  as  the  train  approached  the  bridge,  a^  shot  was  fired^ 
wounding  one  of  the.  officers  by  the  side  of  the  norimoo.  Ando 
Tsusimano  (as  the  foreign  minlst«r  was  named),  it  appears,  instantly 
divined  that  he  was  to  be  attacked^  and,  throwing  himself  out  of  the 
norimoo,  drew  his.  sword  to  defend  himself.  It  was  well  he  lost  no  time, 
for  already  his  people  were  being  cut  down  by  the  desperate  band  of 
assassins.  The  next  instant  he  received  a  sabre-cut  across  the  face,  and 
a  spear-thrust  in  the  side  that  had  well-nigh  proved  fataL  As  in  the 
previous  case  of  the  regent,  the  life-and-death  struggle  was  brief  as  it 
was  bloody.  In  a  few  seconds  seven  <^  the  assailants  lay  stretched, 
wounded  or  dead,  on  the  ground,  and  one  only  (the  eighth)  escaped. 
Ando  Tsusimano  Kami  is  said  to  have  recovered  his  wounds,  but  Sir 
Rutherford  never  saw  him  a&erwards.  He  was,  indeed,  said  to  have  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet  and  to  have  changed  his  nanae.  But  he  was  most 
likely  dead,,  only  the  Japanese  government  did  not  like  to  admit  the  fact, 
aa  he  was  a  friend  of  the  foreigner. 

Her  Majesty's  government  had  in  the  mean  time  instructed  the  British 
minister  to  make  no  concessions  without  equivalents,  and  to  demand,  in 
the  first  place,  indemnity  for  Messrs.  Oliphantand  Morrison,  the  punish- 
ment of  any  of  the  assailants  arrested,  and  finally  a  defensible  site  for  the 
legation.     These  points  carried  (with  the  exception  of  equivalents),  Sir 
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Rutherford  Alcock  left  for  Nagasaki,  with  his  Japanese  envoys,  in  a 
Dutch  ship  of  war,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  obtained  a  passage  thence 
to  China  in  a  gun-boat  On  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  envoys  in  Eng- 
land, the  delay  of  five  years  in  opening  the  new  ports  and  the  city  of 
Yeddo  was  conceded  conditionally,  that  certain  speciBc  grievances  should 
be  removed,  and  greater  security  to  life,  as  well  as  increased  facilities  for 
commerce  at  the  ports  actually  open  should  be  effectually  enjoyed. 
Although  the  first  was  a  main  object  of  the  mission  to  Europe,  the 
envoys  had  other  instructions  and  hopes,  and  a  long  list  of  restrictions 
which  they  wanted  to  impose  on  foreigners,  thoroughly  expressive  of  the 
retroerade  policy  of  isolation  which  dominated  their  councils,  but  they 
failed  in  these  subordinate  objects  in  all  the  courts  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited. The  only  wonder  is,  that,  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how 
the  relations  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  are  carried  on,  they 
should  have  ventured  to  claim  such  privileges  of  isolation  to  Japan  in 
particular.  *'  There  is,"  says  Sir  Rutherford,  *<  but  one  stereotyped  idea 
in  their  brains  as  to  foreigners.  We  are  a  cross  between  barbarians  and 
wild  beasts,  ferocious  and  dangerous  if  let  loose,  only  safe  and  tractable 
when  securely  caged,  watched,  and  in  the  hands  of  responsible  keepers.'' 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Neale,  the  new  secretary  of  legation,  did  not  arrive 
at  Yeddo  until  after  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  departure,  and  he  had  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  temple  of  Tozengee  while  the  new  l^;ation 
was  being  completed. 

The  anniversary,  according  to  the  Japanese  calendar,  of  the  last  attack 
on  the  legation  had  come  round.    One  of  the  governors  of  foreign  affairs 
paid  him  a  visit  of  congratulation  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  had  gone  to 
rest,  save  the  two  or  three  solitary  sentries  (blue-jackets  and  marines  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Beynard)  posted  at  intervals  round  the  house,  when 
suddenly  LieutenantrColonel  Neale,  who  was  still  awake,  heard  the  sentry 
outside  his  door  challenge.     Although  the  parole  was  correctly  given, 
something  suspicious  or  unsatisfactory  apparently  made  the  sentry  advance 
towards  the  party  approaching,  when  suddenly  a  cry  of  mortal  anguish 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  sound  of  blows  reached  him  as 
he  lay.  To  leap  out  of  bed,  and  make  his  way  across  his  own  apartments 
to  the  guard-room,  was  not  the  work  of  many  moments.     All  were  sud- 
denly roused,  and  sprang  to  their  arms,  to  feel  how  desperate  was  their 
position  if  any  attacking  force  had  to  be  resisted.     At  the  same  moment 
the  sentry  staggered  among  them,  covered  with  wounds,  and  frightfully 
gashed.     To  gather  together  in  one  place,  the  largest  room  in  the  house, 
and  stand  prepared  to  resist  from  whatever  quarter  assfulants  might 
come,  was,  indeed,  all  that  could  be  done,  in  their  ignorance  as  to  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  danger,  the  numbers  to  be  met,  or  the  direction 
from  whence  attack  might  be  expected.     After  a  pause,  a  corporal  of 
marines  was  missed,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  going  his  rounds  when 
the  alarm  was  first  given,  and  Lieutenant  Aplin,  with  some  of  his  men, 
went  in  search  of  him.     He  was  found  lying  dead  across  the  door  which 
gave  entrance  from  the  outside  to  Colonel  Neale*s  rooms.     He  had  re- 
ceived numerous  sword  and  spear  wounds,  and  had  fired  one  barrel  of  his 
revolver;  but  so  sudden  and  murderous  must  have  been  the  assault,  that 
he  was  probably  disabled  at  the  first  blow. 

Of  course  no  more  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  for  this  second 
assault  upon  the  legation  than  for  the  first,  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
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remarks  upon  it,  that,  "  as  there  was  a  speciality  in  the  cnreamstanoes  of 
the  attack  on  Ando  Tsosimano,  distinguishing  it  from  all  previous  at- 
tempts of  the  same  natare«^ihe  first  use  of  fire-arms — so  was  there  in  this 
a  similar  and  discouraging  difference,  in  the  special  fact,  that  whereas  in 
the  first  attack  on  the  legation  hy  an  armed  band,  the  Japanese  guard, 
though  it  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised,  and  tardily  came  to  our  rescue, 
yet  at  least  fought  in  our  defence,  and  struck  manfully  at  the  assailants. 
But  here  it  was  the  Japanese  guard  itself  from  whose  ranks  the  murderer 
came;  and  if  onl^  one,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  many  accom- 
plices and  well-wishers." 

Nor  was  the  year  (1862)  to  close  without  another  frightful  tragedy, 
this  time  enacted  on  the  high  road  between  Teddo  and  Kanagawa.  The 
victims  were  British  residents  at  Yokohama,  and  invested  with  no  offi- 
cial character  to  render  them  specially  obnoxious  or  more  exposed  to 
hostility.  "  Life  in  Japan,"  Sir  Rutherford  remarks,  '*  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  under  a  feudal  and  military  system,  no  more  secure  than  it 
was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era  in  our  own  land,  with  which  lawless  and 
ferocious  period  in  our  history  the  present  social  state  of  Japan  has,  as  I 
have  shown,  many  points  of  close  resemblance.  There  is,  and  can  be, 
no  security  to  life  under  such  conditions."  As  to  what  may  be  the  best 
policy  for  this  country,  he  afterwards  adds,  or  for  other  treaty  powers, 
under  such  conditions,  he  will  not  offer  an  opinion.  The  whole  question 
is  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind.  That  there  should 
be  (not  that  each  one  is  not  strong  and  powerful  enough  to  exact  retri- 
bution for  itself)  an  accordance  of  views  among  all  treaty  powers,  and 
some  unity  of  action,  were  it  possible,  would  appear  to  be  a  first  im- 
portant result  to  be  aimed  at,  as  a  preliminary  condition  in  the  success  of 
any  course  ultimately  adopted.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  also  told,  a 
great  change  is  being  effected  in  the  fundamental  relations  of  suzerain 
and  subject.  The  whole  feudal  power  is  profoundly  moved,  and  their 
organisation,  political  and  social,  is  crumbling  under  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
contact  with  Europe.  Whether  all  this  can  take  place,  and  a  new  social 
and  political  basis  be  attained,  without  an  interval  of  disorder,  violence, 
and  bloodshed,  must  be  very  doubtful.  The  danger  is  undoubtedly  g:reat. 
The  changes  indicated  by  the  departure  of  the  Daimios  and  their  families 
from  the  capital  are  of  the  most  sweeping  and  fundamental  character. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  a  revolution,  effected  either  by  compromise  and  compact 
between  the  governing  classes  and  the  Tycoon ;  or  it  is  the  preparation 
for  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  which  latter  case  foreigners  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  objects  of  attack,  as  their  presence  has  undoubtedly  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  such  fermentation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  compromise 
has  been  entered  into  on  a  basis  of  mutual  concession  between  the  Tycoon 
and  the  leading  feudatory  princes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  to  a 
distance  from  xeddo  the  Daimios  and  their  armed  retainers,  better  days 
may  be  in  store  for  Western  nations  and  Japanese  alike  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  hoped  for  after  such  a  troubled  and  inauspicious 
beginning.  A  very  short  time  must  show  which  of  these  two  phases  of 
national  life  the  Japanese  are  now  entering  upon,  and  equally  tell  the 
foreigner  what  his  prospects  are  in  Nipon — whether  he  is  to  be  allowed 
to  dwell  in  peace,  or  must  stand  prepared  to  resist  desperate  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  for  his  expulsion  from  the  Japanese  territories. 
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BT  THB  AUTHOB  OW  *^KA»T  LTHNS." 

Fabt  THB  Nutbsbbvsh. 

L 
A  VISIT  or  PAIN. 

Thb  pfopofled  applicaiioD  of  Maria  Grodolpkia  to  Lozd  Averil  may 
appear  but  a  rerj  slight  affair  to  th»  careless  and  thoughtless;  one  of 
those  triiing  axmoyaaces  which  must  occasioDallj  beset  onr  course 
through  life.  Why  should  Maria  have  shrunk  from  it  with  that 
sbiTeringly  sensitive  dread  P — and  have  set  about  it  as  a  forced  duly, 
witk  a  burning  cheek  and  failing  heart  P  Consider  what  it  was  that 
she  undertook,  you  who  would  regard  it  lightly ;  pause  an  instant  and 
look  at  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Her  husband,  Qeoige  Gt)dolphin,  had 
robbed  Lord  Averil  of  sixteen  thousand  pouoids ;  or  their  value.  Tt  ia 
of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter.  He  had  shown  himself  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  common  robber,  a  thief,  a  swindler.  He^  a  man  of  the 
same  social  stamp  as  Lord  Avenl,  moving  in  the  same  sphere  of  county 
society,  had  fallen  from  his  pedestal  by  his  own  fraudulent  aet,  down 
to  a  level  (in  crime)  with  the  very  dregs  of  mankind.  Perhaps  no  one 
in  the  whole  world  could  ever  feel  it  in  the  same  humiliating  degree  as 
did  his  wife— unless  it  might  be  Thomas  G-odolphin.  Both  of  them, 
unfortunately  for  them — ^yes,  I  say  it  advisedly — unfortunately  for 
them  in  this  bitter  storm  of  shame— both  of  them  wete  of  that  honour- 
able, upright,  ultra^refined  nature,  on  which  such  a  blow  fails  far  more 
cruelly  than  death.  Death !  death !  If  it  does  come,  it  briogs  at  least 
one  recompense :  the  humiliation  and  the  trouble,  the  bitter  pain  and 
the  carkiDg  care  are  escaped  from,  left  behind  for  ever  in  tne  cruel 
world.  Oh !  if  these  miserable  ill-doers  could  but  bear  in  their  own 
person  all  the  pain  and  shame ! — if  George  Godolphin  could  but  have 
stood  out  on  a  pinnacle  in  the  &ce  of  Prior's  Ash  and  expiated  all  his 
folly  alone !  But  it  could  not  be.  It  never  can  or  shall  be.  As  the 
sins  of  the  people  in  the  Israelitish  camp  were  laid  upon  the  innocent 
and  unhappy  scape-goat,  the  sins  which  men  commit  in  the  present  day 
are  heaped  upon  unconscious  and  guileless  heads.  As  the  poor  scape- 
goat wandered  away  with  his  hidden  burden  into  the  remote  wilder- 
ness, away  from  the  haunts  of  man,  so  do  these  other  heavily-laden 
ones  stagger  away  with  their  unseen  load,  only  striving  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  eyes  of  men — anywhere— in  patience  and  silence — 
praying  to  die. 

!Every  humiliation  which  Qeorge  Godolphin  had  brought  upon  him- 
self—every harsh  word  cast  to  him  by  the  world — every  innate  sense 
of  ^ilt  and  shame,  which  must  accompany  such  conduct,  was  being 
expiated  by  his  vrife.  Yes,  it  fell  worst  upon  her :  Thomas  was  but 
his  brother ;  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  But  that  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  we  might  feel  tempted  to  ask  why  it  should 
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be  that  these  terrible  truda  are  bo  often  brought  upon  tke  heftd  of  such 
women  as  Maria  GK>dolphin — ^timid,  good,  gentle,  8amttTe'--the  least 
of  all  able  to  bear  them.  That  such  is  frequently  the  case,  is  indis- 
putable. In  no  way  was  Maria  fitted  to  oope  with  this.  Many  might 
nare  felt  lees  this  very  expedition  to  Lord  ATeiil :  to  her  it  was  as  the 
Tery  bitterest  humiliation.  She  had  hitherto  met  Lord  Averil  as  an 
equal,  she  had  entertained  him  at  her  house  as  sneb,  she  had  srfcood 
bdbre  him  always  in  her  calm  self-peaaession,  with  a  clear  face  and  a 
clear  conscience.  And  now  she  must  go  to  him,  a  humble  petitioner 
— bow  before  him  in  all  her  self-conscioua  disgraee — implore  him  to 
save  her  husband  from  the  consequences  of  hia  criminal  act;  the 
standing  at  the  felon's  bar  and  its  sequel— 4he  woriting  at  the  hulks. 
She  must  Tirtually  a^  Lord  Averil  to  put  up  quietly  with  the  loss  of 
the  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  to  make  no  sign. 

With  a  cheek  flushed  with  emotion — with  a  heart  sick  unto  faint- 
ness — Maria  Qodolphin  stepped  out  of  her  house  in  the  full  blase  of 
the  mid-day  sun.  A  gloomy  day,  showing  herself  less  conspicuously 
to  the  curious  gaaers  of  Prior's  Aah  had  been  more  welcome  to  her. 
She  had  gone  out  so  rarely  since  the  crash  came<— bat  that  once,  in 
fact,  when  she  went  to  see  ber  mother— that  her  appearance  waa  the 
signal  for  a  commotion.  ^'  There's  Mrs.  George  Oodolphin !  There's 
Mrs.  Gteorge  Qodolphin !"  and  Prior's  Ash  flocked  to  its  doors  and 
its  windows  as  if  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  had  been  some  unknown 
curiosity  in  the  animal  world,  never  yet  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Maria  shielded  her  buminff  face  from  observation  as  well  as 
she  could  with  her  small  parasol,  and  passed  on. 

Lord  Averil,  she  had  found,  was  staying  with  Colonel  Max,  and  her 
way  led  her  past  the  rectory  of  All  oouis',  past  the  house  of  Lady 
Sarah  Grame.  Lady  Sarah  was  at  the  window,  and  Maria  bowed. 
The  bow  was  not  returned.  It  was  not  returned !  Lady  Sarah  turned 
away  with  a  haughty  movement,  a  cold  glance.  It  totd  cmelly  upon 
Maria :  had  anything  been  wanted  to  prove  to  her  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  now  held  by  Prior's  Ash,  that  would  have  done  it« 

The  distance  from  ber  own  house  to  that  of  Colonel  Max  was  about 
two  miles.  Bather  a  long  walk  for  Maria  at  the  present  time,  for  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  of  health  to  endure  fatigue.  It  was  a  square, 
moderate-sized,  red-brick  house,  standing  considerably  back  from  the 
high  road,  and  as  Maria  tnmed  into  its  avenue  of  approach,  what  with 
the  walk,  and  what  with  the  dread  apprehension  of  the  coming  inter- 
view, the  sick  faintness  at  her  heart  had  begun  to  show  itself  upon  her 
face.  The  insult  ofiered  her  (could  it  be  called  anything  less  P)  bj 
Lady  Sarah  Grame  had  somehow  seemed  an  earnest  of  what  she 
might  expect  from  Lord  Averil.  Lady  Sarah  had  not  a  tenth  of  the 
grievance  against  the  bank  that  the  viscount  had. 

Nobody  ever  approached  the  colonel's*  house  without  having  their 
ears  saluted  with  the  baying  and  snarling  of  his  fox*hounds,  whose 
kennels  were  dose  by.  in  happier  days — days  so  recently  past,  that 
they  might  almost  be  counted  as  present — when  Maria  had  gone  to 
that  house  to  dinner-parties,  she  had  drawn  closer  to  G^eorge  in  the 
carriage,  and  whispered  how  much  she  should  dislike  it  if  he  kept  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds  near  their  dwelling-place.  Never,  never  should  she 
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drive  to  that  house  in  state  again,  her  husband  by  her  side.  Oh !  the 
contrast  it  presented — ^that  time  and  this !  Now  she  was  approaching 
it  like  the  criminal  that  the  world  thought  her,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  veil ;  hiding  herself,  so  far  as  she  might,  from  observation. 

She  reached  the  door,  and  paused  ere  she  rang :  her  pulses  were 
throbbing  wildly,  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst  its  bounds.  The 
nearer  tlutt  the  interview  drew,  the  more  formidable  did  it  appear,  the 
less  able  herself  to  face  it.  The  temptation  came  over  her — to  go  back. 
It  assailed  her  very  strongly,  and  she  might  have  yielded  to  it,  but  for 
the  thought  of  Thomas  Goaolphin. 

She  rang  at  the  bell :  a  timid  ring.  One  of  those  rings  that  seem 
to  announce  the  self-humble  applicant — and  who  was  the  wife  of 
George  Godolphin  now,  that  she  should  proclaim  herself  with  pomp 
and  clatter  P  A  man  settling  himself  into  his  green  livery  coat  opened 
the  door. 

"  Is  Lord  Averil  within  ?*' 

«  No." 

The  servant  was  a  stranger,  and  did  not  know  her.  He  may  have 
thought  it  curious  that  a  lady,  who  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  scarcely 
raised  her  eyes  through  her  veil,  should  come  there  alone  to  inquire 
after  Lord  Averil.     He  resumed,  rather  pertly : 

'^  His  lordship  walked  out  an  hour  ago  with  the  colonel.  It's  quite 
unbeknown  what  time  they  may  come  in." 

In  her  shrinking  dread  of  the  interview,  it  almost  seemed  a  relief. 
Strange  to  sa^r,  so  fully  absorbed  had  she  been  in  the  anticipated  pain, 
that  the  contingency  of  his  being  out  had  not  crossed  her  mind.  The 
man  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  half  open,  half  closed :  had  he 
invited  her  to  walk  in  and  sit  down,  she  might  have  done  so,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest.     But  he  did  not. 

Betracing  her  steps  down  the  path,  she  branched  off  into  a  dark 
walk,  overshadowed  by  trees,  just  within  the  entrance-gate,  and  sat 
down  upon  a  bench.  Now,  the  reaction  was  coming ;  the  disappoint- 
ment :  all  that  mental  agony,  all  that  weary  way  of  fatigue,  and  not 
to  see  him !    It  must  all  be  gone  over  again  on  the  morrow. 

She  threw  her  hot  veil  back ;  she  pressed  her  throbbing  forehead 
against  the  thick  trunk  of  the  old  oak-tree :  and  in  that  same  moment 
some  one  entered  the  gate  on  his  way  to  the  house,  saw  her,  and  turned 
short  round  to  approach  her.     It  was  Lord  Averil. 

Was  the  moment  really  come  ?  Every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body 
seemed  to  rush  to  her  heart,  and  send  it  on  with  a  tumultuous  bound, 
—every  sense  of  the  mind  seemed  to  leave  her,— every  fear  that  the 
imagination  can  conjure  up,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  menace.  She  roee 
to  her  feet  and  gazed  at  him,  her  sight  partially  leaving  her,  her  &oe 
changing  to  a  ghastly  whiteness. 

But  when  he  hastened  forward  and  caught  her  hands  in  the  deepest 
respect  and  sympathy ;  when  he  bent  over  her,  saying  some  confused 
words— Kionfused  to  her  ear — of  surprise  at  seeing  her,  of  pity  for  her 
apparent  illness ;  when  he  addressed  her  with  every  token  of  the  old 
kindness,  the  consideration  of  bygone  days,  then  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  overcame  her,  and  Maria  burst  into  a  flood  of  distressing  tears, 
and  sobbed  passionately. 
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"I  am  fJEitigued  with  the  walk,'*  she  said,  wifcb  a  lame  attempt  at 
apology  when  her  emotion  was  subsiding.  '^  I  came  oyer  to  speak  to 
you,  Lord  Areril.    I — I — have  something  to  ask  you." 

"  But  you  should  not  have  walked,"  he  answered,  in  a  kind  tone  of 
remonstrance.  ^  Why  did  you  not  drop  me  a  note  P  I  would  have 
come  to  you." 

She  felt  as  one  about  to  faint.  She  had  taken  off  her  gloyes,  and 
her  small  white  bands  were  unconsciously  writhing  themselves  toge- 
ther in  her  lap,  showing  bow  great  was  her  inward  pain ;  her  trem- 
bling  lips,  pale  with  agitation,  refused  to  bring  out  their  words  con- 
nectedly. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  merciful  to  my  husband.  Not  to  prose- 
cute." 

The  gasping  words  were  breathed  in  a  whisper ;  the  rushing  tide  of 
shame  chang^  her  face  to  crimson.  Lord  Averil  did  not  for  the 
moment  answer,  and  the  delay,  the  fear  of  non-success  imparted  to 
her  somewhat  of  courage. 

"  For  Thomas's  sake,"  sbe  said.    "  I  ask  it  for  Thomas's  sake." 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Qodolphin,"  he  was  beginning,  but  she  interrupted 
him,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  desperate  energy. 

''  Oh,  be  merciful,  be  merciful !  Be  merciful  to  my  husband,  Lord 
Averil,  for  his  brother's  sake.  Nay — for  Gkorge's  own  sake ;  for  my 
sake,  for  my  poor  child's  sake,  Meta's.  He  can  never  come  back  to 
Prior's  Ash,  unless  you  will  be  merciful  to  him;  he  cannot  come 
now,  and  Thomas  has  to  go  through  all  the  worry  and  the  misery,  and 
it  is  killing  him.  Mr.  Snow  came  to  me  this  morning  and  said  it 
was  killing  him ;  he  said  that  George  must  come  back  if  he  would 
save  his  brother's  life :  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hurde,  and  he  said  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming  back,  except  the  danger  from  Lord 
Averil.    And  then  I  made  my  mind  up  to  come  to  you." 

'^I  sliall  not  prosecute  him,  Mrs.  Oeorge  Qodolphin.  My  long 
friendship  with  his  brother  debars  it.  He  may  come  back  to-morrow, 
in  perfect  assurance  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me." 

"  It  is  true  p— I  may  rely  upon  you  ?"  she  gasped. 

"  Indeed  you  may.  I  have  never  had  a  thought  of  prosecuting.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  pain  that  it  has  been  productive  of  to  me : 
I  mean  the  affair  altogether,  not  my  particular  loss :  but  that  pain 
would  be  greatly  increased  were  I  to  bring  myself  to  prosecute  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Qodolphin.  I  am  sorry  for  George;  deeply 
sorry  for  him.  Beport  says  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  into 
bad  hands,  and  could  not  extricate  himself." 

The  worst  was  over ;  the  best  known :  and  Maria  leaned  agaixist 
the  Mendly  trunk  and  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  and  wiped  the  mois- 
ture from  her  now  pallid  fiice.  Exhaustion  was  supervening.  Lord 
Averil  rose  and  hela  out  his  arm  to  her. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  the  house  and  give  you  a  glass  of  sherry." 

''I  could  not  take  it,  thank  you.  I  would  rather  not  go  to  the 
bouse." 

''  Colonel  Max  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  but  just  parted 
with  him.    He  went  round  by  the  stables." 

She  shook  her  head.    *'  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  one  now." 
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Q?he  subdued  wordi,  the  aaddened  tone  seemed  to  speak  Toluines. 
Lord  Avearil  glanced  down  at  her  oompassioaatel j.  *'  Tina  has  been 
a  grieTous  trial  to  you,  Mrs.  Oodolphio." 

''  Yes/'  she  anaweiedj  Tery  quietly.  Had  she  8p(d[en  but  a  word 
of  what  it  had  really  been  to  her,  emotion  might  have  broken  forth. 

'*  But  you  must  not  let  it  affect  you  too  greatly,"  he  remonstrated. 
<<  As  I  fear  it  is  doing." 

^  I  ean't  help  it,"  she  whispered.  *^  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it 
came  upon  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  I  never  had  so  much  as  a  sas- 
pidon  that  anything  was  goins  wrong:  had  people  aaked  me  what 
bank  was  the  most  stable  throu^out  the  kingdom,  I  should  have  said 
oars.  I  never  suspected  evil :  and  yet  the  blame  is  being  east  to  me. 
Lord  Averil,  I — ^I— did  not  know  about  those  bonds." 

"  No,  no,"  he  warmly  answered.  **  You  need  not  tell  me  that.  I 
wish  you  oould  let  the  trouble  pass  over  you  lightly." 

The  trouble !  She  clasped  oer  hands  to  pain.  **  Bon't  apeak  of 
it,"  she  wailed.  ''  At  times  it  seems  more  than  I  can  bear.  But  for 
Meta,  I  should  be  glad  to  die." 

What  was  Lord  Areril  to  answer  f  He  could  only  give  her  the 
earnest  sympathy  of  his  whole  heart.  ^'  A  man  who  can  bring  delibe- 
mtely  thia  misery  upon  the  wife  of  his  bosom  deserves  hanging,"  was 
his  bitter  thought. 

*^  What  are  you  going  to  do  P"  he  asked.  "  Surely  not  to  attempt 
to  walk  back  P^* 

"  I  shall  take  my  time  over  it,"  ahe  answered.  "  It  is  not  much  of 
a  walk." 

'*  Too  much  for  Toust  present,"  he  gravely  aaid.  ^'Let  me  send  you 
home  in  one  of  Colonel  Max's  carriages." 

*'  No,  oh  no,"  she  quickly  answered.  ^  Indeed  I  have  not  misealeu- 
lated  my  strength :  I  can  walk  perfectly  well,  and  would  prefer  to 
do  so." 

"  Then  yon  will  come  into  the  house  and  take  a  rest  first." 

**  1  had  rather  not.  Let  me  sit  here  a  little  longer :  it  is  resting 
me." 

''I  will  be  back  immediately,"  he  said,  walking  from  her  very 
q[uickly,  and  plunging  into  a  narrow  path  which  was  a  short  cut  to  the 
house.  When  he  reappeared  he  bore  a  glass  of  wine  and  biscuit  on  a 
plate. 

She  drank  tiie  wine.  The  biscuit  she  put  back  witii  a  shiver.  '^  I 
never  can  eat  anything  now,"  she  said,  lifbing  her  eyes  to  his  to 
beseech  his  pardon. 

When  she  at  length  rose,  Lord  Ayeril  took  her  hand  and  laid  it 
within  his  arm.    She  supposed  he  meant  to  escort  her  to  the  gate. 

*'  I  have  not  said  a  word  of  tiiaaks  to  you,"  she  murmured,  when 
they  reached  it.  "  1  am  very,  Tery  gratdPul  to  you,  very  sensible  of 
your  kindness ;  bat  I  cannot  speak  of  it.    My  heart  seems  broken." 

She  had  halted  and  held  out  her  hand  in  £urewell.  Lord  Averil  did 
not  release  her,  but  walked  on.  "  If  you  will  walk  home,  Mrs.  Ghorge 
Gk>dolphin,  you  must  at  least  allow  my  arm  to  help  you." 

"  1  could  not ;  indeed  I  could  not,"  she  said,  stopping  resolutely, 
though  the  tears  were  dropping  from  her  eyes.  "  I  must  go  back 
alone  j  I  would  rather." 
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Lord  ATeril  yielded  paxtudly.  The  first  part  of  tbe  road  was  lonely, 
and  be  must  see  her  so  far.  "  I  should  haye  called  on  Thomas  Godod- 
phin  before  this,  bat  I  haye  been  away,"  he  remarked,  as  they  went 
on.    '*  I  will  go  and  see  him — ^perhaps  this  afternoon." 

^  He  will  be  so  thankful  to  bear  c^  tins !  It  will  be  like  a  renewed 
lease  of  life.    They  have  been  fearful  at  Ashlydyat." 

An  exceedingly  Texed  expression  crossed  Lord  Averil's  lips.  ^  I 
thought  ttiey  had  known  me  better  at  Asblydyat,"  he  said.  "  Thomas, 
at  any  rate.    Feared  me  P* 

At  length  Maria  would  not  allow  him  to  go  &rther,  and  Lord  Areiil 
clasped  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  "  Promise  me  to  try  and  keep  up 
your  spirits,'*  he  said.     *'  For  your  husband's  sake.'* 

"  Yes ;  as  well  as  I  oafi,"  she  replied,  in  a  broken  tone.  **  Thank 
you !  thank  you  ever,  LordAveril!'* 

She  called  in  at  the  rectory  as  she  passed  it,  and  sat  for  a  while  with 
her  father  and  mother.  But  it  was  pain  to  her  to  do  so.  The  bitter  wrong 
inflicted  upon  them  by  her  husband,  was  making  itself  heard  in  her 
heart  in  loud  reproacbes.  The  bitter  wrong  of  another  kind  dealt  out 
to  herself  by  him,  wbb  all  too  present  thai.  They  knew  how  she  had 
idolised  him;  they  must  have  known  how  blindly  misplaced  that 
idolatry  was;  and  the  red  flush  mounted  to  Maria's  brow  at  the 
thougnt. 

Ob,  if  she  eould  but  redeem  the  past,  so  &r  as  they  were  concerned ! 
It  seemed  that  that  would  be  enough.  If  she  could  but  restore  peace 
and  comfort  to  their  home,  refund  to  her  father  what  he  had  lost,  how 
thankful  she  should  be !  She  would  move  heaven  and  earth  if  that 
might  accomplish  it, — she  would  spend  her  own  days  in  thewt)rkhou8e, 
— pass  them  by  a  roadside  hedge,  and  think  nothing  of  it — ^if  by  those 
neans  i^  eould  remove  the  wrong  done.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
blue  sky,  ahnost  acAdng  that  a  mirade  might  be  wrought,  to  repair  the 
injury  which  had  been  dealt  out  to  her  father.  Ah  me !  If  Heaven 
repaired  all  the  injuries  inflicted  by  man  upon  man,  it  would  surely 
have  no  tisne  for  other  worics  of  mercy  I 


n. 

▲  wMfw  or  TU  nansTS  of  pbios's  ass.' 

EiLBEXiT  had  Maria  departed  and  closed  the  rectory-gate  behind  her, 
when  she  €iux>untered  a  stylitAi  vehicle  as  high  as  a  mountain,  dash- 
ing along  at  an  alarming  pace,  with  a  couple  of  frantic  dogs  behind 
it.  It  was  that  **  turn-out "  yon  have  heard  of,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Pain.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain  was  in  it,  resplendent  as  the 
Bun,  dazzling  the  admiring  eyes  of  Prior's  Ash  in  a  gown*  of  pink 
mour^  antique,  and  a  head-gear  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
pink  imd  white  feathers  and  a  glittering  silver  nigrette,  its  form 
altogether  not  unlike  a  French  gendarme's  hat,  if  jom  have  the  plea- 
sore  of  knowing  that  awe-giving  article.  At  the  sisht  of  Maria  riie 
pulled  the  horses  up  with  a  jerk :  upon  which  ensued  some  skirmish- 
ing and  seattering  abroad  of  dust,  the  animals,  both  horses  and  dogs, 
not  approving  of  so  summary  a  check ;  but  Charlotte  was  resolute,  and 
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her  whip  effective.    She  then  flung  the  reins  to  the  groom  who  sat 
beside  her,  jumped  out,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Maria. 

Maria  accepted  it.  The  revelation  gratuitously  bestowed  on  her  hj 
Margery  was  beating  its  words  upon  her  memory,  and  her  brow,  £ftce, 
and  neck  had  flushed  to  a  glowing  crimson.  Some  might  have  flung 
the  offered  hand  aside,  and  picked  up  their  skirts  with  a  jerk,  and 
sailed  away  with  an  air :  but  Maria  was  a  gentlewoman. 

"  How  well  you  look  !*'  exclaimed  Charlotte,  regarding  her  in  some 
surprise.  "  Perhaps  you  are  warm  ?  I  say,  Mrs.  Gheorge**— dropping 
her  voice  to  a  whisper — "  where  do  you  think  I  am  bound  to  ?** 

"  I  cannot  teU." 

''  To  see  Lord  Averil.  He  is  back  again,  and  stopping  at  old  Mar's. 
I  am  going  to  badger  him  out  of  a  promise  )iot  to  nurt  George  Godol- 
phin — about  those  rubbishing  bonds,  you  know.  I  won't  leave  him 
until  I  get  it.*' 

"  Tes,"  said  Maria. 

"  I  will  have  it.  Or — ^war  to  the  knife,  my  lord !  I  should  like  to 
see  him,  or  anybody  else,  attempt  to  refuse  me  anything  I  stood  out 
for,"  she  added,  with  a  triumphantly  saucy  glance,  meant  for  the 
absent  viscount.  ''  Poor  Oeorge  has  nobody  here  to  fight  his  battles 
for  him,  and  he  can't  return  to  enter  on  them  in  person ;  so  it's  well 
that  some  friend  should  do  it.  They  are  saying  in  the  town  this 
morning,  that  Averil  has  returned  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting :  I 
mean  to  cut  his  prosecuting  claws  off." 

'^  It  is  a  mistake,"  said  Maria.  "  Lord  Averil  has  no  intention  of 
prosecuting." 

"  How  do  you  know  P"  bluntly  asked  Charlotte. 
,    '^  I  have  just  seen  him." 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  over  to  old  Max's  P"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte,  opening  her  brilliant  black  eyes  yery  wide. 

"Yes  I  have." 

**  You  quiet  sly-boots !    You  have  never  walked  there  and  back  P" 

"  I  don  t  feel  very  tired.  I  have  been  resting  with  mamma  for  half 
an  hour." 

"  And  he's  safe — ^Averil  P"  eagerly  continued  Charlotte. 

"  Quite  safe.  Bemember  his  long  friendship  with  Thomas  Godol- 
phin." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  men  forget  friendship  when  their  pockets  are  in 
question,"  was  the  light  remark  of  Charlotte.  "  You  are  9wre,  though, 
Averil's  not  deceiving  you  P  I  don't  much  think  he  is  one  to  do  a 
dirty  trick  of  that  sort,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  you 
must  prove  a  man  before  you  trust  him." 

''  Lord  Averil  is  not  deceiving  me,"  quietly  answered  Maria.  *'  He 
has  given  me  a  message  for  my  nusband." 

'*  Th^n  there's  no  necessity  for  my  going  to  him,"  said  Charlotte. 
''  Let  me  drive  you  home,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin.  I  am  sure  you 
are  fatigued.  I  never  saw  any  one  chanse  countenance  as  you  do.  A 
few  minutes  ago  you  looked  vulgarly  liot,  and  now  you  are  pale 
enough  for  the  grave.  Step  in.  James,  you  must  change  to  the  back 
seat." 

Step  into  that  formidably  high  thing,  and  sit  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
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Pain's  side,  and  dash  through  Prior's  Ash !  Maria  wondered  whether 
the  gossips  of  Prior's  Ash— who,  as  it  seemed,  had  made  so  free  with 
gay  George's  name— or  Margery,  would  stare  the  most.  She  declined 
the  invitation. 

"  You  are  afraid,"  cried  Charlotte.  ''  Well,  it's  a  great  misfor- 
tune, these  timid  temperaments,  but  I  suppose  they  can't  be  cured. 
Kate  Yerrall's  another  coward :  but  she's  not  as  bad  as  you.  Toss  me 
my  parasol,  James." 

James  handed  his  mistress  a  charming  toy  of  pink  moirS  antique 
silk  and  point-lace,  mounted  on  a  handle  of  caryed  ivory.  Charlotte 
put  it  up  before  her  face,  and  turned  to  accompany  Maria. 

Maria  put  her  parasol  up  before  her  face,  thankful  that  it  might 
serve  to  snield  it,  if  only  partially,  from  the  curious  eyes  of  Prior's 
Ash.  Bemembering  the  compliments  that  Prior's  Ash  had  been  kind 
enough  to  pass  on  her  '*  simplicity,"  she  would  not  exactly  have  chosen 
her  present  companion  to  walk  through  the  streets  with.  Dame  Bond, 
with  her  unsteady  steps  and  her  snuffy  black  gown,  would  have  been 
preferable  of  the  two. 

"But,"  thought  Maria  in  her  generosity,  striving  to  thrust  that 
other  unpleasant  feeling  down  deep  in  her  heart,  to  lose  sight  of  it, 
"  it  is  r«ally  kind  of  Mrs.  Pain  to  be  seen  thus  publicly  with  me. 
Other  ladies  would  be  ashamed  of  me  now,  I  suppose." 

They  stepped  on.  Maria  with  her  parasol  so  close  to  her  face  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  her  running  against  people ;  Charlotte  turning 
herself  from  side  to  side,  flirting  the  costly  little  pink  toy  as  one  flirts 
a  fan,  bowing  and  scraping  to  all  she  met.  The  dogs  snarled  and 
barked  behind ;  the  carnage  pranced  and  curvetted  by  their  side ;  the 
unhappy  James  having  his  hands  full  with  the  horses,  which  took  a 
high  standing,  and  refused  to  recomise  any  controlling  mastership  save 
that  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain,  altogether,  it  was  a  more  conspicuous 
progress  than  Maria  would  have  chosen :  but  we  are  let  in  for  great- 
ness sometimes,  you  know,  against  our  will.  Thus  they  arrived  at  the 
bank,  and  Maria  held  out  her  hand  to  Charlotte.  She  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  courteous,  no  matter  to  whom. 

"  I  am  coming  in,"  said  Charlotte,  bluntly.  "  Take  care  what  you 
are  about  with  the  horses,  James." 

Maria  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  All  was  as  it  used  to  be  in 
that  charming  room ;  furniture,  pictures,  elegant  trifles  for  show  or 
for  use ;  all  was  the  same :  save — that  those  things  belonged  not  now 
to  Maria  and  her  husband,  but  were  noted  down  as  the  property  of 
others.  Soon,  soon  to  be  put  up  for  sale !  Charlotte's  rich  moire 
antique  came  to  an  anchor  on  a  sofa,  and  she  untied  the  string  of  the 
gendarme  hat,  and  pushed  it  back  on  her  head. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  Prior's  Ash." 

"  To  leave  Prior's  Ash !"  repeated  Maria.    "  When  ?" 

"  Within  a  week  of  this.  Lady  Godolphin's  coming  back  to  the 
Polly." 

"  But — Lady  Godolphin  cannot  come  back  to  it  without  giving  you 
due  notice  to  quit  ?"  debated  Maria. 

"  It's  all  arranged,"  said  Charlotte,  opening  her  mouth  with  a  loud 
yawn.     "Lady  Sodolphin  wrote  to  Verrall,  and  the  arrangements 
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have  been  agreed  upon  amicably.  Lady  Godolphin  foi^oes  a  certain 
portion  of  rent,  and  we  go  out  immediately.  I  am  very  glad,  do  yoa 
know.  I  had  made  my  mind  up  not  to  stay.  As  to  the  VerraUs,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  virtually  took  leave  of  the  Folly  long  ago.  Un- 
commonly glad  I  shall  be  to  leave  it,"  repeated  Chariotte,  with 
emphasis. 

"Why?" 

"Who'd  care  to  stay  at  Prior's  Ash,  after  all  this  bother?  Yon 
and  George  will  be  leaving  it  for  London,  you  know — and  I  hope  it 
won't  be  long  first.  You  must  make  me  useful  up  there,  Mr».  Geonre. 
I'll " 

"  Who  told  yon  we  were  going  to  leave  for  London  P"  interrupted 
Maria,  in  astonishment. 

"  Nobody  told  me.  But  of  course  yon  will .  Do  yon  suppose  George 
Gk>dolphin  will  care  to  stop  amongst  this  set  P  Not  he.  He'd  see 
Prior's  Ash  promenading  first.  What  tie  has  he  here,  now  Ashlj- 
dyat's  gone  P  Yerrall  talks  of  baying  a  hunting-box  in  Leicester* 
shire." 

*^  Does  he,"  replied  Maria,  mechanically,  her  thoughts  buried  else- 
where. 

^  Buying  or  hiring  one.  J  should  hire ;  and  then  there's  no  bother 
if  you  want  to  make  a  flitting.  But  Yerrall  is  one  who  takes  nobody's 
counsel  but  his  own.  What  a  worry  it  will  be !"  added  Charlotte, 
after  a  pause. 

Maria  raised  her  eyes.    She  did  not  underatand  tiie  qnestioa. 

**  The  packing  up  of  the  things  at  the  Folly,"  ezptained  Charlotte. 
"  We  begin  to-morrow  morning.  I  must  be  at  the  head  of  it,  for  it's 
of  no  use  trusting  that  sort  of  work  entirely  to  servants.  Bon  jour, 
petite  coquette !    Et  les^poup^s  P" 

The  diversion  was  caused  by  the  flying  entranee  of  Miss  Meta.  The 
young  lady  was  not  yet  particularly  well  up  in  the  Gallic  laoguagey 
and  only  half  understood.  She  went  straight  up  to  Mrs.  Patn,  threw 
her  soft,  sweet  eyes  right  into  that  lad/a  flawing  black  ones,  rested 
her  pretty  arms  upon  the  moir^  antique,  and  spoke  oviwith  her  aocua- 
tomed  boldness. 

"  Where  are  the  dogs  now  P" 

**  Chained  down  in  the  pit-hole,"  responded  Mrs.  Pain. 

**  Margeiy  says  there  is  no  pit-hole,  and  the  dogs  were  not  chained 
down,"  asserted  Meta. 

'* Margery's  notiiing  but  an  old  woman:  dont  you  believe  h&e.  If 
she  tells  stories  again  we'll  chain  her  down  with  the  dogs." 

''Two  of  the  dogs  are  outside,"  said  Meta. 

*'  Not  the  same  dogs,  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Pain,  with  cool  equani- 
mity.   ''  They  are  street  dogs,  those  are." 

"  They  are  with  the  carriage,"  persisted  Meta.  ''  ORiey  are  banking 
round  it." 

''  Are  they  barking  P  They  can  see  Margery's  face  at  the  nuneiy 
window,  and  are  frightened  at  it.  Dogs  always  bark  at  n^y  old 
women's  faces.    You  tell  Margeiy  00." 

**  Mar^^ery's  not  uriy." 

*^  Yon  innocent  lil^e  simpleton !  She's  ug^y  enough  to  ftigfaten  the 
crows." 
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How  long  the  colloquy  might  have  continued  it  is  hard  to  say :  cer- 
tainly Meta  would  not  be  the  one  to  give  in  :  but  it  was  interrupted 
by  Margery  herself.  A  note  had  just  been  delivered  at  the  house  for 
Mrs.  G^eo^ge  Gt>dolphin,  and  Margery,  who  probably  was  glad  of  the 
excuse  for  entering,  .brought  it  in.  She  never  looked  at  all  towards 
Mrs.  Pain ;  she  came  straight  up  to  her  mistress,  apparently  ignoring 
Charlotte's  presence,  but  you  should  have  seen  the  expression  of  her 
&ce.  The  coronet  on  the  seal  of  the  letter  imparted  a  suspicion  to 
Maria  that  it  came  from  Lord  Averil,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her. 
Could  he  be  withdrawing  his  promise  of  clemency  ? 

**  Who  brought  this  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  A  servant  on  horseback,  ma'am." 

Charlotte  had  started  up,  catching  at  her  feathers,  for  Pierce  was  at 
the  dining-room  door  now,  saying  that  the  horses  were  alarmingly 
restive.  '*  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Gkorge  €k)dolphin,"  she  called  out, 
nnceremoniously,  as  she  hastened  away.  'TU  come  and  spend  a 
quiet  hour  with  you  before  I  leave  for  town.  Adieu,  petite  diablesse ! 
I'd  have  you  up  to-morrow  for  a  farewell  visit,  but  that  I'm  afraid  you 
might  get  nailed  down  with  the  furniture  in  some  of  the  packing- 
cases." 

Away  she  went.  Meta  was  hastening  after  her,  but  was  caught  up 
by  Margery  with  a  gasp  and  a  sob-— as  if  she  had  been  saving  her 
from  some  imminent  danger.  Maria  opened  the  letter  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"Mt  deab  Mbs.  GoDOLPHnsr, — ^It  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I 
parted  from  you,  that  you  may  wish  to  have  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation confirmed  in  writing.  I  hereby  assure  you  that  I  shall  take 
no  legal  proceedmgs  whatever  against  your  husband  on  account  of  my 
lost  bonds,  and  you  may  tell  him  from  me  that  he  need  not,  on  that 
score,  remain  away  from  Prior's  Ash. 

'*  I  hope  you  have  reached  home  without  too  much  fiitigue. 
"  Believe  me,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

"AvaaiL." 

**  How  kind  he  is !"  burst  iavoluntarily  from  Maria's  lips. 

The  words  were  drowned  in  a  noise  outside.  Charlotte  had  con- 
trived to  ascend  to  her  seat  in  spite  of  the  dancing  horses.  She  stood 
up  in  the  high  carriage,  as  G^eorge  Godolphin  had  once  done  at  that 
same  door,  and  by  dint  of  strength  and  skill  she  subdued  them  to 
control.  Turning  their  fiery  heads,  scattering  the  assembled  multi- 
tude right  and  left,  nodding  nleasantly  to  the  applause  vouchsafed 
her,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain  and  the  turn-out  disappeared  with  a  clatter, 
amidst  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  intense 
admiration  of  the  gaping  populace* 
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III. 

(THAYAIUKO  BKOHET8. 

M18B  GoDOLPHiK  sat  at  one  of  the  windowB  facing  the  west  in  their 
home  at  AshlYdyat.  Soon  to  be  their  home  no  more.  Her  cheek 
rested  pensiveij  on  her  fingers,  as  she  thought — oh,  with  what  bitter- 
ness ! — of  the  grievous  past.  She  had  been  universallj  ridiculed  for 
paying  heed  to  the  superstitious  traditions  attaching  to  the  house,  and 
yet  how  strangely  they  appeared  to  be  working  themselves  out.  It 
had  begun— Janet  seemed  to  think  the  ruin  had  begun — with  the 
departure  of  her  father,  Sir  George,  from  Ashl^dyat :  and  the  tradi- 
tion went  that  when  the  head  of  the  Godolphins  should  Yoluntarily 
abandon  Ashlydyat,  the  ruin  would  follow. 

Sad  Sir  George's  departure  brought  on  the  ruin — been  the  first  end 
of  the  thread  that  led  to  it  ?  Janet  was  debating  the  question  in  her 
mind.  That  she  was  prone  to  indulge  in  superstitious  fancies  to  a 
degree  many  would  pronounce  ridiculously  absurd,  cannot  be  denied : 
but  in  striving  to  solve  that  particular  problem  she  was  relinquishing 
the  by-paths  of  the  supernatural  for  the  broad  road  of  common  sense. 
Erom  the  facts  that  were  being  brought  to  light  by  the  bankruptcy, 
turning  themselves  up  by  degrees  one  after  another,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  G^rse  Godolphin  had  oeen  seduced  into  a  hornets'  nest,  and  so 
been  eased  of  his  money.  Whether  the  process  had  been  summanr  or 
slow — ^whether  he  had  walked  into  it  head  foremost  in  blind  simphcity 
— or  whether  he  had  only  succumbed  to  it  under  the  most  refined 
Machiavellian  craft,  brought  subtly  to  bear  upon  him,  was  of  no 
consequence  to  inquire.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us.  He  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  company  of  swindlers,  who  ensnared  their 
victims  and  transacted  their  business  under  the  semblance  of  bill- 
discounting  :  and  they  had  brought  George  to  what  he  was. 

Head  and  chief  of  this  apoarentlv  reputable  firm  was  Yerrall :  and 
Yerrall,  there  was  not  a  doubt,  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  George 
Godolphin*8  undoing.  But  for  Sir  George  Godolphin's  quitting 
Ashlydyat  and  putting  it  up  in  the  market  to  let,  Yerrall  might  never 
have  come  near  Prior's  Ash ;  never  have  met  Mr.  George  Godolphin. 
In  that  case  the  chances  were  that  Mr.  George  would  have  been  a 
flourishing  banker  yet.  Gay  he  would  have  been ;  needlessly  extra- 
vagant ;  scattering  his  wild  oats  by  the  bushel — but  not  a  man  come 
to  ruin  and  to  beggary. 

Janet  Godolphin  was  right :  it  was  the  quitting  of  Ashlydyat  by  her 
father,  and  the  consequent  tenancy  of  Mr.  Yerrall,  which  haa  been  the 
first  link  in  the  chain,  terminating  in  George's  disgrace,  in  their  ruin. 

She  sat  there,  losing  herself  in  regret  after  regret.  "  K  my  father 
had  not  left  it ! — if  he  had  never  married  Mrs.  Campbell^! — if  my  own 
dear  mother  had  not  died !" — she  lost  herself,  I  say,  in  these  regrets, 
bitter  as  they  were  vain. 

How  many  of  these  useless  regrets  might  embitter  the  lives  of  us 
all !  How  many  do  embitter  them.  If  I  had  but  done  so-and-so !-« 
if  I  had  but  taken  the  left  turning  when  I  took  the  right ! — ^if  I  had 
but  known  what  that  man  was  from  the  first  and  shunned  his  ac- 
quaintance !— if  I  had  but  chosen  that  path  in  life  instead  of  this  one  \ 
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— ^if  I  had,  in  short,  but  done  the  preciselj  opposite  to  what  I  did  do ! 
Yain,  vain  repinings ! — vain,  useless,  profitless  repinings !  The  onlj 
pkn  is  to  keep  them  so  far  as  possible  from  our  hearts.  If  we  could 
foresee  the  end  of  a  thing  at  its  beginning, — if  we  could  buj  a  stock  of 
experience  at  the  onset  of  life, — if  we  could,  in  point  of  fact,  become 
endowed  with  the  light  of  divine  wisdom,  what  different  men  and 
women  the  world  womd  see! 

But  we  cannot.  We  cannot  undo  the  past.  It  is  ours  with  all  its 
foUj,  its  short-sightedness,  perhaps  its  guilt.  Though  we  stretch  out 
our  yearning  and  pitiful  hands  to  Heaven  in  their  movement  of 
agony — though  we  wail  aloud  our  bitter  cry,  Lord,  pardon  me — heal 
me — help  me  I — though  we  beat  on  our  remorseful  bosom  and  tear 
away  its  flesh  piecemeal  in  bitter  repentance,  we  cannot  undo  the 
past.  We  cannot  undo  it.  The  past  remains  to  us  unaltered  ;  and 
must  remain  so  for  ever. 

Perhaps  some  idea  of  this  kind,  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  these 
regrets — ^but  no  personal  remorse  attached  to  her — was  making  itself 
heard  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Godolphin,  even  through  her  grief.  She 
had  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  bosom  now,  and  bent  her  head  down- 
wards, completely  lost  in  retrospect.  One  drop  in  the  &odolphins'  full 
cup  of  pain  had  been  removed  from  it  that  day — the  knowledge  that 
Viscount  Averil  did  not  intend  to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  George.  When  Thomas  bad  returned  home  to  dinner,  he 
brought  the  news. 

"  Did  you  say  Maria  walked  over  to  Colonel  Max's  .^"  Janet  suddenly 
lifted  her  eyes  to  ask. 

It  was  to  Thomas  that  she  spoke.  He  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the 
other  comer  of  the  window.  He,  too,  appeared  to  be  buried  in 
thought. 

"  Walked  ?    Yes,  she  walked." 

''  Imprudent  !*'  was  the  short  remark  returned  by  Janet. 

'*  She  said  it  had  not  tired  her.  I  think,"  continued  Thomas,  *'  there 
are  times  when  the  mind  is  all  pi-edominant ;  when  its  emotions, 
whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  are  so  intense  that  all  bodily  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  fatigue  is  not  felt.  It  was  no  doubt  so  to-day  with 
Maria." 

Janet  said  no  more.  She  rose  presently  to  leave  the  room,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  Bexley  appeared,  showing  in  Lord 
Averil. 

He  hastened  forward  to  prevent  Thomas  Gt)dolphin'8  rising.  Laying 
one  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  the  other  on  his  hands,  he  pressed 
him  down,  and  would  not  let  him  rise. 

'^  How  am  I  to  thank  you  ?"  were  the  first  words  spoken  by  Thomas 
— in  reference  to  the  clemency  shown  to  his  brother. 

"Hush!"  said  Lord  Averil.  "My  dear  friend,  you  are  allowing 
these  things  to  affect  you  more  than  they  ought.  I  see  the  greatest 
change  in  you,  even  in  this  short  time." 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  declining  sun  were  falling  on  the  fiice  of 
Thomas  Goddphin,  lighting  up  its  fading  vitality.  The  cheeks  were 
thinner,  the  weak  hair  seemed  scantier,  the  truthful  grey  eyes  had 
acquired  an  habitual  expression  of  pain.  Lord  Averil  leaned  over  him 
and  noted  it  all. 
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*'  Sit  dowQ,"  said  Thomas,  drawing  tbe  chair  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied bj  Janet  nearer  to  him. 

Lord  Averil  accepted  the  inyitation,  but  did  not  release  the  hand. 
'*  I  understand  jou  have  been  doubting  me/'  he  said.  **  You  might 
have  known  me  better.     We  have  been  friends  a  long  while.*' 

Thomas  Godolphin  only  answered  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand  he 
held.  Old  and  familiar  friends  though  thev  were,  understanding  each 
other's  hearts  almost,  as  these  close  irienas  should  do,  it  was  jet  a 
most  painful  point  to  Thomas  Gk>dolphin.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
his  brother's  crime ;  on  the  other  there  was  the  loss  of  that  large  sum 
to  Lord  Averil.  Thomas  had  to  do  battle  with  pain  perpetually  now : 
but  there  were  moments  when  the  conflict  was  nearer  and  sharper 
than  at  others.     This  was  one. 

They  subsided  into  conversation:  its  theme,  as  was  natural,  the 
bankruptcy  and  its  attendant  details.  Lord  Avml  found  that  Thomas 
was  casting  blame  to  himself. 

"  Why  should  you  ?"  he  asked,  impulsively.  "  Is  it  not  enough  that 
the  world  should  do  so,  without  yourself  endorsing  it?" 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Thomas  Gbdolphin's  face  at  the  thoughtless 
admission  spoken  so  openly :  but  he  knew,  none  better,  how  great  a 
share  of  blame  was  dealt  out  to  him.  "  It  is  due,"  he  observed  to 
Lord  Averil.  '*  I  ought  not  to  have  reposed  trust  so  implicit  in 
G-eorge.     Things  could  not  have  come  to  this  pass  if  I  had  not." 

*'  If  we  cannot  place  implicit  trust  in  a  brother,  in  ^om  can  we 
place  it  ?" 

"  True.  But,  in  my  position  as  the  trustee  of  others,  I  onght  not 
to  have  trusted  that  things  were  going  on  right.  I  should  have  known 
that  they  were." 

They  went  on  to  the  future.  Thomas  spoke  of  the  seUing  up  of  all 
things,  of  their  turning  out  of  Ashlydyat.  ''  Is  that  decree  irrevo- 
cable ?"  Lord  Averil  interrupted.     "  Must  Ashlydyat  be  sold  P'' 

Thomas  was  surprised  at  the  question.  It  was  so  superfluous  a  one. 
**  It  will  be  sold  very  shortly,"  he  said,  "  to  the  highest  bidder.  Any 
stranger  who  bids  most  will  get  Ashlydyat.  I  hope,"  he  added,  with 
a  half  start,  as  if  the  possibility  occulred  to  him  then  for  the  first  time, 
"  that  the  man  Verrall  will  not  become  a  bidder  for  it — and  get  it ! 
Lady  Godolphin  turns  him  from  the  Folly." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Lord  Averil.  "  He'll  be  only  too  glad  to  relieve 
Prior's  Ash  of  his  presence.  Thomas,  can  nothing  be  done  to  the  man  ? 
Your  brother  may  have  been  a  willing  tool  in  his  hands,  but  broad 
whispers  are  going  about  that  it  is  Verrall  who  has  reaped  the  harvest. 
Can  no  legal  cognisance  be  taken  of  it  P" 

Thomas  shook  his  head.  "  We  may  suspect  a  great  deal — in  fact, 
it  is  more  than  suspicion — ^but  we  can  prove  nothing.  The  man  will 
rise  up  triumphant  from  it  all  and  carry  his  head  higher  than  ever.  I 
hope,  I  say,  that  he  will  not  think  of  Ashlydyat.  They  were  in  it 
once,  you  know." 

"  Why  could  not  Ashlydyat  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract  ? — 
by  valuation  ?    It  might  be,  if  the  assignees  chose.** 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  might  be." 

"  I  wish  you  would  sell  it  to  me,"  breathed  Lord  Averil. 
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"To  joul"  repeated  Thomas  Oodolphin*  ^^Aj,  indeed.  Were 
jou  to  have  Ashlydjat  I  should  the  less  keenly  zegret  its  passiiig 
from  the  G-odolphins." 

Lord  Averil  paused.  He  appeared  to  want  to  say  something,  but 
to  hesitate  in  doubt. 

'^  Would  it  please  you  that  one  of  the  Godolphins  should  still  in- 
habit it  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Thomas.  "  There  is  no  chance 
— I  had  almost  said  possibility — of  a  Godolphin  henceforward  inha- 
biting Ashlydyat." 

'*  I  hope  and  trust  there  is,"  said  Lord  Averil,  with  emotion.  '^K 
Ashlydyat  is  ever  to  be  mine,  I  shall  not  care  for  it  unless  a  Godol- 
phin shares  it  with  me.     I  speak  of  your  sister  Cecilia." 

Thomas  sat  in  calmness,  waiting  for  more.  Nothing  could  stir  him 
greatly  now.  Lord  Averil  gave  him  the  outline  of  the  past.  Of  his 
love  for  Cecilia,  and  her  rejection  of  him. 

"There  has  been  something,"  he  continued,  "in  her  manner  of 
late,  which  has  renewed  hope  within  me — otherwise  I  should  not  be 
saying  this  to  you  now.     Quite  of  late ;  since  her  rejection  of  me ; 

I  have  observed  what — what 1  cannot  describe  it,  Thomas,"  he 

broke  off.  "  But  I  have  determined  to  risk  my  fate  once  more.  And 
you — ^you— loving  Cecil  as  I  do — ^you  thought  I  could  prosecute 
Gborge !" 
"  But  I  did  not  know  that  you  loved  Cecil." 
"  I  suppose  not.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  though,  that  my  love  must 
have  been  patent  to  the  world.  You  would  give  her  to  me,  would 
you  not?" 

"  Ay ;  thankfully,"  was  the  warm  answer.  "  The  thought  of  leaving 
Cecil  unprotected  has  been  one  of  my  cares.  Janet  and  Bessy  are 
older  and  more  experienced.  Let  me  give  you  one  consolation,  Averil: 
that  if  Cecil  has  rejected  you,  she  has  rejected  others.  Janet  has 
fEincied  she  had  some  secret  attachment.  Can  it  have  been  to  your- 
self?" 

"If  so,  why  should  she  have  rejected  me ?" 

"  In  truth  I  do  not  know.     Cecil  has  seemed  grievously  unhappy 
since  these  troubles  arose :  almost  like  one  who  has  no  further  hope 
in  life.     George's  peril  has  told  upon  her." 
"  His  peril  ?" 
"From  you." 

Lord  Averil  bit  his  lip.  "  Cecil,  above  all  others — unless  it  were 
yourself — might  have  known  that  he  was  safe." 

A  silence  ensued.  Lord  Averil  resumed :  "  There  is  one  upon  whom 
I  fear  these  troubles  are  telling  all  too  greatly,  Thomas.  And  that  is 
your  brother's  wife." 

"  May  God  comfort  her !"  was  the  involuntary  answer  that  broke 
from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Gt)dolphin. 

"  Had  I  been  ever  so  harshly  inclined,  I  think  the  sight  of  her  to- 
day would  have  disarmed  me.  No,  no :  had  I  never  owned  a  friraid- 
ship  for  you ;  had  I  never  loved  Cecil,  there  is  certainljr  enough  of 
evil,  of  cruel,  unavoidable  evil,  which  must  fall  with  this  cali^ity, 
without  my  adding  to  it." 
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"  When  I  brought  word  home  this  afternoon  that  you  were  well 
disposed  towards  George— that  he  had  nothing  to  ^ear  fix>m  jou, 
Cecil  burst  into  tears." 

A  glow  arose  to  Lord  Averil's  face.  He  looked  out  on  the  setting 
sun  in  silence.    "  Is  your  brother  sent  for  ?"  he  presently  asked. 

''  Maria  and  I  have  both  written  for  him  now.  I  should  think  he 
will  come.    What  is  it,  Bexley  ?" 

*'  A  message  is  come  from  Mrs.  Pain,  sir,  about  some  of  the  fixtures 
at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly.  Mrs.  Pain  wants  to  know  if  you  have  a 
list  of  them.   She  forgets  which  belong  to  the  house,  and  whidi  don't." 

Thomas  Godolphin  said  a  word  of  apology  to  Lord  Ayeril,  and  left 
the  room.  In  the  hall  he  met  Cecil  crossing  to  it.  She  went  in,  quite 
unconscious  who  was  its  inmate.    He  rose  up  to  welcome  her. 

A  momentary  hesitation  in  her  steps ;  a  doubt  whether  she  should 
not  run  away  again,  and  then  she  recalled  her  senses  and  went 
forward. 

She  recalled  what  he  had  done  that  day  for  her  brother ;  sbe  went 
forward  to  thank  him.  But  ere  the  thanks  had  well  begun,  they  came 
to  a  summary  end,  for  Cecil  had  burst  into  tears. 

How  it  went  on,  and  what  was  exactly  said  or  done,  neither  of  them 
could  remember  afterwards.  A  very  few  minutes,  and  Cecil's  head  was 
resting  upon  his  shoulder,  all  the  mistakes  of  the  past  cleared  ap  be- 
tween them. 

Sbe  might  not  hare  confessed  to  him  how  long  sheliad  loved — all 
since  that  long  past  time  when  they  were  together  at  Mrs.  Averil's — 
but  for  her  dread  lest  he  might  fear  that  she  was  only  accepting  him 
now  out  of  gratitude — ^gratitude  for  his  noble  behaviour  to  her  erring 
brother.  And  so  she  told  the  truth :  that  she  had  loved  him  and  only 
him  all  along. 

"  Cecil,  my  darling,  what  a  long  misery  might  have  been  spared  me 
had  I  known  this !" 

Cecil  looked  down.  Perhaps  some  might  also  have  been  spared  to 
her.     '*  It  is  not  right  that  you  should  marry  me  now,"  she  said. 

"Why?" 

''  On  account  of  this  dreadful  disgrace.  George  must  have  forgotten 
how  it  would  fall  upon " 

''  Hush,  Cecil !  The  disgrace,  as  I  look  upon  it — as  I  believe  all 
just  people  must  look  upon  it — ^is  confined  to  himself.  It  is,  my 
darling.  Not  an  iota  of  the  respect  due  to  Thomas  by  the  world,  of 
the  consideration  due  to  the  Miss  Godolphins,  will  be  abated.  Bely 
upon  it  I  am  right." 

"  But  Thomas  is  being  reflected  upon  daily ;  ^rsonally  abused." 

"  By  a  few  inconsiderate  creditors,  smarting  just  now  under  their 
loss.  That  will  all  pass  away.  If  you  could  read  my  heart  and  see 
how  happy  you  have  made  me,  you  would  know  how  little  cause  you 
have  to  talk  of  the  'disgrace,'  Cecil." 

She  was  happy  also,  as  she  rested  there  against  him ;  too  lu&ppy. 

"  Would  you  like  to  live  at  Ashlydyat,  Cecil  P  Thomas  would 
rather  we  had  it  than  that  it  should  lapse  to  strangers.  I  should  wish 
to  buy  it." 

«  Oh  yes— if  it  could  be." 
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"  I  dare  Bay  ii;  can.  Of  course  it  can.  Ashljdjat  must  be  sold,  and 
I  sball  be  as  welcome  a  purcbaser  as  any  otber  would  be.  If  it  must 
be  put  up  to  auction,  I  can  be  the  highest  bidder,  but  I  dare  say  they 
will  be  glad  to  save  the  expense  of  an  auction,  and  let  me  purchase  it 
by  private  contract.  I  might  purchase  the  furniture  also,  Cecil ;  all 
the  old  relics,  that  Sir  Q^orge  set  so  much  stx)re  by — that  Janet  does 
still." 

"  If  it  could  be  P'  she  murmured. 

"  Indeed  I  think  it  may  be.  The^  will  be  glad  to  set  a  price  upon 
it  as  it  stands :  look  at  the  cost  it  will  save.  And,  Cecil,  we  will  drive 
away  all  the  ghostly  superstitions,  and  that  ominous  Shadow " 

Cecil  lifted  her  face,  an  eager  light  upon  it.  '*  Janet  says  that  the 
curse  has  been  worked  out  with  the  ruin  of  the  Godolphins:  she 
thinks  that  the  dark  Shadow  will  never  come  any  more." 

"  So  much  the  better.  We  will  have  the  Dark  Plain  due;  up  and 
made  into  a  children's  playground,  and  a  summer-house  for  them  shall 
be  erected  on  the  very  spot  which  the  Shadow  has  made  its  own. 
There  may  be  children  here  some  time,  Cecil." 

Cecil's  eyelashes  were  bent  on  her  hot  cheeks.  She  did  not  raise 
them. 

"  If  you  liked — if  you  liked,  Cecil,  we  might  ask  Janet  and  Bessy 
to  retain  their  home,"  resumed  Lord  Averil,  in  his  thoughtful  conside- 
ration.    "  Ashlydyat  is  large  enough." 

"  Their  home  is  decided  upon,"  said  Cecil,  shaking  her  head.  "  Bessy 
has  promised  to  make  hers  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Polly.  Lady  Godol- 
phin  exacted  her  promise  to  that  effect,  before  she  decided  to  return 
to  it.  I  was  to  have  gone  also.  Janet  goes  to  Scotland.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  place  has  become  too  painful  for  Janet  to  remain  in. 
She  has  an  annuity,  as  perhaps  you  know ;  it  was  money  left  her  by 
mamma's  sister ;  so  that  she  is  independent,  and  can  live  where  she 
pleases.    But  I  am  sure  she  will  go  to  Scotland,  as  soon  as— as  soon 

"  I  understand  you,  Cecil.  As  soon  as  Thomas  shall  have  passed 
away." 

The  tears  were  glistening  in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  not  see  a  great 
change  in  him  ?" 

"  A  very  |^reat  one.  Cecil,  I  should  like  him  to  give  you  to  me. 
"Will  you  waive  ceremony,  and  be  mine  at  once  ?" 

''  At  once  P"  she  repeated,  stammering  and  looking  at  him. 

**  1  mean  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two :  as  soon  as  you  can  make 
it  convenient.     Surely  we  have  waited  long  enough !" 

"  I  will  see,"  murmured  Cecil.  "  When  a  little  of  this  bustle,  this 
disgrace,  shall  have  passed  away.     Let  it  die  out  first." 

A  grave  expression  arose  to  Lord  Averil's  face.  "  It  must  not  be 
verv  long  first,  Cecil:  if  you  would  be  mine  while  your  brother  is  in 
life." 

**  I  will,  I  will ;  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  answered,  the  tears 
falling  from  her  eyes.  And  before  Lord  Averil  could  make  any  re- 
joinder, she  had  hastily  quitted  him,  and  was  standing  against  the 
window,  stealthily  drying  ner  wet  cheeks :  for  the  door  had  opened  to 
give  entrance  to  Thomas  Oodolphin. 
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KICHABD  CROMWELL. 

BY  Sm  NATHANDUL. 

It  is  Mr.  Hallam's  remark,  that  the  death  of  a  great  man,  even  in  the 
most  regular  course  of  affairs,  seems  always  to  create  a  sort  of  pause  in 
the  movement  of  society ;  it  being  always  a  problem  that  can  he  solved 
only  by  experiment,  whether  the  mechanism  of  government  may  not  be 
disordered  by  the  shock,  or  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  movmg 
powers.  But  what  change,  the  historian  exclaims,  could  be  so  great  as 
that  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his  son !  from  one  beneath  the  terror  of 
whose  name  a  nation  had  cowered  and  foreign  princes  ^own  pale,  one 
trained  in  twenty  eventful  years  of  revolution,  the  first  of  his  age  in  the 
field  or  in  council,  to  a  young  man  fresh  from  a  country  life,  uneducated, 
unused  to  business,  as  little  a  statesman  as  a  soldier,  and  endowed  by 
nature  with  capacities  by  no  means  above  the  common  ? 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  Oliver  that  with  the  projects  he 
had  long  formed  in  his  eldest  sou's  favour,  he  should  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  fashion  his  mind  and  manners  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
while  he  had  placed  the  second  in  a  very  eminent  and  arduous  station ; 
or  that,  if  he  despaired  of  Richard*s  capacity,  he  should  have  trusted  him 
to  encounter  those  perils  of  disaffectiou  and  conspiracy  which  it  had  re- 

Suired  all  his  own  vigilance  to  avert.     But,  whatever  might  be  his  plans, 
be  sudden  illness  which  carried  him  from  the  world  left  no  time  for  com- 
pleting them.*** 

La  mort  renversa  ses  grands  desseins,  as  Voltaire  says, — adding,  sa 
tyrannicy  et  la  grandeur  de  VAngUterre.     The  ^'  brilliant  Frenchman," 
after   observing  that  BIchard  succeeded   Oliver   in   the   Protectorate, 
paisibUment  et  sans  contradiction,  just  as  if  it  were  a  Prince  of  Wales 
succeeding  a  King  of  England,  proceeds  to  say,  that  Richard  made  it 
clear  how  entirely  the  destiny  of  a  State  may  sometimes  depend  on  the 
character  of  one  single  man.     Richard  is  then  portrayed  by  Voltaire  as 
possessing  a  turn  of  mind,  un  ginie,  directly  contrary  to  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — all  the  mildness  of  civic  virtues,  and  nothing  whatever  of  that 
intrepidUe  fsroce  which  sacrifices  everything  to  its  interests.  <'He  might 
have  preserved  the  heritage  acquired  by  his  father's  toiJ^,  could  he  but 
have  willed  the  death  of  some  tiiree  or  four  leading  officers  in  the  army, 
who  opposed  his  elevation.     He  preferred  abdicating  his  poet  to  reigning 
by  means  of  assassinations;  he  lived  privately,  and  even  ignored,  to  the 
age  of  ninetyt  years,  in  the  country  of  which  he  had  been  the  sovereign 
for  a  few  days.^     After  his  abdication  he  travelled  in  France,  where,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  brother  to  the  Ghreat  Cond^,  one  day 
said  to  him,  at  Montpellier,  in  ignorance  of  his  person :  '  Oliver  Crotn- 
weil  was  a  great  man ;  but  hia  son  Richard  is  a  pitiful  wretch  not  to  have 
known  how  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  lather's  crimes/   Nevertheless,'*  xe- 

*  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  eh.  x. 

t  Bather,  eighty-six.    He  was  bora  a.d.  1(36^  aod  died  1712. 

X  Bather,  a  few  months. 
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fiectivelj  obserres  Voltaire,  by  way  of  conclusion,  ^  this  Richard  lived 
happj,  and  hk  father  never  so  mueh  ae  kaew  what  happiness  wu."* 

The  moral  import  of  which  reflection  appears  to  agree  with  King 
Henry's  appeal  to  one  of  his  remonstrant  peers-^ 

Bat,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear, — 
That  things  ill  got  bad  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  son  my  vurtuoos  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would  mj  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
Tor  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep. 
Than  in  possession  auj  jot  of  pleasure.f 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  historical  essays,  had  aud»  that  when 
Oliver  went  down  to  his  grave  "  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  fame/'  he 
left  to  his  son  an  aathority  which  any  man  of  ordinary  firmness  and 
prudence  could  have  retained ;  and  that,  *'  but  for  the  weakness  of  that 
foolish  Ishbosheth,"  we  might  now  be  living  under  the  government  of  his 
Highness  Oliver  the  Fifth  or  Richard  the  Fourth,  Protector,  by  the  graoe 
of  God,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Enf^land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging.^  (The  Old  Testament  appellation,  apt 
and  appropriate  enough,  is  of  course  suggested  by  Dryden's  couplet,  about 
those  who 

^hen  Sanl  was  dead,  without  a  blow 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego.§) 

In  his  History,  Macaulay  recurs  to  the  question,  as  a  vexed  one,  whether, 
as  some  allege,  Oliver  really  died  at  a  time  fortunate  for  his  renown,  since 
his  life,  if  prolonged,  would  probably  have  closed  amidst  disgraces  and 
disasters.  The  noble  historian  is  quite  otherwise  minded  ;  but,  discard- 
ing' speculation,  he  at  any  rate  insists  on  the  significant  fact,  that  Cromwell 
was,  to  the  last,  honoured  by  his  soldiers,  obeyed  bv  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  British  islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers ;  that  he 
was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  England  with  funeral  pomp 
such  as  London  had  never  before  seen  ;  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard  as  quietly — and  here  Macaulay  adopts  the  expression  we 
have  cited  from  Voltaire — **  as  quietly  as  any  King  had  ever  been  suc- 
ceeded by  any  Prince  of  Wales."  But  as  the  general  tone  of  the  dash- 
ing essayist  is  subdued  in  the  pages  of  the  better-equipped  and  more 
sober-paced  historian,  so  Richard  is  less  disdainfully  treated  in  the  History 
than  in  the  Elssay.  During  five  months,  the  administration  of  the  new 
Protector  is  described  in  the  History  as  going  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  be  firmly  established  on  the 
chair  of  state.  '*  In  truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  much  more 
advantageous  than  that  of  his  father.  The  young  man  had  made  no 
enemy.  His  hands  were  unstained  by  civil  blood.  The  Cavaliers  them- 
selves allowed  him  to  be  an  honest,  good-natured  gentleman.  The  Presby- 

♦  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  vL 

t  Third  JP&rt  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  II.  6c.  2. 

t  See  Macaulay's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  166.    Vourth  edit 

§  Absalom  and  Adritophel,  part  i. 
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terian  party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  had  been  at  deadly 
feud  with  the  late  Protector,  but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Pro- 
tector with  favour.  That  party  had  always  been  desirous  to  see  the  old 
civil  polity  of  the  realm  restored  with  some  clearer  definitions  and  some 
stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty,  but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading 
the  restoration  of  the  old  family. 

<<  Richard  was  the  very  man  for  poliUcians  of  this  description.  His 
humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the  mediocrity  of  his  abilities, 
and  the  docility  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons 
wiser  than  himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  limited 
monarchy."* 

To  the  same  effect,  and  almost  in  the  same  terms,  a  very  able  reviewer 
of  M.  Guizot's  biography,  pronounces  Richard  Cromwell ''  the  model  of 
a  constitutional  monarch."  He  was  willing,  the  reviewer  observes,  in 
proof  of  this  allegation,  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  of  worth  and  ex- 
perience— he  hesitated  to  overstep  the  boundary  of  law — he  only  asked 
to  do  his  duty  in  his  station.  These  are  virtues,  it  is  added,  but  the 
virtues  that  the  time  required  were  more  akin  to  vices.  The  danger  that 
threatened  him  from  the  first,  at  last  overtook  him — he  was  deposed  by 
the  generals  of  the  army.  But  he  was  forewarned  that  this  obstacle  lay 
in  his  path,  and  that  he  must  get  rid  of  it  if  he  wished  to  govern ;  and 
means  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  which  he  might  easily  secure  himself. 
Lord  Howaid  urged  him  to  take  his  enemies  by  surprise,  and  offered  to 
rid  him  of  them.  Ingoldsby  declared  he  would  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  removal  of  Lambert.  But  Richard  was  not  to  be  persuaded — ^he 
was  too  good  a  man  to  effect  a  coup  d^etat  **  I  have  never  done  anybody 
any  harm,*'  he  said,  "  and  I  never  will.  I  will  not  have  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  for  the  perservation  of  my  greatness,  which  is  a  burden  to  me."  He 
wanted  energy ;  he  thought  a  thing  was  wrong,  and  would  not  do  it ;  he 

S referred  to  be  innocent,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  three  days  he 
ad  ceased  to  govern.  Monk,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  what  was  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit  both  of  his  country  and  himself.  "  Both  Richard 
Cromwell  and  Monk  had  to  choose  between  the  same  alternative — either 
anarchy  and  innocence,  or  political  order  and  a  crime.  Monk  chose  the 
last ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  blame  him,  we  may  at  any  rate,"  adds  the  re- 
viewer, in  favour  of  M.  Guizot,  ^^  be  glad  to  follow  a  writer  who  sees  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  other  side  of  the  alternative,  and 
that  there  may  possibly  be  sins  which  the  merit  of  restoring  order  will 
scarcely  cover. "f  For  it  is  recognised  as  a  distinctive  merit  in  M.  Guiaot 
—what  may  be  said  to  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  so  many  con- 
temporary historians — that  he  acknowledges  in  individuals  an  existence, 
a  responsibility,  a  title  to  blame  or  praise,  apart  from  tlie  history  in  which 
they  appear  as  actors  or  sufferers  ;  that  he  does  not  bow  down  before  the 
idol  of  destiny,  and  treat  the  unsuccessful  as  being  necessarily  either 
foolish  or  wicked. 

As  wicked  it  would  be  neither  easy  nor  profitable  to  treat  Richard 
Cromwell.     Some  may  descry  an  approximating  tendency  to  sudi  treat- 

*  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vd.  L  p.  139..  Ninth  edit, 
t  Saivrdajf  Bevimo,  April  12, 1856.~It  U  needless  to  remark  on  tlie  bearing  this 
passage  has,  and  is  meant  to  have,  on  France  and  1851. 
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ment,  in  what  M.  Chasles  intimates  of  debt  and  Toluptaous  living. 
^'  Mais  ce  que  Thistoire  n'a  pas  dit,  oe  Bichard  ^tait  pauvre,  il  avait  des 
dettes,  il  ne  tenait  k  rien,  il  n'avait  pas  mani^  I'ep^.  Sa  vie  s'^tait  pass^ 
Toloptueusement  et  humblement ;  k  peine  eut^n  besoin  de  le  poosser ;  il 
tomba  de  lai-mdme.*'*  Ce  que  thiitoire  tCa  pas  dU,  as  to  Bichard's 
debts,  is  surely  not  quite  accurate— his  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
consequent  appeals  to  Parliament,  being  one  of  history's  common-places. 
On  authority,  however,  the  most  impartial,  it  is  stated,  and  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  while  living  on  his  estate  at  Hursley,  Richard's  existence 
had  been  that  of  an  ''idle,  jovial,  and  somewhat  licentious  country 
squire,"  very  fond  of  horses  and  hunting,  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
eentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Cavaliers, 
disposed  to  adopt  their  opinions  as  freely  as  he  shared  in  their  pleasures, 
and  sometimes  drinking  with  them  to  the  health  of  "  their  landlord,"  as 
they'termed  the  King ; — so  that,  in  fact,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Royalist 
party  as  almost  one  of  themselves,  and  they  were  not  without  hope  that, 
if  he  at  any  time  attained  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  he  would  use  it 
to  restore  the  Crown  to  its  legitimate  owner.  Even  when  he  had  come 
to  London,  we  are  told,  and  taken  his  place  in  the  Court  at  Whitehall, 
be  remained  what  he  had  been  at  home  in  the  country,  addicted  to  his 
own  tastes,  inattentive  to  public  affairs,  and  friendly  to  the  Cavaliers,  to 
whom,  in  their  trials,  he  frequently  lent  sincere  though  unavailing  sup- 
port. But  these  efforts  proceeded  rather  from  the  good  nature  of  a  boon 
companion  than  from  any  serious  political  intention  or  positive  disinte- 
restedness. A  man  of  timid,  vacillating,  and  undecided  character,  with 
no  religious  or  political  convictions  or  passions,  Richard  complacently 
accepted  the  good  fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  though  he 
had  never  reckoned  upon  it,  and  was  no  more  disposed  to  sacrifice  it  than 
capable  of  achieving  it  It  would  even  appear  that,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  in  the  chambers  of  Whitehall,  he  had  stated  what  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Government  should  be,  after  the  storms  of  the  preceding 
administration — ''a  golden  mediocrity  between  a  topping  head  and  a 
filthy  tail."t 

Granting  him,  however,  to  have  led  ever  so  free-and-easy  a  life  as  a 
country  squire, — still,  as  Protector,  and  for  the  long  residue  of  his  years, 
Richard  is  written  good  man  by  common  consent  Lucy  Hutchinson, 
who  declares  him  destitute  of  a  spirit  fit  to  succeed  his  father,  or  to 
manage  such  a  perplexed  government,  designates  him  personally  ''a 
meek,  temperate,  and  quiet  man.":^  Sir  James  Stephen,  describing  the 
patron  Baxter  found  in  *'  His  Highness,  Richard,  Lord  Protector,"  cha- 
racterises the  latter  as  "  that  wise  and  amiable  man."§  Lord  Macaulay 
recognises  in  him  rare  qualities  of  ''simplicity  and  meekness,"||  that 
were,  however,  just  the  qualities  not  required  by  the  conjuncture. 

But,  that  Richard  wcu  "  foolish,"  is  as  generally  agreed,  as  that  he 
was  not  "  wicked."  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  his  misfortune  has 
subjected  him  to  rather  an  exaggerated  charge  of  gross  incapacity,  and 

*  Le  Dix-haiti^me  Si^e  en  Angleterre,  p.  17. 

t.Guizot,  Hist,  of  Richard  Cromwell,  book  i. 

t  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  nb  anno  1658. 

}  Life  and  Times  of  Bichard  Baxter,  Ed.  Hev,,  Oct.,  1839. 

I  Histof£ngL,L 
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that  he  would  prc^bly,  had  tiiae  been  allowed  him,  have  reigned  as  well 
as  moet  of  thoee  who  aie  bom  in  the  purpie.*  His  oooduot  is  more  than 
onee  oominended  in  the  correspondence  of  Thurlow ;  and,  in  fact,  affirms 
our  GoDstitutional  Hbtorian,  '^he  did  nothing  amiss  daring  his  short 
administration."  Maeaalay,  again,  thinks  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
dier  Richard  could  have  triumphed  otot  the  coalition,  against  him,  of 
the  military  naloontents  and  the  rapublican  minority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  erven  if  he  had  inherited  his  fiither's  clear  judgment  and  iron 
courage.  Being  signally  deficient  in  these  indi^ensaUe  conditions  to 
success,  he  "fell  ingloriously,  and  without  a  struggle  ;"--and  the  exagge- 
ration of  his  incapacity  was  probably  inevitable,  considering  the  depdi 
and  mam^r  of  his  Ml,  and  whose  son  and  heir  he  was  that  so  fell.  From 
Otiver  to  Richard,  tiiought  the  subjects  of  the  one  and  satirists  of  the 
odier—- the  tranntion  was  too  absurd.  It  was  ike  one  step  frpm  ike 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Oliver  had  been  hated,  oonspirod  again^ 
menaced,  denounced,  but  always  dreaded. 

Next  him,  his  son,  and  heir  apparent 
Succeeded,  though  a  lame  vicegerent. 
Who  fint  laid  by  the  parUameat, 
The  only  crutch  on  which  he  leant, 
And  then  sunk  underneath  the  state, 
That  rode  him  above  horseman's  weight.f 

Not  Butler's  only  fling  at  the  ex-Protector ;  for,  besides  the  baUad  lines 
attributed  to  him,  though  appropriated  by  another,  and  which  are  almost 
▼erbally  identical  wi^  what  precedes, — 

What's  worse,  old  Noll  is  marching  oif. 

And  Dick,  his  heir  apparent. 
Succeeds  him  in  the  goveranent, 

A  wry  lame  vicegerent  ;t— 

there  is  supposed  to  be  a  palpable  hit  at  him  hi  an  earlier  canto  of 
Hudibras: 

So  have  I  seen,  with  ann^d  heel, 

A  wight  bestride  a  Common-weal, 

While  still  the  more  he  kick'd  and  spiar'd. 

The  less  Uie  sullen  jade  has  stiir'd.§ 

When  a  similar  metaphor,  the  commentators  remaHr,  was  applied  to 
Oliver,  the  **  steeds,^  instead  of  bemg  "  sullen,"  were  generally  made  to 
rear  and  plunge,  as  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  the  xcyalist  ballads ; 

But  Nol,  a  rank  rider,  gets  first  in  the  saddle. 

And  made  her  show  tricks,  and  curvet,  and  rebound; 
She  quickly  perceived  he  rode  widdle-waddle. 

And,  like  his  coach-horses,  threw  his  highness  to  ground.  || 
Then  Diek,  being  lame,  rode  hoUttng  fay  the  panunB^ 

Not  havii^  the  wit  to  get  hold  of  the  rein ; 
But  the  jade  did  so.  snort  at  the  sight  of  a  CromweUt 

That  poor  Dick  and  lus  kindred  turned  footmen  agsin.^ 
'■'''■  * 

*  Constit  Hist,  L  c  z*  f  HudUiias,  part  uL  canto  iL 

I  Tale  of  the  Cobblei^  and  Ylcar  of  Bray. 
§  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  i. 

II  This  incident  actually  ocoorred  on  one  occaskm  when  Gramwell  was  driving 
his  own  coach. 

Y  Cf.  BeU's  Annot.  cd.  of  Butler,  Td.  i  p.  81 1  vcL  ii.  p.  ISA. 
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We  have  seen  Mistress  Lacy  HutchtDson  E^aking  respectfully  enough 
of  Richard's  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  but  when  she  comes  to  deal  with  his 
demission,  she  almost  adopts  the  style  of  his  busy  mockers.  She  counte- 
nances the  report  that  ^^  Richard  himself  was  compounded  with,  to  have 
resigned  the  place  that  was  too  great  for  him ;"  adding,  <<  certain  it  is 
that  his  poor  spirit  was  likely  enough  to  do  any  such  thing."  And  then, 
'*  The  army,  perceiving  they  had  set  up  a  wretch  who  durst  not  reign^" 
&c.  &c.*  And  so  posterity  has  been  apt  to  stigmatise  him,  pretty  nearly 
in  the  language  of  Swift,  as  a  '*  weak,  ignorant  wretch,  who  gave  up  his 
monarchy  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the  two  usurping  kings  of 
Brentibrd  [in  the  Rehearaal],^f  Voltaire's  Ternoii  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti's  conference  with  the  ex -Protector  is  so  tame  and  spiritless  and  at- 
tenuated a  thing  in  comparison  with  Clarendon's,  that  although  the 
former  has  been  quoted  already,  the  latter  deserves  a  place  in  the  record. 
^  Well,'*  said  the  prince,  '^  Oliver,  though  he  was  a  trtttor  and  a  villain, 
was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great  parts,  great  courage,  and  was  worthy  to 
command  :  but  that  Richard,  that  coxcomb,  coquifh  pokron^  was  surely 
the  basest  f&llow  alive.  What  is  become  of  diat  fool?  \le  trnki^  monsekf^ 
neur  /]  how  was  it  possible  he  could  be  such  a  sot  ?":(  O  Richard^  O 
mon  Soil  that  might  hare  been, 

Thou  wast  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight  :§ 
or  wast,  as  modem  slang  has  it,  not  strong  enough  for  the  place. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  one  of  his  historical  essays  in  the  Quarterly,  has 
said  of  James  the  Second,  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  feebleness  and  de- 
gradation of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  thought  power  was  to  be  maintained 
only  by  its  despotic  exercise.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lordship 
describes  as  looking  to  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First  as  a  warning :  re- 
solving not  to  cling  to  his  prerogatives  too  firmly,  *'  he  held  them,  on  the 
contrary,  with  so  loose  a  grasp,  and  showed  such  readiness  to  yield,  as 
first  to  excite  contempt,  then  to  invite  attack,  and,  at  last,  to  show  how 
short  is  the  interval  for  rulers  between  public  contempt  and  dethrone- 
ment."||  One  can  fancy  some  such  fluctuation,  or  conflict^  of  moods  and 
self-questionings,  to  have  passed  in  Richard's  mind  as  the  poet  describes 
in  his  Earl  Yniol : 

And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself; 
For  I  have  let  men  be,  and  have  their  way ; 
Am  much  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my  power : 
Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish  ;  only  this  I  Know, 
That  whatsoever  evif  happen  to  me, 
I  seem  to  suffer  nothing  heart  or  limb, 
But  can  endure  it  all  most  patiently.^ 
At  the  same  time  there  is  too  great  a  readiness  to  assume  that  the 
Protector  resigned  the  Protectorate  without  moving  so  nmeh  as  tongve, 

*  Memohv  of  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

t  Swift's  Prose  Works,  The  Preri^yterisas'  Plea  of  llsiit,  1781. 

t  CUtfendon,  Hist.  BebeL,  book  xvL 

I  Tb?rd  Part  of  King  Henry  YI.,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 

I  Historical  Essays,  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.  291. 

f  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King:  Enid. 
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or  little  finger,  to  help  himself.  But,  as  GuiBot  obeenres,  a  man  will 
always  strangle  to  avoid  losing  the  supreme  power,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  either  sense  or  courage  to  maintain  himself  in  possession  of  it. 
And  Richard,  though  almost  a  prisoner  and  next  to  a  nonenti^  in  White- 
hall, continued  to  cherish  prospects  and  hopes  of  retaining  his  Protec- 
torate.    What  though  all  England  were  as  good  as  saying  to  him, 

Bat  thee,  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains ; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins.* 

A  fiunt  tingle  of  the  paternal  heat  was  felt,  and  made  itself  felt,  when 
matters  came  to  an  extremity;  and  he  would  let  the  world  know  that 
ndither  one  pall  in  this  direction,  nor  one  push  in  that,  should  suffice  to 
oust  him  from  his  seat 

Accordingly,  when  the  Parliament  deputed  Haslerig  to  give  him  orders 
to  leave  the  palace,  Richard  **  received  both  the  message  and  the  mes- 
senger with  disdainful  hauteur."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  he 
listened  favourably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  secretly 
most  assidoons  in  their  negotiations  with  him,  and  who  urged  him  to 
write  to  hb  brother  Henry  in  Ireland,  to  Lockhart  at  Dunkirk,  and  to 
Montague,  the  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet ;  and  by  informing  them  of 
his  own  adoption  of  the  Royal  cause,  to  persuade  them  to  bring  thdir 
ships  and  troops  to  Portsmouth,  where  Colonel  Norton  should  be  waiting 
to  receive  them.  "  Richard  promised  to  write  as  required,  on  condition 
that  an  annual  income  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  a  large  estate 
were  secured  to  him.  He  was  even,  it  is  said,  on  the  point  of  goin^  on 
board  ship  to  join  the  fleet,  and  to  place  it,  under  his  own  command,  at 
the  King  s  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  he  received  positive  and  explicit 
offers  of  service  from  Mazarin."  AH  these  propositions,  though  long 
pending,  proved  eventually  futile  ;t  Thurloe  did  not  reject  the  offers  of 
Mazarin,  but  asked  for  time  to  discuss  them  with  the  Protector.  Richard 
refused  to  sign  the  letters  which  had  been  prepared  in  reliance  on  his 
promise;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  bitterly  reproached  him- 
self for  his  pusillanimity,  and  volunteered  to  enter  into  new  engagements 
for  the  King's  service.  { 

By  the  Parliament,  says  M.  Guizot,  "  Richard  was  treated  with  some 
harshness, — but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  manifested  a  reluctance  to 
leave  Whitehall,  which,  though  perhaps  necessary  to  his  safety,  was  cer- 
tainly undignified  as  regarded  himself,  and  offensive  to  his  conquerors." 
He  stickled  for  pecuniary  conditions,  haggled  about  estima^  and  harped 
like  old  Trapbois  himself  upon  the  "  base  string"  of  a  con-sid-e-ra-ti-on. 
Again  and  again  the  acting  Committee,  having  advanced  him  a  sum  for 
*'  present  occasions,*'  requested  him  to  leave  Whitehall.  '*  But  Richard 
still  remained  there,  either  from  a  weak-minded  unwillingness  to  tear 
himself  ^m  the  last  relics  of  his  former  greatness,  or  because  his  palace 
was  his  only  asylum  against  the  creditors  who  were  incessantly  demand- 
ing of  him,  not  only  the  payment  of  his  own  debts,  but  the  balance 
which  still  remained  due  of  the  expenses  of  his  father's  funeral. 

"  Six  weeks  elapsed  before  the  House,  on  the  report  of  Kaalerig,  re- 

*  Pope's  Homer,  Biad,  V.  1007-8.  f  ^^  Guixot,  I.  141  tqq. 

X  Clarendon's  State  Papers;  Ludlow's  Memoirs;  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin. 
(Guizot,!  143.) 
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SQnied  the  consideration  of  the  question,  referred  it  to  a  special  committee 
to  inquire  how  much  still  remained  due  for  funeral  expenses,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  same  by  the  Commonwealth;  exempted 
Richard  from  all  arrest  for  any  debt  whatsoever,  during  six  months  ;  and 
peremptorily  required  him  to  remove  from  Whitehall  within  six  days. 
Thus  freed  from  apprehension  as  to  his  personal  liberty,  Richard  obeyed. 
While  his  servants  were  packing  up  his  goods,  he  gave  them  strict  oitlers 
to  be  very  careful  of  two  old  trunks  that  stood  in  his  wardrobe;  one  of 
his  friencu  asked  him  what  they  contained,  that  he  was  so  careful  of  them. 
<  Why,'  he  replied,  <  nothing  less  than  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England.'  The  two  chests  were  filled  with  the  addresses 
which,  at  his  accession,  had  been  sent  to  him  from  all  quarters,  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  nation,  whose  safety, 
thev  said,  depended  upon  his  government''* 

It  was  to  Hampton  Court  that  Richard  betook  himself,  on  leaving 
Whitehall ;  and  there  he  awaited  the  further  <^  pleasure"  of  Parliament. 
Grants  to  a  liberal  amount  were  nominally  voted  to  him,  and  hb  father^s 
debts  were  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth.  But  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  money  was  paid,  that  Richard  was  still  under  apprehension  of 
arrest  for  debt  <*  To  leave  England  was  his  only  method  of  escape  from 
them,  and  accordingly  he  resided  sometimes  in  Geneva,  and  sometimes 
at  Paris.  At  lengSi  he  ventured  to  return  to  this  country  :  a  house  was 
hired  for  him  at  Cheshunt,  where  at  first  he  concealed  himself  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  continued  to  live  in  strict  privacy,  until  the  year  1712, 
when  he  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year."  Two  only  of  his  nine  children 
survived  him.  His  marriage  had  taken  place  sixty-five  years  agone, 
when  Dorothy  Major,  of  a  good  Hampshire  family — herself  well  endowed 
with  worldly  goods,  and  with  those  other-world  virtues  that  this  worid 
giveth  not— became  young  Richard's  leal  and  loving  wife. 

They  should  never  have  quitted  their  happy  Hursley  home.  At 
Hursley,  Richard  could  breathe  freely,  and  laugh  cheerily.  There  the 
lines  were  bllen  to  him  in  pleasant  places;  there  he  had  a  goodly 
heritage. 

Why  startle  and  scare  the  country  squire  by  haling  him  from  fallows 
grey,  and  hounds  and  horn,  and  the  fireside  and  Dorothy,  to  make  him 
M.r.  for  Monmouth  county,  and  appoint  him  First  Lord  of  Trade  and 
Navigation,  and  then  again  elect  him  knight  of  the  shire  of  Hants,  and 
next  have  him  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  and 
then — unkini^jt  cut  of  all — actually  create  him  Lord  Protector,  in  that 
father's  room  and  stead  ? 

A  French  critic  has  remarked,  of  quite  another  type  of  Englishman, 
that  "  il  eut  et6,  comme  la  plupart  des  fils,  d^sol^  de  ressembler  h.  son 
p^re."t  Reluctant  as  ce  bonhomme  Richard  might  be,  when  it  came  to 
the  last,  to  evacuate  Whitehall— it  was  in  the  nature  of  him  to  have  been 
dUoU  if  condemned  to  pass  his  life  there. 

Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous; 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  spying,  uid  avoidbg,  fortune's  malice, 
But  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars :{ 

*  Gnisot,  L  174  iq. 

t  Etudes  Humoristiques,  par  M.  Philar^te  Chasles,  p.  250. 
X  Tliird  Part  of  King  Henry  YL,  Act  IV.  Sc  6. 
April^^TOis,  oxzvn.  ho.  dyiil  2  r 
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tad  though  the  oonBtttational  bias  of  hU  iempenunent,  and  the  cherished 
habits  of  his  life,  marked  him  out  for  leisurely  rBtirement^  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  to  see  his  vacillations  and  self-contradictions  while  a  chance  of  re- 
taining the  supremacy  remained,  and  eren  when  a  vague  chance  of 
regaining  it  oflEered. 

For  instance,  in  the  Ootober  aBier  the  army's  expulsion  of  the  Pariia- 
ment,  when  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  sittiDg,  and  all  things  in  oonfa- 
sion  worse  confounded— in.  a  sort  of  despair  of  any  better  deliverBiice,  the 
idea  was  half-haiardonsly  mooted,  and  for  the  moment  entertained,  of 
making'  Richard  Cromwell  Protector  once  again ;  who,  with  what  M. 
Guizot  calls  "his  usual  readiness  to  accede  to  anything  that  was  aog- 
gested  to  him,"*  came  to  London  on  the  26th  of  that  months  under  the 
escort  of  three  squadrons  of  cavalry.  But  the  proposition*  was  rejected — 
by  only  a  few  votes,  it  is  said-^in  the  general  council  of  officers ;  and 
Kiehard  rstumed  to  Hampton  Court,  to  await  farther  instruotioas.  He 
was  wistiiil,  wishful,  yet  had  no  will  of  his  own.  He  would ;  and  he  would 
not.  He  had  not  event  the.  passive  xesolve  of  that  pnyrerlnally  weak 
•overeign  who«ould,  at  any  rate,  make  his  mind  up  to  say,  in  pronotincing 
his  own  demistion, 

Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 
By  living  low,' where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me ; 
And  thai  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  puniaVd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
....  I  here  resign  my  goveminent.f 

Let  us  take  a  peep,  through  Mr.  Pepys's  peep-8how,.at  Richard  Crom- 
well a  little  before  and  shortly  after  his  expatriation — as  he  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  his  final  exeai,  and  on  the  morrow — a  parte  ante^  and  a  parte 
post 

It  is  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1659,  old  style ;  and  Mr.'  Pepys,  in  a 
fluster  of  excitement  at  the  critical  state  of  the  times,  has  been  to  MiWa 
Coffee  Club,  and  heard  very  good  discourse ;  and  thence  to  Westminster, 
where  he  drinks  in  news  by  the  gallon.  <^  At  Harper's,  Jack  Price  told 
me,  among  other  thiqgs,  how  much  the  Protector  is  altered,  though  he 
would  seem  to  bear  out  his  trouble  very  well,  yet  he  is  scarce  able  to  talk 
sense  with  a  man ;  and  how  he  will  say  that,  *  Who  should  a  man  trust, 
if  he  may. not  trust  to  a  brother  and  an  uncle;'  and,  'how  much  those 
men  have  to. answer  before  God  Almighty,  for  their  playing  the  knave 
with  him  as  they  did.'  He  told  me  also  that  there  was  100,000^. 
offered,  and  would  have  been  taken,  for  his  restitution,  had  not  the  Par- 
'  liament  come  in  as  they  did  again ;  and  that  he  [Jack  Price]  do  believe 
that  the  Protector  will  live  to  give  a  testimony  of  his  valour  and  revenge 
yet  before  he  dies,  and  that  the  Protector  will  say  so  himself  sometimes.''^ 
By  '*  a  brother,"  Richard  seems  to  have  meant,  not  his  own  brother,  the 
energetic  Henry — who  would  probably  have  made  a  very  different  Lord 
Protector,  §.  at  least  far  from  an  indifferent  one-, — but  Fleetwood,  Lord 

•  Guizot,  IL  25.  t  Kiog Heniy  VL,  Mnipra. 

i  Pepys's  Diary,  voL.l,  Jan.  17,  1659-60. 
Leigh  Hunt  makes  one  of  CromweU's  married  daughters,  in  Bestoration 
times,  thus  allude  to  this  question:  '*  As  for  my  dear  fiUher  (for  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  called  poor,  dead  or  alive),- it  was  his  opinion,  4epend  upon  it,  that  affairs 
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Deputy  of  Irehinct,  who  became  Oliver's  8on>in-law  by  wedding  Ireton's 
wiaow; — and  by  **an  unde,"  General  Desborough,  who  was  Cromweirs 
brother-in-law.  Both  these  near  ''  connexions"  played  a  double  game — 
hme  iUa  laektynuB  on  Richard's  part,  in  the  Pepysian  paragraph  fore- 
going. 

But  keep  moring.  It  is  now  the  second  of  March ;  and  Mr.  Pepys  is 
in  Westminster  Hall,  listening  with  all  his  ears  (for  surely  he  had  more 
tiian  two  ?).  **  Great  is  the  talk  of  a  single  person,  and  that  it  would  now 
be  Charies,  George,  or  Richard  again ;  for  the  last  of  which  my  Lord  St. 
John  is  said  to  speak  high.***  '  Charles  Stuart,  George  Mohk,  and  Richard 
Cromwell,  being  the  triad  of  candidates  for  monarchy  here  nominated. 
Again,  next  day.  Samuel  is  to  Westminster  Hall  again,  and,  returning, 
meets  "with  Tom  Harper  [like  Jack  Price,  appareutly^.a  quidnunc  of 
omniumgatheruro  omniscience] ;  he  talked  huge  high  that  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector would  come  in  place  again,  which  indeed  is  much  discoursed  of 
ag^n,  though  I  do  not  see  it  possible."t 

By  the  time  Mr.' Pepys  has  next  occasion  to  touch  on  the  ex- Protector, 
the  Kin^  has  enjoyed  his  own  again,  for  something  like  three  weeks. 
Samuel  is  gone  to  Whitehall,  in  His  Majesty's  absence,  and  there  ''  my 
Lord  rSandwich]  and  I  [both  Admiralty  officials,  with  a  difference,"] 
walked  a  great  %hile,  discoursing  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Protector,  in 
his  losing,  allthat  his  father  had  left  him.  My  Lord  told,  me,  that  the 
last  words  that  he  parted  with  the  Protector  with  (when  he  went  to  the 
Sound),  were,  that  he  should  rejoice  more  to  see  him  in  his  grave  at  his 
return  home,  than  that  he  should  give  way  to  such  things  as  were  then 
in  hatching,  and  afterwards  did  ruin  him :  and  that  the  Protector  said, 
tiiat  whatever  G.  Montague,  .my  Lord  Broghill  [Roger  Boyle],  Jones, 
and  the  Secretary  [Thurloe]  would  have  him  to  do,  he  would  do  it,  be  it 
what  it  would.'^J 

Four  years  pass— how  swiftly!  for  will  not 'fourscore  summers,  when 
they're  gone,  all  appear  as  short  as  one  ? — and  Mr.  Pepys  is  off  on  a 
day's  excursion  to.  jBrampton ;  and  on  the  road,  he  comes  across  ^^  Mr. 
White,.  Cromwell's  chaplain  that  was,"  and  has  a  deal  of  discourse  with 
him.  ''Among  others,  he  tells  me  that  Richard  is,. and  hath  long  been, 
in  Trance,  and  is  now  going  into  Italy.  He  [White]  owns  publicly  that 
he  do  correspond  with  him,  and  return  him  all  his  money.  That  Richard 
hath  been  in  some  straits  in  the  beginning,  but  relieved  by  his  friends. 
That  he  goes  .by  another  name,  but  do  not  disguise  .himself,  nor  deny 
lumself  to  any  man  that  challenges  him.''§  It  would  have  spared  poor 
Hichard's  feelings  at  the  time,  and  those  of  son  Altesse  a  couple  of  days 
khev,  when  the  secret  came  out,'  had  the  Prince  of  Conti  (of  whom  in  a 
single  sketch  we  have  given  a  twice-told  tale)  been  prompted  beforehand 
to  '^  challenge"  the  refugee  Anglais^  or  ever  he,  unwittingly,  called  him 
coward,  dastard,  and  caitiff,  to  his  face. 

One  other  hasty  glimpse,  and  we  -will  close  our  account  with  Mr. 

ooald  happen  no  otherwise,  when  he  was  gone.  Henry  .(her  second  brother),  per- 
haps, might  have  done  something ;  but  to  what  purpose?  When  a  great  man  is 
gone,  fpfeat-neasnres  alone  can-sneeeed  him."— ifemonv  qfSbr'M^  Etker,  voL 

*  Pepys,  March  S,  Ij6£9-ft0.  f  Xi,  Manh  S. 

t  I(L,  June  21, 1660.  $  Id.,  Oct.  13,  1664. 
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Pepys.  It  is  the  Annul  Mirabilis.  Samuel  has  taken  home  an  excellent 
gossip,  one  Mistress  Hunt,  to  dinner ;  and  the  table*taik  consists  of ''  good 
discourse  of  the  old  matters  of  the  Protector  and  his  fiunily,  she  having  a 
relation  to  them.  The  Protector  lives  in  France :  spends  about  600L 
per  annum."*  Six  years  of  Restoration  experience  have  not  made  Mr. 
Pepys  cease  to  call  Kichard  (at  least  in  cypher)  The  Ph^tector. 

Mr.  Landor  declares  it  to  be  wonderful  that  any  critic  should  be  so 
stupid  as  a  dosen  or  two  of  them  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  in  apply- 
ing  to  Christina  of  Sweden  these  lines  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  sometime 
Secretary,  blind  old  Milton : 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 

Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magoanimous,  than  to  assume. 
Riches  are  needless,  then,  &o.t 

Whether  Milton  had  written  this  before  or  after  the  abdication  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  to  him  Mr.  Landor  pronounces  them,  in  either  case,  equally 
applicable.  For,  whereas  Christina  took  with  her  to  Rome  prodigious 
wealth,  and  impoverished  Sweden  by  the  pension  she  exacted ;  Ricnard 
Cromwell  ^*  did  retire  not  only  from  sovranty  but  from  riches.''^  Not 
too  literally  so,  however;  considering  the  number  and  importunity  of 
the  poor  man's  duns,  and  his  own  prevailing  panic  on  the  subject  of  an 
arrest 

In  one  of  the  earliest,  and  not  least  finished  and  artistic,  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  long  series  of  fictions,  the  hero,  Morton  Devereux,  stops  the 
runaway  pony  of  an  old  gentleman,  *<  in  a  kind  of  low  chaise,"  who,  on 
recovery  from  his  alarm — ^for  he  can't  hold  a  tight  rein,  it  seems — invites 
the  courteous  stranger  to  accompany  him  home.  The  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted ;  and  as  they  jog  along  together,  the  old  gentleman  apostrophises 
his  pony :  ''  Poor  oob^  like  thy  betters,  thou  knowest  the  weak  hand 
from  the  strong;  and  when  thou  art  not  held  in  by  power,  thou  wilt 
chafe  against  love ;  so  that  thou  renewest  in  my  mind  its  favourite  maxim, 
viz.  *  The  only  preventative  to  rebellion  is  restraint'  "  Need  It  be  said, 
the  old  gentleman  is  Richard  Cromwell  ? — ^The  house  to  which  he  con- 
veys his  new  friend  is  "  of  moderate  size,  and  rather  andque  fashion"-— 
and  limping  (for  he  is  "  rather  lame,  and  otherwise  infirm")  across  a 
small  hall,  ne  leads  the  way  into  a  long,  low  room,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  in  which  glooms  a  miniature  of  Oliver, — while  books  are  scattered 
about,  in  that  confusion  and  number  which  show  that  they  have  become 
to  their  owner  both  the  choicest  luxury  and  the  least  dispensable  neces- 
sary. At  dinner,  the  chance-met  twain  talk  principally  upon  books,  and 
Devereux  observes  that  those  which  his  host  seems  to  know  the  best 
''  were  of  the  elegant  and  poetical  order  of  philosophers,  who,  more 
fascinating  than  deep,  preach  up  the  blessings  of  a  solitude  which  is 
useless,  and  a  content,  which,  deprived  of  passion,  excitement,  and  energy, 
would,  if  it  could  ever  exist,  only  be  a  difi^ified  name  for  vegetation." 
After  a  while,  the  octogenarian  recluse,  in  the  course  of  colloquy,  tells  his 

*  Pepys,  voL  ii.,  April  8,  1666.  f  Ftoadise  Benined,  book  ii. 

X  Tmaginaiy  Conversations:  Southey  and  Landor,  Na  S. 
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guest :  '*  You  will  smile  incredulouslyy  perhaps  (for  I  see  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am),  when  I  tell  jou  that  I  might  onoe  have  heen  a  monarch,  and 
that  ohscurity  seemed  to  me  more  enviable  than  empire  ;  I  resigned  the 
occasion :  the  tide  of  fortune  rolled  onward,  and  left  me  safe,  but  solitary 
and  forsaken,  upon  the  dij  land.  If  you  wonder  at  my  choice,  you  will 
wonder  still  more  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  never  repented  it."  De- 
voreux  is  eager  to  know  who  his  host  can  possibly  be.  The  old  gentleman 
defers  telling  him  until  they  part ;  "  and  you  will  then  know  that  you 
have  conversed  with  a  man,  perhaps  more  universally  neglected  and  con- 
temned than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

*'  Yes,"  he  continued,  **  yes,  I  resigned  power,  and  I  got  no  praise  for 
my  moderation,  but  contempt  for  my  folly ;  no  human  being  would  be- 
lieve that  I  could  have  relinquished  that  treasure  through  a  disregard  for 
its  possession  wluch  others  would  only  have  relinquished  through  an 
incapacity  to  retain  it ;  and  that  which,  had  they  seen  it  recorded  in  an 
ancient  history,  men  would  have  regarded  as  the  height  of  philosophy, 
they  despised  when  acted  under  their  eyes,  as  the  extremest  abasement 
of  imbecility.  Yet  I  compare  my  lot  with  that  of  the  great  man  whom 
I  was  expected  to  equal  in  ambition,  and  to  whose  grandeur  I  might  have 
succeeded ;  and  am  convinced  that  in  this  retreat  I  am  more  to  be  envied 
than  he  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  the  height  of  his  renown."** 

At  parting,  according  to  promise,  the  sententious  sage  puts  into  Mor- 
ton's hand  a  note,  which  he  is  not  to  read  until  two  miles  away.  At  that 
distance,  the  young  man  opens  and  reads  the  paper — which  assumes  that 
it  may  hereafter  afford  him  a  matter  for  reOection,  or  a  restingospot  for  a 
moral,  to  remember  that  he  has  seen,  in  old  age  and  obscurity,  the  son  of 
One  who  shook  an  empire,  avenged  a  people,  and  obtained  a  throne,  only 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  passions  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  reason. 
Again,  therefore,  the  recluse  puts  the  query,  was  the  fate  of  the  great 
Protector  fairer  than  that  of  the  despised  and  forgotten  (signed)  Richard 
Cromwell  ? 

All  this  is  Richard's  ex  parte  presentment  of  his  cause, — and  an  ima- 
ginary Richard's,  too.  So  for,  however,  in  doing  himself  justice,  this 
imaginary  Richard  does  mankind  some  injustice,  in  affirming  their  inca- 
pacity to  regard  him  as  other  than  a  foiled  and  baflfled  fool.  Only  the 
other  day  it  was  with  Richard  Cromwell  for  his  text,  that  a  reviewer,  of 
eminence,  remarked  on  the  period  he  lived  in,  as  one  specially  perplexing 
to  those  who  would  distinguish  moral  worth  f^m  success ;  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  crises  when  success  was  impossible  to 
those  who  only  regarded  what  it  was  right  for  them,  as  individuals,  to  do. 

As  from  fiction  we  have  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  ex-Protector,  at  the 
dose  of  his  life's  long  pilgrimage,  so  let  us  seise  one  other,  from  the 
known  foots  of  his  real  life.  Some  lawsuit  of  importance,  as  Scott  tells 
the  story,  required  that  Richard  Cromwell  should  appear  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  judge  who  presided  showed  a  generous  deference  to 
follen  greatness,  and  to  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  He  received 
with  respect  the  man  who  had  been  once  Sovereign  of  England,  caused  a 
chair  to  be  placed  for  him  within  the  bar,  and  requested  him  to  be 
covered.     When  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  began  his  speech,  as  if 

*  Devereux,  book  ill  eta.  iv. 
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about  to  allude  to  lUchard's  deaeent  horn  theobnosiousrOiiver^the  judge 
checked  hiia  with  generous  independenoe.  '*  I  will  hear  uothiug.  on  that 
topic,  sir,"  he  said :  *'  speak  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  before' us."  Aftor 
his  appearance  in  court,  Richard  Cromwell's  curiosity  carried  him  to  the 
House  of  Peers,,  where  he  stood  below  the  .bar,  looking  .around  him,  and 
making  observations  on  the  alterations  whioh  he  saw*.  A  person,  who 
heard  a  decent-looking  old.  man  speaking  in  this  way^  said  to  him^  civilly^ 
'*  It  is  probably  a  long  while,  sir,  since  you  have  been  in  this  house  F"*-^ 
''  Not  since  I  sat  in  that  chair,"  answered  the  old  gentftemau,;  ppinting.to 
the  throne,  on  which  he  had  been,  indeed,  as  Sir  Walter  ^adds,^  seated  aa 
sovereign,  when,  more  than  fifty  yeara  beforei  he  received  the  addoesses 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  his  sucoeediog  to-  his  father  ia  the 
supreme  power* 

Shade  of  his  father!  couldst  thou  have  seen,  and  spoken,  might  not 
thy  thoughts  have  taken  the  shape  onoe  expressed  byooa  who  so  often, 
at  thy  dictation,  expressed  thine  own : 

Thoa  com'st  indeed, 
As  a  poor^miserable  captive  thrall 
Ck>me8  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prune  in  splendour,  now  deposed. 
Ejected,  emptied,  gazed,  unpitied,  shunn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  ruin,  or  of  scorn  If 
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The  portion  of  society  which  has  no  idea  of  reading  beyond  that*oi^ 
aattsement — and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  nineteen- twentieths  of  all 
who  read  in  the  present  day— that  portion  of  society  ezpeets  tliose  who' 
cater  for  it  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Variety  is  the  main  point,  no  matter 
at  what  expense  of  nature  or  truth.  With  the  boasted  division  of  th» 
powMT  of  reading,  the  subject  is  grown  to  be  of  far  infmor  importaaoe*to 
what  it  was  formerly.  It  is  not  wonderful^  therefore,  that-fiotion  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  a  nature  which  before  rarely  toek  that  fonii» 
either  for  the  object  of  indirect  objurgation  or  direct  satire,  whiehevw 
the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  denominate  it. 

The  present  transkition  from  the  German  is  «n  attack,  the- nature  of 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  upon  that  doctrine  which  haa  recently 
been  propagated  in  Germany  by  Hegel,  Strauss^  and  their  followers. 
Their  publications  have  been  circulated  here  in  an  indirect  manner,  whioh 
we  regret.  Some  say  that  there  is  a  fear  among  publidierB  of  ceo- 
travening  establi^ed  opinions,  ou  account  of  the-  law.  We  are  of  those 
who  know  that  the  booksellwe — according  to  the  FVench  jest,  being  '^  the 

*  History  of  Scotland.  f  Paradise  Begained,  book  i. 

t  The  First  Temptaaon;  or,  Eritis  sicut  Deus.  A  Fhilosophlool  Romance. 
From  the  German.    Three  Vols.    Newby. 
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only  tradetB  who  do  not  know  the  goods  in  which  they  deal" — may  now 
and  then  become  subject  to  statutes  that  disgmoe  a  free  peof^  No 
oeuntry  ia  free  where  all  opinions  may  notibe  published  as  well  aa  speken, 
unlesa  they  are  contra  banot  morea.  Opinion  freely  spaken  is  a  useful 
right)  and  the  conservatife  nature  of  truth  is.  so  greats  and  the  detfldion 
of  erroneous  opinion  so  certain,  that  no  ultimate  harm  can.  arise  from  the 
use  of  that  natural  freedom  in  wriiiug,  which  is  no  other  ihaa  reecrded 
speech.  The  reverse  mode  of  dealing- that  makes  a  lawyer  oa.thc  bench^ 
who  knows  nothing  but  his  profession,  the  judge  of  trathyeithctin  reli- 
gion, science^  or  art,  or  anything  similar  that  is  not  tangible  fact,  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  it  increaaca  the  evil  it  seeks  to  remove,  for  the  worii  will 
still  have  a  clandestine  circalatbn,  and  its  injurious  consBqueneca  be 
increased  tenfold. 

We  make  these  preliminary  remarics^  because  we  are  informed  that  the 
doctrines  of  Hegel,  Strauss,,  and*  others,  wfatoh  several  pnblishccs}  out  of 
fear,  have  declined  to  place  on  their  connteEB,  have  been  .circulated  largely 
in  the  cheap  way  among  the  populattoo  of  our  towns.  Thev  have,  in 
ocnscquenc^  never  been  reiiited»  but  suffmd  to-  spread  thcsr  wild  and 
pemicioas  notions..  Ho wevea  .undefined  these  may  be^  their  indefinite 
character  and  want  of  distinctaesa  are  recommcodatioos  to  vulgar  mindb 
It  is  the  want  of  dear  noonday  deaaonstcation  that  makes  the  spirit*aaen 
and  taUe^rappers  of  the  preaent  hour  '^  such  heralds"  of  wisdom  to  the 
undisccraing  and  credolooa.  It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ministeni 
of  religion  of  any  denomination,  or  any  literary  men  who  credit  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  founder  of  :our  frith,  should  ceme  forth  to  answer  what  in 
German  cant  phraseology  ia  called  a  ^  myth."  To  our  pubUe  it  wouUL  seeaa 
fighting. the  air»:  Thoae  alone  would  comprehend  the  replioatioo  who 
had  perused  the  *'  Leben  Jesu,"  latently  circulated^  upoa  whom^  probably, 
it  had  the  advantage  of  producing  an.  incontrovertible  impressiiui,  or 
at  least  rairing  injurioust  doubts.-  Snob,  in  fact,'  iff  the  result  of  all  re« 
pression  and  persecution  for  opinion^s  sake,  howeveR  eager  ecdesiastica 
have  been  to  procure  that,  species  of  refutation,  in  behalf  of  their  own 
idleness  or  incapacity ;  but  we  must  put  oor  readers  in  poasesaian  of  the 
topic  to  which. we  ace  alluding — to<  that  which  is^  in  fsyot,  the  cause  of 
the  novel  being  written  to  which  we  are  making  relBBence^. 

Profeaaor  Hegel,,  of  Bcriin,  who  died  in  1881,  founded  a  aeheol,  or, 
rather,  promulgated  a  system,  to  which  he  gaaa  the  denomination. of  the 
«<  Philosophy  of  the  Absoluts."  He  held  that  the  ideal  and  ^eal,  or  abao- 
lute  knowledge  and  absolute  truth,  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  the  conoeptbn-  in  the  mind  .of  man  does  not  di£Ptt  from  the 
actual  in  the  umverae.  EaLiatenceia  thought,  and  thought  ezastwice. 
Se  divided  his  system*  into  logic,  the 'Science  of  thought;  natural  philo* 
ac^hy,  the  science ^of  .thought  in  its  productions,  and  spiritual  thought  in 
its  reflex  action  upon  itself.  Thought  and  existence  are  identical;^  and 
the  former^:  to  become  manifest^  denies  itself,  and  paasea  into,  exiatence. 
Thus  God  becomes  a  worid,.  or  is  a  perpetual  devek>pment  of  the  abaolute, 
the  latter  continually  revolving  back  upon  itadf,  and  thus  theuniveiae 
goes  continually  through  a  course  of  thought,  existence,  and  reversion. 
Thus  the  Deity  is  nature,  and  nature  is  the  Deity. 

We  cannot  go  more  into  Hegel's  system  for  want  of  space.  It  sufficed 
that  he  set  forth  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  necessary  truths^ 
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bat  with  mttltiplied  Bubtletiet.  Hegel's  philosopbj  did  not  deny  the 
existenoe  of  the  '*  God-man,*'  the  Saviour,  or  the  principles  thus  taught, 
but  he  showed  more  of  the  philosopher  than  the  Christian,  making,  in 
eonsequenoe,  more  of  the  Greek  Socrates  than  of  the  attributes  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity.  His  system  was  eminently  pantheistic,  or  tending 
to  deny  the  indiriduality  of  the  Deity.  Eschenmayel  defined  Hegel's  idea 
as  one  of  logic,  striving  to  find  expression  in  Christian  truths.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  however  able  any  writer  may  be,  to  explain  to  the  general 
reader  the  whole  of  this  system,  without  great  difiuseness. 

It  was  in  the  philosophical  school  of  Hegel  that  Strauss  began  his 
labours.  Hegel  was  thrown  into  the  background.  The  speculations  of 
Strauss,  of  the  wildest  kind,  were  elicited  between  the  years  of  1832  and 
1842.  He  found  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  an  obstacle  to  his  views. 
In  1835  he  pnblished  his  ^*  Leben  Jesu,"  which,  in  ever-speculative  Ger- 
many, ran  through  four  editions  in  four  years !  Out  of  Germany  it  has 
been  little  circulated.  An  e^tion  has  been  published  in  French  and 
Dutch.  In  England  the  booksellers  have  been  in  dread  of  the  '*  Inqui- 
sitor," aiku  the  attorney-general.  In  consequence,  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  answering  it,  and  it  has 
been  sold  furtively  in  numbers,  to  make  its  way  among  the  readers  of  the 
working  classes  and  others,  who  are  certainly  not  able  to  comprehend  this 
injurious  philosophy  in  its  logical  obscurities,  although  its  inferences  are 
BufficientlY  intelligible  in  confirmation  of  arguments,  which  the  move 
superficial  they  are,  the  more  injurious  they  are  sure  to  be.  Strauss,  in 
his  deductions,  was  apparently  earnest,  and  every  way  as  candid  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  writer  to  be,  while  promulgating  sentiments  that  are  not  to 
be  supported.  No  one  believed  him  insincere;  it  therefore  became  more 
necessary  to  combat  him  in  his  own  way,  for  in  no  other  mode  can  he  be 
met  satisfactorily.  So  far  had  Strauss  pushed  his  notions,  that  he  would 
rob  his  fellow-beings  of  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  that  delight- 
ful solace  for  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  our  humanity.  To  credit  his 
principles  would  make  a  man  of  reflection  agree  to  live  his  life  over 
again,  which  few  would  consent  to  do  with  the  view  of  another  existence 
in  expectation,  but  of  which  the  dreary  doctrine  of  annihilation  would  at 
once  create  the  desire. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  object  of  the  work  called  **  The  First  Temp- 
tation, or  Eritis  sicut  Deus"  (thou  shalt  be  as  God),  we  must  proceed  to 
the  book.  Without  the  previous  remarks  the  work  itself  would  hardly 
be  understood,  voluminous  as  it  is,  for  the  v<4umes  average  nearly  five 
hundred  pages.  They  are  designed  to  exempKfy  the  effect  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  foregoing  school  upon  social  and  family  life.  The  work  has 
gone  through  a  second  edition  in  Germany.  The  writer,  whoever  he  is, 
says  "  that  the  work  proves  the  fidth,"  and  that  his  aim  is  '*  to  denounce 
principles,  not  men." 

Two  girls  are  sitting  chatting  together  on  a  summer's  evening,  Elisa- 
beth and  her  firiend  Leonora.  The  former  becomes  the  heroine  of  the 
work,  a  beautiful  character,  who  marries  a  professor  of  the  new  doctrine. 
She  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  was  a  giri  of  high  intellect  and 
feeling.  It  appeared  that  her  father  made  religion  a  duty  to  her,  bat  did 
not  teach  her  to  discriminate  the  differences  between  the  legal  Old  Testa- 
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ment  and  the  spiritualitj  of  the  New.     She  was,  however,  eminently 
religious.     Her  appearance  and  beauty  <tf  person  are  well  defined : 

At  seventeen  she  left  this  establishment  for  a  home  in  his  ancle's  bouse.  Her 
beauty  was  then  remarkable  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  She 
was  tall  and  slender  in  form  as  a  young  pine-tree,  with  something  graceful  and 
undulatbf^  in  her  movements  irresistibly  attractive  to  men,  as  it  sumst^  a 
truly  feminine  nature,  gentle,  yielding,  and  pliant.  The  fine  oval  of  ner  head 
and  face  recalled  the  antique  ciassio  models ;  her  profile  was  noble  and  beautiful ; 
and  her  mouth,  thousfa  perliaps  a  little  too  large,  yet  was  charming  when  her 
gay,  genial  laugh  made  it  quiver  into  a  thousand  undulating  curves,  and  disclose 
two  rows  of  pearls. 

But  her  eyes,  larse,  deep,  and  dear,  were  the  glory  of  her  face.  Often  they 
were  cast  down  in  thought ;  but  when  she  raisecfthem,  bright  with  enthusiasm 
or  emotion,  and  looked  you  full  in  the  face,  you  felt  that  no  falsehood  could  lurk 
there. 

We  have  seen  that  Elizabeth  half  liked,  half  disdained  her  town  life.  There 
was  gaietv  and  gnuse,  and  culture  and  refinement;  still  she  felt  that  all  was 
superficial— the  mind  and  the  manner,  the  culture  and  the  heart. 

Her  friend  Leonora  was  a  ample  country  girl,  who  ultimately  married, 
without  beinr  exposed  to  the  mental  contests  and  conjugal  dilemmas 
which  awaited  her  friend.  The  aunt  of  Elisabeth  is  visited  by. a  stem 
priest,  named  Sehwerdsman,  who,  like  a  Scotch  Knozite,  cannot  put  up 
with  smiles,  painting,  poetry,  or  the  slightest  levity.  He  censures  the 
writers  of  the  time,  and  will  tolerate  no  amusements.  His  arguments 
against  *^  art-worship"  do  not  sway  much  with  Elisabeth.  At  length  she 
has  her  lovers,  as  one  so  beautifully  struck  off  in  person  and  intellectual 
character  must  needs  have.  She  is  introduced  to  a  doctor,  who  u  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school,  and  while  she  holds  fast  by  her 
own  faith,  she  finds  on  most  other  points  so  strong  an  agreement,  such  a 
secret  communion  of  heart  affection,  that  she  marries  her  Bobert,  who 
opposed  the  priest  in  opinion,  and  has,  in  the  lady's  view,  the  best  of  the 
argument.  We  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  opinions  of  her  lover 
opposed  any  obstacle  to  his  success.  We  do  not  imagine  that  they  did. 
On  the  whole,  the  character  of  Elisabeth,  allowing  for  a  little  desiened 
effect,  is  the  crown  of  the  work.  It  is  very  beauti^l,  and  the  prevalence 
of  religious  prindples  in  her  heart,  which,  triumphant  over  sore  tempta- 
tions, mm  a  passion  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  named  Otto,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  guise  of  one  Bertram,  an  artist,  is  almoat  beyond 
natural  keeping,  her  husband  at  the  time,  from  his  reliance  upon  her 
honour,  leaving  her  too  ofton  exposed  to  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the 
lover ;  but  Elisabeth  ultimately  triumphs. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  professor,  or  doctor,  or,  more  familiarly,  her 
husband,  Robert,  who  has  a  circle  of  friends,  some  imbued  vrith  the  new 
doctrine,  others  differing  from  him  in  sentiment,  while  he  makes  no 
change  in  the  religious  opinions  of  Elisabeth,  obtains  her  affection.  She 
will  not  permit  her  belief  to  be  shaken,  though  she  has  taken  one  of  the 
new  philosophy  for  a  husband.  It  is  in  the  struggle  of  opinion,  in  her 
unshaken  belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  temptation  to  follow  her  hus- 
band's creed  on  the  other,  that  much  of  the  interest  of  the  work  turns. 
Elizabeth  is  subjected  to  trials  and  temptations  which  would  appear 
beyond  the  feminine  nature  to  resist,  when  she  has  suffered  them  to  pro- 
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Med  80  far  as  thedoM,  in 'the  obviom  love  wkidi  tho'aiftist^theBdbleintii 
iu  disgoise^  makei  to  her.  He  at^eagthcantei  her  off,  hat  obfcauu  no 
advantage  fcom  thai  circumstance,  ^to  the  improbabilities  in  the  tale, 
though  there  are  some  not  easily  reooncilable,  they  are  as;  nothing  to 
what  the  Frenoh  tohool  will  permit  in  the  flood  of  lioentioua  writing  with 
whicii  it  delugea  the  world.  Both  theGarman  and  French  schoeb  dit* 
regard  nature  and  simplicity;  The  former  is  as>  stoitlnig  from  stmnge 
doctrine  as  the  latter  is  from  its  covert  Iteentiousoess.  The  object  of  the 
present  work  is  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  the  schools  of  Strauss  and 
Ilegel  in  their  true  colours,  and  to  show  to  what  termination  these  doc- 
trines of  the  absolute  and  the  dreamy  analogies  they  put  forth  most  lead 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  Strauss  is  no  better  than. atheism  in  its  con- 
clusions. While  the  German  thus*  makes  his  attack  upon  those  moral 
laws  which  have  ruled  society  in  all  ages,  Greek  and  Roman,  as  weU  as 
Christian,  under  a  modest  guise  and  in*  onobjeotionaUe  langoage,  the 
French  go  less  covertly  to  work.  They  proceed  through  the  passions^  and 
do  not  disguise,  save  in  the  slightest  manner,  that  materialism  which  is 
not  only  so  pemiosoua  to  society  hnt  to  true  :phiiotofihy^and  to.  ratitmal 
ChristiaBitv. 

Elizabeth  reasons  with  her  husbasd  in.  a  mode-whidi  eaUhils  move 
power  than  might  be  expected  in  one  so  yovng^  and  here  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  work  hinges.  Her  hveband  waioe  her  agwnsfc  reflectieo. 
Aoeording  to  him,  God  i»  the  "  abselute  idea^"  whieh'bMomes  dewJnped 
from  the  ^*  objective"  to  the  '<  subjeedve."  This  is  deaorihed.mueh'in  the 
language  of  Kant's  mode.  The  home  of  Robert  beeomes  the  centre  of 
the  philosophic  school,  in  which  the  disonssionB  and  ireadings  an  cen* 
tinuslly  carried  on.  Several  female  chanoters  aroiiotrodttced,  and  dia» 
course  much  upon  the  prevalent  topta  .  I^vean  one  shape  or  another  is 
intermingled.  The  artist  falls  in  love  withi  Elisabeth,  ana  ahe  evidestly, 
married  woman  as  she  is»  Jias  a  stnong  liking  ibrhim^  whuh  continues 
until  her  integrity  and  upright,  principles  triumphj  Many  of  the  sitna* 
tions  are  admirably  described  with  regard  to  the  writer's  oqect,  however 
oat  of  probability  they  may  appeaiL  Thus  they  contribute  totheobjeet 
of  the  author  in  exhibiting  the  fallacy  and-  erroneous,  prino^fes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Straoss  system.. 

There  is  -much  powerful- deser^tion,  particularly  of  a  personal  natore, 
in  this  work.  The  author  has  atteaspted  well,  though  it  isi  to  be-fearad, 
Sttoh  is  the  want  of  an  affection  for  simplicity  and  nature's  truth,  and  so 
little  are  modem  Engluh  novel  readers  aecuftomed  to  appcemitein  the 
pages  they  read  any  end  superior  to  moooentary  amussflMsit^  that  depth 
of  thought  or  reasoning  to  an  end  ia  thrown  away.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  very  difierent,  and  the  present  entertaining  and  satirical 
work  has  no  doubt  been  read  with  the  advantage  of  raiabg  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  absolute  idealists,  and.  opinions  ^*  without  legs,"  as  an  old 
writer  has  iU 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  the  object  is  worked  out  destitute  of  scenes  of 
high  interest  There  are  situations  suffieiently  atriking,  novelties  of  posi- 
tion quite  startling,  and  warm  love-making,  which,  if  its  practice  be 
common,  on  the  other  ude  of  ^the  Rhine,  still  always  reserving  the  ulti- 
mate pointo  of  the  actors  in  the  soene^  was.  rather  near  the  verge  of  an 
''  absolute  idea."     All  who  are  interested  in  novelty  of  character,  and  are 
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g^yen  to  reflection  upon  the  march  of  vague  notion,  quite  inexplicable, 
intermingled  with  scenes  of  passionate  love,  the  whole  tending  to  pros- 
trate the  indefinable  principles  of  an  indefinite  theology,  not  much  short 
of  atheism — all  such  will  peruse  these  pages,  and  find  both  amusement  and 
instruction.  The^natiire  of  an  ignis  fatuut,  to  define  which  the  plodding 
German  brain  has  of  late  years  undergone  the  pains  of  parturition,  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  these  idealifftd,  flashing  and  ditappeartng,'btit  never 
cleared.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  miserable  petty  despotisms  of  Qermany 
will  not  permit  freediMRUBfon  upon  political  or  useful  popular  topics,  and 
the  German  who  is  a  meditative  being  must  plod— he  i9  idealist  bom. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  write  what  he  pleases  on  rriigion^  or  about  the  stars  i 
and  thua  being  free^  as  Bbttumarchais  sayv,  to  write  about  any  things 
except  ever)^thing  else,  he  muddles  himself  with  theology,  phrenology^ 
mesmerism,  and  the  like  harmless  things  to  despotic  ralerr  of  empires 
ten  miles  square,  assuming  kingship.  The  present  writer,  asking  Madame 
de  Stael  what  she  thought  of  similar- speculative  subjects,  got  the  reply 
that  the  Germans  were  mystics,  because  their  rulers  saffered  them  to  re^ 
tain  so  little  wiUi*  which  they  could  freely  deal. 

The  author  can  describe  well  all  at  which  he  aims.     Thus,  regarding 
an  attempt  at  suicide: 

I  was  disappointed,  a  homeless  man,  without  hope,  without  aims,  without  an 
object  for  all  the  talent  and  fire  that  raged  within  me.    I  was  on  a  wide,  wide 

faea.  without  a  compass  to  trust  in*  or  a  star  in  heaven  to  guide  me.  Oar 
hilosopby  had  torn  all  from  me,  and  left  me  nothing  positive  on^which  to  rest» 
was  hke  an  accursed  thing  driven  out  at  once  from  earth. and  heaven.  When 
my  tasks  for  the  day  were  over,  my  only  pleasure  was  to  rush  forth  into  the 
grand,  wild  nature  that  surrounded  me.  1  cUmbed  the  mountain  heights,  and 
hung  over  the  precipices,  longing  to  da^  myself  down  and  end  all  in  death.  It 
was,  indeed,  this  very  consciousness,  that  I  was  lord  over  life  and  death,  which 
kept  me  living  on  day  by  day.  One  evening,  however— it  waa  autumn— my  four 
prison  wails  seemed  crushing  me  to  the-eJnth,  and  I  rushed  forth,  gasping  for 
the  free  mountain  air.  A  storm  was  raging:;  the  wind  seemed  to  bear  me  onward  > 
on  its  winga  till  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain-;  there  I  rested  to  opeiu 
a  letter  I  had  that  day  received  from  my  mother.  It  was  to  take  leave  of  me.  She 
told  me  she  was  dyin^,  and  never  hoped  to  see  me  in  life  again.  I  looked  up ; 
the  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the  Alpine  summits,  and  thick  darkness  waa 
gathering  over  the  landscape.  •*  Thus,"  I  said,  bitterly,  "  has  passed  away  my 
youth,  with  all  its  glorious  hopes,  and  dreams,  and  aspirations ;  and  now  the 
thick  darkness  of  ni^t  is  dosi^  round  my  life.  I  have  no  home,  no  country^ 
no  human  heart  to  love  me."  Then  a  deep,  unutterable  sorrawfell  on  me,  suoii 
as  I  never  before  experienced ;  the  burden  of  existence  became  inaupportab]e» 
and  I  longed  for  death,  for  utter  annihilation.  Wild  as  the  storm,  I  rushed 
down  the  mountain,  till  my  feet  were  arrested  by  a  precipice.  I  looked  down 
it;  for  a  second  I  had  the  sensation  of  falling,  and  then  I  lost  all  consciousnesa. 

This  notice  can  afford  no  fair  idea  of  the  work.  We  must  protest 
a^^nst  the  use  of  so  many  German  compound  words  angliciaed  as  we 
find  in  this  translation.  Our  language  is  remarkably  copious,  but  has. 
had  too  many  corruptions  of  late  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  odious 
than  the  affected  Germanisms  of  Garlvle,  for  example— nothing  can  be 
in  worse  taste.  It  jars  the  pleasuse  of  perusing  his  pages*  Why  does  ha 
not  keep  a  translator? 

CxBUS  Reddino. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  COh  DU  Q£ANT,  FROM  CHAMOUNIX,  IN  1863. 

BT  A  PBITATS  OF  THE  38tH  MIDDLE8SX  (aRTISTS). 

In  my  former  aooount  of  the  aaoent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  aeveral  of 
its  fflaoiere,  which  appeared  in  the  July,  August,  and  Septemher  numbers 
of  the  New  MonAfyy  I  stated  how  absolutely  requisite  it  was  first  to  go 
into  a  regular  course  of  training  before  attempting  anything  so  difficmt. 
I  now  propose  to  conduct  such  of  my  readers  (as  were  *'  game  "  to  go  up 
Mont  Blanc  with  me)  across  the  Col  du  G^ant,  and  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa. 

As  regards  training,  I  will  merely  mention  that  I  revisited  the  Jardin 
for  the  third  time,  and  had  the  same  bright,  glorious,  cloudless  day  as 
on  the  two  preceding  years ;  revisited  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  high  up, 
and  many  other  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Chamounix.  I  find,  moreover, 
the  following  pencil  memoranda  in  my  note- book,  which  I  transcribe 
verbatim : 

Chamounix,  Jufy  16,  1862. — A  very  heavy  thunderstorm  last  night, 
with  much  rain.  Very  wet  the  whole  day,  and  all  the  mountains 
enveloped  in  mist;  nevertheless,  walked  up  the  Montanvert,  and  crossed 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  returning  by  the  Mauvais  Pas.  Truly  it  was  so  to- 
day, in  its  moist  and  slippery  state. 

1  was  now  in  course  of  training.  Some  may  naturally  ask,  could  any 
one  enjoy  an  excursion  like  this  in  such  bad  weather?  My  reply  is,  that 
I  did,  for  my  own  part,  greatly  enjoy  it,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain  and 
thick  mist,  the  slippery  state  of  the  ice,  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
making  one's  way  across  the  glacier.  There  is  always  something  to  see 
and  admire  in  nature  under  all  its  aspects.  We  saw  a  most  singular  and 
novel  display  on  the  ice,  probably  not  hitherto  witnessed  by  way  one,  being 
quite  a  chance  creation— viz.  a  little  glacier  fountain,  throwing  up  its 
water  with  great  force,  about  two  feet  high,  through  a  small  orifice.  In 
all  his  experience,  my  guide  Couttet  had  never  seen  such  a  phenomenon. 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  some  hummocks,  and  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  a 
rush  of  water  under  the  ice  (after  the  last  night's  heavy  rain),  which, 
being  arrested  in  its  course,  found  its  way  through  a  small  opening.  The 
effect  was  singularly  attractive,  as  every  one  who  knows  what  glaciers 
are,  may  well  imagine. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  very  beautiful  little  display  of  nature  which  I  once 
vritnessed  on  the  Grand  St.  Bernard.  Close  to  the  Hospice  was  a  large 
slab  of  smooth  rock  on  the  mountain-side,  down  which,  during  the  day* 
time,  trickled  gently  some  small  streams  of  pellucid  water.  At  its  foot 
were  several  little  flowers  of  the  daisy  kind.  It  frose  hard  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning  these  little  flowers  were  each  separately  encrusted  with 
ice,  clearer  than  the  clearest  crystal,  hanging  from  their  stems  in  clusters. 
They  were  each  a  perfect  oval,  and  about  the  ordinary  size  of  a  grape. 
My  hands  being  cold,  I  could  hold  a  cluster  of  them  for  several  minutes 
before  they  began  to  dissolve,  the  temperature  continuing  below  freezing. 
I  think  I  never  saw  anything  so  exquisitely  beautifol. 

In  that  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  which  intervenes  between  the  Mon* 
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tanvert  and  the  Chapeau,  the  two  disdnct  characters  of  the  ice  were  to- 
day remarkably  appareDt.  That  on  the  side  of  the  Montanvert,  having 
been  washed  by  the  heavy  rains,  was  beautifully  white,  like  marble, 
coming  direct,  as  it  does,  from  the  snow-fields  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  the 
other  was  strewn  with  dirt,  grit,  and  stones,  which  descend  in  great 
quantity  from  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud. 

17tA.— Walked  to  the  Col  de  Voza,  to  the  PavUlon  de  Belle  Vue  (it 
well  deserves  its  name). 

The  Aiguille  du  Gout^  and  the  Aiguille  Bionassay,  with  the  glacier  of 
the  same  name  streaming  down  between  them,  with  its  three  distinct 

Slateau,  and  the  Dome  du  Gout^  immediately  above,  apparently  not  far 
istant  (though  it  would  take  many  a  weary  hour  to  reach  its  summit), 
is  a  grand  sight.  I  scarcely  know  a  finer  scene  than  that  which  is 
witn^ed  from  this  spot — on  so  glorious  a  day,  at  least,  as  this  chanced 
to  be. 

The  well-known  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc — vis.  the  Aiguille  du  Midi, 
the  Aiguille  Verte,  the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere,  and  Aiguille  du  Tour,  all 
beautifully  seen  in  profile,  as  also  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  itself, 
standing  sharply  cut  out  against  a  remarkably  clear  and  cloudless  blue 
sky,  was  inexpressibly  grand. 

Les  Rochers  des  Fis,  and  the  passage  of  the  Col  d*Antherne  to  the 
valley  of  Sixt,  were  also  well  seen  from  this  spot,  together  with  the 
Mont  Bu£t  beyond. 

\%ih. — Ascended  the  Br^vent 

How  easily  an  accident,  even  here,  may  occur.  I  had  made  a  short  cut, 
leaving  my  party,  who  were  far  in  advance  of  me  (having  loitered  on  my 
way  down),  and  accidentally  dislodged  a  big  stone,  which,  like  myself, 
scorning  all  zig-zags,  went  straight  ahead  with  impetuous  force. 

I  halloaed  out  to  the  others  below  me,  of  course,  but  so  sudden  and 
rapid  is  the  descent  of  a  stone,  and  so  undeviating  in  its  line  of  march, 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  escape  for  any  one  croesing  its  track.  I  was 
greatly  relieved,  however,  to  see  it  miss  them,  and  bound  far  away 
below. 

They  all  looked  up  rather  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be.  My  mind 
was  not  quite  at  ease  till  we  reached  the  little  house  at  Plampraz,  and 
found  the  wife  of  one  of  the  party  (whom  we  left  seated  on  the  turf 
watching  our  return)  perfectly  safe  and  sound  from  the  rolling  stone.  It 
served  as  a  caution  to  me  for  the  future  to  avoid  short  cuts,  when  there 
might  be  any  possible  risk  to  others. 

\9th, — Again  visited  the  Col  de  Voza,  and  traversed  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Glacier  de  Bionassay. 

20th, — Slept  a  few  hours  at  the  Montanvert,  and  on  the  21st,  at  four 
A.M.  precisely,  started  from  the  ch&let  to  cross  the  Col  du  G^ant,  not  by 
the  rocks,  but  through  the  very  centre  of  the  s^racs. 

*^  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

How  to  describe  this !  My  pen  fails  me.  In  vain  do  I  seek  to  cull  an 
idea  from  others.  I  find  no  descriptions  of  it  but  those  given  by  Professora 
Tyndall  and  Wills,  and  they,  too,  fail,  to  my  mind,  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea.  Small,  then,  must  be  my  hope.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  tiling 
per  se  ;  that  it  has  no  analogy  or  resemblance  to  anything  else,  and  is  so 
wholly  different  from  all  other  scenes,  even  in  the  glacier  world,  so  that 
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it  is  next  to  hopeless  to  describe  it  to  the  general  reader,  who  may  fanrly 
be  presumed  not  to  have  visited  these  most  impieasive  and  wonderful 
works  of  oreation.  Still  I  must  make  the  attempt,  albeit  I  fail,  as  hx 
more  able  men  ha^e  (as  I  ihink)  failed  before  roe. 

We  started^  as  I  have  said,  at  four  A.M.  The  morning*  promised  to 
dawn  most  auspiciously.  I  had  with  me  Jean  Marie  Couttet  and  his 
brother  Michel,  my  two  guides  on  many  "  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers," 
and  their  two  nephews,  Mark  and  Ferdinand  Tiarraz,  without  exception 
two  of  the  finest  and  most  pliant  young  fellows  that  ever  I  met  with,  or 
could  well  be  found—daring  to  a  i«ult.  We  were  quite  a  little  family 
party.  JeanlCsrie  and  Ferdinand  had  been  up  Mont  Blanc  with  me; 
Michel  and  Mark  had  been  the  tour  of  Mont  filanc  by  the  Col  de 
Bonhomme  and  L'A116e  Blanche,  with  my  nephew  (the  Rev.  G.  S.  B.) 
and  myself.  We  had  crossed  in  dreary  weather,  and  thus  saw  this  pro- 
verbially dreary  pass  (the  Col  de  Bonhomme)  in  its  dreariest  aspect, 
enveloped  in  thick  mist.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  own  individual 
passage*  aeross>it.  I  had  the  previoos  year  visited  tnc  battle-fields  of 
Italy,  immvdistaly  after  the  dreadful  carnage.  I  was  atSolferino  within 
three- weeks ;  -  also  at  Magenta,  Palestro,  Montebdlo,  &c.,  where  hundreds 
of  pliant  fellows,  friends  and  foes,  were  festering  in  their  ishrouds  (or 
nther  withoatany).  I  had  stood  over  the  pits  where  four  or  five  hundred 
were  pitched  'in  together,  with  little  superineuiiibent  earth  and  less  lime. 
Deeply  interested  in  tracing  the  battles  and  movements  6f  the  armies,  I 
lingered  over  the  ground,  and  made  my  notes  and  seveml  sketches  "  in 
the  hottest  daysof  thehotteet  summer  ever  known  in  the  plains  of  Italy." 
(Vide  Tmei.) 

The  result,  as  might 'have  been  expected,  was  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
which,  off  and  on,  never  left  me  for  many  months,-  nay,  for  a  whole  year, 
and  was  my  constant  companion  during  my  tour  round  Mont  Blanc, 
oaasing  me  much  weakness ;  but  here  I  parted  wHh  it,  and  have  never 
been  troubled  with  it  since.  I  believe  the  glorious  air  of  die  glaciere  dis- 
pelled it,  as  it  must  do  every  ailment !  Good  reikder,  pardon  this  digres- 
sion,  in  which  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  ''  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  '^ 
but  it  will  prepare  you  for  a  tedioas  passage  over  the  ice  with  me. 

Our  route  for  the  Col  du  G^antwas  by  '*  Les  Pbnts,"  alluded  to  in 
ray  former  paper.  To  pass  these  rocks,  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  required 
more  than  usaial  caution;  once  over  them,  all  was  plain  sailing,  and  we 
tmrersed'the  mondne  and  glacier  without  difficulty.  All  was  solemn 
and  still,  and  the  little  pools  and  rills  of  water  silent  and.  irozen  over. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  he  heard  anywhere  around ;  nothing  hut  our  own 
steady,  firm,  determined  tramp,  indicative  of  a- resolution  to  pass  the  Col 
du  G^nt,  D.V.— yes  !  God  willing— for,  having  safely  crossed  it,  I  will 
Bay*that  it  Ib^^os  Ifownd  t'e— iraught  with  extreme  risk,  regardless  of 
what  others  may  sa^,  who,  under  different  cirenmstances  and  conditions 
of  the  ice,  may  possibly  have  found  it  otherwise. 

•  Professor  TyndaD  himself  tells  ns  that  he  made  the  passage  under  two 
vcfy  difierent  aspects  of  aflhirs.  'The  ice,  whei^  he  made  his  firet  passage, 
seems  to  have  been  misch  in  the  same  condition  as  that  when  I  passed 
through  it.  The'vummer  of  1862  found  the  ice  in  a  sadly  disjoint^, 
dislocated  state.  We -were  for  many  hours  entangled  among  the  ere- 
vaMes,  or,  more  etriody  epeaking,  among  the  caverns  of  ice;  with  nothing 
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but  the  blae  ▼aalt  of  hMven  abore  us.  How  to  describe  these  caverns 
18  the  difficuky.  Professor  Tyndall  tried  to  do  so  bv  oomparing^  the 
8^cs  to  a  iirosea  cataract ;  but  it  falls  short  of  giving  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  scene.  I  *vrould  rather  hope  to  convey  the  notion  by  representing 
it  as  a  series  of  caverns  and  grottos  of  iee,*  of  every  ooneeivable  and  in- 
conceivable shapes  with  frightful  ekasms  yawning  beneath,  all  the  more 
frightful,  as  many,  like  a  hidden  fee,  are  concealed  from  the  view.  These 
caverns  rise  one  alMMre  another,  as  this  part  of  the  glacier  is  surmounted. 

The  difficulty  of  our  progress  becomes  now  exoeesive.  Jean  Marie 
Oouttet  anxiously  oommauds  and  controls  the  advanee  of  the  paity,  while 
his  brother,  Michel,  and  their  two  branre  nephews, -Mark  and  Ferdinand, 
seek  in  every  direction  how  to  get  vs  out  of  one  eavera  into 'another 
rising  above  it,  just  as  bad,  and  often  worse,  .than  the  preceding,  and  all 
apparently  hopelesft  and  interminable^  the  walls  of  ioe  entirely  excluding 
the  view. 

This  it  is  that  makes  the 'passage  of  the  Gbl  du  Gtoit  so  far  more<for- 
midable  from  Chamounix  tkan  from  Courmayeur — vix.  the  great  diffi* 
eulty  of  finding  an  exit  .from  'these  icy  caverns,  besides'  it  being  a  con- 
tinaal  ascent  instead  of  a  descent,  whieh  enables  you  to  ''  hsokibefere  you 
leap,"  or,  in  other  words,  frir  mora  readily  to  trace  your  way  through  the 

'  '    :  immediat " 


froien  maie  bdow  you  ;  wfasneaa  the  walls  of  iee  ever  rising  immediately 
in  front  of  and  around  yon,  as  yon  advance,  entisely  prsolude  year  doing  so. 
Theve  is.  aomething  very  solemn  inJ finding  oneself  in  a  series  of  ice 
caverns,  with  (ioe  walls  around,  and  the 'sky  only  visible  above;  with 
deep  jQievasses  beneath,  often  >with- 'barely  afioothoU,  and  amongst  such 
unstable  stroBlvres.  At  any 'moment  tons  of  ice  topple  over ;  I 'have  seen 
them  do  so.  The  slightest  touch  will  bring* down  mnsses- which  look  as 
firm  as  .the  racks  of  ages,  and  it  is -mora  difficult  to;divest' oneself  of  the 
idea  of  secunty,  4han  of  danger.  Hero  is  an  hsstaaae :  **  Sx>uno  disee 
omnes;"'.'faut  laonld  give  you  nmny.  Mark  Tiamz  was  coivying  the 
diief  part;  of  onr  trapson  hisi  back,,  and,  while  we  were  halting,  some  of 
the  party  cutting  steps  in  the  ice  in.  advanoeyhe  rested  himself  over  a 
narrow  nrevaase,  leaning  £beward  with  his  whole  weight  on  •  bis*  bdton  on 
an  icy  proyeotion  on  the  opposite  aide,  of  the  fissure.  In  an  instant,  quick 
as  a  flash  of  lightning, 

'wlnck  doth  cease  to  be 

Ere  you  cen  say,  it.  lightens, 

a  hnge  bbckof  ieey  on  whiehithe  pomt  of  his  bftton  rested,  soddenly  gave 
way,  aad,idelaohiag  itself  fronv  tlwMmaml  precipice  of  the  cavern,  went 
down,  with  a:  tenifale  crash,  inta  thecrofasee.  With  instantaneous  and 
wondetfrd  pKeasoca  of  mind,' Mark  >kt  go  his  bAton,  and,  throwing  his 
weightfaackwaKl,  happily ireeoverid  himself.  His  bAton,  of  coarse^  de* 
aeeMed:into  the  abyss,  aadiwas  lost.  The  ice  was  here  so  broken  and 
dislocated^  and' so  cloaely  auxreuading  as,  and  the- footing  was  so  difficult, 
that  eaehihad  to  kak  out  for  <himgelf,  and  we  were  all,  at  tiiis>monient, 
separated  from  the  view  of  each  other.  I  shall  not  easily  fergetihe  first 
thrill  of  that  dseadfril  tasuad.  .  flappily,  I  saw  Mark's  head  orer  an  in« 
tervening.  bommoek  >of  ice,  and  knew  he  was  all  right,' and  in  an 
instant  was  by  his  side.  I  fonadihim  cool  and  colleeted,  witfa  his  usual 
nnerry  conntonaoce ;  but  poor  Couttet  thought  (and  well  he  might  so 
think)  that-one  of  us  had  frdfen  (into  the  crevasse.     Hewasdeadly  pale 
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when  he  came  up  to  ui.  It  was  certainly  a  narrow  escape.  We  were 
none  of  us  attached  to  the  rope ;  indeed,  it  would  hare  been  impossible 
to  have  advanced  had  we  been  so»  so  closely  were  we  surrounded  by 
huge  hummocks  of  ice,  in  threading  our  way  through  which  we  should 
have  been  everlastingly  entangled  with  the  rope,  and  adding  to  the  risk. 
I  thought  now  of  the  last  words — the  very  last — spoken  to  me  by  the 
father  of  the  Gouttets,  a  fine  hale  old  man  of  fourscore  years  and  up* 
wards,  straight  as  an  arrow,  who  had  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  had 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  with  Auldjo,  and  who  had  himself  crossed  the  Col 
du  Geant,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  honor.  *'  I  tremble 
g^reatly,"  the  old  man  said,  "  for  you  and  for  my  two  sons.  It  causes  me 
great  grief  that  you  are  g^ing  over  the  Col  du  G^nt  Be  careful  to 
sound  with  the  b^ton— sound,  sound  continually—- and  do  not  neglect  the 
rope."  I  dreaded  that  I  might,  at  any  moment,  have  been  the  means 
of  sending  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

As  regwids  his  last  injunction,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  be  attended 
to,  as  the  ice  was  so  irregularly  broken  that  the  rope  would  have  been 
an  element  of  danger,  ra^r  than  of  safety,  becoming  entangled ;  but  in 
the  worst  places  I  had  the  rope  attached  to  me,  while  Couttet  held  it  in 
his  hands.  It  was  Couttet*s  wish,  not  mine,  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  unavailing  if  I  had  &llen  into  a  crevasse.  We  frequently  sounded 
with  our  bfttons,  and  of^n  found  them  penetrate  through  unseen  snow- 
bridges  spanning  the  crevasses,  obliging  us  to  try  some  other  route  diat 
might  lead  us  out  of  one  icy  cavern  only,  as  I  have  said,  into  another,  often 
worse.  On  one  occasion,  not  being  aware  that  I  was  crossing  a  crevasse, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  or  even  to  suspect,  their  whereabouts,  I  had 
neglected  to  sound,  and  suddenly  broke  through  the  thin  crust  of  snow. 
I  threw  myself  forward,  and,  extending  my  arms  as  &r  as  they  would 
reach,  forced  both  my  hands  into  the  snow,  bending  the  wrists  downwazds, 
with  the  points  of  the  fingers  inward  towards  the  elbows.  Fortunately 
for  me^  this  impromptu  grapnel  held,  and  the  snow  supported  my  weight, 
now  distributed  over  a  larger  surface.  My  bftton  went  right  down  into 
the  crevasse  through  the  hole  I  had  made,  and,  passing  wndtrneatk  the 
ice,  emerged  into  a  lower  cavern,  with  which  it  communicated,  and 
through  which  we  had  just  passed. 

We  were  thus  enabled,  by  retracing  our  steps  over  a  firmer  bridge  of 
snow,  to  recover  it.  The  fall  was  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  distenoe 
under  the  ice  about  one  hundred  yards.  Thu  was  a  very  narrow  escape, 
it  must  be  admitted.  The  most  dangerous  part  of  gla<»er*woriL  is  owing 
to  these  treacherous  spots,  which  are  often  over  crevasses  of  far  greater 
depth.  The  accident  on  the  Glacier  de  Nethou  (on  the  Maladetta,  in 
the  Pyrenees)  this  last  summer,  was  of  a  precisely  similar  nature.  Mr. 
Charles  Packe  gives  the  following  description  of  it  in  his  letter  to  the 
TYflies,  and  any  one  who  has  been  upon  the  gladers  on  the  High  Alps, 
if  he  speak  honestly,  must  admit  that  he  goes  "  with  his  life  in  his  hano.** 
I  have  myself,  on  more  than  one  occarion,  had  personal  eridence  of  this. 
How  man^  times  I  may  have  been  within  a  hair-breadth  of  breaking 
through  without  knowing  it,  I  cannot  say,  but,  likely  enough,  very  oflten. 
It's  all  haphaiard  work.     Mr.  Packe  says : 

<<  About  three*quarters  of  the  way  across  we  all  sat  down  to  repose  in 
a  spot  where  the  snow  seemed  perfectly  smooth.  We  were,  of  coorae, 
roped  together,  with  an  interval  between  each  of  about  eight  feet.  There 
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was  a  call  for  tomething  to  drink,  and  the  last  guide  detached  himself  to 
hand  the  wine-hottle  to  each  of  ns.  He  was  passing  before  us,  and  when 
certainly  not  more  than  three  yards  from  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  he 
suddenly  dropped  through  the  snow,  and  disappeared.  There  was  n6 
sound,  either  cry  or  cnu^in?  of  the  ice,  but  the  ghioier  quietly  swallowed 
up  its  yictim.  It  was  horrible  to  witness ;  but,  of  course,  there  was  only 
one  thuig  to  be  done.  We  speedily  disengaged  the  rope  from  our  bodies, 
and,  carefully  holding  it  in  our  hands,  approached  tlie  hole,  which  was 
not  a  large  one,  Pierre  Barrau,  my  guide,  being  the  first.  We  let  down 
the  rope  throueh  the  hole,  and  anxiously  expected  a  reply  to  our  shout ; 
for  some  seconds,  however,  we  could  get  none.  At  last  it  came,  but  the 
Toice  sounded  fearfully  indistinct  and  distant,  stifled  as  it  was  by  the  snow 
and  walls  of  ice.  Tne  man,  the  guide  said,  fell  eighteen  metres,  but» 
from  the  rope  let  down,  I  should  say  about  thirty  feet.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  bed  of  snow  that  fell  with  him,  and  in  which  he  was  partly  buried, 
he  was  not  hurt,  and  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  rope  round  his  body,  so 
that  in  about  five  minutes  we  drew  him  up,  none  the  worse,  but  fearfully 
cold.  He  described  his  position  as  having  been  very  perilous,  havinfi^ 
been  caught  on  a  ledge,  below  which  sunk  an  abyss,  the  bottom  of  which 
we  could  not  have  reached." 

The  whole  of  our  route  through  the  s^racs  was  a  constant  scene  of  risk. 
We  were  six  hours  among  the  cavernous  ice,  but  eventually  emerged  from 
it  all  safe  and  sound.  Had  I  known  what  the  state  of  the  ice  was,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  have  felt  myself  justified  in  risking  our  lives  ill 
the  way  we  did.  Yet  I  would  grieve  to  have  missed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary scene  in  nature,  which  may,  without  any  doubt,  be  called  unique, 
being  wholly  unlike  anything  else  in  the  glacier  world.  I  have  in  no 
way  overrated  the  di£Bculties,  but  confined  myself  to  a  simple  statement 
of  the  truth  as  regards  the  state  of  the  s6racs.  The  following  extract  of 
a  letter,  dated  ft^m  Chamounix,  19th  of  August,  and  signed  S.  T.  and 
C.  T.,  two  gentlemen  who  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Col  du  G^ant 
from  Courmayeur,  is  corroborative  of  the  condition  of  the  ice.  I  take  it 
from  the  Timei : 

«  We  ascended,''  they  say,  *<  quite  leisurely  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
and,  after  traversing  the  n^v^,  began  to  cross  the  s^racs,  which  looked 
very  imposing.  At  a  little  before  eleven  we  met  an  English  traveller 
coming  from  the  Montanvert,  whose  chief  guide,  *  le  petit  Couttet,'  gave 
a  very  discouraging  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  s^racs  below,  and 
strongly  advised  our  taking  to  the  rocks  of  La  Noire,  instead  of  descend- 
ing farther  by  the  ice.  After  struggling  over  a  few  more  crevasses  we 
determined  to  take  Couttet's  advice,  and  reached  easily  the  rocks  on  the 
right  side  of  the  glacier.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  first  of  scrambling 
along  slopes  covered  with  debris,  and  then  of  rock-work  of  no  real  diffi- 
eulty,  we  again  struck  the  glacier  below  the  s^racs,  where  no  serious  ice 
difficulties  remained.  Our  head  guide,  Peter  Bohren,  of  Grindelwald, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  had  we  not  taken  to  the  rocks,  we  might  have 
been  entangled  for  four  or  five  hours  among  the  s^racs,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  dislocation  unequalled  in  his  experience." 

Another  letter,  signed  A.  B.,  and  dated  London,  22nd  of  August^ 
which  also  appeared  in  the  Tlmes^  is  equally  corroborative : 

"  We  encountered  great  difficulties.      We  had  to  continue  our  descent 
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M  b«8t  we  ooukL  down  the  senea,  tad  soon  beeame  almott  hopeleiily 
•Btangled  among  the  creTMioo.  Our  guide,  however,  Laimni  Pioment^ 
of  Courmayeur,  showed  great  skill  and  intelligenoe^  and  suooeeded  in  et," 
tricating  us  after  three  hours'  work.  I  oannot  speak  toe  highly  of  lus 
perseveranoe  and  oourage.  He  was  ohtiged  for  some  time  to  disengage 
nimself  from  the  rope^  and  reconnoitre  alone  among  the  s^mca.  We  left 
Counnayeur  at  one  ▲.!€.,  and  reached  Chamounix  at  four  P.M.,  halting 
about  two  hours  on  the  road.  I  strongly  reeomnend  people  who  wish 
to  cross  the  pass  to  do  it  as  we  did — ^vix.  from  Counnayeur  to  Chamounix. 
The  pass  should  on  no  account  be  attempted  exoept  in  very  fine  weather.*' 
I^  too,  most  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so,  for  the  naeons  I  hare  alinady 
given. 

I  have  stated  that  we  started  ftom  the  Montanvert  ai  four  ajl.  pf»> 
oisely.  The  first  halt  we  made  was  at  eleven  A,if. — ^that  is  to  say,  we  had 
now  been  seven  hours  on  the  mareh.  Although  we  could  not  '*  hallooi" 
not  being  yet  out  of  the  wood,  we  sat  down  on  our  knaiwaeks  and  enjoyed 
a  meal — albeit  it  was  a  little  "  al  fresco" — at  the  heignt  we  had  attained, 
and  nothing  but  ice  around  us,  which  in  itself  is  never  too  warm  at  audi 
an  elevation. 

We  rested  twenty  minutes  by  my  watch,  for  I  ever  keep  my  eye  on 
time  when  performing  these  ^'  grand  courses"  (as  the  gmdea  invariably 
term  them),  a  matter  about  which  they  don't  eeem  to  trouble  themselves. 

Unfortunately  we  had  not  provided  ourselves  with  light  ladders*  Thej 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  service,  and  I  must  strongly  advise  any 
one  contemplating  the  route  from  Chamounix  to  Courmayeor,  not  to  omit 
procuring  them. 

Before  finally  quitting  the  s^racs,  I  must  express  a  hc^ie  to  revisit 
them,  as  did  Mr.  Wills,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  '^oould  not  forbear  ad- 
vancing a  short  distance,  that  he  might  take  one  more  look  into  some  of 
those  profound  and  terrible  chasms,  which,  onoe  beheld,  oan  never  be 
forgotten,  and  whose  mysterious  and  awful  charms  exert  such  an  irre- 
sistible  and  growing  fascination  upon  all  who  have  onoe  ventured  amongst 
them  and  gaied  into  their  blue  and  silent  depths." 

I  must  now,  for  my  own  part,  assure  my  readers  how  gratified  I 
was  with  the  extraordinary  scene,  and  how  indescrihaUv  beautiful  aie 
the  caverns  and  grottos  of  ice,  partaking  of  the  most  nmtastic  forma, 
many  portions  bcSdg  hollowed  out,  with  beautiful  pendant  ieidea  from 
their  roofs.  Then  there  were  pyramids,  columns,  needlss  of  iee^  all  seem- 
ing to  render  escape  out  of  each  icy  prison  impossible ;  and  yet,  by  the 
great  skill  of  the  guides,  our  way  was  found,  and  we  seldom  had  to  re- 
trace our  steps  any  great  distance,  but  kept  on  slowly  advancing,  aome- 
times  gaining  but  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  but 
always  advancing.  Occasionally  we  would  come  to  an  open  enemy, 
in  the  shape  of  a  snow  bridge^  ^panning  a  crevasse  of  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  width,  under  whidi  we  oould  look,  as  under  the  ardi  of  a  bridge. 
The  question  was  whether  the  snow  would  bear  us.  On  one  oocaoon, 
although  a  good  substantial  body  of  snow,  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
the  bUton,  which  pierced  throneh  it  (as  often  happened);  but  aa  dieM 
was  no  odier  way  of  going  imead,  Michel  determined  to  try  it  We 
attached  the  rope  to  him,  and  all  held  on  whilst  he  spread  hims^f  ant 
flat,  sprawling  out  arms  and  legs,  and  so  dispersing  his  wwriit^  cmwling 
cautiously,  Umded  safely  on  the  opposite  side,  to  iie  great  delight  of  us 
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all.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  help  us,  and  seating  himself  on  the  ice,  with 
a  good  rest  for  his  feet,  he  held  on  by  the  rope  till  a  seeond  guide  was 
safely  over,  and  each  in  suceession  was  similarly  aided. 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  ticklish  plaee  we  passed.  Picture  to 
yourself  a  deep  creyasse  behind  you,  and  a  ledge  of  ioe  a  foot  broad,  on 
which  we  all  stood,  with  a  precipice  of  ice  rising  immediately  before  and 
aboTC  us,  so  vertical  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascending  it,  even 
by  the  customary  mode  of  cutting  steps.  Along  this  ledge  we  advanced 
cautiously,  till  we  came  to  a  comer  we  had  to  turn.  This  comer  of  ice 
bulged  out,  and  overhung  the  ledge,  so  that  we  had  to  hug  it  close  with 
eoctended  arms  to  get  round  it.  Fortunately,  it  was  all  hard  ice,  as  we 
had  previously  ascertained  with  the  ice-azes.  Oftentimes  these  prqjeo- 
tions  are  snow,  and  easily  break  away.  We  frequently  were  able  to 
detach  large  masses  with  the  ice-axes,  and  'dear  a  way  round  many  a  place 
ihat  we  could  not  otherwise  have  passed.  Once  fairly  out  of  the  seracs, 
there  was  little  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  Some  long  snow  slopes  led 
us  to  the  summit  of  tM  Col  du  G6ant,  where  I  had  the  great  satisfno^ 
tion  of  hois^g  my  colours,  my  blue  veil,  on  my  b4ton. 

We  reached  the  top  at  three  p.m.  precisely,  having  been  deven  hours 
aecomplishing  the  route,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we  were  on  the 
march,  except  for  twenty  minutes  by  my  watch,  when,  as  I  have  said,  we 
refreshed  ourselves  on  the  ice  (at  eleven  a^m.,  after  se?en  hours'  walk). 
The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  very  grand  and  im- 
posing, comprising  a  long  range  of  mountain  peaks,  enveloped  in  their 
everlasting  mantles  of  snow;  but,  unfortunately,  Monte  Rosa  was  obscured. 
We  passed  close  to  the  spot  where  De  Saussure  had  encamped  for  seven- 
teen days,  with  his  guides,  in  this  lofty  region,  proving,  at  least,  what  may 
be  done  by  management  and  forethought,  and  by  nwnhers,  I  lay  some 
stress  upon  this,  because  numbers  greatiy  diminish  risk,  provided  they 
are  all  **  gude  and  trae."  The  chief  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  party ;  but  without  knowing  how  that  was  done  by  De 
Saussure,  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  up  an  ahnost  daily  com- 
munication, depending  on  the  weather,  with  Courmayeur,  on  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  Col  dn  Giant.  We  rested  an  hour  upon  the  summit,  which 
we  reached  about  three  hours  and  a  half  after  our  only  halt. 

We  were  now  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  ex- 
perienced a  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  and  increased  action  of  the 
heart  as  I  approached  towards  the  summit,  but  nothing  to  occasion  me 
much  inconvenience — just  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  We  now  enjoyed 
refreshment  and  repose,  and  amused  ourselves  by  grubbing  out  of  the 
interstices  of  the  rock  many  beautiful  little  crystals,  which  seemed  to 
abound  on  the  summit.  Taking  a  last  look  at  the  G^nt,  et  sa  Jkmmty 
as  the  guides  are  pleased  fricetiously  to  call  a  solitary,  repulsive,  suUen- 
looking  rock — rising  out  of  the  ice,  verily  a  frowning  beauty — ^we  began 
to  think  of  making  our  descent  towards  the  valley,  where  we  hoped  to 
find  something  a  little  more  attractive. 

The  descent  to  Courmayeur,  at  least  to  the  Mont  Frety,  which  inter- 
venes, is  extremely  precipitous,  and  owing  to  the  disintegrated  state  of 
the  rock,  requires  more  than  ordinary  caution  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  some  parts,  too,  it  requires  a  good  head;  but  being  this 
year  free  from  snoW}  there  was  neither  difficulty  nor  danger,  except  thact 
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of  dUlodgiog  a  stone,  as  I  did  on  the  Brevent,  and  smashbg  your  neigh- 
bour's skull  immediately  below  you,  or  the  possible  pate  of  some  miserable 
mortal  far  away  beyond  ken,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

We  made  short  cuts,  and  soon  reached  the  €k>uloir,  where,  in  the 
summer  of  1860,  three  of  our  countrymen,  it  will  be  remembered,  together 
with  one  of  their  guides,  were  in  an  instant  launched  into  eternity.  It 
was  a  melancholy  affair,  and  shakes  one*s  confidence  about  the  attaching 
of  the  party  with  the  rope,  in  such  places  at  least  For  my  own  part,  I 
declined  to  be  so  attached  in  descending  to  Courmayeur.  The  party  to 
whom  this  sad  catastrophe  occurred  consisted  of  three  gentlemen  and  three 
guides.  The  three  gentlemen,  with  one  of  their  guides,  were  tied  together. 
The  other  two  giudes  merely  held  the  rope  in  their  hands,  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  party,  and  let  go  their  hold  the  moment  the  accident  took  place. 
It  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  party  suddenly  slipping  on  the  snow  slope, 
and  dragging  the  others  after  him.  They  had  idl  been  much  fatiguedj 
as  most  men  will  find  themselves,  with  their  passage  across  the  Col  du 
Geani,  and  were  all  more  or  less  weak  and  unsteady  on  their  limbs.  The 
guide  who  was  attached  by  the  rope,  and  who  nobly  lost  hu  life,  was  long 
past  his  prime,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  stood  no  chance  of  sup- 
porting the  others.  It  is  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  if  the  strongest  of  guidies 
could  have  sustained  the  weight  of  the  three.  In  an  instant  they  shot 
down  the  Couloir,  a  narrow  gulley,  extremely  precipitous,  and  filled  with 
snow,  till  they  came  to  its  termination,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  fearful  precipice,  descending  vertically  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  They  were,  of  course,  dashed  to  atoms.  At  Courmayeur  I  met 
the  English  clergyman  who^  together  with  the  cur6  of  the  place,  as- 
cended to  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  recoyering  their 
mangled  remains,  had  them  decently  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Cour- 
mayeur. 

We  kept  the  Couloir  close  on  our  right.  There  was  little  or  no  snow 
now  lying  upon  it,  and,  on  reaching  the  end  of  it,  we  looked  down  the 
frightful  abyss  where  the  four  poor  men  so  sadly  perished.  I  vinted 
their  grave,  and  found  the  following  inscription  upon  their  tombs : 

'*  In  memory  of  Benjamin  Fuller,  aged  33  ;  Frederic  Vavasour,  aged 
26 ;  John  Robinson,  aged  27,  who  were  killed  in  descending  the  Col  da 
G^ant,  loth  August,  1860/' 

The  monumental  device  is  a  broken  granite  column.  Immediately 
adjoining  their  mve  is  that  of  their  guide,  which  is  simply  a  stone  cross, 
and  is  encircled  by  an  iron  rail.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as 
follows : 

**  A  la  ro^moire  Ferdinand  Tiarraz,  guide  de  Chamounix ;  p^ri  avee 
les  Anglais,  au  Col  du  Geant,  le  16  Ao{Lt,  1860." 

After  quitting  the  sad  S|)ot  where  these  poor  fellows  perished,  we  soon 
came  upon  the  turf,  and  I  can  scarcely  describe  the  childish  joy  I  felt  in 
gathering  the  first  little  flowers  I  saw,  nor  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
experienced  in  encountering  the  first  human  hce  divine,  a  poor  lad,  who 
was  watching  his  goats.  If  it  had  been  one  of  the  soft  sex,  provided  that 
she  in  no  way  resembled  the  femme  du  Geant^  I  verily  believe  that  I 
should  have  hugged  her,  at  all  hazards ! 

A  few  more  of  our  Tarquin  strides  brought  us  to  the  notortoiia  cbdlet 
on  the  Mont  Fr6ty,  the  usual  starting-place  for  those  who  make  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Col  du  G^nt  from  Courmayeur,  or,  in  other  words,  of  ten 
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persons  to  one— the  great  difficoltj  being  to  ascend  t/irough  the  sh-aes 
from  the  Chamounix  side,  which  is  not  so  often  attempted.  A  passage 
may  be  made  either  way,  avoiding  the  s^racs  altogether,  by  keeping  to 
the  rocks  on  the  north*east  side  of  the  glacier ;  but  I  am  told  that  there 
18  a  risk  of  avalanches  of  stone,  and  that,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
it  requires  a  good  cragsman  to  accomplish  it.  My  own  object  was  to 
pass  through  the  seracs,  and  witness  their  extraordinary  formation. 

I  have  called  the  ch&let  on  the  Mont  Fr^ty  notorious.  It  has  become 
so,  because  many  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Timesy  from  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club  and  others,  denouncing  the  landloid  and  his  charges. 
Now  there  are  sometimes  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  "  fair  play  is  a 
jewel."  It  is  what  all  Englishmen  like,  but  do  not  always,  I  fear,  get, 
judging  from  my  own  experience  in  life ;  and  if  it  should  be  in  my  power 
to  say  one  word  m  favour  of  **  mine  host,**  I  am  sure  none  would  Se  more 
pleased  than  those  who  have,  by  these  representations,  so  seriously  injured 
Aim.  Finding  him  a  plain,  outspoken,  straightforward  man,  I  went 
fairly  into  his  grievances ;  albeit  it  occupied  me  more  than  an  hour,  and 
I  was  as  anxious  as  were  my  guides  (who  grew  exceedingly  fidgety)  to 
finish  off  our  long  day*s  work  and  reach  Courmayeur,  which  nestled  in  a 
smilinff  valley,  some  three  thousand  feet  below  us.  I  found,  as  others 
have  done,  that  the  landlord's  charges  were  high — but  so  is  his  ch&let, 
and  *'  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  The  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Times, 
he  said,  had  well-nigh  ruined  him.  No  one,  comparatively  speaking,  now 
came  to  his  house,  and  he  was  this  season  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
out  of  pocket. 

His  defence  was  that,  in  the  best  of  seasons,  and  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  he  had  but  few  visitors ;  that  he  had  to  incur  the  heavy 
expense  of  bringing  everything  up  to  his  solitary  ch&let,  which  stands  so 
hr  above  the  valley ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  usual  prices  could  be  charged.  One  of  the  items  in 
his  accounts  (for  I  went  through  them  very  carefully)  was  for  "  greasing 
shoes."  This,  unexplained  to  travellers,  damaged  him  more  than  any- 
thing else— it  was  what  they  most  rebelled  against ;  but  had  they  been 
informed  that  he  used  olive  oil,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some  ex- 
tenuation. He  would  have  acted  more  discreetly  had  he  charged  item, 
"  olive  oil,"  rather  than  item,  "  greasing  shoes" — and  they  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  in  greasing  their  own  shoes,  as  I  do  mine  (and  my  face 
too),  with  tallow-grease. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  these  few  remarks  can  render  him  any  service  ; 
but  any  one  resting  at  the  ch&let  on  the  Mont  Fr^ty  ought,  I  think,  in 
fiiirness,  to  submit  to  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  cnarge  for  accommo- 
dation than  when  in  the  valley.  If  they  will  not  consent  to  do  so,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  possibly  answer  the  purpose  of  any  one  to  keep  up  the 
accommodation  on  the  Mont  Fr^ty — and  great  accommodation  it  is  to 
men  attempting  the  Col  du  Gdant,  either  way,  or  to  those  who  only 
ascend  from  Courmayeur  to  the  rocks  above,  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

Having  done  my  best  to  comfort  him,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  place  the  matter  in  a  better  light,  even  by  writing  to  the 
TUneSy  where  the  injury  was  done  to  him  (but  of  whose  justice,  not- 
withstanding I  endeavoured  to  assure  him,  he  seemed  to  despair),  we 
quitted  his  ch&let,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  my  guides,  who,  thorou«^hly 
bored,  rushed  with  headlong  impetuosity  before  us,  leaving  Jean  IkUrie 
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and  myself  to  take  care  of  ounelves,— -which  we  were  prettj  well  aUe  to 
do,  at  all  events,  on  the  green  tarf. 

We  all  found  oorselTes,  eventually,  very  comfortably  located  at  Coor- 
mayeur,  none  the  worse  for  our  enterprise,  and,  after  a  night's  rest,  pro- 
ceeded the  following  day  to  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Brenva,  intoiding 
to  traverse  some  portion  of  it,  but  not  liking  the  look  of  it,  after  the 
previous  hard  day's  work,  I  gave  up  the  idea.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, we  ascended  the  Cramont.  Michel  Conttet  and  Ferdinand  Tiarraz 
left  me  at  Courmayenr.  I  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  them ;  they  are 
most  noble  fellows. 

I  strongly  advise  any  one  who  may  chauce  to  find  themselves  at 
Courmayeur  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Cramont.  It  is  nerfectly  easy  for 
ladies,  and  I  believe  a  mule  might  carry  them  close  to  tne  sommit.  To 
ascend  on  foot  takes  some  few  hours,  and  is  a  good  poll.  I  did  it  in 
quick  time,  seeing  a  party  below  us,  and  wishing  to  be  the  first  to  plant 
my  flag;  but  this  racing  up  is  a  mistake,  which,  as  regards  Mont  Blanc, 
I  declined,  and  passively  allowed  myself  to  be  passed,  preferring  to  take 
it  easy,  if  such  a  word  can  be  imagined  in  any  part  of  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  However,  on  the  Cramont  I  won  the  race,  having  the  atart,  and 
keeping  it. 

The  view  was  superb,  and  so  was  the  day— a  glorious  eun^ne  and 
doiidless  sky.  The  Cramont  is  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  all  the  glaciers  on  the  Courmayeur 
side  u  extremely  grand  and  imposing,  as  is  also  the  eeneral  Alpine 
panorama,  which  includes  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Miattcihom. 
The  highest  rook  of  the  Cramont  overhangs  a  frightful  preciptoe,  and  it 
requires  a  good  head  to  approach  the  '*  ultima  Sinle,"  whete  I  planted 
my  flag. 


GRANVILLE  DE  VIGNE. 

a  taue  of  the  dat. 

Part  the  Twentt-sevekth. 

L 


It  is  strange  how  the  outer  world  surrounds  yet  never  touches  the  inner; 
how  the  gay  and  lighter  threads  of  life  intervene  yet  never  mingle  with 
those  that  are  darkest  and  sternest,  as  the  parasite  clings  to  the  forest  tree, 
united  yet  ever  dissimilar!  From  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  silent  forest^ 
from  solitude  and  temptation  and  sufiering,  fit>m  the  fell  torture  of  an 
honr  when  thought  and  opportunity,  twin  tempters,  lured  him  on  to  crime, 
Be  Vigne  passed  suddenly  mto  the  glitter  and  glow  and  brilliance,  the  light 
laughter  and  the  ringing  jests,  and  the  peopl^  salons  of  the  Diaman  da 
Fo^t.  From  the  dense  woods  and  the  stirless  silence  of  the  night,  only 
haunted  by  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  had  cursed  his  life,  and  welt 
nigh  lured  him  to  irrevocable  and  ineffaceabb  guilt,  he  came  by  ahnipt 
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transition  into  a  gay  and  brilliant  sodety,  from  which  all  Bombie 
shadows  were  banished,  and  where  its  groaps,  laughing,  jesting,  flirtine, 
carrying  on  the  Ught  intrigues  of  the  hour,  seemed  for  the  time  as  thou^ 
BO  sorrow  or  su£fering,  bitterness  or  passion,  had  ever  intruded  amongst 
them.  Strange  contrast!  those  glittering  salons  and  that  dark  and 
deadly  solitude  of  the  beech  woods  of  the  Gros  Fouteau — ^not  stranger 
than  the  contrast  between  the  coarse,  cruel,  hateful  face  that  had  lured 
him  to  crime  and  misery  in  the  dense  shadow  of  the  forest  gloom,  and 
die  one,  delicate,  high  bred,  impassioned,  with  its  radiant,  earnest  re- 
gard, and  its  gleaming,  golden  hair,  on  which  he  looked  as,  when  away 
from  the  gaiety  and  the  glitter,  the  gossip  and  the  mots,  the  light 
laughter  and  the  subdued  murmur  of  society,  he  drew  her,  after  a 
while,  unnoticed,  out  on  to  the  terrace  which  overlooked  the  wooded 
and  stately  gardens  of  the  Diaman  du  ForSt,  where  the  moonbeams  slept 
on  lawn  and  lake,  avenue  and  statue,  in  the  calm  May  night,  that  shrouded 
Fontainebleau,  town  and  palace  and  forest,  in  its  silvery  mist. 

Neither  of  them  spoke ;  love,  memory,  thought  were  too  deep  and  too 
full  in  both  for  words,  and  neither  could  have  found  voice  to  utter  all 
that  arose  in  their  hearts  at  the  touch  of  each  other's  hand,  the  gaze  of 
each  other's  eyes,  the  sense  of  each  other^s  presence. 

Dark  and  heavy  upon  them  was  the  weight  of  that  past  hour.  Silent 
ihey  stood  together  in  the  solitude  of  the  night  that  was  calm,  hushed, 
and  peaceful,  fit  for  a  love  either  more  tranquil  or  more  fully  blessed  than 
theirs. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken  as  he  spoke  at  last,  bowing  his  head 
over  her. 

'<  You  ean  love  me — after  this  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him,  she  only  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face.  By  the 
mlvery  gleam  of  the  night  he  could  see  the  unswerving  fidelity,  after  all, 
tfirough  all,  promised  him  for  all  eternity  while  her  heart  should  beat, 
and  her  eyes  have  life  to  gaze  upon  hie  face. 

Words  were  all  too  feeble  and  too  chill  to  thank  her ;  he  bowed  his 
head  and  pressed  his  lips  on  hers.  Now  he  knew,  never  again  to  doubt 
it,  how  unwearyingly  and  how  entirely  this  imperishable  and  unselfish 
love  that  he  had  won  would  cling  round  him  to  his  dying  day.  The 
night  wAs  still,  not  a  murmur  stirred  among  the  trees,  not  a  breath  moved 
upon  the  surface  of  the  little  lake,  not  a  doud  swept  across  the  pale,  pure 
atars,  gleaming  beyond  in  the  blue  heavens.  The  earth  was  hushed  in 
deep  repose,  nature  slept  the  solemn  and  tranquil  sleep  which  no  fret  and 
wrath  of  man  has  power  to  weaken,  or  arrest ;  while  he,  the  mortal,  with 
human  love  trembling  on  his  lips,  and  human  suffering  quivering  in  his 
heart,  told  in  broken  earnest  words  to  the  woman  who  would  cling  to  him 
through  all,  the  confession  of  that  dire  temptation  which  so  nearly  had 
xipened  into  crime.  He  laid  his  heart  bare  to  her,  with  all  its  sins  and 
weaknesses,  its  eirors  and  its  impulses,  fearlessly,  truthfully,  because  she 
had  taught  him  at  last  that  the  love  that  it  love  will  not  shrink  from 
its  idol  because  it  finds  him  mortal,  but  rather,  should  his  errors  be 
deeper  than  his  felbws,  veil  them  widi  tender  touch,  and  cling  but  the 
firmer  and  the  closer  to  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He 
laid  his  heart  bare  to  her  as  he  had  never  done  to  any  living  thing, 
knowing  that  his  trust  was  sacred,  secure  of  sympathy,  and  tendemesSi 
and  pity.     He  spoke  to  her  as  men  can  never  speak  to  men,  as  they  can 
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seldom  speak  to  women.  He  told  her  of  that  deadly  TemptatioD,  that 
darker  nature  born  in  him,  as  more  or  less  in  all,  which  had  slumbered  un- 
known, till  opportunity  awoke  it,  and  then,  aroused  in  all  its  fbrce^  had 
wrestled  so  hardly  with  all  that  was  merciful,  gentley  and  better  in  him. 
He  told  her  of  that  fell  Tempter  of  thought  which  had  arisen  so  suddenly 
in  night  and  solitude,  and  whispered  him  to  a  deed  that  would  give  him 
back  his  freedom,  a?enge  his  wrongs,  and  shatter  the  fetters  that  weighed 
him  down  with  their  unmerited  burden.  He  told  how  he  had  fled  from 
it,  how  he  had  conquered  it,  how  he  had  escaped  with*  pure  hands  and 
stainless  soul  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  his  deliverance  in  the  solemn 
forest- aisles  of  that  temple  where  man  best  meets  the  mystery  of  D^ty  ; 
the  great  temple  of  the  universe  which  human  hands  never  fashioned, 
and  human  creeds,  and  follies,  and  priestcraft  cannot  enter  to  lower  and 
pollute. 

He  told  her,  laying  bare  to  her  all  that  was  darkest  in  him,  all  the 
deadly  crime  begotten  in  his  heart,  and  so  well-nigh  wrought  by  his 
hand  into  the  black  guilt  with  which  one  human  life  stifles  and  tramples 
out  another.  He  told  her,  concealing  nothing :  then,  again,  he  asJced 
her: 

'*  Can  you  love  me — after  this  V* 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  that  was  white  as  death  where  the  light  of  the 
moon  shone  upon  it;  and  her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  yet  sustained 
with  the  great  heroic  tenderness  that  did  not  shrink  from  him  in  his  sin, 
that  did  not  recoil  from  him  in  his  fell  temptation,  that  forgot  and 
wsshed  out  its  own  wrong  in  the  deep  waters  of  an  ezhaustless  love. 

*'  I  shall  love  you  while  I  have  life !  I  have  said  it ;  I  can  say  no 
more.  Let  the  world  condemn  you --you  are  the  dearer  \o  me!  Our 
love  can  be  no  crime  in  God's  sight." 

He  crushed  her  closer  in  his  arms. 

*'  Crime  !  Great  Heaven !  You  are  my  wife  in  heart.  Such  Jove  as 
yours  binds  us  with  stronger  force,  and  consecrates  holier  tie,  than  any 
priestcraft  can  ever  forge.  She  is  not  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
xleason,  right,  sense,  justice,  all  divorced  her  from  the  very  hour  I  left 
her  at  the  altar,  my  bitter  enemy,  my  relentless  foe,  who  won  me  by 
deceit,  who  would  have  made  my  life  a  hell,  who  renders  me  a  devil, 
not  a  man !  She  my  wife !  Great  God,  I  renounce  her !  Let  men 
prate  of  their  laws  and  of  her  rights  how  they  choose^—-" 

Alma,  as  the  fierce  words  were  muttered  in  his  throat,  clung  to  him, 
her  voice  low  and  dreamy,  like  the  voice  of  one  in  feverish  pain. 

**  She  is  no  wife  of  yours ;  a  woman  that  could  hate  you  and  betray 
you !  She  is  no  wife  of  yours — ^a  woman  whom  you  left  at  the  altar ! 
How  can  they  bind  you  to  her?" 

"  They  may ! — J  care  not,  save  that  she  holds  the  name  that  should 
be  yours.  This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  hale 
for  her.  Let  fools  go  babble  of  her  claims  upon  me  if  they  will.  From 
the  hour  we  parted  at  the  altar  I  never  saw  her  face  until  this  night; 
from  this  night  I  divorce  her  before  God.  She  is  no  wife  of  mine ;  her 
lights  are  mere  legal  quibbles,  love  never  forged,  fidelity  never  sanc- 
tified, God  never  blessed  them.  I  daim  my  heritage  of  justioe  as  a 
mAn — my  right  to  live,  to  love,  to  taste  the  common  happineas  of 
my  fellows.    The  very  birds  around  us  find  their  mates.     Why  are  we, 
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alone  of  all  the  earth,  to  be  wrenched  apart,  and  condemned  to  live  and 
die  asunder?  Why  are  we,  alone,  to  be  forced  to  surrender  all  that 
makes  life  of  joy  and  value?  Alma! — surely  we  love  well  enough  to 
defy  the  world  together?" 

He  paused  abruptly,  his  frame  shook  with  the  great  passions  in  him, 
which  were  stronger  than  his  strength  ;  the  words  broke  from  him  un- 
awares— the  words  that  would  decide  their  fate !  Her  face  was  flushed 
to  a  deep  scarlet  glow  as  he  looked  down  on  it  by  the  silvery  light  of  the 
moon,  her  hands'  closed  tighter  upon  his,  her  lips  quivered,  and  he  felt 
her  slight,  delicate  form  tremble  in  his  arms.  Slie  clung  closer  to  him 
still,  her  breathing  hurried  and  low,  like  broken,  rapid  sighs ;  her  eyes, 
humid  and  dark  as  night,  fell  beneath  his ;  that  one  word,  "  together," 
stirred  the  depths  of  her  heart  as  the  storm-winds  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
Two  years  before  she  would  have  scarce  comprehended  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  asked  of  her  more  than  Mignon  or  Haidee,  scarce  known  more 
fully  than  they  all  it  called  on  her  to  surrender.  Now  she  knew  its 
meaning ;  knew  that  this  man,  who  was  thus  pitilessly  cursed  for  no 
crime,  no  error,  but  simply  for  a  mistake — the  fatal  and  irrevocable  mis- 
take of  early  marriage — would  be  condemned  by  the  world  if  he  took  his 
just  heritage  of  freedom ;  knew  that,  for  a  divine  compassion,  an  im- 
perishable love,  she,  who  clung  to  him,  would  be  laid  by  social  law 
beneath  a  social  ban,  would  be  forbid  by  it  from  every  sphere  and  every 
honour  that  were  her  due  by  birth,  by  intellect,  by  right  She  knew  her 
sacrifice ;  she  knew  that  she  should  decide  the  destiny  of  her  whole 
future ;  and  the  proud  nature,  though  strong  enough  to  defy  both,  was 
one  to  abhor  any  free  glance,  to  resent  every  scornful  word :  the  haughty 
and  delicate  spirit  was  one  to  feel  keenly,  yielding  one  inch  of  her  just 
place.  But — ^she  loved,  and  the  world  was  far  from  her;  she  loved,  and 
her  life  lay  in  his.  Fidelity  is  the  marriage- bond  of  God;  the  laws  of 
man  cannot  command  it,  the  laws  of  man  are  void  without  it.  Would 
she  not  render  it  unto  him,  even  to  her  grave  ?  Would  she  not  be  his 
wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ?  Suffering  for  him  would  be  proudly  home, 
sacrifice  to  him  would  be  gladly  given.  She  would  have  followed  him 
to  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ;  she  would  have  passed  with  him  through 
the  furnace  of  the  fires,  content,  always  content,  so  that  her  hands  were 
closed  on  his,  so  that  she  had  strength  to  look  up  to  his  face. 

This  is  sin,  say  you  ?  Verily,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  the  sublimest  sin  that 
ever  outshone  virtue ! 

He  bent  his  head  lower  and  lower,  and  his  words  were  hoarse  and  few. 

<^  Can  you  love  me — enough  for  this?     Alma!  we  cannot  part!** 

He  felt  a  shudder  as  of  icy  cold  run  through  his  frame  at  that  last 
ghastly  word,  as  she  lay  folded  in  his  embrace.  By  the  white  light  of 
the  moon  he  saw  the  scarlet  blush  upon  her  face  waver,  and  bum,  and 
deepen;  quick,  tremulous  sighs  heaved  her  heart;  her  arms  wreathed  and 
twined  closer  and  closer  about  him ;  her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  undying 
and  eternal  love,  as  they  met  his  own  in  the  pale,  soft  radiance  of  the 
stars. 

*'  We  cannot  part !     You  are  my  world,  my  all !    Your  will  is  mine  !** 

The  words  were  spoken  that  gave  her  to  him. 

The  whbper  died  away,  scarce  stirring  the  air ;  the  love  that  trembled  in 
it  was  too  deep  for  speech;  the  fevered  flush  upon  her  face  glowed  warm, 
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ihen  changed  to  a  marble  wluteneas.  %e  clung  to  him  closer  still, 
and  passionate  tears,  bom  from  the  strong  emotions  of  the  hour,  welled 
slowly  up,  and  fell  from  those  eyes  which  she  had  first  lifted  to  his  when 
she  was  a  little  child,  flinging  flowers  at  him  in  the  old  libnuy  at  Weive* 
hnrst.  She  lored  him,  she  pitied  him ;  she  would  forsake  all  to  gi?e 
him  back  that  happiness  of  which  another's  fraud  had  robbed  him.  She 
thought  of  nothing  then  sare  him  ;  and  if  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  bade  her  follow  him  into  the  dark,  cold  shadows  of  the  grave,  she 
would  have  gone  with  him  fondly,  fearlessly,  unselfishly,  still  thinkiDg 
only  of  him ;  what  comfort  she  could  gire,  what  trial  share,  what  pain 
avert.  She  loved  him.  The  world,  I  say,  was  very  far  from  Alma  then 
— as  far  as  the  fret,  and  noise,  and  bustle  of  the  city  streets  are  from  the 
fair  and  solemn  stars  of  heaven. 

And  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  their  lips  met  She  would  give  up 
the  world  for  him. 

•  •  •  •  » 

One  oath  De  Vigne  had  sworn  as  he  lay  on  his  sick-bed  at  Scutari, 
to  revenge — ^before  he  surrendered  himself  to  any  love  or  any  h^pt- 
ness — to  revenge  on  Vane  Castleton  the  insult  with  which  he  nad  out- 
raged every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  chivalry,  or  honour,  and  brand  him,  so 
that  the  stain  could  never  leave  his  name,  as  coward  and  as  scoundrel. 
He  swore  afr«sh  to  do  it  before  Alma's  name  was  linked  in  any  way  with 
his  own,  and  the  Trefusis's  words  in  the  forest  that  night  had  spurred  his 
resolve  into  still  steadier  purpose.  He  left  the  Diamaa  du  For^  that 
night  to  return  straight  to  England,  and  work  out  what  he  held  a  primary 
and  paramount  obligation — the  chastisement  of  the  brute  insult  with 
which  the  woman  he  loved  had  been  outraged.  To  her  he  said  nothing 
of  his  errand,  leaving  her,  indeed,  in  ignorance  that  he  would  not  be  with 
her  on  the  morrow ;  but,  ere  he  quitted  Paris  by  the  earliest  train  in  the 
ffrey  morning,  he  wrote  to  her  from  Meurice's  words  that  his  honour  bads 
him  write — words  that  he  could  not  find  strength  to  utter  while  her  kiSB 
was  on  his  cheek,  while  her  heart  was  prisoned  against  his  own.  Even 
to  pen  them  while  the  dawn  was  still  and  eold  about  him,  and  he  sat  in 
the  silence  of  his  own  solitary  chamber,  was  hard  to  him  in  the  rapture 
that  coursed  through  his  veins,  and  steeped  his  life  in  one  golden,  in- 
toxicating joy,  at  the  single  thought,  **  She  will  be  miney' — cost  him  a 
hitter  effort  in  the  delirium  of  an  hour  in  which  his  one  keen,  stinging 
regret,  that  he  must  take  some  sacrifice  from  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
was  lost  and  forgot,  as  the  throb  of  departing  pain  is  barely  heeded  in  the 
delicious  languor  of  the  Morphine,  that  yields  us  voluptuous  eaae  aftw 
long  and  weary  torture. 

These  were  the  final  words  he  wrote : 

'^  I  must  leave  you  for  a  fow  hours — a  few  days  at  fiEuthest.  One  who 
loved  you  more  unselfishly  perhaps  than  I,  bade  me  in  his  dying  hour  tiyt 
if  I  found  you  again,  to  Leave  you  for  ever.  It  is  easy  ta  eoanael ;  but 
great  Heaven  !  to  bid  a  man  renounce  the  only  earthly  treasure  he  has^ 
at  the  very  hour  he  has  recovered  it — who  could  have  strength  to  cb 

it  ?     I,  at  the  least,  have  none.     I  am  no  stoic,  no  god.     Alnui ! the 

man  you  love  is  very  mortal.  Yet-— one  last  word.  Do  net  give  yooiaelf 
to  me  without  weighing  well  what  it  may  cost  you.  Selfish  I  may  be, 
God  knows;  though  all  I  ask  or  seek  is  the  happineai  that  ie  the  ( 
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monest  heritage  of  men,  till  their  wrongs,  or  their  error*,  or  their  foUiei 
lose  them  their  birthright  for  ever !  But  I  am  not  so  utterly  blind  to 
all  that  is  generous  and  just,  as  to  lead  you,  for  my  own  sake,  to  such  a 
sacrifice  without  biddbg  you  pause  to  decide  whether  or  no  it  will  be 
recompensed  to  you  by  the  sole  reward  that  I  can  give  it — my  love  and 
my  fidelity.  Think  of  it  well;  do  not  let  one  memory  of  me  sway  you  in 
your  decision.  If  it  be  only  your  divine  pity,  your  sympathy  in  my  fate, 
your  unselfish  wish  to  give  me  the  joy  that  my  own  headlong  folly  has  lost 
me,  that  prompts  you,  do  not  sacnfice  yourself  for  me.  I  have  brought 
the  burden  upon  you,  it  is  meet  that  I  should  bear  it  alone,  rather  than 
lead  you,  in  your  noble  generosity,  your  trust^l  faith,  to  a  sacrifice  for 
me  that  in  after  life  you  would  look  back  on  with  regret.  Such  an  one  I 
could  not,  I  would  not,  take  from  you.  Weigh  it  well.  Let  no  thought 
or  pity  for  me  sway  you;  weigh  well,  whether  your  love  for  me  is  really 
great  enough  to  make  life  with  me  sufficient  compensation  for  all  else. 
And  if,  indeed,  it  he  great  enough  for  this,  your  life  shall  be  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  if  man's  tenderness  can  make  it  so ;— m^  love,  God  knows, 
you  know,  will  never  swerve  1" 


n. 


Lord  Vahk  Castlstok  sat  in  his  chamber  in  his  chambres  gamis,  in 
St.  James's-street,  where  he  dweh  during  the  season,  when  he  was  not 
at  that  **  evil  cage'*  of  his — as  the  old  woodsman  had  termed  it — ^his  villa 
at  Windsor,  where  a  woman's  band  had  struck  him  for  a  coward's  deed. 
He  eat  in  hn  chamber  wrapped  in  his  dreseing-gown,  smoking,  break- 
festing,  reading  tiie  papers,  and  chatting  with  two  of  his  particular 
chums,  who  had  dropped  in  prior  to  driving  down  to  see  the  Asoot  Cup 
raee  run.  They  were  talking  of  everything  under  the  son,  at  least  the 
tun  that  shone  on  the  West-end;  of  the  ehaaoee  of  the  field  against 
the  fixvourite ;  of  the  new  ballet,  and  certain  ankles  that  came  out  very 
strong  in  it;  of  the  beauty  of  Coralie  Coquelicot,  tiUas  Sarah  BoggiSp 
a  new  planet  in  the  orbit  of  Casinos ;  of  the  last  escapade  of  that  very 
&st  little  lionne,  Leila  Pufidorff ;  of  Sabretasche's  marriage  of  which,  by 
the  way,  I  heard  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  8eventy*two  an  dU$^  the  eon- 
elading  and  most  charitable  one  being  that  of  a  little  lady,  well  known  in 
the  religions  as  well  as  in  the  fashionable  world,  who  whispered  that  his 
wife,  poor  dear  innocent  thing !  had  been  put  hors  de  vne  in  Naples  by  a 
stiletto,  hired  for  that  noble  purpose  by  the  Colonel's  wealth.  No  one 
knew  it,  of  oonrse,  but  it  was  but  too  true,  she  feared!  They  were 
chatting  over  all  the  topics  of  their  day  as  tbc^  smoked  and  breakfasted. 
Castleton  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  that  morning;  he  was  annoyed 
and  irritated  at  several  things  :  fint,  that  he  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  Lancer's  off-leg,  and  if  Lancer  did  not  come  in  at  the 
distance  winner  of  the  Cup,  Lend  Vane's  prospects  would  look  blacker 
than  would  be  desimble  ;  in  the  second,  the  ministry  had  behaved  with 
the  grossest  ingratitude  to  its  staunch  ally,  the  house  of  Tiara,  by  re- 
fusing him,  through  his  father,  a  certain  post  he  coveted,  a  piece  of  ill- 
satnrad  squeamishBess  on  their  part,  as  theyhad  but  lately  given  a 
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deanery  to  his  brother,  a  spirit  rather  worse  than  himself ;  in  the  fourth, 
a  larger  number  of  little  bills  were  floating  about  than  was  pleasant,  and 
if  there  was  not  speedily  a  general  election,  by  which  he  could  slip  into 
one  of  those  neat  little  boroughs  that  were  honoured  by  being  kept  in 
his  Grace  of  Tiara's  pocket,  he  was  likely  to  be  troubled  with  more  ap- 
plications than  he  could,  not  alone  meet — of  that  he  neyer  thought — ^but 
stave  off  to  some  dim  fature  era.  Altogether,  Castleton  was  not  in  an 
over  good  humour  that  morning ;  had  sworn  at  his  valet,  and  lashed  his 
terrier  till  it  howled  for  mercy,  and  found  everything  at  cross  purposes 
and  a  bore,  from  his  chocolate,  which  was  badly  milled,  to  the  news  he 

had  lately  heard,  that  *'  the  Little  Tressillian  had  come  into  some 

money,  and  had  been  taken  up  by  old  Molyneux,"  news  which  gave  him 
some  nasty  oualms,  for  ''she's  a  confounded  plucky,  skittish,  hard- 
mouthed,  litUe  devil,"  thought  he,  "  and  if  the  story  of  that  cursed 
folly  of  mine  ever  get  afloat,  it'll  do  me  no  end  of  mischief;  and  if  she 
go  and  tell  people  about  it — and  they'll  listen  to  her  now  she's  a  little 
money  and  Helena  has  taken  her  up — I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
It  would  be  an  infernal  case  for  the  papers.  She  must  be  put  a  stop 
to,  somehow — but  how  ?"  Which  knotty  point  occupied  Lord  Vane 
(who  detested  Alma  with  as  much  vindictiveness  as  an  exceedingly 
vindictive  nature  was  capable  of,  first,  for  her  words ;  secondly,  for  her 
blow  ;  and  thirdly,  for  her  escaping  and  outwitting  him)  more  than  even 
the  coming  trial  between  Lancer  and  the  Field.  So  altogether  Lord  Vane 
was  not  in  a  good  humour;  he  swore  at  his  chocolate,  he  cursed  the  2%nes 
— that  had  just  been  browbeating  the  Duke  of  Tiara  out  of  the  ministry 
—he  snarled  at  his  friends,  he  dressed  for  Ascot,  all  in  an  exceedingly  baa 
humour,  and  he  was  not  in  a  better  when,  on  issuing  from  his  chamber 
to  go  to  the  drag  that  awaited  him  in  the  street  below,  he  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  the  man  he  hated  because  he  was  die  man  that  Alma 
Tressillian  loved. 

They  met  abruptly  on  the  stairs  as  the  one  was  quitting,  the  other  ap- 
proaching, the  landing-place — ^they  met  abruptly,  with  barely  a  foot 
between  them — De  Vinie  and  Vane  Castleton ;  he  who  had  insulted  her 
past  all  forgiveness,  and  he  who  would  not  have  seen  a  hair  of  her  head 
injured  without  revenging  it  Involuntarily,  they  both  stood  silent  for 
a  moment.  De  Vigne  looked  at  him,  every  vein  in  him  tingling  with 
passion,  as  he  saw  the  man  who  had  given  him  two  years  of  torture — 
who  had  insulted  the  woman  he  idolisra  with  his  brutal  love,  his  loathed 
caresses — who  had  put  her  name  into  the  lips  of  other  men,  coupled  with 
lies  that  levelled  her  with  any  other  of  his  worthless  fimdes.  He  looked 
at  him,  recalling  all  that  she  had  told  him  had  been  poured  into  her 
young  ear  in  that  horrible  hour  when  she  was  in  Vane  CasUeton's 
clutches.  He  looked  at  him;  his  lips  pale,  and  set  with  a  stem  fixed 
purpose ;  his  large  dark  eyes  burning  with  the  hatred  that  was  riodng 
within  him ;  his  ri^ht  hand  clenching  hard  on  the  riding-switch  he  held, 
as  if  he  longed  to  diange  it  into  a  deadlier  and  more  dangerous  weapon. 
Such  insults  as  Vane  Castleton  had  passed  on  Alma  wouM  have  stirred 
the  meekest  peace-maker  under  heaven  into  righteous  wrath,  and  armed 
the  hand  of  the  most  spiritless,  if  it  had  had  the  least  drop  of  manly 
Uood  or  the  least  fibre  of  manly  muscle  in  its  veins  and  sinews.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  De  Vigne,  quick  as  David  of  Israel  to  wrath,  with 
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dark  paasiont  born  in  him  from  his  Withers,  the  men  of  the  old  time, 
when  a  stainless  shield  was  borne  by  an  iron  hand,  and  all  wrongs  were 
redressed  with  steel — hot  in  thought,  quick  in  action,  abhorring  all  that 
was  mean,  ungenerous,  and  cowaxdly — ^felt  all  that  was  fiercest  and  most 
fiery  in  his  nature  rise  up  in  its  strongest  wrath  when  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  man  who  had  tried  to  rob  him  of  the  woman  he  loved.  He 
seemed  to  hear  his  hateful  love-TOws,  and  Alma's  piteous  cry  of  terror  and 
supplication  ;  he  seemed  to  see  the  loathsome  caress  with  which  he  had 
dared  to  touch  her  pure  soft  lips,  and  the  blow  which  her  little  delicate 
fingers  had  struck  him.  in  self-defence;  he  seemed  to  feel  her  struggling, 
as  if  for  life  or  death,  in  the  vulture  clutches  of  her  hated  foe.  What 
wonder  that  his  hand  clenched  on  his  riding-whip,  as  if  thirsting  for  that 
surer  and  deadlier  weapon  with  which,  in  other  days,  his  grandsires  had 
defended  their  honour  and  their  love. 

Vane  CasUeton  was  no  coward — had  he  been,  the  Tiara  blood,  bad 
though  it  might  be  in  other  ways,  would  have  disowned  him — he  was  no 
coward,  yet  at  the  eagle  eyes  that  flashed  so  suddenly  upon  him,  his  own 
fell  involuntarily  for  an  instant.  But  only  for  an  instant;  he  recovered 
himself  in  time  to  have  the  first  word.  He  pushed  his  fine,  feir  curls  off 
his  low,  white  brow,  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  and  in  his  cold,  light  eyes : 

«  De  Virae  I  My  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  Didn't  know  you  were 
in  Englan(L  Come  to  rest  yourself  from  that  deuced  hard  campaign, 
ehr 

<'  No,"  said  De  ^gne  between  his  teeth,  which  were  set  like  a  lion's 
at  sight  of  his  foe.  **  I  am  come  for  a  harder  task-^to  try  and  teach  a 
scoundrel  what  honour  and  dishonour  mean !" 

His  tones  were  too  significant  to  leave  Casdeton  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  application  of  hu  woids.  He  drew  in  his  lips  with  a  nervous,  savi^ 
twitch,  and  his  light-blue  eyes  grew  cold  and  angry.  He  laughed,  with 
a  forced  sneer. 

"  Jealous !  Are  you  come  to  bully  me  about  that  little  girl  of  yours^- 
little — ^what  was  her  name — Trevanion,  Trevelyan,  Tressillian — some- 
thing with  a  Tre,  I  know  ?  Beally,  you  will  waste  your  wrath  and  your 
powder.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  Ao  with  her;  she  did  not  take  me 
in,  though  every  one  knows  Major  de  Vigne,  wise  as  he  counts  himself, 
fancied  uuit  consummate  little  intrigante  a  model  of  fidelity         " 

The  words  had  barely  passed  his  lips — ^he  could  not  finish  his  sentence 
— ^before  De  Vigne's  grasp  was  on  him,  tight,  firm,  relentless ;  he  might 
with  as  much  use  have  tried  to  escape  frt>m  the  iron  jaws  of  a  tiger  seek- 
ing his  prey  as  from  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  loved  Alma  Tressillian. 
De  Vigne^  face  was  white  with  passion,  his  eyes  burning  with  fiery 
anger,  the  wrath  that  was  in  him  quivering  and  thrillinfl^  in  every  vein 
and  sinew— to  hear  her  name  on  that  liar's  lips !  He  seized  him  in  hu 
iron  grasp,  and  shook  him  like  a  little  dog. 

"  Blackguard !  that  is  the  last  of  your  dastard  lies  you  shall  ever  dare 
to  utter.  You  are  too  low  for  the  revenge  one  man  of  honour  takes  upon 
another;  you  are  only  fit  to  be  punished  as  one  punishes  a  yelping 
mongrel  or  a  sneaking  hound." 

Holdine  him  there,  powerless,  in  the  grip  of  his  right  hand,  he 
thrashed  him  with  his  riding-switch  as  a  man  would  thrash  a  cur*- 
thrashed  him  with  all  the  pasrion  that  was  in  him,  till  the  little  whip 
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■napped  in  two.  Then  he  lifted  him  up,  as  one  would  lift;  a  dead  rat  or 
a  broken  bough,  and  threw  him  down  the  whole  stone  flight  of  the 
staircase :  in  his  wrath,  he  seemed  to  hare  the  strength  of  a  score  of 
giants. 

Castleton  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  stoimed  and  insensible.  His 
Talet  and  the  people  of  the  house  gaied  on  the  scene,  too  amaaed  to 
intermpt  it  or  aid  him.  His  two  frieads,  standing  in  the  street  criticisbg 
the  fbor  roans  in  his  drag,  rushed  in  at 'the  eeho  of  tiie  (all.  De  Vigne 
stepped  over  his  body,  giving  it  a  spurn  with  his  foot  as  he  passed. 

«« The  devil,  De  Vigne!"  began  one  of  them.  ''What's  up—wfaat^s 
annss?- 

De  Vigne  laughed — a  hanghty  sneer  upon  his  faee : 

^  Onlj  a  little  lesson  given  to  your  ftiend,  Lord  Monekton.  Few  will 
disagree  with  me  in  thinking  it  wanted ;  if  they  do,  I  can  always  be 
heard  of  at  White's  or  the  United.     Good  day  to  you  I" 

As  he  walked  out  into  the  street  to  his  horse,  which  was  waiting  for 
him,  a  small,  sleek,  &ir  man,  with  a  dandified  badine,  and  a  generally 
showy  get-np,  altogether  in  appearance  extremely  like  a  hairdrmer  who 
passes  himself  off  as  a  baron,  or  a  banker's  clerk  who  tries  to  look  like  a 
man  of  fashion — ^De  Vigne's  ez-valet  and  Crimean  correspondent,  the 
man  Raymond,  who  had  been  turned  away  two  years  before  for  reading 
Alma's  letter-— came  up  to  him  with  that  deferential  ceremonionsness 
which  would  have  fitted  him  for  a  groom  of  the  chambers. 

*'  T  beg  your  pardon,  Major,  for  intruding  upon  you  ;  bnt  might  I  be 
allowed  to  inquire  whether  yon  received  a  letter  from  me  when  yon  were 
before  Sebastopol  p" 

De  Vigne  signed  him  away  with  the  broken  handle  of  his  whip : 

**  When  I  disoharge  my  servants,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  followed  and 
amioyed  with  their  impertinence." 

"  I  mean  no  impertinence,  Major,"  persisted  the  man,  ^  and  I  should 
not  be  likely  to  intrude  upon  you  without  some  warrant,  sir.  Did  yoxi 
read  my  letter?" 

*'  Rc«d  it?  Do  you  suppose  I  read  the  beggingwletters  with  which 
rogues  pester  me  ?  It  is  no  use  to  waste  your  words  here.  Take  your- 
self off!" 

He  spoke  haughtily  and  angrily,  as  he  put  bis  foot  in  the  stirrup ;  he 
remembered  the  share  Raymond,  then  in  Castleton's  em|Joy,  had  taken 
in  that  vile  plot  against  Alma ;  but  he  would  not  degrade  her  by  bring- 
ing her  name  up  to  a  servant,  and  lower  both  her  and  himsdf  by  stooping 
to  resent  the  mere  hired  villany  of  Castleton's  abettor. 

*'  It  was  not  a  begging-letter,  Major,"  s«d  Raymond,  with  a  slight 
smile.  **  It  would  have  told  you  something  of  great  importance  to  you, 
rir,  if  you  had  chosen  to  read  it.  I  can  tril  it  yon  stiU,  sir,  and  it  is 
what  you  would  bid  any  price  to  hear." 

^^ Silence!"  said  De  Vigne,  as  he  threw  himself  across  the  aaddle, 
turning  his  head  to  his  own  groom.  ^^  Ashley,  give  that  man  in  <^arge; 
he  18  annoying  me !" 

De  Vigne  shook  the  bridle  from  his  grasp,  and  rode  away  up  St 
James's-street. 

**  I  have  horsewhipped  him,  diat  stain  w91  ding  to  him  for  OTer;  bnli 
by  Heaven !  if  I  had  let  my  pasnons  looee»  I  eonld  have  killed  him/'  he 
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muttered  to  himself,  as  he  galloped  down  Pall-Mall,  hestowing  no  moie 
tfaoaght  on  his  quondam  Tidet  in  the  passion  that  still  flamed  in  him»  de-» 
spite  his  vengeance. 

He  could  haTe  slain  him,  "  if  God  restrained  not,"  and  his  own  pzin* 
mple  had  not  held  the  onrh  upon  his  wroth,  as  in  that  horrible  night-hour 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  He  could  have  slain  him,  the  man  who 
would  have  robbed  him  of  his  one  earthly  treasure ;  who  had  robbed  him 
of  her  for  two  years.  He  could  have  slun  him,  the  man  who  had  pol- 
luted her  name  by  association  with  his ;  who  had  tried  to  win  her  by 
fraud  and  insult ;  who  had  dared  to  lure  her  by  the  love  he  knew  me 
bore  another  into  his  own  cruel  and  hateful  trap;  who  had  dared  to 
touch  those  young  lips,  stainless  as  any  rose-leaves  with  the  dew  of 
dawn  upon  them,  with  his  loathed  and  brutal  caresseSk  He  could  have 
slain  him,  as  Moses  slew  the  Egyptian,  in  the  fiery  wrath  and  hatred  of 
the  moment ;  but  he  refrained,  as  David  refrained  from  slaying  Saul, 
when  the  man  who  had  wronged  him  lay  in  his  power,  sleeping  and  de- 
fenceless, in  the  still  gloom  of  midnight.  Oh !  mes  fr^ies,  vi]:tue  lies  not, 
as  some  think,  in  being  too  pure  for  temptation  to  enter  into  us,  but 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  strength  the  seduction  and  the  power  of  the 
temptation  we  resist.  If  there  be  such  to  whom  like  temptation  never 
oome,  happy  for  them,  their  path  through  life  is  safe  and  easy.  If  they 
never  know  the  delicious  peifume  of  the  rose-garland,  they  never  know 
the  bitterness  of  the  fennel  and  amsrinth;  yet  closer  to  human  sym- 
pathies and  dearer  to  human  hearts — ^nobler,  warmer,  more  natural— is 
the  man  who  loves  and  hates,  errs,  struggles,  and  repents ;  is  quick  to 
joy  and  quick  to  pain ;  who  may  do  wrong  in  haste,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
atoue,  and  who,  though  passing  through  the  fire  of  his  own  thoughts, 
comes  like  gold  worthier  from  Uie  furnace. 

Vane  Castleton  rose  from  that  fell,  sunk  and  degraded  b  his  own  eyea 
for  ever,  with  such  a  hell  raging  in  his  own  heart  as  might  have  satbfied 
die  direst  vengeauce.  He  had  been  thrashed  by  Granville  de  Vigne  as 
a  hound  by  its  keeper ;  he  knew  that  stigma  would  cling  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Monckton,  his  valet,  his  groom,  the  people  of  the  house, 
all  had  seen  it;  seen  bdm  powerless  in  De  Vigne's  grasp;  seen  him 
held  and  lashed,  like  a  yelping  puppy  in  a  hunting-field.  The  tale 
wonld  be  told  in  oirdes  of  all  classes;  it  would  spread  tike  wildfire. 
No  food  so  dear  to  the  generalit]^  as  gossip—Above  all,  gossip  spiced  with 
8candal~it  would  be  known  in  his  dub,  in  his  clique,  all  over  town.  He 
could  not  lounge  into  White's  or  the  Guards'  Club  without  the  men  know- 
ing he  had  been  horse^ipped  by  De  Vigne — De  Vigne,  a  man  too 
popular  and  too  esteemed  for  others  to  discredit  or  condemn  him.  Horse- 
whipped— the  Uackest,  least  irremediable  stigma  that  can  tie  upon  a  man, 
branding  him  a  coward  whom  another  has  treated  as  a  dog.  When  he 
rose,  bruised,  sore,  with  the  white  foam  of  anger  on  his  tips,  and  the  IsAh 
of  De  Vigne's  riding-switch  tinglii^  and  smartine  on  his  shoulders^ 
atang  at  last  with  the  punishment  of  his  own  deeds,  he — ^wfao  had  prided 
himself  on  his  vices  as  other  men  on  their  virtues,  who  had  done  what  he 
chose  without  paying  or  accounting  for  it  to  any  one,  who  had  earned  for 
himself  the  sobnquet  of  ''  Butcher,"  for  the  unscrupulous  cruelty  with 
which  he  cleared  everything  that  lay  in  lus  path  away  from  it,  heedless  of 
mercy  or  justice— he  had  been  punished  for  a  tie  and  an  insult- 
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Eunished  with  such  chastiseineDt  as,  do  what  he  would,  would  cling  to 
18  name,  making  it  shame  to  him  and  ridicule  to  others  as  long  as  his 
life  should  last  Monckton  lost  no  time  in  detailing,  in  that  hot-hed  of 
goflsipry,  a  dub-room,  how  *^  that  dare-devil  De  Vigne  pitched  into  poor 
Vane.  Some  row  about  a  woman — I  don't  know  who ;  but  I  can  swear 
to  the  severity  of  the  thrashing;  and  he  kicked  him  afliewards,  by  Jove! 
he  did.     Somebody  should  send  it  to  the  papers  l** 

Old  Hara,  the  rascally  old  man  who,  Heaven  knows,  had  no  business 
to  throw  pebbles  at  anybody— but  it  is  always  those  who  live  in  the  most 
shattered  elass  houses  that  are  most  busy  at  that  exploit— old  Tiara, 
meeting  him  in  St.  JamesVstreet,  pushed  him  aside  with  his  cane. 

'^  I  don't  know  you,  «ir,  and  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  walk  the  length  of  the 
street  with  you,  unless  the  club  windows  were  empty."  Chuckling  in 
himself,  too,  as  he  said  it;  for  if  his  son's  humiliation  was  unpalatable  to 
him  as  the  first  of  Tiara  blood  that  had  ever  had  such  a  taint  upon  it— 
for  if  they  were  bad  they  were  ga¥ne — to  humiliate  him  himself  was  sweet 
and  highly  amusing  to  the  old  man,  who  had  learnt  in  youth  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Alvanley,  Pierrepoint  and  Brummel,  and  found  the  same  plea- 
sure in  a  sharp  answer  as  his  chaplain  would  have  told  him  to  do  in  a 
•oft  one. 

Alma  Tressillian  was  amply  revenged.     CasUeton's  debts,  his  difficul- 
ties, his  mal  odour  in  general,  crowned  by  the  story  of  his  horsewhippioe 
— a  horsewhipping  that  he  did  not  dare  revenge,  because  of  the  evil  doM 
that  was  the  root  of  the  quarrel,  would  make  England  too  warm,  or  rather 
too  cold,  for  him.     He  could  not  stay  in  town,  cut  by  every  man  worth 
knowing;  all  his  daily  haunts,  the  club,  the  Ring,  Pall-Mall,  and  St. 
James's-street,  would  be  filled  by  old  acquaintance,  who  would  either  drop 
him  entirely,  or  shake  him  o£F  as  plainly  as  they  could;  every  house 
where  he  was  wont  to  dine  or  lounge  away  his  hours  would  be  full  of  the 
itory  that  Major  de  Vigne  had  thrashed  him  for  an  abominable  insult  to 
some  woman ;  town  would  be  closed  to  Castleton  as  effectually  as  though 
everybody  had  ostracised  him.    There  were  only  left  him  casinos  and  Ctais 
R^genoes,  sharpers  and  black-legs,  and  cut  by  his  own  father,  and  sent  to 
Coventry  by  his  own  brothers,  he  slunk  out  of  London  and  out  of  Eng- 
land.   He  lives  at  Paris  and  the  Bads,  devoting  himself,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
traordinarily skilful  ^cart^,  to  roulette  and  trente  et  quarante ;  his  sodety 
is  not  what  one  of  the  ducal  house  of  Tiara  might  reasonably  expect,  and 
they  tell  me  there  is  no  more  dangerous  hand  at  trapping  young  pigeons, 
and  fleecing  them  of  all  their  valuable  feathers,  than  Lord  Vane  Castleton. 
It  is  rather  an  unworthy  office  for  one  of  his  order,  but  chacua  k  leur 
ffofLt,  and  a  man  if  he  be  by  nature  a  coward  and  a  bully,  dishonest  and 
dishonourable,  will  grow  up  so,  whether  he  was  bom  in  an  ivory  cradle  or 
a  strolling  player's  barn.     Nature  will  out,  and  it  will  have  the  best  of 
the  game,  unless  education  be  powerful  indeed,  and  so — Vane  Castleton, 
with  a  great  name,  a  good  position,  and  every  chance  to  make  fair  run- 
ning in  the  race  of  life  if  he  had  chosen,  bom  with  the  nature  of  the 
bully,  the  coward,  and  the  sharper  in  him,  sank  at  last,  despite  all,  to 
their  leveL 
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Her  Majesty's  government  having  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of 
alienating  the  Ionian  Islands  under  certain  circumstances,  upon  the  plea 
that  the  said  islands  are  not  a  possession  of  the  British  crown,  but  a 
separate  and  independent  state — the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands — first 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  afterwards  placed  by  treaty  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  crown,  and  therefore  wittiin  its  prerogative  to  alienate 
them,  according  to  action  taken  without,  but,  according  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  own  admission,  to  be  carried  out  only  with  the  consent  of 
parliament,  much  surprise  has  been  excited  by  this  sudden  undertaking, 
and  a  general  desire  created  to  learn  all  that  is  possible  as  to  the  past 
and  present  history  of  the  Septinsular  Republic,  and  our  relations  to  its 
Greco-Italian  mongrel  population,  in  part  composed  of  the  dregs  of 
Europe,  and  the  most  disaffected  and  criminal  of  the  populations  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Levant,  more  especially  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
where  the  so-called  lonians  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  British 
protection  for  the  commission  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  outrages,  to 
the  terror  of  the  people,  the  irritation  of  the  governments,  and  the  per- 
plexity of  the  British  authorities. 

The  name  of  the  islands  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
lonians,  a  conquering  tribe  from  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  who  migrated 
southwards  at  an  unknown  period,  and  settled  in  Attica  and  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  adjacent  sea  and  islands. 
These  islands  were  early  celebrated  in  Grecian  history,  especially  in  the 
Peloponnesian  wars.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Philip,  Corfu 
adhered  to  the  Macedonians,  whilst  Cephalonia  and  Zante  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  decided  the  destinies 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  fought  between  Santa  Maura  and  Corfu. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  a  naval,  military,  and  political  point  of 
view,  the  importance  of  these  islands  has  been  considerable,  from  the 
most  remote  times  to  the  present,  when  events  are  preparing  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  that  long  pre-eminence. 

The  Romans  protected  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  science  and  the  arts 
lingered  awhile  in  this  asylum  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  kings  of  Naples  got  possession  of  Corfu,  and 
in  the  fourteenth  the  Venetians,  then  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  took 
these  islands  under  their  protection.  But  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
once-powerful  republic  of  Venice,  in  1796,  the  islands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  objiscts  of  the  French  government  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  island  of  Corfu,  the  strategic  importance  of  which, 
in  relation  to  the  efforts  which  France  was  then  making  to  extend  her 
influence  in  the  Levant,  had  been  at  once  felt  by  General  Bonaparte. 
"  Corfu,"  Captain  Whyte-Jervis  says,  in  an  admirable  little  work,  to 
which  we  hasten  to  confess  not  past,  but  future,  obligations,*  '*  having 

*  The  Ionian  Islands  during  the  Present  Century.  By  Captain  Whyte^ervis, 
M.P.    Chapman  and  Hail. 
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for  so  many  centuries  been  the  chief  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Turks,  its  value  was  proportionately  increased  at  a 
time  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  its  decline.''  How  much  more, 
then,  must  not  this  value  have  increased  in  the  present  time?  Every 
augmentation  of  power  conferred  upon  any  Christian  nationality  of 
Turkey  is  virtually  stultifying  what  has  become  to  be  considered  the 
traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  and  the  perpetual  hostility 
to  the  claims  of  the  Greek,  Slavonian,  and  Rouroan  provinces,  the  object 
of  which  has  been  to  support  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
to  bring  the  day  nearer  when  the  Greeks  shall  reclaim  their  ancient 
tenure  in  Byzantium. 

From  Corfu,  also,  the  French  squadron  could,  in  the  event  of  hostilidea, 
sail  up  the  Adriatic,  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Italy,  and  keep  the 
court  of  Naples  in  check,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  island  from  Venice 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Austrians,  having  a  navy  of 
any  importance.  (Thiers,  t.  ix.  ch.  iu  ;  Dam,  Hist,  de  Veoisey  c.  38.) 
'*  The  islands  of  Corfu,  of  Zante,  and  of  Cephalonia,"  Bonaparte  wrote, 
<'  are  of  greater  interest  to  us  than  all  Italy  put  together.  I  tldnk  that, 
if  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  it  would  be  advisable  to  restore  Italy 
to  the  emperor,  and  for  us  to  keep  the  four  islands,  which  are  a  source  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  our  commerce.  The  Turkish  Empire  is  crumbling 
from  day  to  day ;  the  possession  of  these  islands  will  enable  us  to  keep  it 
together,  if  that  is  possible,  or  to  tiike  our  share  of  it."  (Correepondance 
de  Napoleon,  torn.  iii.  p.  235.)  If  this  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Greneral  Bonaparte  with  respect  to  the  French,  is  it  not  the  same  with 
regard  to  ourselves  in  the  present  day  ? 

With  the  island  of  San  Pietro,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  Napoleon  also  said, 
according  to  Montholon,  ^^we  should  be  masters  of  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean." 

But  French  rule  soon  proved  obnoxious  to  the  islanders.  The  abolition 
of  nobiKty  and  of  serfdom  disgusted  the  signori ;  the  cleigymen  were 
irritated  by  the  establishment  of  secular  schools;  and,  according  to 
Bellaire,  "  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  introduce  common 
honesty  and  justice  in  the  public  administration  only  further  alienated  all 
classes." 

The  signori  here  alluded  to  were  among  the  most  c<Mrrupt  of  men. 
Under  the  Venetians  they  were  remarkable  only  for  the  avidity  with 
which  they  sought  after  positions,  which  in  more  civilised  couutries 
appertain  to  the  middle  classes,  and  for  the  servile  way  in  which  they 
cringed  to  their  Italian  masters.  Out  of  the  small  popuUtion  of  Corfu 
alone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  signori  were  annually  chosen  to  pile  up  the 
various  municipal  offices.  It  is  but  natural  that  such  men  should  have 
taken  the  French,  who  precluded  them  from  any  participation  in  the 
municipal  revenues,  in  dislike.  Hence  it  was  that  when,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  Corfu  was  laid  siege  to  by  the  Russo-Turkish  fleet>  the 
natives  rose  in  revolt  and  assisted  the  allies. 

The  Russians  landed  on  the  21st  of  November,  1798,  near  Potamo, 
and,  taking  possession  of  Mount  Olivetto,  shelled  thence  the  town.  Fort 
Abraham,  and  Fort  Neuf.  The  Turks  disembarked  on  the  28th  at 
Paleopolis,  whilst  General  Chabot,  who  had  only  a  force  of  some  eighteen 
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hundred  men,  three,  afterwards  four,  ships,  a  bomb-ketcb,  a  brig,  and 
four  small  galleys,  restricted  himself  to  purely  defensive  operations.  The 
Russians  baring  endeavoured  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the  Turks  by 
oonstmcting  a  battery  on  the  heights  of  Kastradhes,  near  the  convent  of 
St.  Pantaleone,  the  position  was  assailed  on  the  1st  of  December  by  the 
French,  and  the  assailants  driven  from  it,  but  an  attempt  made  at  the 
same  time  against  Mount  Olivetto  fiiiled.  On  the  12th,  the  Russians, 
having  completed  two  new  batteries  on  the  same  heights,  they  reopened 
their  fire,  which  never  ceased  till  the  town  capitulated.  The  Turks  were 
in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  approaching  St.  Saviour's  by  way  of 
Rastradhes,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the  French  squadron,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  night,  escaped  with  a  favourable  breeze.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Greneral  Chabot  attempted  to  dislodge  the  Turks  ;  reinforced 
by  the  Russians,  they  planted  batteries  parallel  with  the  citadel  and  the 
south-east  end  of  the  town,  which  began  their  fire  in  concert  with  that 
on  Mount  Olivetto. 

About  this  time  Commander  Lord  William  Stuart  arrived  in  the 
English  eighteen -gun  brig  El  CorsOj  and  he  imparted  fresh  vigour  to 
the  operations.  It  was  decided  that  a  combined  attack  should  be  made 
upon  three  points  at  once — viz.  the  island  of  Vido,  Fort  Abraham,  and 
Fort  St.  Saviour.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  29th  of  February.  The 
island  of  Vido  was  at  that  epoch  undefended  by  a  fort,  and  it  soon  fell 
before  the  fire  of  eight  hnndi^ed  guns ;  but  the  allies  were  unsuccessful  in 
their  assaults  upon  Fort  Abraham  and  St.  Saviour's. 

The  French  garrison  was,  however,  by  this  time  reduced  to  the  direst 
extremity.  It  had  defended  a  town,  the  fortifications  of  which  required 
a  force  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  men,  for  four  months,  and  it  was 
completely  worn  out  with  the  incessant  watching  and  toil  which  the 
limited  extent  of  the  force  entailed  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  it  was 
suffering  from  the  want  of  materials,  and  of  the  most  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Disease  had  followed  upon  the  train  of  famine,  and  all  further 
resistance  being  unavailing,  it  capitulated  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  by  which  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Ithaca,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  were  constituted  into  a  Septinsular  Re- 
public, vassal  and  tributary  to  the  Porte,  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
principal  and  notable  men  of  the  country.  The  result  is  instructive. 
'*  The  more  ancient  families  of  the  nobility  at  once  recovered  all  their 
former  privileges  and  hereditary  despotism.  Extinguished  fiictions  were 
again  lighted  up,  and  although  a  form  of  local  government  was  established 
in  each  island,  with  a  general  government  at  Corfu,  the  rivalry  of  the 
islands  among  themselves  became  a  real  and  active  struggle  on  the  score 
of  precedency  and  sovereignty.  Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  the  Septinsular  Republic,  and  it  had  already  sunk 
into  the  passive  existence  of  a  political  decrepitude.  Each  of  the  seven 
ialands  had  not  only  become  gnilty  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  their 
general  government,  but  eren,  in  many  instances,  against  the  local 
government;  and  the  whole  of  them  presented  one  scene  of  anarchy, 
robbery,  and  murder."  (Whyte-Jenris,  op  cit.,  p.  29;  and  Vaudon* 
court,  Isles  loniennes,  ch.  ii.) 
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Such  was  the  state  of  aDarchy  that  a  deputation  was  seat  by  the  senate 
to  St  Petersburg  to  request  a  new  constitution,  as  if  laws  made  men  and 
not  men  the  laws ;  and  on  the  2drd  of  November,  1802,  Count  Mooenigo, 
a  2ianti8t  nobleman,  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  framed  in  Rnssia,  and 
which  restored  a  certain  amount  of  tranquillity. 

Napoleon  had,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  the  advantage  which  the 
possession  of  Corfu  would  give  to  the  French,  and  he  obtained  the  cession 
of  the  Septinsular  Republic  to  France  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  secret 
articles  of^the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  7th  of  July,  1807.  The  French,  like  the 
English,  did  their  best  to  conciliate  the  restless,  intriguing,  dissatisfied 
islanders.  To  please  the  people,  the  Greek  religion  was  declared  to  be 
that  of  the  state ;  and,  to  propitiate  the  sigpiori,  no  improvements  were 
made  in  the  courts  of  justice,  wnilst  the  senate  was  nominally  recognised. 
General  Donzelot,  the  French  commandant,  was  also  happily  chosen, 
being  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity.  (Dumas,  Precis  des  Even.  Milit., 
tome  V.)  But  the  result  with  these  model  islanders  was  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

In  the  year  1809,  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  hailing  been  ap- 
prised that  the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante  were  desirous  of 
throwing  over  the  French  and  restoring  the  Septinsular  government, 
ordered  Captain  Spranger  to  proceed  with  a  squadron  and  transports 
with  troops  to  reduce  these  islands.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the 
castle  being  invested,  Zante  capitulated,  and  a  provisional  government 
was  at  once  established.  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca  also  surrendered  without 
resistance.  Cerigo  made  some  show  of  resistance  to  Captain  Jahleel 
Brenton,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  Spartan  to  reduce  it.  ''  It  had  long 
been  a  nest  of  privateers  of  the  very  worst  description,  directed  against 
the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  of  singular  annoyance  to  the  British." 

It  was  different  with  regard  to  Santa  Maura.  Brigadier-General 
Oswald,  after  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Zante,  sailed  on  the  2 1st 
of  March,  1810,  to  reduce  the  island.  General  Camus  had  retired  with 
his  whole  force  (about  a  thousand  men)  within  the  outworks  which  sur- 
rounded the  fortress.  The  outer  field-works,  which  stretched  from  the 
lagoon  to  the  sea,  were  first  carried ;  but  a  more  stubborn  renstanoe  was 
met  with  at  the  next  entrenchment,  and  it  was  only  carried  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  enemy  was,  after  that,  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
from  work  to  work  to  wiUiin  the  forti^ss.  Siege  batteries  were  then 
raised  against  the  latter,  which  opened  fire  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  on 
the  16th  the  garrison  surrendered.  General  Oswald,  having  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  fort,  returned  to  Zante,  to  organise  a  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  five  islands.  A  British  officer  was  appointed  as  chief  of  the 
government  in  each  ;  and  although  a  council  of  presidency,  consisting  of 
four  members,  and  an  administrative  body  of  forty  members,  were  formed 
to  carry  on  the  civil  matters  of  each  island,  yet,  in  reality,  the  British 
commander  was  omnipotent. 

Corfu  was  no  longer  the  dilapidated  fortress  which  General  Chabot  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  defend.  Well  supplied  with  ammunidon,  its  guns 
mounted,  Vido  denuded  of  its  olive-trees,  and  strengthened  by  field- 
works,  it  was  considered  too  strong  to  be  attacked  without  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  General  Donselot,  from  behind  his  citadel,  laughed  at  the 
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imaginary  blockade  which  the  Britbh  government  supposed  woald  be 
effected  by  two  frigates. 

Nothing  dannted,  however,  Colonel  Church  took  possession  of  Pazo^ 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  Corfu  in  the  middle  of  February,  1814, 
with  a  detachment  of  troops,  assisted  by  the  ApoUo  frigate.  The  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  came,  however,  opportunely  to  save 
the  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives,  and  the  island  was,  upon  the  official  orders 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  surrendered  to  General  Sir  James  Campbell,  who  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  name  of  the  allies  generally.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  Russian  representative  at  the  Cong^ress  of 
Vienna,  October,  1814,  and  who  was  afterwards  murdered  when  presi- 
dent of  the  new  republic  of  Greece,  that  the  islands  were  placed  under 
British  protection.  This  distinguished  statesman,  according  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  (Correspondence,  vol.  ix.  p.  629),  said  that,  as  a  Russian 
minister,  he  must  promote  whatever  objects  his  court  might  give  him  in 
charge,  but  that,  as  a  native,  his  opinion  was  that  these  islands,  for  their 
own  happiness  and  prosperity,  should  remain  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  as  the  greatest  maritime  power,  and  the  best  able  to 
secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  their  flag,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
commerce.  The  seven  islands  were  finally,  by  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of 
November,  1816,  formed  in  a  ''single,"  "free,"  and  "independent" 
state,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  was 
to  be  governed  by  a  lord  high  commissioner,  from  whom  it  was  to  receive 
a  constitution. 

The  first  British  representative — Sir  Thomas  Maitland — was,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Whyte-Jervis,  a  man  every  way  suited  to  the  times,  as 
well  as  to  the  position  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  He  saw,  on  his 
arrival,  the  unfitness  of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  government,  which 
in  every  state  must  be  the  effect  of  time,  accompanied  by  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  but,  as  a  constitution  had  to  be  given,  he  drew  one  up,  which, 
placing  as  little  power  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
materially  effected  what  he  considered  should  be  his  primary  obiect — via. 
an  improved  administration  of  the  civil  and  criminal  code,  and  an  ame- 
liorated condition  of  the  peasantry. 

A  legislative  body  of  forty  members,  elected  from  the  seven  islands, 
was  to  assemble  at  Corfu  biennially.  Of  these  forty,  eleven  consisted  of 
the  president  and  five  members  of  the  senate,  the  four  regents  of  the 
larger  islands,  and  one  regent  of  the  smaller  islands ;  these  eleven  formed 
the  primary  council,  were  chosen  by  the  lord  high  commissioner  from  the 
first  assembly,  and  de  jure  formed  part  of  the  subsequent  one.  This 
primary  council  drew  up  a  double  list  of  twenty-nine  persons,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  synclitn ;  from  this  body  six  members  were  chosen  to 
form  the  senate,  and  the  places  of  these  six,  who  received  a  handsome 
pecuniary  allowance,  were  filled  up  by  another  double  list.  The  senate 
was  divided  into  three  departments — viz.  general,  political,  financial ;  each 
department  having  two  senators.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
conduct  of  the  legislative  assembly,  leaving  the  right  of  veto  with  the 
lord  high  commissioner. 

The  incorruptible  uprightness  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  character,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  carried  out  his  reforms,  soon  made  him 
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many  eaemiM.  The  fediag  of  irritation  against  his  govemmeBfe  was, 
howerer,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  cession  of  Parga  to  the  Turks, 
the  Parguinotee  emigrating,  as  a  ooosequenoe,  in  a  mass  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  where  they  soon  formed  one  of  the  most  industrious  portions  of 
the  oommnnity.  The  arrival  of  Capo  d'lstrias  was  also,  with  such  an  ex* 
citable  people,  sufficient  to  create  a  oommotioo,  and  g^o  rise,  indeed,  to 
a  Russian  party.  But  often  minor  matters  brought  about  quarrek,  as  in 
the  instance  oip  the  taxes  voluntarily  imposed  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  cutting  through  the  strip  of  sand  which  joined  Santa  Maura  to 
the  mainUnd,  the  levy  of  which  was  openly  vasisted  with  arms*  The 
worthy  islanders  were  so  accustomed  to  broils,  that  they  could  not  be 
even  made  to  understand  that  they  were  committing  serious  violations  of 
the  laws.  The  sequestration  of  church  property  at  Zante  was  in  a  similar 
way  seised  upon  to  stir  the  people  into  insurrection,  and  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  was  treated  with  mistaken  clemency. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  in  April,  1821,  afforded  a 
new  and  ample  excuse  for  disturbances  among  the  restless  and  discon* 
tented  islanders.  A  proelamation  of  the  strictest  neutrality  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  notwithstanding  thb,  the  youth  of  the  islands,  and  espeeialiy 
of  Cephalonia,  took  up  the  cause  with  enthusiasm.  A«  these  patriots 
would  not  return  to  their  country,  even  when  summoned,  decrees  of  per« 
petual  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property  were  issued  against  some 
of  the  most  notorious  offenders.  Cephalonian  ships,  that  had  joined  the 
€ause  with  British  colours,  were  also  declared  to  be  pirates.  As  is  too 
commonly  the  case  with  the  Greeks,  the  natural  lawlessness  of  the  people 
broke  out  in  such  unwarrantable  acts  of  cruelty,  that  public  opinion  was 
soon  turned  against  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Cerigo  massacred  fori^ 
ona  Turks,  men  and  women,  in  cold  blood.  The  Zantiotes  fired  on  the 
English  when  protecting  the  lives  of  a  few  shipwrecked  Osmanlis.  At 
last  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  at  that  time  acting  for  the  lord  high  com* 
missioner,  was  obliged  to  disarm  the  peasantry,  and  a  decided  improve^ 
ment  in  their  conduct  dated  from  that  epoch,  for,  when  every  roan  went 
to  a  festival,  armed  with  gun  and  dagger,  they  were  used  in  every  broil, 
and  the  consequences  were  murders  of  fluent  ooeurrenoe,  from  which 
arose  long-standing  family  feuds. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  he  had  found  a  peasantry  ground  down  by  the  usurious 
loans  of  their  landlords,  judges  openly  bribed,  and  a  treasury  containing 
but  three  obolis;  at  the  epoch  of  his  death  (January  17,  1824)  the 
peasantry  were  already  relieved  from  bondage,' justice  was  honourably 
administered,  government  employes  were  handsomely  paid,  roads  cut^ 
through  the  islands,  the  town  of  Corfu  embeliished,  a  mole  and  aqueduct 
were  carried  on  at  Zante,  the  churches  repaired,  public  credit  restored, 
and  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifity^seven  doUars.  It  would  be  imagined  that  sudi 
zesults  obtained,  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  steady  increase  of 
cultivation,  comfort,  and  population,  in  the  country  and  villages,  a  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  people  progressing  rapidly  in  wealth,  morality,  and 
dvilisation,  would  have  met  with  the  approbation,  if  not  the  gratitude,  of 
all  classes.     Not  so  with  the  lonians  ;  they  only  heaped  scurrilous  abuse 
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upon  the  memory  of  the  man  who  loft  hii  life  in  endeavours  to  benefit 
their  condition. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  suoceeded  by  Sir  Frederiok  Adam,  who  still 
farther  improved  Corfu,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  ensured  to  the 
town  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water.  He  was  sueoeeded  by  Lord 
Nugent,  whose  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  further  improvement 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  Schools  were  likewise  protected,  and  the  islanders 
were  encouraged  by  every  means  to  follow  an  industrious  course.  But, 
as  with  his  predecessors,  all  his  endeavours  for  the  public  welfisre  could 
not  shelter  him  from  the  abuse  and  slanders  of  those  who  felt  the  irksome* 
ness  of  a  government  which  inculcated  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  This 
ill  feeling  at  last  broke  out  into  a  serious  difierence  between  the  members 
of  the  legfislative  assembly  and  Lord  Nugent's  successor,  Major^General 
Sir  Howvd  Douglas.  The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  was 
taken  at  home,  and  was  against  the  assembly.  The  opinion  of  the  pro- 
tecting sovereign  was,  however,  treated  with  indifiference,  and  the  aa- 
sembly  was  dissolved  for  a  first  time. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  successive  clamours  and  intrigues  of  revolu- 
tionary zealots  or  disappointed  placemen  had  thus  so  seriously  embarrassed 
the  government  of  every  loni  high  commissioner,  Lord.  Seaton,  the 
next  in  succession,  believed  himself  justified  in  proposins^  fundamental 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  1817.  He  recommended  to  the  home 
government  to  give  entire  freedom  to  the  press,  to  vest  the  control  o? er 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  country  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
to  extend  the  sufirage,  and  to  make  the  electoral  system  perfectly  free 
from  any  government  interference.  This  was  in  the  year  1848,  when 
Europe  had  been  seixed  with  a  republican  fever ;  so,  to  do  like  others,  the 
lonians,  in  the  face  of  the  proposed  concessions,  attacked  the  towns  of 
Argostoli  and  Lixuri  in  open  dayli^t  They  were,  however,  at  once 
repulsed  by  the  few  men  on  guard,  and  the  ringleaders  were  punished. 
Four  demagogues  had  also  to  be  forthwith,  banished  for  abusing  the 
newly-granted  freedom  of  the  press. 

Sir  Henry  Ward,  who  succeeded  Lord  Seaton,  ad<^ted  a  policy  of  con* 
ciliation  and  concession  like  his  predecessor,  and  he  began  by  giving  a 
complete  amnesty  to  rioters,  rebels,  and  exiles.  It  was  consequently  not 
long  before  he  was  taught  the  difference  between  the  Ionian,  endowed 
with  all  the  benefits  of  a  most  liberal  constitution,  creating  disturbances 
from  an  utter  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  rising  of  the 
Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles,  writhing  under  a  tyranny  which  could 
not  be  borne.  Riots  again  broke  out  in  Cephalonia,  and  in  August,  1849, 
aqpae  of  the  native  gentry  living  in  the  more  remote  districts  were 
murdered,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  by  peasants 
instigated  by  some  of  the  demagogues  of  the  Greek  faction.  Sir  Henry 
Ward  punished  the  assassins,  but  failed  to  bring  the  instigators  to  aooount, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  this  mistaken  lenity  on  the  islanders  was  only 
further  to  encourage  the  disaffected. 

The  first  parliament,  which  met  in  1850,  returned  every  demagogue 
of  note — journalists  whom  Lord  Seaton  had  banished  for  the  most 
flagrant  libels — men  whom  the  brigands  of  Cephalonia  had  claimed  as 
accomplices,  some^  indeed,  without  a  farthing  of  private  means,  and  ready 
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for  the  moftt  desperate  acts.  The  members  of  this  party  called  themaeWes 
the  *'  Inexorables,"  and  they  were  opposed  to  all  conciliation  and  all 
compromise,  not  only  with  the  existing  government,  but  with  any  govern- 
ment not  of  a  purely  republican  form.  Sir  Henry  Ward  having  somi 
discovered  that  he  had  conferred  upon  this  people  an  amount  of  liberty 
for  which  they  were  wholly  unfitted,  and  that  the  change  of  government 
aimed  at  was  simply  a  change  of  property,  to  be  arriv^  at,  if  necessary, 
by  the  disorganisation  of  society  itseir,  was  forced  to  prorogue  parliament. 
The  recess  was  then  taken  up  in  weeding  out  this  extreme  revolutionary 
party,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Sir  Henry  Ward's  government  mat* 
ters  went  on  more  smoothly. 

In  1855,  Sir  Henry  Ward  was  relieved  by  Sir  John  Young,  and  in 
the  course  of  1858  the  cabinets  of  Europe  were  surprised  at  hearing  that 
an  English  lord  high  commissioner,  wearied  with  the  petty  vexations  of 
Ionian  administration,  had  advocated  the  cession  of  six  of  the  islands  to 
Greece,  and  the  conversion  of  Corfu  into  a  British  colony.  <<  Europe," 
says  Captain  Whyte-Jervis,  <*  naturally  inquired  whether  Great  Britain 
had  forgotten  the  nature  of  the  important  trust  reposed  in  her  in  this 
matter.  The  Ionian  Islands  had  not  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
England  merely  to  add  to  British  power,  or  please  the  lonians.**  And 
again :  '^  Having  accepted  the  trust,  England  had  for  forty  years  faith- 
fullv  performed  her  duty.  She  had  found  a  people  subject  to  a  despotic 
military  power,  and  had  endowed  them  with  a  free  constitution.  She  had 
found  a  peasantry  ground  down  by  their  signori,  and  imbued  with  the 
grossest  ignorance;  she  emancipated  them  from  their  moral  serfdom,  pro- 
moted instruction  in  every  way,  and  established  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law  for  high  as  well  as  poor.  The  protection  afforded  by  her  flag  had 
brought  wealth  to  their  merchants,  and  the  macadamised  road  she  had 
constructed,  even  to  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Mountain  of  Cephaloiiia, 
had  opened  the  advantages  of  the  numerous  excellent  harbours  to  the 
farmers'  produce.  The  revenue,  which  in  1849  had  increased  to  132,904/., 
rose  in  1854  to  139,511/.;  in  1856  to  184,646/.;  and  in  1858  to 
201,276/.  (It  is  to  be  observed  that  England  has  never  made  the  lonians 
pay  for  thb  protectorate,  or  support  the  garrison.  Rome  and  many  modem 
nations  would  have  acted  very  differently.)  The  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  1829,  had  been  to  the  value  of  30,465/. ; 
in  1845  it  rose  to  209,612/. ;  in  1851  to  253,202/. ;  in  185S  to  423,903/. 
Zante,  with  its  admirably  cultivated  valley ;  Cephalonia,  with  its  rugged 
heights  turned  into  terraces  of  vineyards;  Ithaca,  with  its  flourishing 
Black  Sea  trade ;  Santa  Maura,  with  her  numerous  little  freeholds, — such 
were  the  fruits  of  British  protection,  which  we  were  asked  to  hand  over 
to  a  government  which  was  unable  to  protect  property,  public  or  private." 

The  British  ministry  hastened  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Young.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  despatched  as  lord 
high  commissioner  extraordinary  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  and 
explain  the  views  entertained  by  her  Majesty's  government.  Arrived  at 
Corfu  in  November,  1858,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  her  Majesty,  ever 
solicitous  of  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  whom  she  either  governs  or 
protects,  was  earnestly  desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  State 
should  enjoy  every  advantage  which  was  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of 
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Paris  of  1815.  The  existing  state  of  things  was,  hovrever,  derived  from 
a  source  higher  than  the  will  of  any  single  state,  whether  sovereign  or 
subordinate.  It  constituted  a  portion  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The 
court  of  England,  he  added,  recognises  her  duties  under  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  has  never  had  eiUier  the  intention  or  the  desire  to  renounce 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  he  termed 
"  a  certain  effervescence  on  the  subject  of  union  with  Greece"  prevailed, 
but,  he  added,  he  also  found  in  all  quarters  a  body  of  intelligent  opinion, 
indifferent  or  even  averse  to  immediate  union.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  men  of  property,  the  men  of 
business,  the  men  who  had  a  stake  in  the  well-being  and  social  progress 
of  the  islands,  to  effect  additional  reforms  in  the  constitution.  These  were 
ably  framed,  but  were  at  once  rejected  by  the  demagogic  majority  of 
parliament,  who  came  to  the  resolution  that  an  assembly  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  *^  Union  with  Greece"  should  not  permit  any  less 
sacred  name  to  pass  its  lips. 

But  her  Majesty's  government,  at  that  time  sensible  that  such  a  union 
would  be  only  disastrous  to  the  lonians,  refused  to  submit  the  petition  of 
the  legislative  assembly  adopted  in  favour  of  union  to  the  powers  of 
Europe.  It  declared  that  her  Majesty  could  neither  consent  to  abandon 
the  obligation  she  had  undertaken,  nor  could  she  convey  nor  permit 
any  application  to  any  other  power  in  furtherance  of  any  similar 
design. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  Europe  has  been  again  surprised  by 
an  offer  to  give  up  the  Ionian  Ishinds  to  Greece.  Whether  as  a  grateful 
return  for  the  proposed  election  of  a  British  prince  as  king  of  the  country, 
or  for  some  other  occult  motive,  has  not  been  made  manifest.  Certam 
it  is  that  even  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Greece  by  a  British  prince 
would  not  absolve  England  of  its  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  conferring 
that  protectorate.  Something  has  been  said  as  to  giving  an  example  of 
the  modem  notion  of  the  rights  of  nationalities,  and,  in  as  far  as  the  prin- 
ciple is  concerned,  such  may  have  great  weight ;  but  when  we  turn  to 
the  practice,  how  far  are  such  principles  regarded  ra  the  conduct  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  to  Poland,  or  of  Turkey  to  the  Slavonian,  Rouman,  or  Greek 
provinces  ?  Could  Denmark  afford  to  poll  the  votes  of  Holstein  for  dis- 
memberment, Austria  the  Hungarians  or  Venetians,  or  the  Pope  the 
Romans  ?  The  example,  then,  to  be  afforded  by  the  proposed  manu- 
mission of  the  lonians  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  insignificant  Some- 
thing has  also  been  said  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  lonians,  but 
there  are  no  people  so  fallen  as  not  to  be  capable  of  gradual  improvement. 
We  have  done  much  to  spoil  the  lonians,  as  we  do  in  India,  by  over 
leniency.  The  manifest  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  all  that 
concern  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well-being  of  the  Ionian  State  under 
British  rule  fully  attests  what  might  be  done  by  a  prolonged,  kindly,  yet 
firm  control.  Something  has  also  been  said  by  a  well-known  party  in 
this  country  as  to  a  useless  expenditure  retorted  upon  by  ingratitude. 
But  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Ionian  State  ought  to  enable  it  to  more 
than  pay  for  that  protectorate  which  has  brought  with  it  so  improved  a 
position  in  the  social  scale. 
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Loid  Palmenton  has  avowed  that  the  whole  questioii  is  stUi  in  embryo; 
in  fact,  precisely  in  that  position  which  is  most  wanting  in  those  details 
which  are  essential  to  its  ever  bein^  oanied  out.  First,  Greece  has  to 
elect  a  sovereign  in  whom  the  British  government  can  place  confidence — 
confidence  that  he  will  govern  the  country  internally  well  and  upon  liberal 
principles,  and  externally  abetain  from  aggression  on  his  neighbours — 
before  even  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  tlM  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  G^reeoe.  But  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  sin^e 
will  of  the  British  crown  to  do  so,  and  before  the  islands  can  be  ceded, 
the  consent  of  the  powers  who  plaoed  them  under  the  protectorate  of 
England  must  be  obtained.  Again,  before  a  people  are  transferred  to 
another  power,  it  is  necessary  that  their  will  shall  be  known,  and  there 
may  be  among  the  most  intelligent,  roost  prosperous,  and  most  infiaential 
classes,  an  unwillingness  to  the  trsasfer.  Above  aU,  supposing  such  a 
transfer  to  take  place,  it  would  be  right  that  Greece  should  undertake  by 
treaty  not  to  alienate  the  islands  to  any  other  power,  because  it  is  qmte 
clear  that  there  might  be  arrangements  by  which  thes*  islands  might 
come  into  the  possession  of  some  other  power  than  Greece,  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  the  general  interests  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  If.  Great 
Britain  falls  to  see  the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  these 
islands,  other  powers  may  not  be  so  blind  to  these  advantages.  When 
the  god  Termmus,  who  resisted  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  submitted  to  ihe 
authority  of  the.  Emperor  Hadrian,  it  was,  Gibbon  says,  scarcely  in  his 
power  to  place  the  superiority  of  his  predecessor  in  a  more  conspicuous 
light  than  by  thus  confessing  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending 
the  conquest  of  Trajan.  Are  we  ever  to  go  on  degenerating  thus  under 
a  faltering  ministry  and  a  clique  void  of  patriotism  ?  Not,  at  all  events, 
in  this  first  retrograde  step.  Even  her  Majesty's  government  cannot 
carry  out  so  important  a  cession  without  the  consent  of  parliament^  and 
if  the  ministry  are  not,  as  would  appear,  backing  out  of  the  false  position 
they  have  placed  themselves  in,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  ever  ob* 
tain  a  majority  on  such  a  question  in  an  English  House  of  Peers  or 
Commons.  The  thing  is,  indeed,  already  visionary,  if  not  utterly  im- 
practicable, upon  their  own  showing,  and  it  was  probably  a  aop  to  gratify 
Greek  vanity  when  busy  caressing  our  own  national  pride. 

"It  is  my  belief,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1861,  "it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  the  safely  of  Europe — I 
might  even  say  against  its  immediate  tranquillity — as  connected  with  the 
state  and  course  of  the  great  Eastern  question,  if  England  were  to  apply 
to  the  powers  of  Europe  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  the  protectorate  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them  to  Greece.  Consider, 
again,  the  bearing  of  this  union,  if  it  took  place,  upon  the  condition  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Greek  prorinces  of  Turkey.  What !  are  we  to  say 
to  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Mt  is  so  intolerable  that  you  should 
remain  apart  from  the  kingdom  which  has  its  capital  at  Athens,  that  we 
will  disturb  the  European  arrangements,  and  remove  forthwith  the  pro- 
tectorate of  England,  in  deferonce  to  the  principle  of  nationality  ?'  And 
could  we,  at  the  same  time,  say  to  the  people  of  Candia,  of  Thessaly,  or  of 
Albania,  '  You  shall  remain,  not  under  a  Christian  protectorate,  but  under 
a  Muhammedan  sovereignty,  and  your  desire  for  nationality  shall  remain 
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uDgratified— a  Christian  protectorate  was  too  bad  for  others,  a  Turkish 
dominion  is  good  enough  for  you  T  " 

It  must  have  been  with  some  such  feelings  that  the  German  prince  de- 
clined the  crown  of  Greece,  except  upon  the  consideration  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  certain  islands  and  Greek  provioces  now  under  Mubammedan 
rule — an  annexation  which  must  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

Or,  as  Captain  Whyte- Jervis  puts  it^  *'  Has  the  time  come  for  Turkey 
to  cease  being  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ?  Is  the  Greece  of 
1863  so  improved  on  that  of  1868,  that  we  can  now  trust  to  her  charge 
a  people  we  could  not  then  ?  Has  the  Eastern  question  so  altered  its 
gravity,  that  her  Majesty  can  now  ask  of  the  powers  of  Europe  that  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  in  1859,  she  solemnly 
assured  the  lonians  she  could  not  ?  Was  the  Crimean  war  a  gross  poli- 
tical blunder  P  And  were  the  tens  of  thousands  who  perished  in  it  use- 
lessly slaughtered  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  will  arise  when  we 
do  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  for  it  cannot  be  that  this  great 
country  should  desire  to  visit  on  a  happy  and  industrious  population  the 
punishment  due  to  those  few  unprincipled  demagogues,  whose  rantings 
are  not  heard  beyond  the  small  sphere  they  live  in,  by  ceding  them  to  a 
country  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Neither  can  it  be  that  we  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  responsibilities,  which  are  incumbent  on  the  position  which  we 
hold  in  Europe,  to  save  a  few  thousands  of  pounds." 

There  is  an  exception  to  take  to  one  part  of  this  argument.  Great 
Britain  did  not  engage  with  France  and  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  war 
solely  to  uphold  the  Osmanli  Empire^  but  also  to  prevent  the  stupendous 
encroachment  openly  projected  by  Russia,  in  taking  the  Greeks  under 
her  protection.  The  aggrandisement  of  Russia  is  one  question,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  independence  of  Gi^eece  are 
others.  And  it  is  as  much  to  prevent  the  one,  as  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  and  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  that  it  behoves  Great 
Britain  to  hold  by  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Not  that  the 
prosperity  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Christian — Slavonian,  Houman,  and  Greek 
-—provinces  of  Turkey,  are  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  tlie  rule  of 
the  Osmanlis,  but  that  it  is  the  key-stone  of  modern  policy  to  support  a 
bigoted,  corrupt,  and  false  system,  in  order  to  prevent  others  profiting 
too  largely  by  the  establishment  of  a  correct  state  of  things. 
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Thb  army  of  the  Crimea,  consisting  of  27,600  French  (the  French  say 
30,204),  7000  Turks,  and  27,000  English,  advanced,  as  is  well  known, 
from  the  place  of  landing  as  a  movable  colamn,  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
reserve  or  base  of  operations ;  and  the  place  of  honour,  or  the  left,  upon  the 
firmness  of  which,  in  case  of  attack,  the  fate  of  the  whole  army  would  be 
dependent,  was  given  to  the  English.  Hitherto,  the  French  had  alwaya 
taken  the  right,  and  there  was  something  like  archness  in  Lord  Raglan's 
remark,  that  although  the  French  were  bent  upon  taking  precedence  of 
him,  their  courtesy  still  gave  him  the  post  of  danger.  It  was  oc- 
cupying this  position  that  first  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  enemy 
on  the  fialganak. 

The  force  which  Mr.  Kinglake  estimates  confronted  the  French  upon 
the  heights  of  Alma  were  1 3,000  men  and  36  guns,  and  that  which  con- 
fronted the  English  was  a  force  of  26,000  men,  with  86  guns.  So  that 
the  English,  with  the  same  amount  of  troops  (minus  the  7000  Turks,  who 
were  with  the  French)  as  the  French,  had  to  engage  double  the  number 
of  the  enemy.  The  French  and  Turks  were  further  supported  by  the  fire 
of  nine  war-steamers,  and  they  had  nothing  to  fear  for  their  left,  wluch 
was  protected  by  the  English.  The  position  attacked  by  the  French  pre- 
sented some  physical  difiBculties,  but  was  defended  by  no  field-works.  The 
position  attacked  by  the  English  was  entrenched,  and  comprised  the  Kur- 
ganah  Hill — the  key  of  the  whole  defence. 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud's  plan,  as  exposed  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  combat,  was  to  advance  and  seize  upon  the  West  Cliff, 
supported  by  the  war-steamers,  combined  with  an  attack  upon  the  left 
front  also,  by  the  French.  The  English  force  was  to  file  away  obliquely, 
in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank  !  It  was  decided  that  Bosquet 
should  advance  upon  the  West  Cliff  at  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that,  two  hours  later,  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces  should  begin  their  march 
upon  the  enemy's  position. 

Bosquet  did  move  at  half-past  five,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  main  body 
of  the  allies  was  in  movement.  But  the  oblique  movement  to  the  east 
imposed  a  long  and  toilsome  evolution  upon  the  English,  which  was 
further  added  to  by  the  necessity  for  moving  the  baggage- train  in  the 
same  direction.  Hence  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  that  the 
English  were  behindhand,  a  thing  which  so  sorely  vexed  the  French. 

A  competent  authority,  and  one  who  is  entitled  all  the  more  to  an 
opinion,  as  being  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Englishman — General 
George  Klapka — says  upon  this  incident,  in  his  valuable  little  work  '^  The 
War  in  the  East,"  p.  87,  "  Lord  Raglan  was  quite  right — though  St. 
Amaud  took  it  in  bad  part — to  await  the  first  success  of  the  French  ere 
he  commenced  an  attack  with  his  own  troops ;  for  to  ensure  victory,  it 
was  requisite  first  to  shake  the  Russian  left  wing,  and  dislodge  them  from 
the  road  to  Sebastopol ;  then  was  the  time  for  the  English  to  fall  upon 
the  Russian  right  wing.     At  the  continued  importunities  of  St.  Amaad, 


•  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea;  its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  iu  Prooess 
down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  JEtaglan.    By  Alexander  William  Ein^ake,  Esq. 
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however,  Lord  Raglan  conceded  the  point,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  considerable  loss  to  the  allies,  and  only  the  partial  defeat  of  the 
enemy." 

And  so  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not.  When  the  movement  of 
the  English  was  delayed,  the  advance  of  Bosquet's  column  was  also  un- 
wisely suspended.  (The  war-steamers  did  not  open  fire  till  10.20,  a.m.) 
When  Lord  Raglan  met  St.  Arnaud  on  a  mound  or  tumulus,  he  clearly 
intimated  to  the  French  marshal  that  with  such  a  body  of  cavalry  as  the 
enemy  had  in  the  plain,  he  would  not  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  which 
disposes  of  the  notion  entertained  by  the  French  that  Lord  Raglan  stood 
engaged  to  turn  ihe  enemy's  right ;  and  lastly,  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  of 
Lord  Raglan's,  that  when  the  allies  reached  the  ground  which  sloped 
down  towards  the  Alma,  the  heads  of  our  leading  columns  were  abreast  of 
the  French  skirmishers. 

In  deploying,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans's  division  was  so  pressed  upon  by 
Prince  Napoleon's  division  on  his  right,  that  he  was  driven  to  encroach 
upon  Sir  George  Brown's  division  to  his  left,  and  he,  not  seeing  this,  did 
not  go  farther  to  the  left  also,  and  the  consequence  was,  his  right  regiment 
(the  7th  Fusiliers)  was  overlapped  by  Pennefather's  brigade.  The  fault 
was  not  retrieved,  and  led  to  much  confusion. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  description  of  the  battle  that  ensued,  has  availed 
himself  of  a  large  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  flrom  Russian 
sources.  This,  considering  that  hitherto  almost  all  detailed  descriptions 
have  been  French,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  and  importance  of  this  first 
English  account  of  the  combat  The  Russians,  we  are  told,  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  English  were  good  seamen  but  thoroughly 
worthless  as  soldiers — an  erroneous  opinion  entertained  by  others  than 
Russians.  When  they  saw  the  red  coats  coming  on  in  line,  only  two 
deep,  they  could  not  believe  that  with  so  fine  a  thread  as  that  the  English 
general  was  really  intending  to  confront  their  massive  columns. 

The  enemy's  artillery  did  not  open  till  half-past  one  o'clock,  when  our 
leading  infantry  divisions  were  halted,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie 
down.  The  First  Division  having  also  come  within  ran^,  it  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  line  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  effected  the 
manoeuvre  so  successfully  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  Guards 
and  Highlanders  well  extended,  and  competent  to  act  along  the  whole 
length  of  that  superb  line. 

But  although  Lord  Raglan  had  advanced  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment, he  still  conceived  that  the  operation  determined  upon  by  the  French 
ought  to  take  full  effect  before  he  engaged  the  English  army  in  an  assault 
upon  the  enemy's  heights ;  so  the  men  had  to  lie  down  for  a  most  incon- 
venient length  of  time,  exposed  to  a  well-sustained  fire  from  thirty  guns. 

When  this  long  trial  of  passive,  enduring  courage  came  to  an  end,  and 
a  movement  forward  was  made,  with  swarms  of  skirmishers  thrown 
forward,  our  infantry  were  further  delayed  and  thrown  into  trouble  by 
the  firing  of  the  village  of  Burliuk.  In  the  mean  time.  Bosquet's  division, 
pushing  through  the  village  of  Almatamack,  had  begun  to  climb  the 
vineyaid  slopes,  firing  away  briskly,  we  are  told,  at  nothing !  A  young 
officer  observed  to  Lord  Raglan,  '*  The  French,  my  lord,  are  warmly  en- 
gaged." Lord  Raglan  answered,  *'  Are  they  ?  1  cannot  catch  any  re- 
turn fire."     *'  His  practised  ear  had  told  him  what  we  now  know  to  be 
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the  truth.  No  troope  were  opposed  to  the  advanee  of  Bosquet's  eoliuniui 
iu  this  part  of  the  field ;  but  it  is  the  oustooi  of  French  skirmishers,  whea 
they  get  into  thick  ground  near  an  enemV)  to  be  continually  firing.  They 
do  this  partly  to  show  the  chiefs  behind  them  what  progress  they  are 
making,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  order  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
scene." 

The  artillery  began  the  ascent,  and  the  active  Zonaves  manned  the  clifF 
before  any  enemy  had  been  encottntered.  A  whole  battalion,  Mr.  King^ 
ake  says,  in  opposition  to  the  French  reports,  had  gained  the  summit, 
and  were  drawn  up  and  formed  on  the  plateaa  before  a  shot  had  been 
fired  by  the  enemy.  It  was  only  then,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  from  the  deck  of  one  of  our  ships 
of  war,  that  the  enemy  brought  up  four  guns  and  opened  fire.  The  fact 
was,  that  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  turning 
movement,  and  having  made  no  provision  for  it,  he  now  wildly  deter- 
mined to  engage  a  portion  of  his  scanty  force  in  a  tedious  march  from 
his  right  hand  to  his  left.  Bosquet,  however,  maintained  his  position, 
and  the  annals  of  the  French  artillery  record  with  pride,  that  with  twelve 
pieces  he  engaged  and  overpowered  no  less  than  forty  of  the  enemy's  light 
guns.  Prince  MentschikofF  having  afterwards  recalled  his  troops,  Bosquet 
remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  combat  undisturbed  on  the  plateau, 
without  having  been  engaged  in  any  conflict,  we  are  told,  except  with 
the  enemy's  artillery.* 

Prince  Napoleon's  and  Canrobert's  divisions  were  next  ordered  up  to 
support  Bosquet's  position  towards  his  left,  and  Lord  Raglan  awaited  till 
they  had  gained  the  first  heights  before  he  began  his  forward  movement. 
Unfi)rtunately,  Canrobert's  division  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing his  g^ns  round  by  Almatamack,  while  Prince  Napoleon's  division 
"  hung  iMick  in  the  valley."  The  heads  of  the  divisions  enjoyed  good 
shelter  under  the  heights,  but  the  masses  in  the  rear  were  peppered,  till 
they  began  to  complain  that  they  were  being  ^'  massacred." 

Lord  Raglan,  seeing  that  the  French  could  not  gain  the  heights,  that 
Bosquet's  division  had  become  worse  than  useless,  and  naturally  annoyed 
at  his  men  being  kept  so  long  under  the  enemy's  fire,  then  gave  the  order 
to  advance.  The  whole  of  the  foremost  line  ^  rose  alert  ftom  the  ground, 
dressed  well  their  ranks,  and  then,  having  a  front  of  two  miles,  with  a 
depth  of  only  two  men,  marched  grandly  down  the  slope." 

Evans's  task  was  a  difficult  one.  He  had  the  burning  village  before 
him,  which  obliged  him  to  divide  his  force,  and  he  sustained  great  loss  in 
his  advance  upon  the  bridge  and  causeway.  The  Light  Division,  under 
Sir  Gkorge  Brown,  however,  moved  forward  ag^nst  the  Great  Redoubt. 
It  had  to  ibrce  its  way  through  vineyards,  gardens,  and  enclosures,  and 
over  the  river,  and  Sir  George  himself  was  the  first  to  gain  the  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  whole  Light  DiTiaion, 
carrying  with  it  the  19th  and  95th  Regiments,  followed.  One  Russian 
column— a  Kazan  corps — was  driven  back,  another  became  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  the  7tn  Fusiliers,  which  lasted  until  almost  the  end  of  the 

*  The  Author  of  the  *'  Pr^s  Historique,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  speaks  of 
<<  quelquee  tirailleurs  enemis**  as  having  been  driven  back;  and  De  Basancourt 
only  notices  some  fifty  Cossacks  as  having  been  on  the  crest  of  the  hiU  at  the  time 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  skirmishers  of  D* Autemanre's  column. 
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battle.  But  still  the  Light  Diviflion,  headed  by  General  Godrington, 
moved  onwards  amidst  tremendous  elaughter,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Great  Redoubt — ^yonng  Anstruther  dying  on  the  parapet,  with  the  coburs 
of  the  Royal  Welsh  folded  over  him — constitutes  not  only  a  few  stirring 
and  well-told  pages  in  the  narrative,  but  an  incident  ever  honourable  to 
the  British  infantry. 

Where  were  the  supports  ?  The  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion is  a  lengthy  criticism,  as  usual,  illustrated  by  antecedents  which  only 
a  civilian  would  have  ventured  upon.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  either 
had  received  no  orders  to  move  up,  or  he  failed  to  do  so.  Airey  and  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  interfered,  and  the  First  Division  moved  forwards  at 
length  in  support  of  the  Light  Division.  But  even  then  there  was 
hesitation. 

'^  *  The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed ;  ought  it  not  to  fall 
back  p*  exelained  a  mysterious  voice.  But  when  the  gallant  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  heard  this  saying,  his  blood  rose  so  high,  that  the 
answer  he  gave — impassioned  and  fieir  resounding — was  of  a  quality  to 
govern  events : 

^'  '  It  is  better,  sir,  that  every  man  of  her  Majesty's  Guards  should  lie 
dead  upon  the  field  than  that  they  should  now  turn  their  backs  upon*  the 
enemy.'     Doubts  and  questionings  ceased.    The  division  went  forward." 

Unfortunately,  alresudy  there  was  nearly  an  end  of  the  precious 
moments  in  which  it  was  possible  for  the  First  Division  to  bring  an  effec- 
tive support  to  the  troops  in  the  Great  Redoubt.  The  men  of  Codring- 
ton's  foree  saw  they  were  alone-*-still  alone — upon  the  hill-side.  A 
battery  was  first  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
gathering  of  Russian  troops.  The  Vladimir  column  led  the  van.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  for  a  moment  taken  for  French.  Twice  the  fatal  signal 
to  retire  was  sounded  before  our  men  would  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
parapet  to  withdraw  under  heavy  fire.  Nor  does  Mr.  Kinglake  say  from 
whom  this  untoward  order  came. 

At  the  moment  this  retreat  began,  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  bank.  The  Grenadiers  were  also  moving  up  on  the 
right,  and  the  Coldstreams  on  the  lef^.  Meeting  the  Light  Dirision  in 
retreat  on  their  advance,  threw  the  Fusilier  Guards  into  momentary  con- 
fusion. And  where  was  Lord  Raginn  at  this  crisis  in  affairs  ?  On  one 
of  the  high  knolls  jutting  up  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Telegraph 
Height — ^the  same  height  which  the  French  always  write  of  as  the  key 
of  the  whole  position,  and  which,  when  they  had  captured  it,  they  de- 
clared the  battle  was  over.  How  he  got  there  we  must  leave  Mr.  King- 
lake,  who  was  with  him,  to  relate,  although  the  position,  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  without  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  plan.  Lorn  Raglan  was,  in  fact,  in  the  rear 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army,  between  its  advanced  columns  and  its 
reserve,  between  the  English  and  the  French,  and  between  the  Russian 
right  and  left.  It  was  from  this  commanding  point  that  Lord  Raglan 
had  the  deep  vexation  of  watching  the  gallant  and  successful  onslaught 
on  the  key  of  the  position— the  Great  Redoubt— -and  he  had  to  bear  the 
onguish  of  finding  the  ground  where  he  longed  to  see  the  supports  march- 
ing up  was  still  left  bare,  till  our  gallant  soldiers  were  forced  to  relinquish 
their  capture,  and  retreat  in  clusters  down  the  hilU    While  Lord  Raglan 
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was  ia  this  position,  a  French  aide-de-camp  came  up  in  great  haste,  ask- 
ing for  support  for  the  French,  who  had  eight  battalions  opposed  to  them 
on  the  right.  Prince  Napoleon*s  division  had  got  involved  in  that 
difficulty  of  movement  which  caused  it  and  D'Aurelle's  brigade  to  be  "  in 
mere  order  of  march  during  all  the  critical  period  of  the  battle."  It  was 
Canrobert's  division,  reinforced  by  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  that  had  sepa- 
rated itself  of  its  own  good  will  from  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  that  was 
opposed  to  the  eight  Russian  battalions,  and  had  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  for 
succour. 

The  head  of  Canrobert's  division  was  forced  to  yield  under  the  pres- 
sure of  KiriakofiTs  great  column.  Prince  Napoleon  and  D'Aurelle  were 
hopelessly  entangled ;  Bosquet  was  lying  '<  perdu''  on  the  uplands  of  the 
West  Cliff ;  the  English  Light  Division  was  in  retreat ;  and  the  Guards 
were  moving  forward,  when,  at  Lord  Raglan's  desire,  Colonel  Dickson 
brought  up  two  guns  to  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  These  two  guns  taking 
the  causeway  batteries,  which  barred  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  in  flank,  they 
were  limbered  up  and  dragged  far  in  the  rear.  After  which,  they  were 
turned  upon  the  enemy's  reserves,  and  that  with  such  g^ood  effect,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  but  in  good  order ;  and  they  were  then, 
and  lastly,  turned  upon  the  Vladimir  battalions,  which,  with  the  Ouglttz, 
were  advancing  on  the  Grand  Redoubt. 

Mr.  Kinglake  attributes,  in  fact,  the  turn  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  to 
these  two  guns;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  places  the  argument : 

Told  summarily,  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  tins :  The  French  seized  the 
empty  ^ound  which  divided  the  enemy  from  the  sea,  and  then  undertook  to 
assail  the  enemy's  left  wing ;  but  were  baffled  by  the  want  of  a  road  for  Can- 
robert's artillery,  and  by  the  exceeding  cogency  of  the  rule  which  forbids  them 
from  en^ging  their  infantry  on  open  ground  without  the  support  of  cannon. 
Their  failure  placed  them  in  jeopardy  ;  for  they  had  committed  so  large  a  por- 
tion  of  their  force  to  the  distant  part  of  tlie  West  Cliff  and  the  sea-shore,  that 
for  nearly  an  hour  they  lay  much  at  the  mercy  of  anv  Russian  general  who  might 
have  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  tlieir  severed  conaition.  But,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  his  own  glory  the  mistake  the  French  had  been  making.  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  hastened  to  copy  it,  wasting  time  and  strength  in  a  march  towards  the  sea- 
shore, and  a  counter-march  back  to  the  Telegraph.  Still,  the  sense  the  French 
had  of  their  failure,  and  the  galling  fire  which  iLiriakofs  two  batteries  were  by 
this  time  bringing  to  bear  on  them,  began  to  create  in  their  army  a  grave  dis- 
content, and  sensations  scarce  sliort  of  despondency.  Seeing  the  danger  to  which 
this  condition  of  things  was  leading,  and  becoming,  for  other  reasons,  impatient. 
Lord  Banian  determined  to  order  the  final  advance  of  the  English  infantry  with- 
out waitmff  any  longer  for  the  time  when  Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  should 
be  established  on  the  plateau.  So  the  English  in&ntry  went  forward,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  battalions  which  followed  Codrington  had  not  only  defeated 
one  of  the  two  heavy  "  columns  of  attack"  which  marched  down  to  assail  them, 
but  had  stormed  and  carried  the  Great  Redoubt.  From  that  moment  the  hill- 
sides on  the  Alma  were  no  longer  a  fortified  position;  but  they  were  still  a 
battle-field,  and  a  battle-field  which,  for  a  time,  the  combatants  were  destined  to 
meet  with  chequered  fortune;  for  not  havinf|[  been  supported  at  the  right 
minute,  and  bemg  encompass^  bv  great  organised  numbers,  Codrin^n's  ois- 
ordered  force  was  made  to  fall  back  under  the  weight  of  the  Vladimir  column, 
and  its  retreat  involved  the  centre  battalion  of  the  bri^e  of  Guards.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  Kiriakoff,  with  Ins  great  "  column  of  eight  battalions,"  pushed 
Canrobert  down  from  the  crest  he  had  got  to,  obliging,  or  causing,  him  for  a 
time  to  hang  back  under  cover  of  the  steep.  At  th^  time  the  prosfiects  of  the 
allies  were  overcast.    But  then  the  whole  face  of  the  battle  was  suddenly 
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changed  hj  the  two  guns  which  Lord  Raglan  had  hrouj^t  up  to  the  knoll ;  for 
not  only  md  their  fire  extirpate  the  causeway  hattenes,  and  so  lay  open  the 
pass,  but  it  tore  through  the  columns  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  reserves,  and 
drove  them  at  once  from  the  field.  This  discomfiture  of  the  Russian  centre 
could  not  but  govern  the  policy  of  Xiriakoff,  obliging  him  to  conform  to  its 
movement  of  retreat ;  and  ne  must  have  been  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  the  necessity  of  the  step  he  was  taking,  since  by  this  time  he  had 
suffered  the  disaster  which  was  inflicted  upon  his  great  '*  column  of  the  eight 
battalions"  by  the  French  artilleiy.  He  retreated  without  being  molested  bj 
the  French  infantry ;  and  took  up  a  position  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
Alma.  Meanwhile,  after  a  sheer  fight  of  infantry,  the  whole  strength  that  the 
enemy  had  on  the  Kurganah  Hill  was  broken  and  turned  to  ruin  by  the  Guards 
and  the  Highlanders.  Thenceforth  the  slaughter  that  is  wrought  by  artillery 
upon  retreatmg  masses  was  all  that  remained  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  18  well  known,  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  case,  that  all  the  French 
accounts  agree  in  connecting  the  victory  of  the  Alma  with  the  capture  of 
the  Telegraph  Height.  **  As  soon,"  it  is  said  in  the  '*  Prfeis  Historique," 
^<  as  our  troops  of  die  centre  were  in  sufficient  number  upon  the  uplands 
to  attack  the  Russians  without  too  much  imprudence,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  square  and  upon  the  artillery.  The  Russians  had  only 
time  to  withdraw  their  guns;  the  square  broken,  gave  way,  leaving 
behind  it  a  great  number  of  killed,  wounded,  knapsacks,  and  baggage. 
The  Telegraph,  the  key  of  the  position,  was  carried.  The  2nd  Zouaves 
had  the  honour  of  planting  its  eagle  on  the  culminating  point,  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  1st  regiment  of  the  same  force  and  the  39 th  line, 
whose  standard-bearer  fell  and  died,  struck  with  a  ball. 

^<  The  battle  was  won  in  as  far  as  we  were  concerned." 

De  Bazancourt,  the  Imperial  historiographer,  says  the  same  thing, 
only  at  greater  length.  He  gives  to  Colonel  Cler,  who  led  the  attack 
upon  the  Telegraph  Hill,  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  plant  the 
eagle  upon  its  heights.  Seifeant-Major  Fleury,  of  the  1st  Zouaves, 
mounted  the  building  with  another  eagle,  and  was  shot.  The  eagle  of 
the  2nd  Zouaves  was  struck  down  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Lieute- 
nant Poitevin,  of  the  39th  line,  was  also  struck  down  in  attempting  to 
plant  an  eagle  upon  the  tower.  General  Canrobert  was  also  struck  and 
carried  to  the  rear,  but  he  soon  returned  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

But  what  is  more  curious  is,  that  the  French  historian  describes  General 
Martimprey  as  coming  up  to  Marshal  Arnaud,  after  the  victory  had  been 
won,  to  claim  assistance  for  the  English,  who  were  in  the  greatest 
straits  and  distress !  *'  Let  us  go  'up  to  the  English !"  shouted  the 
marshal,  at  the  same  time  turning  his  horse  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  general.  Prince  Napoleon,  Canrobert,  and  Bosquet  (the  latter  in 
the  extreme  distance  on  the  right)  received  orders  to  make  to  the  left, 
but  all  were  preceded  by  Commandant  de  la  Boussiniere,  who,  starting 
with  the  battery  Toussaint,  got  within  four  hundred  metres  of  the  enemy, 
and  opened  so  effective  a  fire  upon  their  flank,  as  to  effectually  relieve 
the  Eoglbh,  by  throwing  disorder  into  the  Russian  masses.  The  move- 
ments of  the  French  divisions  were  then  arrested.     The  battle  was  won. 

The  tendency  of  individuals  in  an  engagement  to  attach  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  events  which  occur  within  their  own  immediate  sphere 
of  observation  is  well  known,  but  we  hardly  know  which  will  cause  the 
most  amusement,  the  all-importance  attached  by  Mr.  Ringlake  to  the 
two-gun  battery  in  face  of  the  advance  of  the  Guards  and  Highlanders 
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in  support  of  the  Light  Division,  or  the  iinportMice  attached  by  De 
Bazancourt  to  the  action  of  the  battery  Touisaint  in  deciding  the  battle 
of  the  Alma. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  on  his  side,  declares,  *^  that  it  is  certain  there  was  much 
of  the  appearance  of  a  real  fight  at  the  Telegraph,  and  until  the  Russian 
narratives  brought  other  light  to  bear,  it  was  believed  that  the  French 
and  Russian  infantry  had  met  in  fieroe  strife  at  this  spot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy's  accounts  represent  that  Kiriakoff*s  troops  withdrew 
quietly  from  the  Telegraph  Heigh t,  without  being  even  annoyed  by 
French  infantry,  and  without  making,  or  trying  to  make,  a  defensive 
stand  either  at  the  pillar  of  the  Telegraph,  or  on  any  ground  near  it  \ 
and  unless  all  the  Russian  narrators — though  speaking  with  very  different, 
and  even  opposite  feelings — have  united  to  join  in  an  unaccountable  per- 
version of  the  truth,  it  must  now  be  held  certain  that  the  impetuous 
Zouaves,  no  less  than  their  despised  and  peaceful  comrades  of  the  line, 
were  precluded  by  sheer  want  of  opponents  from  the  means  of  engaging 
in  that  dreadful  scene  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  slaughter  which, 
upder  the  description  of  *  The  Combat  at  the  Telegraph,*  has  found  a 
place  in  French  annals.'* 

Mr.  Kinglake  admits  that  two  messengers  were  despatched  at  this  time 
by  the  English :  one  from  Lord  Raglan,  the  other  from  General  Airey  ; 
but  instead  of  being  sent,  as  represented  by  the  French,  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, they  were  sent  to  urge  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  advance  his  troops 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreating  masses !  Vico,  the  French  commissioner 
accredited  to  the  English  quarters,  Mr.  Kinglake  tells  us,  conveyed  Lord 
Raglan's  wishes  to  the  general  commanding  the  brigade,  aud  was  told  in 
answer  that  the  troops  would  advance.  This,  however,  they  did  not  do. 
The  similar  request  which  Colonel  Steele  addressed  to  St.  Arnaud  was 
met  by  a  refusal.  The  marshal  excused  himself  for  declining  to  advance 
by  saying  that  his  troops  had  left  their  knapsacks  in  the  valley  below. 

There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  this  statement  aud  De  Baxan- 
court's  '^  AUons  aux  Anglais !"  or  of  any  participation,  indeed,  of  the 
French  in  the  final  repulse  of  the  Russians  from  the  real  centre  and  true 
key  to  the  position — the  Kurganah  Hill.  But  Mr.  Kinglake,  while  be 
says  of  St.  Arnaud  that  **  he  has  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  his  mind 
at  all  touched  the  battle,"  also  admits  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  look 
upon  the  action  between  the  marshal  and  the  Russian  left  wing  as  a  fair 
sample  of  what  a  French  army  can  do.  With  the  inveterate  hostility 
against  everything  emanating  from  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  which 
characterises  these  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  he  says :  ^'  That  glance 
at  the  things  done  in  Paris,  which  helped  us  to  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Anglo- French  alliance,  will  now  serve  to  teach  us  the  cause  of  any 
short-comings  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  army  commanded  by 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud."  And  he  adds,  further  on :  '*  It  was  only  a  sample 
of  what  a  French  army  could  manage  to  do  when  it  laboured  under  the 
weight  of  a  destiny  which  ordained  that  all  its  chiefs  should  be  men 
chosen  for  their  complicity  in  a  midnight  plot,  or  else  for  acts  of  street 
slaughter."  And  he  concludes  with  a  grand  anti-Napoleonic  climax : 
*'  No !  The  Power  which  fought  that  day  by  the  side  of  England  was 
not,  after  all,  mi|rhty  France — brave,  warlike,  impetuous  France.  It  was 
only  that  intermittent  thing  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  not  It 
was  what  people  call  *  The  Frendi  Empire.' '' 
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WITCHCRAFT  AND  THE  CHURCH .♦ 

"  Sprenger  said  (before  1500X  ^  We  must  say  the  heiesjr  of  sor- 
oeresses,  and  not  of  sorcerera;  the  latter  are  trifles.'  And  another,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII L,  '  For  one  sorcerer,  ten  thousand  sorceresses.' 

^' '  Nature  makes  them  soreeresses.'  It  is  the  genhis  pecuhar  to  woman 
and  her  temperament.  She  is  born  a  fairy.  She  is  a  sibyl  by  the 
periodieal  return  of  exaltation.  By  her  ingenuity,  her  malice  (often 
fantastic  and  beneficent),  she  ia  a  sorceress,  and  tells  fortunes,  or,  at  all 
events,  moderates  evil,  and  causes  g^ef  to  slumber." 

Thus  it  is  that  Michelet  opens  his  mystical  poem  in  prose  entitled 
^  La  Soreiere."  Such  an  observation  would,  in  this  country,  have  been 
scarcely  needed.  The  word  *<  sorceress,"  for  a  female  magician  or  en- 
chantress, was  probably  never  much  in  use,  and  may  be  considered  as 
BOW  almost  obsolete.  Public  opinion  has  so  long  identified  the  practice 
of  what  are  termed  ^'  the  unlawful  arts"  with  woman,  that  the  common 
expression,  "  witch,"  is  purely  feminine,  and  it  has  no  masculine. 

According  to  the  poet-historian,  man  in  the  origin  of  things  hunted, 
woman  imagined,  and  gave  birth  to  dreams  and  to  gods.  She  looked  at 
the  flowers,  and  aiked  them  to  heal  those  whom  she  loved.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  religions  and  of  science,  and,  according  to  the  most  exalted 
of  philogynists — for  so  Michelet  may  be  truly  termed — magic  enchant- 
ments and  witchcraft  had  little  more  to  boast  of  or  to  suffer  martyrdom 
for  than  the  study  of  a  few  simples,  the  practiee  of  sundry  arts,  not  always 
moral  or  innocuous,  and  the  errors  of  mind  and  imagination — the  dire 
fruits  of  oppression  and  care,  envy,  malice,  hatred,  recklessness,  and 
despair.  With  the  progress  of  time,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
roan  became  juggler,  astrologer,  or  prophet,  necromancer,  priest,  and 
doctor.  But,  at  the  onset,  woman  was  everything.  A  living  religion, 
as  we  are  told,  was  the  Greek  Paganism,  began  with  the  sibyl,  and  ended 
with  the  witch. 

**  Ravishing  Circe !  sublime  Sibyl,  alas !  what  has  become  of  you  P 
And  what  a  barbarous  transformation !  She  who,  from  her  throne  in 
the  East,  taught  the  virtues  of  plants  and  the  movements  of  the  stars  ; 
she  who,  from  the  tripod  of  Delphi,  radiant  with  the  god  of  light,  gave 
forth  her  oracles  to  the  world  prostrate  at  [her  feet — it  is  her,  who,  a 
thousand  years  afterwards,  is  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  is  expelled  from 
public  places,  is  hooted  at,  and  stoned,  or  tied  to  the  fagot! 

*'  The  clergy  have  not  enough  fires,  the  people  enough  insults,  the 
ehild  enough  stones,  against  the  unfortunate  one.  The  poet  (also  a  child) 
casts  a  last  stone,  to  a  woman  still  more  crueL  He  gratuitously  sup- 
poses that  she  was  always  old  and  ugly.  At  the  name  of  witch,  the 
frightful  weirds  of  Macbeth  rise  up  before  our  eyes.  But  the  cruel  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  subject  attest  to  the  contrary.  Many 
perished  precisely  because  they  were  young  and  pretty." 

The  »byl,  we  are  told,  predicted  the  future,  the  witch  made  it  She 
was  no  longer  the  Cassandra  of  antiquity,  who  saw  so  well  into  the 
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future,  deplored,  and  awaited  it.  She  created  that  future.  More  than 
Circe,  more  than  Medea,  she  had  the  wand  of  natural  miracles  in  her 
hand,  and  Nature  for  aid  and  for  sister.  The  priest  soon  discovered  that 
his  greatest  peril,  his  most  formidable  rival  and  enemy,  lay  with  her 
whom  he  affected  to  despise— the  priestess  of  Nature. 

The  only  physician  of  the  people  for  a  thousand  yean  was  the  witch. 
Emperors,  kings,  popes,  and  the  most  wealthy  barons,  had  at  their  court 
Moors  and  Jews,  doctors  from  Salerno ;  but  the  people  consulted  no  one 
but  the  Saga,  or  wise- woman.  If  she  failed,  she  was  abused,  and  called 
a  witch.  But  she  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Gk)od-woman. 
(Belladonna,  or  Belledame,  and  the  SolaneiB,  or  '*  consoling  plants," 
which  were  her  favourite  remedies,  were  called,  aHer  her,  BelladonDar— 
a  name  also  given  to  the  fiiiries.)  When  Paracelsus  burnt  the  existing 
medical  books  at  Basle,  in  1527,  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  save 
what  he  had  learnt  from  the  '*  witches." 

This  merited  a  recompense,  and  it  obtained  such.  They  were  repaid 
by  tortures  and  by  funeral  piles.  Punishments  were  invented  expressly 
for  their  benefit;  new  agonies  were  inflicted.  They  were  tried  in  a 
body,  and  condemned  on  the  faith  of  a  word.  Never  was  there  such 
prodigality  of  human  life.  Without  mentioning  Spain,  the  classic  land 
of  autos-da-fi£,  where  the  Moor  and  the  Jew  never  suffered  save  in  com- 
pany with  a  witch,  seven  thousand  were  burnt  at  Treves,  five  hundred  in 
three  months  (1513)  at  Geneva,  eight  hundred  at  Wurtxburg,  and  fifteen 
hundred  at  Bamberg,  two  small  episcopacies !  In  the  list  of  Wurtzburg 
ii  a  witch  of  eleven  years  of  age,  and  another  of  fifteen;  in  that  of 
Bayonne,  were  two  of  seventeen — both  pretty  "  damnablement  jolies," 
says  Michelet.  At  a  certain  epoch,  it  was  sufficient  to  denounce  those 
who  were  disliked  as  witches  to  ensure  their  destruction.  Was  such  a 
one  rich  ?  She  was  a  witch.  Was  she  pretty  ?  She  was  a  witch. 
Murgui,  a  begg^**gir],  was  enabled,  by  this  tremendous  weapon,  to 
assdl  a  great  and  beautiful  lady,  the  Chfttelaine  of  Lancinona.  Some- 
times the  accused  anticipated  torture  by  suicide.  Remy,  a  judge  in 
Lorraine,  who  burnt  eight  hundred,  took  a  pride  in  this  "  terror."  '^  My 
justice  is  so  good,"  he  sud,  ^  that  sixteen  who  were  arrested  the  otb^ 
day  did  not  wait,  but  strangled  themselves  at  once." 

Michelet  traces  the  origin  of  this  cruel  persecution  to  what  he  caUs 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  original  sin — that  all  were  lost  by  the  sin  of 
one.     Spina,  master  of  the  palace  at  Rome,  asked,  '*  Why  does  God 

Sermit  the  death  of  innocent  people  ?     He  does  so  justly.     For  if  they 
0  not  die  for  the  sins  which  they  have  committed,  they  always  die 
guilty  of  original  sin." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  moderns  do  not  properly  appre- 
ciate the  moral  chronology  of  witchcraft.  They  seek  to  connect  the 
relaUons  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  antiquity.  Such  relations 
exist,  but  they  are  very  slight.  Neither  the  magician  of  old  nor  the 
Celtic  or  Germanic  seer  were  the  true  witch.  The  harmless  ''  Sabasies" 
(from  Bacchus  Sabasius),  or  little  rural  Sabbaths,  in  no  way  resembled 
the  black  mass  of  the  fourteenth  century— a  solemn  defiance  to  Jesus. 
Such  terrible  conceptions  are  only  arrived  at  by  the  long  sequence  of  tra- 
dition.    They  sprang  firom  the  horrors  of  the  time. 

"  Whence  does  witchcraft  take  its  origin  }     I  say,  without  hesitation, 
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from  the  times  of  despair.  From  the  deep  despair  engendered  by  the 
Church.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  witchcraft  is  its  crime."  When 
Michelet  says  the  Church,  he  means  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  he  fre- 
quently alludes,  in  the  course  of  his  narratives,  to  atrocious  scandals  that 
once  afflicted  that  Church,  to  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  to  which  they  gave 
birth  among  the  Huguenots  and  in  the  Reformed  Church.  If  in  the 
misery  and  famine,  and  in  the  evil  practices  of  those  days,  he  farther 
argues,  there  were  people  to  invoke  the  Evil  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  accepted  them.  They  were  not  yet  ripe.  They  had  not  imbibed 
a  hatred  of  God.  Job^s  wife  asked  him  to  curse  God,  and  die,  but  the 
much-tried  patriarch  reproved  his  weaker  half.  To  understand!  this,  he 
says,  the  execrable  reg^ters  of  the  Inquisition  must  be  read.  Not  the 
extracts  given  by  Llorente,  and  Lamothe-Langon,  and  others,  but  the 
original  registers  of  Toulouse.  The  happiest  were  those  who  were  killed. 
The  real  horror  of  horrors  was  the  in  pace.  Once  in  a  narrow  dark  cell, 
with  damp  walls,  the  victim  was  in  his  tomb,  and,  overwhelmed  and  an- 
nihilated, he  cursed  the  Being  that  had  given  him  life ! 

The  witch  was  driven  by  persecution  to  the  forest  and  the  barren 
heath,  and  she  spent  the  night  under  some  old  Celtic  monument.  She 
was  isolated  by  the  terror  of  all,  yet  she  was  still  a  woman  endowed  with 
two  active  powers — the  *'  illummism  of  lucid  folly"  and  '*  the  sublime 
power  of  parthenogenesis,"  or  *'  solitary  conception."  Alone,  she  gave 
birth  to  "the  son  of  hatred  conceived  of  love,"  and  worshipped  her  idol, 
calling  it  her  Robin,  her  Verdelet  Robin  was  gay;  he  was  born  far 
away  from  the  dungeons  of  Spain  and  of  Toulouse.  The  forest  and  the 
heath  were  free  to  him ;  he  was  always  roving,  moving,  seeking,  inter- 
fering, and  doing  good  or  bad,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  It  was  his  especial 
delight  to  pick  up  what  others  threw  away.  The  Church  threw  away 
Nature  as  impure  and  suspicious.  Satan  seized  upon  it,  and  utilised  it. 
The  Church  has  said,  ^<  Cursed  be  those  who  laugh !"  This  gave  Satan 
the  monopoly  of  gaiety.  For  laughter  is  an  essential  function  of  our 
nature.  How  can  we  support  life  if  we  may  not  laugh  ?  The  Church 
taught  that  life  was  a  trial — its  healing  art  was  resignation,  deaths  and 
a  better  world.  Satan,  with  so  vast  a  field  left  open  to  him,  became 
consoler  and  healer.  The  Church  rejected  logic,  reason,  and  free-think- 
ing.    He  readily  took  advantage  of  the  oversight. 

With  such  powers  delegated  by  the  Church,  Satan  triumphed,  till  it 
was  found  time  to  give  the  Evil  Spirit  battle.  Thus,  the  physician,  the 
witch's  child,  was  armed  against  its  mother.  The  Church  declared,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  if  a  woman  dared  to  heal  without  having 
studied,  she  was  a  witch,  and  must  die.  Colbert  aided  in  combating  the 
said  spirit  by  putting  an  end  to  trials  for  witchcraft  in  1672.  But  the 
devil  still  consoles  himself.  He  resigns  himself  to  minor  demonstrations, 
as  spiritualising,  magnetising,  and  turning  tables,  by  which  he  gains  a 
livelihood.  To  doubt  the  acts  of  Evil  Spirit  is  to  doubt  the  power  of  his 
Conqueror,  and  the  miracles  especially  enacted  to  combat  Satan. 

Certain  authors  tell  us  that,  shortly  before  the  victory  of  Christianity, 
a  mysterious  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  along  the  shores  of  the  .£gean 
Sea  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead.  The  reign  of  the  universal  god  of 
Nature  in  antiquity  was  over.  Christianity,  according  to  Michelet, 
preached  the  extinction  of  Nature,  the  end  of  the  world,  a  kingdom  to 
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come.  The  ikthen  of  the  Church  even  cursed  Nature.  They  saw  a 
demon  even  in  a  flower.  (Conf.  of  St.  Cyprian  apud  Muratori.)  The 
overthrow  of  the  empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  gave  St. 
Augustin  hopes  that  there  would  soon  be  no  city,  save  t^at  of  God.  In 
our  own  days,  not  a  great  calamity  occurs  but  there  are  some  to  pro- 
pound the  advent  of  the  end.  It  may  be  deferred  a  few  years,  but  no 
longer. 

In  these  early  times  people  still  held  by  their  Lares  and  Penates. 
Women  kept  them,  secreted  them,  hid  them  in  the  house,  even  in  the 
bed.  What  thousands  have  been  dug  up  in  our  own  days  at  Tarsus,  the 
ctty  of  St.  Paul,  and  are  they  not  yet  met  with  in  the  fetiches  of  the 
Anican  and  the  wood  and  fur  idols  of  the  Tungusians  on  the  Amur? 
Is  not  Satan  worshipped  by  the  Yezidis  of  Assyria,  in  the  Shamanism  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  in  a  hundred  other  forms  ? 

*'  The  new  legend,"  says  Michelet,  "  might  hare  been  farourable  to 
the  family  if  the  feither  had  not  been  annulled  in  St.  Joseph,  if  the 
mother  had  been  dignified  as  teacher,  as  having  morally  created  Jesus." 
But,  instead  of  that,  it  entered  upon  the  solitary  pathway  of  celibacy — it 
precipitated  itself  at  once  into  monachism.* 

Man  was  not  alone  even  in  the  Desert.  A  savage  and  turbulent  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  the  black  towns  of  monks  in  the  Thebatd,  and  they 
made  ferocious  descents  upon  Alexandria.  They  said  they  were  impelled 
by  demons,  and  they  said  truly.  Still  the  men  were  to  take  the  hood, 
the  virgins  the  veil.  The  sad  story  of  the  affianced  of  Corinth,  related 
by  Phlegon,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  is  met  with  in  various  forms  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  as  the  perpetual  reproach  of  Nature  against  the 
Church.  The  affianced  maid  of  Corinth  had  in  the  original  been  obliged, 
by  a  vow  made  in  sickness  by  her  mother,  to  become  a  nun.  Dying  of 
grief,  she  ra-visits  her  lover  from  the  tomb,  and  involves  him  in  destruc- 
tion. Goethe,  according  to  Michelet,  has  spoilt  the  Greek  purity  by  a 
horrible  Slavonian  idea :  he  makes  of  the  maid  a  vampire.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  a  man  persecuted  by  the  statue  of  Venus,  on  whose 
fing;^  he  had  ventured  to  place  a  ring ;  and  the  tradition  was  even  ex- 
tended to  the  Virgin.  The  Spanish  inquisitor,  Del  Kto,  transfers  the  tale 
to  the  heaths  of  Brabant,  with  variations.     Luther  also  refers  to  it. 

"  Quasi  modo  geniti  infjeintes" — "  be  like  new-bom  babes"  —  the 
Church  said ;  and  the  simple  rural  populations  applied  the  teaching  in 
an  unanticipated  manner.  *'  As  much  as  Christianity  had  feared  and 
hated  Nature,  so  much  the  more  did  they  love  her,  beKeve  her  to  be 
innocent,  and  sanctify  her  by  mixing  her  up  with  their  legends.  Animals 
that  the  nonks  dreaded,  fearing  to  meet  demons  in  them,  take  their  place 
in  the  most  toudiing  manner  in  their  old  legends,  as  the  doe  consoling 
Genevieve  of  Brabant.  The  greatest  festivities  of  the  middle  ages  were 
those  of  the  *  Innocents,*  of  the  "  Fools,'  of  the  '  Ass.'  They  were 
proscribed  by  the  Church  frtxa  age  to  age,  and  the  dogma,  *  Be  as  new- 
bom  children,'  was  superseded  by  *  Listen,  and  obey.'     No  more  legends, 

*  The  most  atiocioiis  crimes  deiMcted  in  Michelet's  work  may  be  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  this  evil  Jt  is  strange  that  the  nominal  Christians  of  Eafb, 
in  Abyssinia,  have  quite  recently  expelled  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
because  they  would  not  marry.  Celibacy  is  manifestly  as  repugnant  to  nature 
as  it  is  to  enlightened  reason. 
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no  more  canticles.  It  is  forbidden  to  create  or  to  be  inspired,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Carlovingian  Church  said  to  the 
people,  'Be  old!'  To  be  old  is  to  be  weak.  The  country,  under 
Charlemagne,  could  barely  defend  itself  against  the  encroachmeuts  of  the 
Normans,  on  one  side,  and  the  Saracens  on  the  other.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Land  Lords  erected  fortresses,  and  the  people  congregated  around 
them  for  protection  as  vassals — that  is  to  say,  as  brave  and  valiant  de- 
pendents :  such  was  the  origin  of  feudalism.  But  when  the  Saracens  and 
the  Northmen  threatened  no  longer,  the  Land  Lords  turned  round  upon 
their  vassals,  and  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  serfdom.  Hence  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Church  and  the  people  had  been  already 
divorced  by  the  former  adopting  the  sovereign  language  of  a  great  empire 
that  was  no  long^er  in  existence,  and  now,  by  becoming  vassal,  he  passed 
into  serfdom  without  any  means  of  escape,  for,  if  he  attempted  to  run, 
he  was  hunted  down  to  death  like  a  wild  beast ;  hence  came  despair,  and 
hence  it  was  that  the  peasant  gave  himself  to  the  devil." 

There  were  also,  according  to  Michelet,  whose  language  is  becoming 
more  florid  and  mystical,  and  his  meanings  more  difficult  to  decipher,  in 
each  new  work  that  issues  from  his  pen,  tendencies  leading  the  same  way 
in  the  interior — that  is,  around  the  domestic  hearth.  People  grouped 
together  and  lived  in  common ;  morality,  as  at  present  understood,  was 
almost  unknown  ;  and  the  Land  Lord  cared  not  for  this  state  of  things, 
for  the  tribe  was  but  as  one  family  in  his  eyes. 

<^  The  isolated  hearth  constituted  the  real  family.  The  nest  made  the 
bird.  From  that  time  they  were  no  longer  things,  but  souls.  The 
woman  was  bom."  But  woman,  when  she  first  became  a  housekeeper, 
possessed  but  few  things  ;  a  bed,  a  chest,  and  a  distaff  were  generally  all; 
the  table  and  bench  came  afterwards.  There  was  a  bunch  of  box,  or 
vervain  (Verbena  officinalis),  over  the  bed.  She  was  much  by  herself, 
and  she  made  acquaintance  with  the  fairies,  '<  formerly  queens  of  the 
Crauls,  proud  and  fantastic,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
were  impertinent,  and  turned  their  backs.  In  Brittany  they  dance  at 
this  moment,  and  have  never  ceased  to  dance.  Hence  their  cruel  sen- 
tence. They  were  condemned  to  live  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Many 
were  reduced  to  the  siie  of  rabbits  and  of  mice.  Example,  the  Kowrig- 
gwans,  who  encircle  you  in  their  mazes  at  night-time  around  old  Druidic 
stones.  Example,  the  pretty  Queen  Mab,  who  made  a  royal  chariot  out 
of  a  nutshell.  They  are  somewhat  capricious,  and  sometimes  bad  tem- 
pered.    But  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  in  such  a  sorrowful  destiny? 

^<  Small  and  strange  as  they  may  be,  they  have  a  heart;  they  like 
to  be  beloved.  They  are  good  or  bad,  and  full  of  fancies.  At  the  birth 
of  a  child  they  come  down  the  chimney,  endow  it,  and  predict  its  future. 
They  like  good  spinners,  for  they  spin  diemselves  divinely.  '  Spin  like 
a  ftdry'  is  an  admitted  axiom.'' 

Michelet  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  stories  of  fairies,  disengaged  of 
Che  ridiculous  ornaments  with  which  the  last  story-tellers  encumbered 
them,  are  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves.  ^'  They  mark  a  poetic 
epoch,  between  the  coarse  communism  of  the  primitive  villa,  and  the 
licences  of  the  time  when  a  budding  bourgeoisie  g^ve  birth  to  cynical 
metrical  tales." 

The  perpetual  longing  of  the  poor  serf  to  find  repose  in  a  treasure 
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that  will  put  an  end  to  his  miseries  recurs  in  almost  all  these  stories. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  treasure  of  love,  as  in  the  "Sleeping  Beauty," 
or  beauty  disguised  by  a  cruel  enchantment,  as  in  "  Blquet  with  a 
Hump,"  the  *<  Ass*s  Skin,"  and  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  According 
to  Michelet,  an  inspired  yet  lively  despair  at  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  place  the  people,  was  conquered  by  a  still  less 
excusable  ambition.  The  peasant-girls  grieved,  we  are  told,  that  they 
were  not  pretty  enough  to  be  admired  by  the  knights,  and  the  peasant 
himself  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  fair  chAtelaine  as  she  rode  by  on  her 
milk-white  steed.  He  even  depicted  feudal  lords  as  so  many  Blue 
Beards. 

The  woman  of  the  people  was,  we  are  also  told,  at  this  epoch,  fair 
and  slim.  She  had  no  nanl  work  to  do,  she  was  scantily  fed ;  she  was 
not  like  the  fat  bourgeoisie  of  towns,  heavy  and  idle ;  she  was  all  nerve. 
Hence  originated  the  epileptic  dances  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
in  the  twelfth  century  two  weaknesses  were  associatod  to  this  condition  of 
a  pale  sickly  rose — illusions  and  reveries,  tears  by  day,  somnambulism  by 
mght 

This  woman  had,  further,  a  secret,  which  she  kept  carefully  from  the 
Church.  She  still  compassionated  in  her  heart  the  poor  old  gods  of 
ancient  times,  now  turned  to  wandering  spirits,  seeking  shelter  in  rocks, 
Druidic  stones,  and  gnarled  oaks.  They  were  lonely ;  she  took  them 
food,  a  little  milk,  or  even  a  light ;  they  were  cold,  and  came  to  the 
house,  she  laid  some  provisions  aside  for  them.  (In  Germany,  according 
to  Grimm,  little  dolls  of  linen  or  paste  represented  the  household  gods 
up  to  the  fifth  century,  and  much  later.  In  one  shape  or  another  they 
are  not  indeed  yet  extinct.) 

The  spirits  were  not  ungrateful.  They  would  at  times  undertake  the 
household  work,  and  rock  the  cradle  when  all  was  done.  The  cottager 
was  no  longer  lonely,  the  spirits  were  ever  there.  At  length  they  be- 
came bolder  and  more  capricious.  She  complained  to  her  husband.  He 
laughed.  *'  What  does  it  matter  ?''  he  said,  "  they  are  so  small."  And 
thus  it  was  that  he  added  to  the  mischief  by  reassuring  her. 

The  two  things  which,  according  to  our  author,  most  contributed  to 
make  a  hell  of  the  feudal  system,  were  the  extreme  *'  fixidity'*  of  man, 
by  which  he  was  nailed  to  the  soil,  and  the  "  uncertainty"  of  his  condi- 
tion. There  was,  as  in  the  East,  no  certainty  as  to  what  amount  of 
labour  or  taxes  would  be  exacted  from  him.  Even  after  the  time  of 
Saint  Louis,  who  forbade  wars  between  feudal  lords,  the  condition  of  the 
serf  did  not  ameliorate  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  wars  with  the  English 
(1240 — 1340).  The  monkish  lords,  especially,  indulged  in  feudal  irre- 
gularities— hunting,  plundering,  drinking,  and  the  indiscriminate  sodety 
of  nuns.  If  such  was  the  Church,  what  must  it  have  been  with  the  lay 
lords?  The  barons  of  romances  and  melodramas  are  petty  tyrants 
compared  with  these  terrible  realities.  The  middle  ages  believed  in  the 
employment  of  the  wicked  to  torture  the  innocent  and  the  oppreesed. 
Every  new  razzia  proved  the  reign  of  Satan,  and  made  the  dogma  more 
acceptable  to  him  that  it  was  to  him  they  ought  to  address  themselva. 
Even  the  peasants'  daughters  were  the  spoil  of  the  lords — **  serves  de 
corps."  This  with  the  Church  as  well  as  the  laity.  Lauriere  relates 
that  in  a  parish  of  Bourges,  the  priest,  being  lord  of  the  manor,  re- 
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daimed  ^'the  pr^mices  de  la  marine,"  but  consented  to  sell  the  virginity 
of  his  wife  to  the  husband  for  a  certain  sum.  In  Beam,  the  eldest  of 
the  family  was  always  considered  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  lord.  As 
the  chiteliune  had  her  knight  and  her  page,  she  shielded  her  own 
bad  conduct  by  passing  over  that  of  her  husband.  The  old  tales  are 
replete  with  pleasantries  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  peasant  when 
he  brought  his  bride  to  the  castle,  how  he  was  laughed  at,  and  how  he 
was  kicked  and  beaten  by  every  impudent  varlet  in  the  service.  All  these 
tales  have,  however,  Michelet  says,  only  three  jokes,  the  despair  of  the 
'<  cocu,"  the  cries  of  the  **  battu,"  and  the  contortions  of  the  '<  pendu." 
For  if  the  blood  of  the  man,  be  he  even  serf,  rose  to  his  brow,  and  he 
rebelled,  he  was  forthwith  suspended  by  the  neck  from  the  battlements, 
an  example  to  the  others  below.  If  he  returned  alone,  the  only  com- 
pany he  found  was  Satan  seated  at  his  hearth.  **  That  man  must  have 
diea  had  he  not  hoped  in  the  devil."  When  the  wife  came  to  her  home, 
abused,  outraged,  cursing  alike  her  body  and  her  soul,  she  also  succumbed 
to  the  arch-fiend. 

The  movement  brought  about  by  the  Crusades  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  cupidity — <*  the  terrible  age,  the  age  of  gold,"  Michelet  calls  it — and 
the  serf  suffered  proportionately.  It  was  not,  however,  according  to 
Alfred  Maury,  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  actual  real  compacts  were 
made  with  the  devil.  Nor  were  such  apparently  confined  to  the  op- 
pressed despairing  serfs.  ''But  gold,  alas!  where  to  find  it?  We  had 
not  an  army  to  take  it  from  the  towns  of  Flanders  (or  in  modern  times 
one  to  take  it  from  England).  Where  to  dig  the  ground  to  rob  it  of  its 
treasures  ?  Oh !  if  we  were  only  guided  by  the  spirit  of  hidden  trea- 
sures !"  Such  were  the  aspirations  of  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

Michelet  draws  a  terrible,  a  fearful  picture  of  the  results  of  these  com- 
pacts with  the  Evil  One.  It  is  not  for  us  to  reproduce  here  the  debates 
that  agitated  minds  in  the  middle  ages  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Spirit 
could  become  a  Body.  Michelet,  in  depicting  these  horrible  struggles, 
admits,  at  all  events,  that  spirits  remained  spirits  till  the  fifbh  century. 
They  only  took  bodies  with  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  The  woman 
who  had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  was,  till  that  time,  only  inflated 
by  the  "Evil  Spirit.  This  was  at  once  her  punishment  and  pride.  At  the 
head  of  the  mad  virgins  carved  on  the  porch  of  Strasburg  is  a  woman 
«<  possessed,"  inflated  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  which  exhales  from  beneath  her 
garments  like  a  dark  smoke. 

The  Church,  however,  interfered,  and  then  it  was  that  the  "possessed," 
proud,  haughty,  beautiful,  and  wealthy  as  she  was,  had  to  take  refuge 
on  the  barren  heath.  There  Satan  awaited  her.  To  his  question  as  to 
what  she  wanted,  "  Nothing  but  the  power  to  do  mischief,"  was  the 
ready  answer.  And  then  she  received  the  three  sacraments]  in  an  in- 
Terted  order.  She  submitted  patiently  to  the  cruel  initiation,  sustained 
in  her  trials  by  her  passion  for  vengeance. 

The  *'  possessed"  takes  up  her  abode  in  one  of  those  holes  of  troglo- 
dytes so  common  in  certain  hills  of  the  centre  and  of  the  west,  half  way 
between  the  countries  of  Merlin  and  of  M61usine.  She  knows  the  virtue 
of  herbs,  and  is  suppoeed  to  have  the  power  of  evoking  the  dead  (necro- 
mancy).    The  men  visit  her  first ;  the  women  only  venture  afterwards. 
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She  does  not,  like  the  witch  of  Eador,  summon  shadows  on  earthy  hot  she 
gives  drinks  which  eoahle  the  linng  to  see  the  departed  in  their  dreams. 
It  was  a  relief  to  these  poor  people  whom  the  dogma  of  purgatorial 
punishment  for  the  heloved  dead  kept  in  perpetual  tears  and  grief.  Their 
wreB  were  hat  one  long  sigh.  She  would  even,  with  the  same  dread 
heverages,  restore  a  husband  to  a  widow  in  her  dreams — and  thus  the 
witch  or  the  "  possessed"  was  actually  blessed. 

The  middle  ages  were  struck  by  three  terrific  plagues.  The  first  was 
the  leprosy;  the  second,  epileptic  dancing;  the  third,  the  malady  known 
as  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  infliction  that  ensued  upon  the 
excesses  of  the  feudal  system  were  poverty  of  blood,  languor,  and  impo- 
tence. Avicenna  declares  that  the  prodigious  eruption  of  skin  diseases 
in  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  result  of  stimulants  taken  to  revive  and 
reanimate  the  weakened  powers.  Michelet  declares  that  want  of  clean- 
liness had  also  much  to  do  with  it.  Those  gallant  knights  of  romance, 
the  Parcevals,  the  Tristans,  and  the  Iseults,  he  avers,  never  washed 
themselves.  The  Church  denounced  nudity,  even  for  a  moment,  as  a 
capital  sin,  and  many  an  ethereal  being  who  was  canonised  after  death 
had  never  even  bathed  her  hands. 

The  remedy,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Church  found  for  the  double 
evil  was  immolation  in  an  *'  oubliette,"  to  be  immured  "  in  pace"  between 
four  walls,  or  to  seek  refuge  in  the  desert.  The  person  attacked  was 
supposed  to  be  chastised  by  God,  and  was  made  to  tinkle  a  little  bell,  so 
that  no  one  should  approach — if  he  did,  the  punishment  was  death.  This 
drove  the  afflicted  to  the  witches,  and,  in  Michelet's  uncompromising 
language,  Satan  became  physician.  The  witches  of  the  day  appear  to 
have  had,  mainly,  recourse  to  the  Solanes — among  which,  the  belkr 
donna  used  in  medicine  in  the  present  day  was  probably  the  most  aotive. 
It  served  to  calm  the  atrocious  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  Yet  it  was  at 
the  greatest  risks  that  the  '^  witch,"  or  herbalist  of  the  day,  dared  to  ven- 
ture forth  in  search  of  her  medicaments.  Belladonna  flourishes  in  sus- 
picious places,  in  shady  dells,  amid  ruins,  in  the  graveyard.  The  plant 
Itself  is  abhorred,  as  suspect  and  poisonous.  To  be  seen  gathering  it 
was  to  be  denounced  to  the  Church,  and  to  lose  alike  liberty  and  life. 

The  dance  of  Saint  Guy  broke  out  in  a  frightful  manner  about  the 
year  1350.  Those  who  were  attacked  caught  one  another  by  the  hands 
and  formed  immense  chains,  turning  and  turning  till  they  fell  exhausted 
— like  the  dancing  dervishes  in  the  East.  Those  who  looked  on  lathed 
at  first,  till,  caught  by  the  terrible  contagion,  they  were  impelled  to  join 
in  the  lugubrious  epilepsy.  It  is  not  said  how  this  plague  was  cured  ; 
certain  it  is,  that  blows  and  bastinadoes  were  freely  and  ineffectually 
employed,  but  it  is  also  said  that  belladonna  cured  dancing  by  making 
the  patient  dauce.  Witches  have  the  credit,  with  Miehelet,  of  having 
done  another  good  act.  With  the  Church  nothing  was  noble  and  nothing 
impure,  save  the  soul.  Witches  looked  to  the  body,  employed  aperients, 
and  cleansed  and  rehabilitated  the  digestive  functions.  At  all  events, 
they  were  not  spared  for  their  novel  practices.  They  were  denounced  as 
filthy,  indecent,  and  immoral. 

But  if  the  **  sombre  fiancee  du  diable,"  the  proscribed  and  the  poe- 
sessed,  did  much  good,  she  also  did  some  eril.  There  is  no  power  wiA- 
out  its  abuses.     She  invented  charms  and  philters,   or  elixirs.     Hie 
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Chareh  had  fallen  low  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  nobility,  so 
superb  in  their  new  armour,  only  fell  the  more  heavily  at  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
and  at  Agincourt  They  were  all  prisonen  in  England.  The  peasants 
and  the  citizens  laughed.  With  the  former,  the  meetings  called  '^  the 
Sabbath"  became  more  popular  than  ever.  The  haughty  chatelaines 
gave  way  to  evil  passions,  and  ambitious  pages  sought  for  charms  by 
which  to  win  their  favours.  The  vengeance  of  the  witch  was  at  last 
gratified.  She  ruled  in  the  village,  and  now  the  castle  was  under  her 
control.  To  bring  the  chatelaine  under  her  power,  it  sufficed  to  steal  a 
hair  or  a  fragment  of  her  nails,  even  sometimes  a  bit  of  dress  that  had 
been  long  worn,  and  that  was  hence  imbued  with  her  person.  In  order 
to  communicate  with  one  another,  it  sufficed  to  prick  certain  letters  on 
the  arm.  When  one  sucked  them  till  they  bled,  the  other  felt  the  pain, 
and  could  read  the  corresponding  letters  in  blood  on  her  arm.  Some- 
times they  drank  of  one  another's  blood — a  horrible  communion.  The 
lady  devoured  the  heart  of  De  Coucy  in  this  spirit.  A  cake  called  the 
"  confarreatio"  became  the  host  of  love.  It  was  cooked  on  the  back  of 
the  ch&telaine  by  means  of  an  oven  placed  on  a  board,  and  its  effect  was 
that,  dead  to  every  other  woman,  the  lover  should  only  live  for  her.  How 
the  great  lady  was  humiliated  and  punished ! 

The  term  '*  Sabbats"  signifies  many  things  at  divers  epochs.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  no  detailed  descriptions  of  these  impious  meeting^ 
later  than  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  best  are  those  of  De  Lancre, 
only  they  are  overcharged  with  the  grotesque  ornaments  of  the  epoch. 
Those  of  the  Jesuit,  Del  Rio,  and  of  the  Dominican,  MichaSlis,  are  the 
works  of  credulous  and  stupid  pedants.  The  account  of  these  festivals, 
however,  as  transmitted  to  us,  leave  the  impression,  as  Michelet  himself 
admits,  of  '*  une  grande  farce  libidineuse,"  and  that  is,  indeed,  their  main 
qualification.  Such  nocturnal  Sabbaths  were  at  first  a  remnant  of 
paganism.  Little  candles  were  burnt  for  *'  Dianom,"  the  Moon,  and 
Hallequin  wi^  a  black  mask  (Arlequin)  pursued  women  and  children. 
In  the  great  and  terrible  revolts  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  serfs  drank 
one  another's  blood,  or  devoured  the  mother-earth  as  the  host  of  these 
profane  Sabbaths.  Plays  were  also  enacted  at  them,  ridiculing  the  feudal 
barons  and  the  persecuting  Church. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  papacy  was  seated  at  Avignon,  and 
the  king  and  all  the  nobility,  prisoners  of  the  English,  were  extermi- 
nating the  people  to  obtain  their  ransom,  the  Sabbaths  assumed  the 
grandiose  and  terrible  form  of  the  Black  Mass,  a  diabolical  drama,  in 
which  Jesus  was  set  at  defiance.  Michelet  has  already  recorded  this  sad 
festival,  divided  into  four  acts,  in  his  history  of  France.  This  was  the 
era  of  Dante.  Mary  had  begun  to  supplant  the  Saviour.  Woman  was 
everything  in  the  Black  Mass  ;  she  was  priest,  altar,  and  host — the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  Woman  at  that  time  was  in  the  climax  of  despair. 
She  had  witnessed  ages  of  punishments  and  persecutions.  Four  hundred 
years  lighted  up  by  funereal  piles,  when  to  attempt  to  succour  even  the 
beloved  sick  was  punished  as  witchcraft  or  with  the  stake.  Pope 
John  XXII.  had  even  flayed  a  bishop  alive  suspected  of  witchcraft. 
Woman  had  not  only  arrived  at  the  acme  of  despair,  she  had  lost  all 
sentiment  of  self-respect.  A  great  black  and  hairy  Satan  of  wood  was 
raised  up  in  the  far-off  **•  landes,"  or  heaths,  generally  by  the  side  of  some 
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old  Celtic  monument.  Traditions  always  abide  by  the  same  localities. 
Satan  had  the  attributes  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  Priapus  combined.  First, 
the  priestess  was  initiated — ^received  the  aura  or  air  of  Satanic  inspiration 
or  fecundation — and  became  a  living  altar  ;  then  came  the  repadiation  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  declaration  of  fealty  to  Satan.  This  was  followed 
by  a  banquet,  and  the  latter  by  a  dance— the  fsunous  *'  Ronde  da  Sabbat" 
This  frenzied  dance  was  interrupted  by  the  Gloria.  The  host  appeared, 
a  demon  officiating  on  the  priestess's  back.  A  toad  was  torn  to  pieces 
in  derision  of  the  Christian  host  The  third  act  was  similar  to  what  has 
been  reproached  by  some  travellers— as,  for  example,  Volney — to  certain 
sects  in  the  East,  and  who  were  hence  designated  as  ^'^teigneurs  de 
chandelles." 

The  Black  Plague,  the  *^  Jacqueries,"  and  the  execrable  robberies  of 
'*  Grandes  Compaguies"  raged,  contemporaneously  with  the  performance 
of  these  diabolical  dramas,  in  the  wilderness.  The  priestess,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  was  carried  away  by  a  gfigantic  black  horse — the 
fate,  according  to  Wyer,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  of  a  witch  of  English 
origin  ;  and  she  was  succeeded  by  a  tiny  witch,  with  the  grace,  agility, 
and  the  maliciousness  of  a  cat.  Her  element  was  love  and  sickness. 
Under  Charles  VI.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  every  one 
dabbled  in  sorcery — every  female  was  more  or  less  of  a  witch.  Men 
began,  also,  to  assume  to  be  quacks  and  empirics.  Charles  himself  set 
the  example  of  Satanic  contagion  by  the  Royal  Sabbath  of  Saint  Denis — 
a  lugubrious  ball  among  the  tombs  in  honour  of  Duguesclin.  It  was  the 
practice  for  ladies  to  dress  then  according  to  the  fieishion  observed  in  the 
virgins  in  Van  Eyck's  picture  of  the  *'  Lamb."  The  women  proclaimed 
Satan  by  the  horn  on  the  head,  the  men  by  their  scorpion-pointed  shoes. 
The  conquered  of  Agincourt,  a  miserable  race  of  attenuated  nobles,  were 
the  offspring  of  this  age  of  shameless  profligacy. 

According  to  Michelet,  the  chUtelaiue,  on  her  return  from  the  royal 
orgies,  exacted  impossibilities.  She  was  alone  in  her  castle,  surrounded 
by  unmarried  men :  she  could  afford  to  treat  them  as  slaves.  "  They 
curbed  before  her  on  all  fours,  flattering  monkeys,  ridiculous  bears, 
and  greedy  swine,  to  win  the  favours  of  the  outrageous  Circe." 

Bazzias  of  little  serfs  were  made,  not  only  in  favour  of  the  ch&telaines, 
but  of  the  barons  also.  Such  razzias  were  not  limited  to  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta.  The  famous  Gilles  de  Retz  was  punished  not  so 
much  for  having  carried  off  little  serfs  as  for  having  sacrificed  them  to 
Satan.  This  was  the  epoch,  too,  when  witches  had  added  to  their  pre- 
vious powers  that  of  making  a  person  perish  away  gradually  by  means 
of  a  doll  pierced  with  needles ;  that  of  driving  people  to  sin  and  mad- 
ness by  mandragora,  dug  up  with  a  dog's  tooth  from  the  foot  of  a  gibbet; 
and  of  forcing  upon  them  the  dance  of  death  by  the  use  of  the  datura, 
or  thorn-apple.  This  was,  also,  the  time  when  people  crowded  from  the 
country  to  the  towns  and  churches,  impelled  by  the  terror  of  witchcraft ; 
when  the  monks  of  those  proud  monasteries  on  the  Rhine,  into  which 
there  was  no  admission  save  with  four  centuries  of  nobility,  avowed  to 
the  existence  of  witches  amongst  themselves ;  and  when  Sprenger  penned 
his  '*  Malleus  Maleficarum,"  while  upon  a  mission  of  extermination  from 
the  court  of  Rome. 

From  1450  to  1550,  where  the  canonical  right  was  supreme,  trials  for 
witchcraft  multiplied,  and  the  Church  grew  rich;  but  where  the  lay 
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courts  iQvesti^ted  the  same  matters,  they  became  rare,  and  finally  dis« 
appeared.  The  trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  awakened  a  new  feeling,  and  her 
rehabilitation  inaogurated  a  new  era — that  of  toleration.  There  were  no 
more  condemnations  in  France  under  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  or 
Francis  I. 

Charles  V.  did  his  best  to  so  rule  it  that  witchcraft  should  be  deemed 
a  civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical  affair ;  the  prince-bishops,  to  whom  witchcraft 
was  a  source  of  rerenue,  continued,  however,  to  bum  them  by  hundreds 
in  Spain,  at  Geneva,  in  Banberg,  and  at  Wurtzburg.  Ferdinand  II.  was 
at  length  obliged  to  interfere  with  these  pious  bigotries  of  the  German 
episcopacy.  A  few  clear  and  honest  voices — those  of  Molitor,  Hutten, 
Erasmus,  Cardan,  Chatillon,  Agrippa,  Lavatier,  and  Wyer — now  made 
themselves  heard  against  the  Inquisition,  the  Dominicans,  Sprenger  and 
his  Manual. 

But,  with  all  this,  witchcraft  still  prospered;  so  much  so^  that  one  of 
their  number,  *'  Trois  Echelles,"  tried  in  Charles  IX.'8  time,  estimated 
them  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  Bodin  of  Angers  wished,  as 
Caligula  had  done  before  him,  that  they  had  only  one  body,  that  he 
might  consume  the  whole  at  one  stake.  Many  of  the  lay  judges  were, 
strange  to  say,  at  the  onset,  as  ferocious  as  the  ecclesiastical  jurists. 
Remy,  in  Lorraine  (1596),  Boquet,  in  the  Jura  (1602),  and  Leloyer,  in 
Maine  (1605),  might  have  made  Torquemada  die  of  envy  by  their 
cruelty.  M.  de  Lancre,  who  was  sent  on  a  commission  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  exterminate  witchcraft  in  the  Basque  country,  and  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  ^'Inconstancy  of  Demons"  (1610 — 1613),  looked  upon  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  with  pity. .  Even  that  fell  institution  hesitated  at 
Logrono,  whilst  M.  de  Lancre  was  fearlessly  burning  women  and  children, 
and  even  priests,  convicted  of  sorcery  upon  the  testimony  of  others 
equally  foolish,  but  still  more  wicked. 

In  1610,  according  to  Michelet — "  Satan  se  fait  Eccl&iastique*' — this 
was  the  era  of  '*  Benedictes,"  or  *'  Sacristines,"  when  the  officiating 
clergy  selected  those  of  their  penitents  who  pleased  them  most  to  assist 
them  in  ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;  and  hence  the  revelations  of  Jeanne 
Pothierre,  the  nun  of  Quesnoy.  At  the  very  time,  too,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux  was  erecting  its  scaffolds  on  the  spots  where  the 
Basques  held  their  ^*  Sabbaths,"  and  it  and  the  parliament  of  Provence 
were  extirpating  sorcery  from  their  provinces,  occurred  the  terrible  ex- 
posures of  Gauffiidi,  Loudon,  Louviers,  and  others,  in  which  the  directors 
of  nunneries,  who  had  control  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  nuns, 
were  found  guilty  of  <*  bewitching**  them.  At  this  epoch  the  immoralities 
of  the  priesthood  were  exposed  and  persecuted  by  the  monks — by  the 
Dominicans  especially ;  but  in  the  still  more  repulsive  and  horrible  his- 
tory of  Father  Girard  and  the  young  and  fair  La  Cadiere,  the  antipathy 
of  the  Jesuits  for  the  Dominicans  saved  the  vile,  corrupt,  and  profligate 
priest  from  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes.  Michelet  relates  these  sad 
histories,  to  which  the  romances  of  Monk  Lewis  are  as  trifles,  at  length; 
the  affiiir  of  Gauffridi,  finom  Michaeles's ''  Histoire  d'une  P^nitente,"  1613 ; 
the  Loudon  afiair,  and  that  of  Madeleine  Bavent,  from  the  works  of 
Tranquille,  the  Protestant  Aubin,  and  others.  The  trials  of  Father 
Girard  and  of  La  Cadiere  were  published  at  Aix,  in  folio,  in  1833 ;  and 
the  '^  Pieces  relatives  i^  ce  Proc^"  fill  five  volumes,  in  twelvemo. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  yiews  with  which  these  terrible 
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and  sacrilegious  stories  hav«  been  resuscitated  from  the  obscurity  to 
which  time  had  deservedly  consigned  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
irresistible  progress  of  enlightenmeat  in  France,  to  which  a  new  impetus 
has  been  given  by  the  position  of  antagonism  in  which  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  have  placed  themselves  with  the  people,  has  given  rise  to  a 
secret,  but  not  less  powerful,  spirit  of  retaliation.  No  one  has  yet  oome 
forward  to  sketch  the  Church  m  the  present  day,  but  the  reeent  revela- 
tions of  conventual  libertinism  (one  of  the  incurable  evils  of  a  forced 
celibacy),  the  mishaps  of  the  town  eeclesiaslies,  the  non-obtrusive  *'  do- 
mesticity" of  the  rural  clergy,  and  the  interferences  of  the  confessor 
with  the  family,  are  not  only  known,  bat  the  people  are  becoming  duly 
more  and  more  impatient  under  the  infliction. 

Michelet  is  uncompromising.  He  will  not  make  peace  with  "  Satan 
eccl^siastique."  It  is  not,  he  savs,  from  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  The 
dead  are  dead.  The  millions  of  victims,  Albigeois,  Waldenses,  Protes- 
tants, Moors,  Jews,  Indians,  all  sleep  in  peace.  The  universal  martyr 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  witch,  has  nothing  to  say.  Her  anders  are 
scattered  to  the  wind. 

That  which  utterly  opposes  all  compromise  is  the  gigantic  work  which 
the  Church  has  cursed,  the  prodigious  edifice  of  moidem  science  and 
institutions  which  she  excommunicated  stone  by  stone,  but  which  each 
anathema  only  heightened  by  a  new  story.  Not  a  science  but  has  been 
deemed  rebellion  against  the  Church.  The  only  means  of  conciliating 
the  two,  is  to  demolish  the  latter,  which  belongs  to  Satan,  and  to  return 
to  the  canonical  law.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  are  the 
spawn  of  that  detestable  magician  who  attached  himself  to  realities, 
whilst  the  Church  was  discussing  the  sex  of  angels  and  the  theory  of 
incarnation.  Medicine  is,  above  all,  rebelfion  against  the  Church.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  flagrant  sin  than  to  keep  hack  the  soul  on  its  way  to 
Heaven.  But  it  is  too  late  now :  the  work  of  Satan  cannot  be  revoked. 
It  reposes  on  three  eternal  comer-stones — ^Reason,  Right,  and  Nature. 
The  witch  has  disappeared  for  ever,  but  not  so  the  £siry.  She  will  re- 
appear under  the  immortal  form  of  the  healing  and  consoling  compamon 
of  our  lives.  That  is  her  true  priesthood.  ^*  Anti«Nature  grows  pale, 
and  the  day  is  not  dutant  when  her  happy  eclipse  will  open  a  new 
aurora  to  the  world."  Happily  the  spirit  of  a  work  of  this  kind  does 
not  apply  itself  (at  all  events  to  a  very  small  extent)  to  countries  blessed 
with  a  reformed  religion.  It  is  true  we  have  had  among  us  nairow- 
minded  theologians  who  have  opposed  geology  and  other  sciences,  as 
antagonistic  to  the  Scriptures,  but  they  were  few  in  number ;  but  we 
have  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  episcopal  bench  demanding  a  calm,  fsur, 
and  reasonable  discussion  of  views  totally  opposed  to  those  generally 
entertained  of  the  origin  and  bearing  of  those  very  writings  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  Christian  religion.  While  we  have  reason,  then, 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  toleration  (with 
some  few  exceptions,  as  the  prosecution  of  the  Essayists)  that  reigns 
paramount  in  this  country,  we  cannot  but  look  .with  interest  upon  the 
struggles  made  by  our  near  neighbours  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
ihe  thraldom  by  which  their  minds  and  bodies  have  been  prostrated  for 
ages. 
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Though  nothing  can  be  more  beaatiful  than  the  scenery  brought 
before  us  in  Mr.  Linton's  work  on  Greece,*  it  does  not  exactly  present 
to  one  the  kind  of  country  that  a  modern  potentate  would  covet  as  hia 
kingdom.  There  may  be  much  that  is  poetical  in  those  rocky  heights, 
and  dark  ravines,  those  fearful  passes,  in  castled  crags,  and  ranges  of 
snow-covered  mountains ;  but  there  is  little  that  is  profitable.  In  Italy 
such  scenery  forms  the  boundary  of  fertile  plains.  We  look  from  the 
Alps  upon  the  rich  garden  of  Lombardy;  but  too  large  a  portion  of 
Greece  consists  of  nothing  else  than  barren  magnificence.  With  a  re- 
venue below  the  annual  transactions  of  many  of  our  merchants ;  an  army 
that  might  march  out  of  sight  in  Hyde  Park;  and  a  navy  that,  with 
some  deepening  of  the  river's  bed,  might  float  upon  the  Serpentine ;  the 
Greeks  must  have  measured  themselves  by  their  ancient  fame,  rather 
than  by  their  modem  position,  when  they  offered  their  crown  to  Prince 
Alfred.  It  was  a  gratifying  cpmpliment;  and,  on  their  part,  it  was 
wisely  done,  for,  had  their  offer  been  accepted,  it  might  have  led  to  their 
regeneration  as  a  people.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  his  royal  highness 
himself  would  not  infinitely  prefer  being  in  command  of  a  British  line-of- 
battle  ship  to  being  on  the  throne  of  Greece. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  speak  of  its  scenery.  In  pre* 
paring  for  the  excursion  in  which  his  attention  to  it,  both  as  author  and 
artist,  was  devoted,  Mr.  Linton  adopted  the  very  excellent  plan  of  read- 
ing, before  he  set  out,  whatever  could  yield  him  information  as  to  the 
localities  he  was  about  to  visit,  and  making  extracts  of  passages  which 
gave  them  a  peculiar  interest.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  this  were  always 
done.  Even  in  exploring  the  more  accessible  and  familiar  remains  of 
Italy,  too  many  rush  to  look  at  objects  that,  for  want  of  greater  know- 
ledge, they  can  neither  appreciate  nor  understand,  and  when  they  become 
better  informed — as  a  mere  traveller  is  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later — they 
think  with  regret  of  the  opportunities  they  have  lost. 

By  whatever  route  Greece  may  be  approached,  whether  from  the 
Adriatic  or  from  the  South,  the  first  object  should  be  Athens.  It  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  many  places  that  must  be  seen,  and  it  is  here  that 
those  arrangements  which  travellers  in  such  a  country  find  essential  to 
their  comfort,  if  not  their  safety,  may  best  be  made. 

Mr.  Linton  went  by  the  steam-packet  from  Malta.  He  laments  that 
he  should  not  have  voyaged  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  islands 
by  some  more  leisurely  conveyance.  The  traveller,  he  says,  as  he  passes 
several  of  the  Cydades,  will  be  tempted  <*  to  wish  for  a  private  steamer 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago.  Luxuries  like  thesC) 
however,  are  seldom,"  he  adds,  *^  at  the  beck  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
them ;  and  of  course  are  mostly  sighed  for  by  those  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  a  glance  at  such  interesting  scenes  as  they  are  best  able." 

•  The  Scenery  of  Greece  and  its  Islands.  Illustrated  by  Fifty  Views  sketched 
from  Nature,  executed  on  Steel,  and  described  en  route,  with  a  Map  of  the 
Ck>untry.  By  William  Linton,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Arcfasological 
hwaetj  of  Athens,  &c.    Longman  and  Go.    1866. 
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His  stand-point  for  the  view  of  Athens  is  admirably  chosen.  The 
Acropolis  rises  over  the  whole,  in  all  its  lofty  grandeur ;  and  its  effect  b 
better,  as  regards  the  principal  object,  than  when  seen  from  Mount 
Hymettus,  though  the  temples  themseWes  are  necessarily  indistinct.  We 
only  regret  that  the  plate  is  not  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are  fif^y  illus- 
trations, in  all,  some  of  them  of  very  high  character  as  works  of  art,  and 
none  of  them  without  its  peculiar  interest.  In  the  distant  view  of 
Megalopolis,  which  is  placed  as  a  frontispiece,  the  appearance  of  a  land- 
storm  is  very  cleverly  given.  We  might  almost  suppose  that,  with  the 
power  attributed  to  some  inferior  animals,  we  could  see  the  wind  itself. 
The  plate  is  also  illustrated  (p.  60)  with  some  excellent  letter-press. 
The  ancient  city  is  a  ruin  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  we  are  told, 
are  worthy  descendants  of  their  Arcadian  fathers ;  and  Sir  William  Gell 
is  confirmed  in  his  description  of  them  as  *'  a  hardy  and  handsome  race^ 
evincing  a  spirit  of  probity  and  independence,  and  exercising  hospitality 
and  kindness  to  strangers."  **  This,*'  Mr.  Linton  well  observes,  "  looks 
like  a  remnant  of  the  civilisation  of  past  ages,  and  proves  that  even  four 
centuries  of  barbarous  oppression  have  not  extinguished  every  ancient 
virtue.  *^  Why,"  he  asks,  *' should  not  the  great  temple  of  the  human  mind, 
after  ages  of  decline,  exhibit  sigps  of  its  former  beauty  and  excellence ; 
as  the  works  of  the  sculptor  and  architect,  in  the  extremity  of  their  ruin, 
leave  evidence  of  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  completeness  ?" 

If  we  mention  a  few  other  of  the  subjects  that  have  occupied  Mr. 
Linton's  pencil,  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  best,  but  merely  amongst 
the  best.  There  is  the  old  castle  of  Levadia  (opposite  to  p.  19),  so  like 
some  of  the  castled  heights  of  Southern  Italy ;  but  with  a  plain,  instead 
of  the  Mediterranean,  spreading  far  from  its  base,  and  surrounded  with 
associations  of  history  and  song-  There  is  Poros,  with  its  misty  calm ; 
the  moonlight  effect  thrown  upon  Epidaurus ;  the  fearful  pass  of  Taigeton, 
that  might  have  tried  even  the  nerves  of  its  Spartans,  and  of  which  the 
painter  says,  "  from  some  positions  high  in  air,  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  is  truly  appalling."  AfUr  these  come  ^'  the  more  luxuriant  and 
richly  wooded  plains"  of  Arcadia;  the  valley  of  the  Neda  (Phigaleia), 
painted  with  a  Tumeresque  freedom  and  power ;  and  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  Styx.  We  can  scarcely  fancy  it  to  be  the  Styx  of  our  schoolboy 
recollections:  the  Stygian  waves  by  which  the  gods  made  oath.  AU 
that  those  who  now  live  near  them  tell  is  of  the  old  notion  that  the  water 
is  unwholesome,  and  they  relate  (as  Colonel  Leake  informs  us)  '*  neariy 
the  same  story  concerning  it  as  Pausanias,  saying  that  no  vessel  will  hold 
it"  We  should  have  supposed  that  this  fact  might  have  been  very  easily 
ascertained. 

In  addition  to  the  remains  of  remote  antiquity,  we  have  two  views  of 
the  monastic  pile  of  Megaspilion,  which  is  described  as  part  of  perhaps 
the  most  striking  scenery  the  traveller  has  ever  beheld.  '*  Nature  has 
here  worked  upon  her  grandest  scale,  while  man  has  exceeded  himself  in 
the  vastness  of  his  effort  to  rival  her."  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
structure  both  in  extent  and  form.  From  one  point,  rising  story  above 
Story,  it  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  older  parts  of  Edinburgh, 
with  a  magnificent  background  of  mountains.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Palseologi,  and  is  so  strong  in  its  rocky  fastnesses,  that  during  the  Greek 
revolution  the  late  Ibrahim  Pacha  besieged  and  assaulted  it  in  vam.  The 
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monks  who  are  supported  by  it  number  nearly  five  hundred ;  but  they 
are  excellent  farmers,  their  currant  plantations  alone  producing  about 
80,000  lbs.  annually  ;  so  that,  unlike  their  brethren  generally,  the  most 
rigid  political  economist  cannot  class  them  with  the  unproductive — with 
the  beings  who  are  only  bom  to  consume. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  refer  to  a  work  so  long  since  published? 

We  will  frankly  say. 

About  half  a  century  ago  there  lived  together  in  a  quiet  street,  that 
crossed  the  upper  part  of  a  great  seaport  town,  three  young  men, 
students,  in  theirs  everal  ways,  of  literature  and  art.  One  of  them  was 
never  intended  for  commercial  life,  and  the  others  soon  left  it,  at  different 

Seriods,  for  more  attractive  pursuits.  The  first  was  Daniel  Terry,  actor, 
ramatist,  and  the  favoured  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  already 
quitted  architecture  for  the  stag^.  The  second  has  made  himself  known 
as  an  artist,  traveller,  antiquary,  scholar,  and  the  author  (amongst  other 
works)  of  ''  The  Scenery  of  Greece  ;'*  and  the  third  is  the  writer  of  this 
brief  notice.  He  dwells  upon  Mn  Linton's  volume  as  the  recent  gift  of 
an  early  fiiend :  but  it  is  also  gratifying  to  him  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying — though  quite  unnecessary — that  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  re- 
putation it  has  already  acquired  as,  in  every  way,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Books  of  Art  that  has  appeared  during  the  present  generation. 
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The  influence  which  the  ''  modem  Babylon"  exerts  over  the  world  is 
still  80  considerable,  that  the  French  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  in 
saying  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of  the  polite  world.  It  is  true  that,  in 
commerce  and  finance,  London  stands  far  ahead;  nor  does  Paris  still 
retain  its  old  authority  in  intellectual  affairs.  France  still  holds  its  own 
on  most  of  the  European  stages,  but  in  art,  literature,  and,  above  all,  in 
political  debate,  it  no  longer  gives  the  tone.  What  it  has  retained,  and 
still  firmly  holds,  is  the  sceptre  of  fashion.  Has  not,  within  a  few  years, 
a  French  monster,  called  Crinoline,  flown  over  both  hemispheres,  subju- 
gating the  fairer  sex,  and  imposing  silence  on  the  stronger  ? 

In  the  philosophic  century,  Paris  had  in  every  respect  an  authority, 
which  degenerated  into  a  despotism.  Every  literature,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted, bore  the  French  brand  ;  in  the  arts  only  French  types  were 
esteemed ;  crockery  and  china,  dresses,  language,  and  manners,  all  were 
French.  At  the  time  when  Frederick  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  and 
Catherine  II.  occupied  three  of  the  first  thrones,  the  French  dominion  of 
the  world  attuned  its  acme,  even  though  French  monarchy  was  repre- 
sented by  Louis  XV.,  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  Bourbons.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  Paris,  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  potentate^  had  their 
own  correspondents  in  that  city,  to  keep  them  constantly  posted  up  about 
what  was  occurring.  If  it  were  only  a  minor  occurrence,  such  as  the 
deposition  of  the  Bolog^ese  dog  by  the  pug,  a  witticism  of  an  author, 
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or  an  unuflual  crowding  of  the  Bastille,  the  daily  report  of  die  corre- 
fpondent  was  considersd  suflhnent ;  bat  if  anything  important  happened 
—for  instance,  if  Voltaire  set  oat  for  Femey,  a  new  work  by  Diderot 
appeared,  or  the  star  of  a  new  favourite  rose  on  the  horiion  of' Versailles 
^a  special  courier  was  not  unfreqoently  eent  off  with  the  news. 

Still,  this  gaUicism,  we  are  happy  to  say,  had  certain  limits  among  us. 
A  fine  lady,  who  felt  flattered  when  her  French  eook  told  her  with 
amiable  coadeseension  that  she  -spoke  French  almost  as  well  as  a 
Parisienne,  wouJd  have  been  horrified  at  the  thought  of  putting  away  her 
children  as  her  Parisian  models  all  did.  She  would  sooner  have  the  poor 
things  learn  French  than  English,  but  she  kept  them  by  her  side  under 
her  own  care  and  protection.  Bat,  in  most  other  respectS)  Paris  fashions 
and  morals  prevailed  so  fully  among  us,  that,  what  may  be  eaid  of  the 
Parisian  fiaekdieaof  the  last  eentary,  is  in  great  measure  referable  to 
the  English  &e  lady  of  the -seme  period.  Hence,  a  new  work  which  has 
just  appeared  in  Paris*  will  probably  afford  us  some  idea  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  graat-gvaadmftmmaa. 

The  wosaan  of  the  eighteenth*  century — ^by  which  title  we  ^waysmean 
the  Plnisifm-^if  she  belongedto  the  higher  classes,  received  no  attention 
until  she  was  married.  But  when  that  ceremony  had  taken  place,  the 
gallantry  of  the  gentlemen  fiilly  compensated  for  their  past  neglect.  'She 
birth  of  a  daughter  was  a  bore  to  the  father  and  a  sorrow  to  the  mother. 
The  parents  expected  an  heir  to  carry  on  the  name  and  renown  of  the 
family,  and  were  merely  encumbered  with  a  girl.  The  new- bom  infant 
was  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  was  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  who 
conveyed  her  to  the  provinces.  When  the  little  one  returned  to  the 
paternal  mansion,  some  years  later,  she  was  handed  over  to  a  governess, 
and  placed  with  her  in  a  garret.  The  governess  did  her  best  to  make  a 
little  lady  of  her  charge,  aud  behaved  to  her  with  gentleness,  yielding, 
and  flattery.  She  was  never  whipped,  every  whian  was  indulged,  eyerj 
naughty  tnok  overlooked,  in  order  that  the  little  girl,  when  she  became  a 
mistress  in  her  turn,  might  provide  for  her  governess.  The  "education  was 
confined  to  reading  and  writing,  the  rtudy  of  geograpl^  firom  pictures, 
morality  from  a  few  biblical  texts,  and,  above  all,  rules  of  behaviour. 
Warnings,  such  as  '*  Keep  yourself  straight,  my  dear  child,"  or,  '*  This  is 
the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  bow,"  were  delivered  as  if  they  were  the 
quintessence  of  feminine  wisdom.  The  little  girl  was  dressed  like  a  doll : 
on  her  head  was  a  booinet,  on  which  a  forest  of  feathers  nodded,  and  she 
wore  two  dresses,  one  of  blue  or  pink  silk,  and  over  it  a  seooad  of  dia- 
phanous tulle,  with  embroidered  flowers. 

The  mother  took  no  part  in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  and  only  saw 
her  once  a  day  for  a  few  moments.  Eileven  AJf.  was  the  hour  when  visitors 
called,  and  the  children  aud  dogs  of  the  house  were  admitted.  Pug  and 
anJtaliau.gfeyhound  came  in  wagging  their  tails,  the  daughter  trembling, 
for  she  knew  that  she  would  hear  reproaches  so  soon  as  ^  door  opened. 
^*  Walk  more  slowly ;  carry  yourself  better ;  don't  let  your  anns  hang  in 
that  way ;  keep  your  head  up  I  What  a  fright  you  look  this  morning ! 
You  are  really  odious,  and  must  put  on  more  rouge."    After  these  re- 

*  La  Femme  an  Dix-buititeie  Si^le.  Par  Edmund  et  Jules  de  Goncoort. 
Paris:  Didot. 
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markt,  the  mother  would,  probably,  turn  to  a  visitor.  ''  How  I  loTe  tfan 
ohild!  Come,  dearest,  kiM  me!  But  jov  are  diity;  what  a  sight! 
Not  one  of  your  usual  qneetions ;  you  are  really  iosufferabie  !**  Thea 
the  visitor  would  chime  in :  ''  Oh,  madame^  what  a  loving  mother  yon 
are  !*'  Tx>  which  the  mother  repliedy  "  What  would  you  have  ?  I  am 
frenziedly  attached  to  my  child." 

Whent  be  daughter  had  learned  to  read,  gone  through  her  eate- 
ciusm,  and  received  lessons  from  speeial  masters  in  music  and  dancing,- 
she  was  ripe  for  the  convent.  For  the  second  time  the  mothwparted 
from  her  without  a  tear.  The  convent  of  that  day— not  the  convent  of 
a  romance,  but  of  real  life — satisfied  many  other  requirements  besides  the 
educatioQ  of  girls.  Great  ladies' retired  to  these  houses,  who  wished,  by 
saving,  to  pay  their  husbands'  debts^  or  augment  the  fortune  of  their 
childnui  In  the  convent  yonog  ladies  found  a  shelter  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  seducers,  as  did  wiv^s  who  had  separated  from  their  husbands^ 
and  widows  until  their  next  marriage.  Both  olassee  selected  this  asylum 
in  order  to  escape  scandal.  Many  ladies,  like  Mesdames  du  Defland  and 
Dowblet,  xesided  in  a  convent,  in  order  to  live  quietly  and  cheaply.  Tem« 
porary  guests  constantly  arrived,  sometimes  ladies  who  wished  to  let  the 
gTws  grow  over  an  adventure^  or  those  who  at  certain 'penod»  of  the  year 
felt  ayeamiag  for  a  lengthened  coarse  of  devotion.  Ae  regards  the  mms^ 
they  generally  consisted  of  unfortunate  women  who  had  been  disfig^nred 
by  smail-pox.  The  eighteenth  century  was  uncharitable,  even  brutal,  to 
an.  ugly  woman.  '^  An  ugly  woman,'*  says  Moissy,  '^is  a  being  for  whom 
there  is  neither  a  rank  in  nature  nor  a  place  in  society."  The  Prince  de 
Ligne  g^ves  the  number- of  the  ugiy  women  forced  into  convents,  by  the 
fearful  scourge  of  the  age,  at  two  hundred  thousand. 

There  was  no  conventual  life,  in  oar  sense  of  the  term,  in  a  convent. 
There  w«re  always  male  visitors  in 'the  parlour :  courtiers  told  alHhe  news 
from  court  and  town,  and  poets  recited  their  verses.  The  boarders  paid 
visits  in  town ;  and  though  they  lived  in  a  separate  building,  it  was  so 
near  to  the  convent  that  the  nuns  and  their  young  pupils  heard  loud 
echoes  from  the  external  world.  In  a  convent*  one  of  these  pupils,  the 
young  D' Albert,  wrote  her  "  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  in  which 
the  manners  of  the  society  of  Paris  and  Versailles  were  described  with 
marvellous  fidelity.  From  this  book  we  learn  with  what  the  thoughts  of 
the  pupils  were  engaged,  and  what  a  most  improper  place  of  education  a 
convent  wask  Led  to  hours  and  mass,  kneelTng  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  a  crucifix  or  an  altar,  they  filled  their  fancy  with  pictures  of  the 
brilliant  and  frivolous  Ufe  in  Paris.  So  bitter  were  the  experiences  de<* 
rived  from  wives  who  had  been  educated  in  convents,  that  the  latter 
eventually  fellinto  utter  disrepute,  and  secular  education  was  Bubstituted. 
No  improvement,  however,  was  effected  by  this,  for  the  fundamental  evil 
still  remained,  that  daughters  were  separated  from  their  mother  and 
family  in  the  years  when  they  most  required  guidance. 

Wh«[i  the  time  approached  for  the  young  lady  to  leave  the  convent, 
her  family  turned  their  attention  to  her  marriage.  A  husband  was  chosen 
for  her,  without  askiug  her ;  perhaps,  on  returning  home,  she  heard  no 
more  of  tho  affair  than  the  coming  and  going  of  tradespeople  and  tailors, 
the  heaping  up  of  fiabrics  of  every  description,  and  the  giggling  of  the 
needlewomen  at  work  on  her  trousseau  told  hex.    Propriety  demanded 
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that  she  should  remain  in  ignorance.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
d'Epinay,  there  is  a  capital  story,  how  a  betrothed  girl  was  introduced 
to  her  fUhtr  without  her  knowledge,  and  how  much  time  was  granted 
her  to  learn  to  know  and  love  him.  M.  de  Bellegarde  receives  a  proposal 
of  marriage  for  hu  daughter  Mimi  from  M.  d'Uoudetot,  the  father,  not 
the  son,  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  He  is  an  excellent  father,  and  makes 
the  stipulation  that  the  young  man  must  please  his  daughter.  In  order 
to  clear  up  this  point,  a  dinner  is  arranged  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  rela- 
tiye,  and  the  young  couple  are  taken  thither.  Mimi  is  seated  at  table 
next  to  young  Houdetot,  and  the  parents  also  sat  together.  Dinner  is 
over,  coffee  is  on  the  table,  the  servants  have  retired,  and  M.  d'Hou* 
detot,  the  father,  of  course  begins  to  speak.  *'  We  are  here  enfamUle^^* 
he  bursts  forth,  ^*  and  do  not  require  to  affect  any  mystery.  M.  de  Belle- 
garde,  does  my  son  suit  you  ?"  Yes  or  no.  Mamselle  Mimi,  does  the 
young  man  please  you  P  Yes  or  no.  He  is  already  in  love  with  you, 
so  you  can  speak  candidly,  my  dear  daughter-in-law.**  What  can  Mimi 
do  but  turn  red  and  hold  her  tongue  ?  She  is  called  upon  to  declare 
before  witnesses  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  dinner  neighbour  in 
post  haste.  Her  mother  comes  to  her  aid.  *'  Let  us  allow  the  poor  child 
time  to  draw  breath."  <*  Very  well,  very  well,"  M.  d'Houdetot  pere 
remarks,  *'  we  will  arrange  the  terms,  and  the  young  people  can  talk 
together  the  while."  "  That  is  right,  that  is  right,"  the  relatives  exclaim 
in  unison,  and  retire  into  a  comer  to  consult.  M.  d^Houdetot  announces 
that  he  intends  to  settle  18,000  livres  a  year  on  his  son,  and  has  bought 
him  a  captaincy.  Madame  d'Houdetot  follows  suit  with  the  promise  that 
she  will  give  her  finest  diamonds  to  dear  little  Mimi.  M.  de  Bellegarde 
gives  the  said  Mimi  a  dower  of  300,000  francs,  and  declares  that  she 
shall  come  in  for  her  full  share  on  his  death.  The  terms  are  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  M.  de  Bellegarde  closes  the  conference  with  the 
words,  **  All  is  settled  then ;  we  will  sira  the  contract  to-night.  Next 
Sunday  the  banns  shall  be  put  up  for  me  first  time — we  will  get  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  other  twice — and  on  Monday  the  marriage."  Ex- 
cellent father,  what  a  hurry  he  is  in.  Things  took  place  exactly  as  he 
said. 

Many  years  later,  Madame  d'Houdetot  was  sitting  at  dinner  next  to 
Diderot,  and  told  him  of  this  marriage.  She  was  candid  enough  to  say, 
"  I  willingly  accepted  my  husband,  because  I  thus  entered  society,  and 
could  go  to  balls,  the  promenade,  the  opera,  and  the  comedy." 

Fashion  demanded  that  the  newly-married  couple  should  go  into  the 
country  afUr  the  marriage,  but  they  did  not  remain  there  long — not  quite 
a  week.  A  thousand  things  recalled  the  young  wife  to  Paris :  she  had 
to  display  her  new  dresses  and  jewellery,  pay  visits,  take  possession  of  her 
position,  and  exercise  her  rights.  The  display  of  her  person  and  her 
diamonds  was  expected  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
On  each  Friday,  all  the  spectators  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  box  next  to  the 
queen's,  because  they  knew  that  all  newly-married  ladies  belonging  to 
fashionable  society  would  show  themselves  there. 

This  was  the  presentation  to  the  public,  but  a  second  and  more  im- 
portant one  followed,  that  at  court  The  greatest  lady  had  an  uncertain, 
almost  equivocal  existence,  until  she  had  been  received  at  Versailles. 
This  eventful  ceremony  demanded  many  preparations  and  much  study, 
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and  caused  anendinff  anidety.  Madame  de  Genlif  has  described  for  m 
the  day  on  which  sne,  with  the  Marechale  d'Estr^s,  helped  to  adorn  a 
newly- married  lady,  Madame  de  Poisieax,  for  the  first  presentation.  The 
head-dress  was  put  on  thrice,  and  alterations  made  in  it  each  time,  as 
something  or  other  did  not  please  the  competent  dressers.  Next  came 
the  powder  and  paint,  and  then  the  huge  corsage  usual  at  court  was  put 
on,  in  which  the  young  wife  was  going  to  dine  that  day,  in  order  to  grow 
accustomed  to  it.  An  interminable  discussion  took  place  over  the  neck- 
collar  :  four  times  was  it  put  on  and  taken  off  and  put  on  again.  A  coach 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  lady's-maids  of  the  marechale,  who  were  to  decide 
the  point  They  backed  up  the  opinion  of  their  mistress,  but  that  did 
not  stop  the  dispute,  which  was  cairied  on  all  through  dinner.  The  toilet 
concluded  with  putting  on  the  hoop«-petticoat  aud  attaching  the  train. 
The  fully-dressed  lady  then  made  a  grand  rehearsal  of  the  curtseys, 
which  hsid  been  taught  her  by  the  celebrated  Gardel.  Her  two  assistants 
in  dressing  were  appointed  judges,  who  carefully  watched  whether 
Madame  de  Fuisieux  curtseyed  prettily.  The  matter  looked  easier  than 
it  really  was.  At  such  a  presentation  there  was  one  most  dangerous 
moment,  in  which  a  lady  could  render  herself  ridiculous,  or,  in  other 
words,  unhappy  for  life.  It  was  the  moment  when,  graciously  dismissed 
by  the  queen,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  backwards.  If  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  entangled  in  her  train  and  fall,  she  must  introduce  a  kick  between 
each  curtsey  and  back  step,  which  got  rid  of  her  train.  This  kick  was 
the  difficulty,  and  was  consequently  practised  a  hundred  times.  It  must 
be  powerful,  for  the  train  was  no  hght  weight,  and  yet  it  must  not  be 
noticed,  else  some  wit  would  whisper  maliciously  to  his  neighbour,  '^  Just 
watch  Madame  de  Puisieux  kicking  up  behind." 

During  the  honeymoon,  the  newly-married  couple  were  pardoned  if 
they  behayed  as  if  attached  to  one  another;  but  at  a  later  date  that 
would  be  regarded  as  in  bad  taste  and  ridiculous.  The  husband  might 
be  in  love  with  any  other  man's  wife  but  his  own,  and  the  wife  must  haye 
admirers,  if  she  wished  to  be  fashionable.  Good  lessons  were  given  her; 
she  was  ridiculed  ;  and  at  length  yielded,  after  her  husband  had  done  the 
same  thing  before  her.  From  Uiis  time  forth  they  lived  asunder,  as 
fashionable  people  ought  to  do,  and  were  polite  and  attentive,  cold  and 
indifferent,  when  they  chanced  to  meet. 

Amusement  must  be  the  watchword  of  a  society  which  knew  none  of 
the  duties,  anxieties,  and  joys  of  hm\\y  life,  and  had  no  serious  oceupa* 
tion.  It  was  only  natural  that  ennui  should  follow  closely  on  the  heels 
of  every  amusement.  People  were  constantly  flying  from  themselves, 
constantly  seeking  for  excitement.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  society  of  Paris  resembled  an  incessantly  revolving  whirlwind. 
The  most  abstract  studies — for  instance,  statics ;  the  most  curious  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  a  negress,  in  one  of  whose  eyes  the  day,  in  the  other 
the  hour,  of  her  birth  could  be  read,  were  called  upon  to  fill  up  the 
yacuum  of  life.  A  satirist,  who,  however,  is  no  caricaturist,  has  given  us 
a  comical  sketch  of  this  hunt  after  amusement.  The  chief  person  in  the 
little  scene  is  merely  called  "  the  lady,''  because  she  is  a  type  of  the  age; 
her  lover  is  called  the  chevalier ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  the 
baron,  the  count,  and  the  marquise.  We  draw  up  the  curtain  and  the 
piece  commences.    The  lady  leaves  her  house,  calls  for  the  chevalier,  and 
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oanitn  bim  ofL     £Db  is  to  acesmpuij)  her  to  tiie  Lyowini,  wAiete  she  pim- 
poses  to  hear  a  lecture  on  aDatomy.     On  the  road  she  Meets,  the  nuur« 

2aise,  who  has  business  to  transaet  at:  hsr  dsessnaker's)  asui  begs  her 
iend's  assirtaace  in  the  edeotioo  of  the  materials*  Theee  doers  from 
the  drsesmakerfs,  the  baron's  chaesev  comes  up  to  the  earriage  and 
announces  to  the  ladies  his  master's  desire  that  they  should  aoootnpany 
him  to  an  experiment  with  inflammable  air,  ^  I  like  nottnng  more  tlian 
sneh  experim(ent%"^  the  lady  says  to  the  faanm,  after  die  latter  has  sainted 
her;  '^  but  can  you  promise  me  that  no  exploMon  will  take  plaee  P  Well, 
aome  intoow  coaoh.!'  <'  Hue  de  la  Pepsni^re,''  the  faaiwi  cries  to  the 
coachman.  Th^  stop  at  the  door  of  the  indicated  honsey  and.  the  mar* 
<}«ise  says,  ^  I  must  leave  you  here,  far  it  is  lade^  ssid.I  must  not  miss 
my  lecture  onstatios.  Will  you  not  aeoompany  me.?.**  Hhey  agree,  the 
carriage  sete  o«t  onee  more,  and  they  hanre  dnvea  aomacdiftanee>  when 
they  notice  aome  handeeiDe  parrott  in. a  shop.  *^Stop,  coachman,  the 
birds  are  beantifiil ;  we  will  look  at  them,  and  talk  to  them."  A  parte* 
is  purofaased,  and  a  beriine  drives  past.  '*  One'word^!'  the  lady  cries  to 
the  gentleman  seated  in  it ;  ^^  whsbbar  are  you  hnrfying^'coiiBtP*'  '^  To 
the  printing-office  o£  the  Mind.'*  *^  Gharoring^  esquisite,  umqueb  We 
will  all  go;  getinibese/'  On  the  road'ithe  lady  asas  the  count  whether 
his  bsrlioe  ia  the  same  one  in  wiueh  he  drove  to-  see  Droaass'e  new 
piotttre.  The  marquise  is  excited  by  the  descripdaB.  of  1^  petunei  and 
insists  on  aseiog  it;  '^-CoachsMin — to  Drouaas's^r'  The  company  con- 
Terse  about  painting,  and  the  chevalier  oenfassos  that  he  is  a  bit*  of  an 
artist.  The  ladies  doubt  his  skill,  and  wiah  toconvincathemselves-ivhetbar 
his  flower^pieeee  are  really  pretty.  The  coash  turns  back,  the  honea 
break  into  a  trot,  and  they  go  on  for  abaata  msle.  "  Mon  DknJ  talking 
of  flowcrsirBminds  me,"  the  maiquisa  exdaimsv  '^<dmt.  the  great  aioe  in 
the  king's  garden  is  in  flowery  which  only  takes  place  onoa  every  forty  or 
fifty  years.     If  this  should  be  the  last  day,  and  we  were  bo*;  to  lookat 


the  marvel,  such  an  opportunity  would  not* occur  again  in  our  lileiimes" 
The  carriage  is  turned  round  onee  mora ;  again  the  party  start,  and  da 
not  arrive ;  and  in  this  way  alter  thebmiiids  four  liws  j  move.  The  day  ia 
Derdy 


at  an  end;  they  have  meniy  been  driving  about;  and  the  chevalier  a 
panies  the  lady  home  and  assists  her  fimn  her  carriage^     ^  Did.  joa  not 
intend  to  hear  a  lecture  at  the  Lyceum  ?"  he  asks  heiw 

In  her  division  of  the  day,  the  great  lady  of  the  last  ceaAmy  sdhered 
toroertain  rales.  It  wae  not  day  with  her  before  eleven. Atjr.  At  that 
hour  she  rang,  complained  that  she  had  passed,  a  wretched  night,  and 
dsauk  a  cup<of  chocolate  in  bed.  Two  lady's-maide  dressed,  her  in  her 
morning' costume,  and  earned  her  in  her  fauteuil  to  the  toilet-table — a 
mirror  standing  on  a  table^  which  was  wrapped  in  muslin  like  a  cradle, 
and  adorned  with  lace  like  an. altar..  On  this  tabic  was  a  great  number 
of  aids  to  beauty — bottles,  pommades,  essences,  perfumes,  beauty*-plasten, 
red  and  white  painty  Maille  rinegar  to  prevent  fnackles,  ribbons^  laces,  aod 
pins.  Just  as  an  artist  paints  in  a  room  looking  north,  the  great  lady 
perfornied  her  toilet  in  a  room  with  a  northern  aspect.  She,  too,  required 
a  clear  light,  for  hat  operatione  partly  coaaisted  of  painting. 

After  twelve  o'clock,  the  half -dressed  Udy,  wrappedin  a  peignmr,  hdd 
her  audienca  The  door  opened  to  all  her  tradespeople,  firiends,  and  aiH 
qnaintances*     She  was  summnded  and  overwhelmed  with  ooaiplimenta 
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the  while  her  hahr  was  being  chreased,  and  she  seleoied  the  gown  she 
meant  to  wear.  At  this  hoar  there  was  love-makiDg,  pouting,  and  dis- 
missal ;  at  this  hour  the  lady  wrote  notes  which  must  display  the  loose, 
unfettered  character  of  the  morning.  The  evening  was  set  apart  for 
important  letters,  the  morning  for  frae  outpourings  of  the  heart.  During 
this  occupation  the  visitors  kept  the  bells  in  constant  motioa,  and  the 
lacqueys  wore  hurrying  about  to  execute  orders,  hasten  on  the  dress- 
maker, fetch  the  playbills,  and  order  a  bouquet  for  the  day.  The  col- 
porteur appeared  with  the  newest  pamphlet,  the  physician  was  delighted 
at  the  lady's  brilliant  health,  the  abbe  (he  was  never  absent)  stepped  into 
the  room,  sat  down,  and  told  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  hummed  the 
feshionable  air,  and,  while  sitting  and  talking,  cut  out  beaniy*patches. 
At  each  article  that  was  o£Fered  to  the  lady  of  the  hooee,  she  partly  turned 
to  this  friend:  ^*  What  does  the  abh^  say  to  this?"  then  looked  again 
into  the  glass,  and  put  on  an  ^^  assassinating"  patch,  while  the  abb^> care- 
fully inspected  the  fabric  through  hi»  eye-glass. 

Leviees  were  held  not  only  at  court,  but  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the 
nobility.  Certain  visitors  of  high  rank  had  the  precedence,  and  the  others 
came  after.  It  was  everywhere  the  fashion  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
make  her  tradespeople  and  servants  pass  an  uncomfortable  hour.  The 
first  dress  offered  her  must  displease  her,  even  though  the  abb^  thought 
it  pretty.  She  was  not  permitted  by  fMiion's  laws  to  accept  the  first  cap 
which  her  lady's-matd  offered.  The  servants  were  accustomed  to  this 
bon-ton,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  well  treated  and  still  better  paid.  The 
Due  de  Chidiseul  gave  his  servants  balls  and  routs;  and  to  be  aUe  to  re* 
tire  with  a  iteat  fortune,  was  often  the  fulfilled  desire  of  valets  and  ladyV 
maids.  Old  deserving  servants  generally  received- a  pension,  and  under 
these  etrenmstaneee  it  was  possible  to  :have  faithful  domestios. 

When  this  teiAette,  the^  first  of  thMe  every  day,  wasvompleted,  the  lady 
seated  heraelf.at  the  pianoforte,  or  took  a  lesson  ia  harp-playing.  When 
riding  became,  the  fasoion,  a  hocscwas  brought  up  whose  maae  was  plaited 
with  ribhous.  The  riding-dress  imitated  t^e  costume  of  ffentiemen,  and 
eoDsisted  of  a  brown  silk  skirt,  trhnaied  with  pink  ribbons,  a  eeat  of  the 
same  colour,  vrith  small  ivory  buttons,  an  apple-green  waistcoat,  a  broad 
neckerchief  of  white  gause,  lutened  in  a  large  bow,  and  a  beaver  hat 
with  white  and  green  feathers.  Prior  to  this  Amazonian  eta,  the  Jady 
read  till  dinner-time,  diaed,  aad  then  drove  out.  She  dropped  her  visit- 
ing-cards, wrote  her  same  in  the  hook  lying  in  the  hall  of  tan  persons  in 
ill  health,  and  walked  into  tan  salons,  >where  she  only  reiBained  long 
anough'toiexehangeanambnace^aLeompliment,  and  ajealumny.  Shecould 
he. seen  inthefjEisfaionable  sh(^,'at.the  scene  of  fires,  at  new  buildings,  and 
at  every  curiosity  of  the  day.  When  twilight  sat  in  she  harried' to  tha 
Tuikries.  The  was  the  most  brilliant  moment  of  the  promenade,  the 
hour  of.the  gay 'world,  and' it  would  not  hafe  been  respectidble  to  show 
oneself  Booner.  Four  hooped  sknts  occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
lacge  walk.  Ftom> ene-^ead  of  thegarden  to  the  other  there  ia «  heaving 
mass  of  ladies  and  .gentienasn,  who  bow  to  each  other,  or  exchange  a  word 
and  a  glanee.  At  times,  one  of  the^oampany  has  the  idea  of  an  improvised 
party .  They  -leatain  so  long  ronad: tl^  large  pond  tlMit  the*  turning  bridge 
is  locked ;  they  sup  with  ^  ofiieeBEi  of  the  guard,  And  have  the  whole 
garden  to  themselvaa. 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  centuir  the  Tuileries  were  given  up  for  the 
Boulevards.  Thursday  was  the  fashionahle  day,  on  which  carriages 
bearing  the  eccentric  names  of  the  period —dormeuses,  paresseusses, 
sabots,  berlines  k  cul  de  singe,  haquets,  and  diables— crossed  each  other 
in  long  lines.  The  horses  went  at  a  foot  pace,  so  that  gentleman  friends 
could  come  up  to  the  carriage  door,  and  flower-girls  hand  in  their 
bouquets.  They  were  accustomed  to  get  out  at  a  coffee-house,  and  have 
a  glass  of  ice.  There  was  a  parade  on  the  Boulevards  every  Thursday, 
and  the  mass  of  vehicles,  the  liveries,  the  sellers  of  almond-cakes  and 
lemonade,  the  pedestrians,  and  the  guests  sitting  in  front  of  the  coffee- 
houses, afforded  a  peculiar  prospect. 

In  summer  the  ladies  had  a  considerable  number  of  days,  which  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  winter's  carnival.  Every  fair  was  a  carnival,  and 
was  visited  by  the  fashionable  world  On  the  market-places  of  Bezons, 
St.  Ovide,  St  Laurent,  and  SL  Germain,  long  rows  of  booths  were 
erected,  and  rope-dancers  and  conjurors  displayed  their  art  by  the  side  of 
wild  beast  shows,  and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  beads  and  mosaic  ornaments. 
Thousands  of  lights  and  lamps  blinded  the  eye,  thousands  of  sounds 
deafened  the  ear;  there  was  a  smell  of  onions  frying  in  rancid  butter  in 
the  air,  and  yet  it  was  considered  a  treat  by  the  world  of  fashion  to  mix 
up  in  a  mob  of  cooks,  peasant-girls,  artisans,  and  soldiers. 

The  same  commingling  of  classes  took  place  at  the  winter  masked 
balls.  The  noblest  ladies  and  meanest  citizens'  wives  concealed  their 
faces  behind  the  same  mask  of  coarse  pasteboard  with  two  pendant  ribbons. 
At  one  of  these  balls  there  was  a  disturbance :  a  gentleman  had  torn  off 
a  lady's  mask.  The  insulted  person  was  a  duchess,  the  insulter  a  prince 
of  the  blood.  At  another  ball,  one  female  was  heard  saying  to  another, 
'*  Mask,  at  this  hour  you  ought  to  be  with  your  husband."  The  speaker 
was  a  poissarde,  the  lady  addressed  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

All  wore  dominoes;  any  other  costumes  that  sprang  up  did  not  last 
long.  The  harlequins,  polichinellos,  pierrots,  beggars,  Chinese,  and  bats, 
soon  disappeared  again,  as  did  the  duennas  and  senoras  that  followed 
them.  People  did  not  wish  to  make  a  display,  but  to  tease,  intrigue,  and 
chatter.  The  domino  was  generally  of  a  light  colour — white,  pink,  lilac, 
or  yellow — and  the  concealment  of  the  mask  gave  the  ladies  courage  and 
the  gentlemen  wit  With  a  masked  face  a  lady  could  tease  her  friends 
and  render  them  jealous,  accept  compliments  from  strangers,  listen  to 
confidences  and  explanations,  encourage  a  bashful  lover,  and  re-enthral  a 
faithless  one.  If  a  new  acquaintance  pleased  her,  she  lost  at  the  right 
moment  and  the  right  spot  her  snuff-lx>z,  and  on  the  next  day  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  it  restored  to  her  at  her  own  house  by  the  gallant 
gentleman  who  had  found  it. 

The  theatre  filled  up  a  great  portion  of  the  evenings.  To  show  oneself 
publicly  there  became  unfashionable  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
every  lady  of  bon  ton  had  had  her  small  box  completely  closed  by  cur- 
tains. Sue  went  there  in  the  comfortable  dress  which  ladies  called  their 
deshabille,  and  took  her  lap-dog,  cushions,  and  warm  water-bottle  with 
her.  As  she  was  not  obliged  to  receive  persons  she  did  not  wish  to  see, 
she  thus  escaped  the  importunate  gentlemen  who  were  accustomed  to 
besiege  ladies  before  supper.  While  conversing  with  her  friends,  she 
surveyed  the  stage  and  the  audience  through  the  folds  of  the  curtain  by 
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the  aid  of  an  eje-glass  fitted  into  her  fiein.  Eaush  of  these  boxes  costs 
4800  livres  a  year,  and  the  fashion  produced  such  a  profit  to  the  Com^die- 
Frangaise  that  the  actors  suppressed  a  portion  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  put 
up  more  small  boxes.  When  the  performance  was  over,  the  ladies  did 
not  drive  straight  home.  Day  often  broke  ere  they  left  a  supper-party 
or  medianoche,  and  even  then,  before  retiring  to  rest,  they  drove  to  the 
fashionable  confectioner's  to  dissipate  the  fumes  of  champagne  with  a 
glass  of  ratafia,  and  eat  a  couple  oF  macaroons. 

The  repeated  visits  to  the  theatres  aroused  a  fancy  for  amateur  acting. 
In  the  last  years  before  the  Revolution  this  became  a  mania.  At  that 
time  there  were  performances  inter  aUa  at  the  houses  of  Monsieur 
(Louis  XVII I.),  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Duchesse  de  Yilleroi,  the  Dues  de 
Grammont  and  d'Ayen,  the  Countess  de  Tess^,  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin, 
&c.  M.  de  Magnanville  had  a  theatre  three  hours'  drive  from  Paris, 
before  whose  door  three  hundred  carriages  frequently  set  down.  The 
stage,  the  house,  the  decorations,  the  dresses,  were  splendid,  and  the 
acting  was  so  good,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  that  Prince  de 
Ligne,  a  fine  connoisseur,  expressed  the  opinion,  '^  More  than  ten  of  our 
ladies  of  the  great  world  sing  and  play  better  than  can  be  seen  and  heard 
at  the  first  theatres."  In  our  time  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
celebrated  tenor,  Eubini,  eating  but  little,  and  plain  food,  on  days  when 
he  was  going  to  sing.  But  the  ladies  of  the  Parisian  amateur  theatres 
imposed  greater  privations  on  themselves:  they  did  not  dine  at  all,  and 
scarce  eat  any  breakfast,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  about  their  voice. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  performance,  the  lady  who  had  been  rehearsing 
for  weeks  sat  for  six  hours  before  her  glass,  and  practised  once  again  her 
gestures  and  play  of  features,  in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
her  friends  say  to  her  after  the  performance,  *'  My  heart,  you  are  an 
angel !  How  can  any  one  act  so!  It  is  a  miracle !  We  never  cried  so 
much  as  we  have  done  to-day !     We  could  not  shed  another  tear!" 

In  several  periods  of  the  century  other  modes  of  performing  sprang  up. 
!Bu8tic  festivals  were  arranged,  in  which  the  guests  remained  the  whole 
day  in  the  house  of  their  host,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  country 
life.  Then  the  fashion  sprang  up  of  playing  at  coffee-houses.  The  lady 
of  the  house  sat  simply  dressed  at  a  counter,  on  which  pastry  and  oranges 
were  arranged.  In  all  the  rooms  small  tables  with  newspapers,  chess- 
boards, cards  and  counters  were  placed,  and  on  the  chimney-piece  was  a 
row  of  liqueur-bottles.  The  lacqueys  did  not  wait  in  livery,  but  in  short 
jackets,  white  aprons,  and  white  caps.  After  dinner,  pantomimes  or  pro- 
verbs were  performed.  Madame  de  Lauzun  danced  in  a  most  simple 
costume.  Solution:  A  good  reputation  is  a  woman's  best  ornament. 
Madame  de  Marigny  danced  with  M.  de  St.  Julien,  who  had  blackened 
his  face,  and  every  now  and  then  passed  her  handkerchief  over  his  face. 
Solution :  It  is  impossible  to  wash  a  Blackamoor  white.  When  Roubaud 
had  written  his  "  Nouveaux  Synonymes  Fran^ais,"  a  perfect  fury  sprang 
up  for  representing  words  with  a  double  meaning.  Then,  the  Com6die- 
Fran9aise  ventured  on  performing  *^  King  Lear,"  and  you  could  not  enter 
any  society  without  seeing  some  dramatic  and  affecting  story  performed, 
or  having  it  repeated  to  you  by  pretty  lips.  This  fashion  was  followed 
by  that  of  playing  at  blind-man's-buff,  and  that  i^ain  by  lotto. 

A  lady  who  desired  to  introduce  something  stnidngly  new,  sometimes 
Aprit^yoiM  cxxvii.  ho.  dyhl  2  l 
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off  second  best,  m  Madwne  de  Mazario  expeneiiced.  Tins  \sdj 
was  persecutod  by  the  misfortime  that  no  one  woold  ia  her  jostice.  She 
was  pretty,  and  people  called  her  fat ;  she  had  a  good  deal^  of  sense,  and 
was  eonsidered  very  stnpid ;  she  IliTished  her  fortune,  and  was  accused  of 
being  aTacieious ;  she  g4istened  with  diamonds,  and  people  compared  her 
with  a  ehandefier.  At  last  she  fimcied  she  had  discorered  something 
which  most  oompel  publie  opinion  to  respect  her,  and  sent  oat  invitations 
for  a  grand  ball.  The  guests  arrired,  and  saw  in  the  ball-room — whose 
walls  from  ioor  to  ceiling  were  fnrned  of  mirrors — a  stage  mth  rustic 
dMorations.  A  pastoral  sport  began,  a  eoquettishly-bedizened  shepherdess 
oame  on  the  stage  with  a  flock  of  ribboned  sheep — ^real  sheep,  all  afire. 
The  belwedleFj  up  to  this  period  a  good  and  quiet  brute,  the  pride  of  its 
paesiiti,  was  upset  by  soinething — die  music,  the  number  of  people,  or 
the  flashing  Kghts.  it  leaped  down  into  the  room^  die  whole  flock 
lollbwed  it,  and  though  the  poor  beasts  were  dtiven  back,  that  rendered 
them  all  the  more  tdarmed.  They  dashed  madly  about  the  ball-room, 
sasashed  the  mirrors,  upset  the  ladfes  and  gentJemen,  and,  when  they 
finally  found  the  door,  and  rushed  down  die  stairs,  diey  left  &  field  m 
dastruotion  and  ruined  balKdresses  behind  them. 

Female  finendshipa  may  be  reckoned  partly  among  the  curiosities, 
pavtly  among-  the  amusements,  of  the  agev  Two  Iwfies,  at  their  second 
or  third  meeting,  rowed  an  eternal'  friendship,  and  were  inseparable  so 
hmg  as  the  etendty  lasted.  They  called  each  other  nw  heart,  my  lore, 
my  queen ;  wrote  to  each  other  erery  morning,  walked  through  die  rooms 
arm  in  arm,  and  told  ererybody  of  Ae  fusion  of  their  souls  into  one.  But 
diere  waa  one  dangerous  nral  mr  the  female  friend,  and  diat  was  the  lap- 
dog^  of  her  heart's  queen.     Erery  lady  had'  her  hipdbg  or  greyhound,  her 

Sftniel  or  pugj  which  was  washed  and  combed  erery  £iy,  which  she 
owed  to  sleep  at  night  at  her  feet  in  bed,  which  fed  from  her  plate, 
which  was  regaled'  with  a  slice  of  renison,  a  dii'cken  breast  or  pheasant 
wing,  and  of  which,  when  it  died,  she  would  say  in  a  Ikmenting  roice, 
^My  incomparable  Azor  I  my  dear  dieparted  Diana  }^  Lionet,  the  rete- 
isnary  surgeon,  earned  by  his  treatment  of  dogs  a  cfiHteau  and  handsome 
estate.  Cherrette  and  Qraadral  all  but  fou^  a  dbel  about  PufF,  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay's  kpdog.  Good  poets  sung  Ae  praise  of  ladies'  dogs, 
and  wrote  aflbcting  elegies  on  their  decease.  The  darlings,  though,  were 
csaellently  trained.  The  most  useful  and  sensiMb  dog  was  indubitably 
one  belenging  to  the  Princess  de  Conti.  She  bad  tauffht  it  to  bite  bee 
hnsband^s  oalree  so  soon  as  he  made  hts  appearance  iii  her  apartments. 

In  spite  of  all  diese  amusements  diere  were  at  t^es  empty  hours 
which  required  filling  up.  If  the  weather  were  frightftil;  or  ladies  were 
too*  indolent  to  drire  out,  one  of  those  occupations  was-  needed  with  which 
die  fair  sex  faaff  busied  its  hands  and  eyer  since  all  tune.  The  eighteenth 
century  displayed  a  great  fertility  in  the  inrentibn  of  such  work.  It 
would  need  a  number  of  th»  magazine  to  record  all  the  occupations  of 
diis  nature  which  sprang  up  like  a  fashion,  spread  like  an  epi^mic,  and 
faded  away  like  a  dream.  BnriDgthe  Regency  there  was  a  perfect  fbrore 
fisr  cutting-out.  All  the  copper-plate  engrarings  which  a  lady  could  pro- 
enre  were  cut  out,  ramished,  and  pasted  on  furniture,  wafl-papet,  curtains, 
and  screens.  Huber  was  celebrated  for  his  skiD  in  this  operation,  and 
Cribellon  makes  hia  Shah  Baham  dedare  this  invention  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  human  genius. 
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After  cuttingi'Oat  had  ha^  Hs  daj,  the  fashion  of  fontoocini  sprang  up, 
those  wellVknown  figures  which  are  made  to  dance  hy  pulling  a  string. 
There  was  nt)t  a  wall  without  its  fontoccini  suspendedmm  it,  not  a  lady 
who  did  not  e:spect  them  as  a  New  Tear's  gifit.  In  all  directions  danced 
scaramouches^  harlequins,  hakers,  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses;  £ui- 
toccini  of  all  sises  and  pri«es,  from  four-and-twenty  sous  up  to  fifteen 
hundred  livres,  which  sum  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  paid  for  one  painted 
hy  Boucher. 

But  the  fimtoccini  fell  into  desuetude  and  from  their  grave  the  turnip 
rose  as  l^e  new  mistress  of  the  fashion.  A  tumtp  was  hollowed,  and  a 
hyacinth  haSb  placed  in  the  cavity  r  the  whole  was  then  put  into  water, 
and  people  were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  two  plhnts  growing  to- 
ffedier  and  into  one  another,  the  turnip  providing  the  Ibaves  and  the 
hyacinHh  the  flower.    The  turnip  was  carried  in  the  air  like  a  reticule. 

The  next  fohion  to  come  up  was  that  of  netting,  which  was  shortly 
followed  hy  a*  mania  for  unraTellmg.  The  Indies  unravelled  gold  lace, 
ribhons,  epaulettes,  embroidery,  everything  in  which  there  was  gold. 
Thb  occupation  became  such  a  mania,  that  a  gentieman  who  entered  a 
lomn  in  which  it  was  going  on,  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  fair  work- 
women, and  in-  a  few  minutes  found  himself  stripped  of  all'  his  gold  lace. 
The  Due  cPOtlbans  put  a  stop  to  this  had  practice  by  having  imitation 
gold  aiguHlettes  sewn  on  his  uniform.  The  ladies  who  robbed  him  of 
them  with-  their  sensors  mixed  the  false  gold  among  the  real,  and  wese 
abused  by  the  bullion  dealer  to  whom  they  sold  the  lot.  This  occupation 
was  the  onlj^  one  of  them  all  which  brought  in  any  money.  Ladies  begged 
gold  lace  and  so  on  of  their  friends,  picked  out  tne  gold  threads,  and  sold 
them. 

If  we  place  by  die*  side  of  this  picture  of  a  fashionable  lady  that  of 
tiie  citixen's  wSIb,  we  shall  foel,  as  iit  were,  refireshed.  SPere  no  breeze  over- 
laden with  perfumes  assails  us,  we*  find  no  chase  aft^r  amusement,  but 
honest  industry.  The  daughter  Uved  wiUt  the  mother,  and  was  brought 
up  by  her.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  expected  to  put  away  childish 
things,  and  if  she*  were  naughty  she  was  called,  for  a  punishment,  Made- 
mois^le.  Her  parents  took  her  with  them  when  they  paid  visits  or  went 
for-  a  walk,  and  she  was  sent  to  school.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  was 
sent  to  a  convent,  but  only  for  a  year.  The  convents  set  apart  for 
citizens'  daughters  wem  quiet  asyloms,  in  which  there  was  always  one 
room  where  the  nuns  gave,  gratis,  instruction  to  the  female  children  of 
poor  parents.  The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman  paid  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  livres  a  year.  Among  the  things  taught  there 
were  music  and  dancing,  and  the  teachers  of  these  two  branches  gave  their 
lessons  in  the  parlour.  On  Sunday  the  parents  called  and  fetched  their 
daughter  for  a  jaunt;  while  on  week  days  the  convent  garden  was  used 
for  recreation  and  exercise. 

When  the  usual  year  was  ended,  the  daughter  returned  home.  Her 
life  was  henceforth  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  them  being  devoted  to 
practising  the  arts  and  talents  of  feminine  life,  the  other  to  household 
cares.  She  embroidered,  drew,  and  played,  but  she  also  went  to  the 
kitchen-fire,  and  accompanied  her  mother  to  market.  Her  education 
continued  until  marriage,  and  was  intended  to  give  the  girl  a  good 
foundation,  on  which  she  could  move  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  lady  of 
fashion. 
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The  ordinaiy  and  daily  aooiety  of  the  citiaeQ's  daughter  was  composed 
of  her  family,  a  few  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  oouple  of  neighbours. 
Instead  of  the  Opera  and  theatres,  to  which  she  was  not  taken  till  she 
had  passed  her  twentieth  year,  she  had  the  amateur  theatre — which  was 
much  liked  in  the  bourgeois  circles,  concerts^-And  at  times  soirees,  at 
which  the  beaux  esprits  read  their  newest  productions.  The  days  on 
which  the  ladies  of  the  citisen  dass  emerged  from  their  sphere,  and  took 
a  dance  at  the  fiuhionable  world,  were,  however,  few  and  fisr  betweea. 
The  house  was  thar  world,  and  if  they  went  out,  the  traditional  prome- 
nades were  chosen — the  garden  of  the  arsenal,  the  Jaidin  du  Roi,  and, 
before  all,  the  nrden  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  which  stocking-knitting 
flourished  even  in  the  reim  of  Louis  XVI. 

On  fine  summer  days  uiey  slipped  out  of  Paris  and  spent  a  day  in  the 
oountiY.  They  rose  at  five  in  tne  morning,  as  they  wished  to  have  as 
many  nours  of  enjoyment  as  was  possible,  and  made  a  simple  toilette. 
They  drove  to  Meudon,  Villebonne,  St.  G^rvais,  or,  on  days  when  the 
fountains  played,  to  St.  Cloud.  With  the  latter  excursion  was  combined 
the  pleasure  of  a  trip  by  water ;  boats  for  eight  persons  lay  alongside  the 
Quai  de  la  Seine^  which  waited  till  they  had  a  full  freight  In  these 
excursions  and  trips  the  acqtudntance  of  youog  men  was  formed,  though 
they  were  not  the  sole  occasion  for  doing  so.  These  were  found,  too,  at 
the  house-door,  where  the  daughters  inhaled  a  moathful  of  fresh  air  in  the 
evening ;  on  the  wall,  where  they  walked  with  female  friends ;  and,  above 
all,  in  Corpus  Christi  week,  the  finest  time  for  all  lovers.  The  parents  on 
this  occasion  allowed  their  daughters  to  go  out  alone,  and  harm  rarely 
happened,  although  now  and  then  a  girl  might  go  out  and  not  return. 
She  had  been  seduced  from  her  home,  and  in  most  cases  was  rained. 

The  noble  classes  did  not  comprehend  this  bourgeois  life  with  all  its 
earnestness  and  silent  peace,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  they 
formed  the  resolution  to  become  bourgeois  too.  The  way  in  wluch  they 
carried  out  the  excellent  resolution  was  only  a  fashion,  which  would  have 
passed  away  like  sil  the  rest.  They  were  enthusiastic  for  nature,  philo- 
sophy, liberty,  and,  while  being  so,  merely  acted  a  part.  When  the 
oiners  took  tne  matter  up  seriously,  the  fSsshionable  world  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide,  and  perceived  too  late,  through  their  own  impotence,  that 
they  had  thrown  away  their  strength.  They  fled  in  horror,  and  when 
they  returned,  Paris,  society,  the  world,  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis. 
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